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TO 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 


THJS  PRINCE  REGENT. 


SIR, 

After  accomplishing  the  very 
pair^I,  and  melancholy  task  of  writing  the  history  of 
the  most  destructive^  and  most  odious  revolution  that 
ever  disgraced  mankind,  I  was  naturally,  induced 
to  investigate,  more  minutely  than  I  had  ever  done, 
the  annals  of  the  hospitable  country  that  ajffbrded 
me  an  honourable  and  safe  asylum  from  the  horrors 
ivhich  I   had  first  personally   shared,    and  then 
recorded.    I  contemplated  with  the  Uveiiest  interest 
the  various  struggles  of  this  great  nation  firr  liberty  ^ 
€md  traced  the  Constitution  qf  England^  gradually  ' 
improving  by  a  long  series  of  revolutions,  more  or 
less  rational  in    their   operation,    at   last  emerge 
ing  from  them,  and  attaining  that  degree  of  sta^ 
Utity  and  perfection,  to  which  it  has  finally  been 
raised,  principally  by  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  the 
illustrious  Dynasty,  which  your  royal  highness 
is  called  to   continue,   and   which  cannot  fixil  to 
excite  more  and  more^   the  lave  and  gri^Utude  qf 
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Great  Britain^  by  the  happiest  union  of  all  those 
eminent,  and  amiable  endowments,  so  conspicuous 
in  your  august  person,  and  which  are  at  once  the 
ornament,  and  support  of  a  Throne. 

Those  important  vicissitudes,  so  instructive  at  alt 
times,  both  to  Princes  and  to  Nations,  I  have  endea^ 
voured  to  elucidate  in  tJie  work  which  your  royax. 
HIGHNESS  has  condescended  to  accept,  and  to  permit 
me  to  announce  under  the  sanction^  and  auspices  of 
your  illustrums  patronage  ;  a  condescension  the  more 
Jlattering,  from  the  circumstance  of  my  two  Jirst 
volumes  of  this  History  having  been  pr^iousl^ 
published,  from  which  I  am,  encouraged  to  hope, 
that  the  whole  may  prove  not  unworthy  of  your 
ROYAL  HiGHNESs's  approbation. 

Deeply  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  so  dis- 
tinguished and  honourable  mark  of  your  Royal 
Highnesses  Javour, 

I  am. 
With  the  highest  and  most  respectful  regard^ 

YOUR  ROYAL  HlGHNESS's 

Most  grateful 

Humble  Servant^ 
BERTRAND  DE  HOLEVILLE. 

London  J  November  Ist^  1811. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTE. 


These  last  volumes,  though  written  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  former,  have  been  materially  improved 
in  the  execution,  owing  to  the  important  remarks  I 
bave  been  favoured  with  by  many  persons,  whom 
a  proper  sense  of  the  utility  of  this  work,  and  a  flat- 
tering concern  for  its  ultimate  success,  have  induced 
to  assist  me  with  their  kind  advice.  Many  of  them 
1  have  followed  ;  some  few,  though  very  judicious, 
1  could  not  admit,  as  they  did  not  agree  with  my 
plan,  which  was,  not  to  write  merely  a  compilation 
.of  dry  incoherent  facts  and  dates,  to  be  occasionally 
consulted,  and  only  for  references,  but  a  complete, 
though  compressed.  History  of  Great  Britain,  suf- 
ficiently interesting  and  instructive,  to  be  read 
through  without  weariness,  (which  is  not  the  case 
with  president  Henaulf's  work,)  and  as  accurate  as 
necessary  to  convey  such  a  competent  historical  in- 
formation as  the  generality  of  the  readers  may  vnsh 
for;  with  an  exact  account  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, so  as  to  counteract  the  pernicious  effects  of 
erroneous  and  inflammatory  opinions  propagated 
by  some  continuators  of  Hume.  These  impru- 
dent writers,  mistaking  democracy  for  patriotism, 
,  have  stated  "as  constitutional  principles,  republican 
doctrines  and  exaggerations,  fit  only  to  inculcate 
'  a  dangerous  spirit  of  faction,  particularly  in  the 
'  minds  of  youth,  who,  coming  from  their  university 
still  warm  with  the  republican  tenets  difHised  in  the 
Roman  classics,  are  already  but  too  inclined  to  per- 
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sonate  the  Roman  tribunes,  and  to  assimilate  the 
English  senate,  to  the  senate  of  Rome. 

I  did  not  adopt  the  method  of  president  Henault, 
of  placing  at  the  beginninfg  of  each  reign  a  series  of 
columnar  pages,  exhibiting  the  names  of  the  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  royal  family,  of  the  co-tempo- 
rary sovereigns  of  Europe,  &c.  &c.  I  thought  it  suf- 
ficient to  affix  to  each  period  a  single  columnar 
ps^e,  containing  only  the  names  of  the  co-temporary 
sovereigns,  and  learned  or  illustrious  men.  By  this 
means  I  have  been  enabled  to  compress  my  abridgment 
into  four  volumes,  which  would  have  extended  to 
five  had  I  included  in  the  columns  all  the  co-tempo- 
rary  ministers,  principal  military  officers,  and  magis- 
trates, whose  names  farther  back  than  a  century  are 
little  interesting  to  know,  unless  they  have  been 
rendered  conspicuous  by  eminent  virtues,  abilities, 
or  services,  in  CHther  of  which  gases  they  are  noticed 
in  the  course  of  the  history.  When  it  is  considered 
that  in  president  Henault's  work,  these  names,  for 
.  the  three  last  reigns  only,  fill  no  less  than  Bo  colum- 
nar pages,  I  hope  I  shall  be  approved  rather  than 
censured  for  not  having  strictly  adhered  to  his 
plan  in  that  respect*  I  have>  however,  complied  as 
much  as  in  my  power  with  the  wishes  of  my  ju- 
dicious advisers,  by  adding  genealogical  tables  to 
each  volume,  and  to  the  fourth,  several  columns  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  chancellors,  chief  justices, 
and  the  different  administrations  which  succeeded 
one  another,  from  the  revolution  to  the  year  1763. 
As  to  affixing  to  each  page  the  quotations  of  his- 
torians or  writers  therein  referred  to,  I  will  readily 
acknowledge  that  this  usual  method  is  by  far  the 
most  convenient  for  all  cautious  diligent  readers. 
But  when  I  considered  that  the  moderate  average  of 
the  fifteenth  part  of  each  page  for  the  references, 
would  swell  my  work  to  nearly  150  additional 
pages,  I  generally  preferred  the  mode  I  have  introi- 
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dated,  *excd|5t  for  aU  faet^  and  ctrcumstaiices  newly 
discovered,  or  misrepresented  by  other  historians* 
In  §iich  eases  I  have  quoted  my  authorities  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  \  this  occurs  more  frequently 
in  the  last  volumes^  as  the  extensive  sources  of  in« 
formation  I  have  found  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  zealous  assistance  I  have  received  from  Mr, 
Planta,  the  principal  librarian  of  that  rich  collection, 
have  enabled  q^  to  elucidate  some  parts  of  the 
English  history  hitherto  unknown,  and  to  rectify 
errors  cf  some  importance,  though  adopted  by 
learned  and  esteemed  authors,  who,  having  published  ' 
historical  works  previous  to.  the  establishment  of  the 
Britisfh  Museum,  had  not  the  invaluable  resource  of 
coiasulting  its  manuscripts.    These  new^discovered 
facts  and  elucicktions,  introduced  for  the  first  time 
in  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  could  not  be  pro* 
perly  abridged,  and  on  that  account,  this  work  has 
gradually  eispanded  fair  beyond  iny  original  plan, 
which  was  to .  publish  only  three  volumes.    With 
this  view  I  used  perhs^  too  frequently,  in  the  two 
first  volumes,  the  present  tense,  in  speaking  of  past 
transactions,  to  give  more  rapidity  and  concision 
to  the  narrative,  by  avoiding  the  necessity  of  con- 
necting incoherent  facts  with  one  another,  and  the 
prolixity  attending  it.    This  way  of  speaking,  when 
carried  too  far,  has  certainly  the  inconvenience  of 
tiring  the  reader's  attention,  and,  moreover,  as  the 
Critical  Review  ha8^>  most  properly  observed,  the 
transition  from  the  present  tense  to  the  past,  often 
produces  aVirkwardness  and  confusion.  This  method 
is  however|)eculiarly  adapted  to  chronological  a])ridg- 
ments;  there  is  not  a  page,  nay,  a  single  paragraph,  in 
president  Henault's  ^\x)rk,  where  the  present  ten^ 
does  not.  predominate.    Among  other  advantages,  he 
derived  from  it  that  of  improving  his  Abridgment  of 
-the  History  of  France,  in  every  edition,  with  no 
other  trouble  or  alteration  tlian  adding  in  the  present 
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tense,  to  the  accounts  of  the  year  to  which  they  he^ 
longed^  the  interesting  facts  and  circumstances  he 
had  newly  discovered.  By  this  means  his  work,  at 
first  published  in  one  volume,  was  swelled  to  three 
of  the  same  size  before  his  death,  though  in  the  last 
edition,  as  in  the  preceding  ones,  there  is  no  refer- 
ence  to  any  authority. 

'  Determined,  as  I  was,  not  to  advance  a  single 
fact  the  truth  of  which  I  could  not  ascertain  by 
some  unexceptionable  evidence,  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  consult  a  great  number  of  scarce  historical ' 
books  of  a  very  high  price,  which  the  narrow  cir* 
tumstances  of  such  a  confiscated  exile  as  I  am,  could 
not  afibrd  me  the  means  to  procure;  and  I  was 
nearly  discouraged  in  my  enterprize,  when  my 
noble  departed  friend,  the  late  worthy  and  deeply 
•regretted  Lord  Shaftesbury,  taking  most  kindly  at 
heart  the  progress  of  this  work,  supplied  me,  to  the 
very  last  day  of  his  life,  with  all  the  books  I  could 
wish  for,  out  of  his  vsduable  library.  I  am  no  lesft 
'indebted  to  his  judicious  remarks  and  personal  infbr- 
mation,  which,  in  historical  and  political  matters^ 
were  much  more  extensive  than  could  be  suspected 
by  any  but  his  most  intimate  friends,  on  account  of 
his  timidity  and  of  his  extreme  modesty,  an  amiabte 
virtue,  which  would  have  enhanced  all  his  lordship's 
other  mental  accomplishments,  had  it  not  too  often 
-concealed  them. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my  sincere 
-acknowledgments  to  some  other  friends  who  have 
-been  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  several  books  froqfi 
their. choice,  though  more  confined  collections.  My 
grateftil  thanks  in  that  respect  are  particularly  due 
to  colonel  H.  Eustace,  to  Mr.  Leckie,  well  known 
in  the  political  and  literary  world,  and  to  Mr. 
Rowland  Wiinburn  of  Chancery  Lane,  to  whom  I 
never  vainly  applied  either  for  books  or  foraccup- 
rate  ioformation.    I  was  the  more  in  need  of  their 
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assistance,  that  from  the  reign  of  James  !!•  which 
tx>ndudes  Hume's  and  Rapin's  History,  the  Cottti- 
nuation  of  the  latter  by  Tindal  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
the  only  one  to  be  relied  on,  Smollett,  who  has 
continued  the  history  of  Hume,  is  faf  from  having 
succeeded  to  his  accuracy,  and  seems  to  have  had  no 
other  historical  documents  than  the  newspapers  of 
the  patty  whose  opinions  he  supported. 

More  or  less  commendable  historical  abridgments; 
either  in  fetters  or  other  forms,  are  not  wanting  ; 
the  most  inaccurate  of  all  has  been  published  in 
four  volumes  under  the  name  of  Goldsmith,  and 
principally  consists  of  shreds  taken  from  Hume  and 
Smollett,  interspersed  with  unsupported  anecdotes,  or 
deaiocratical  bombast;  the  whole  written  in  a  pleasing 
style,  but  so  carelessly  composed,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  for  instance,  the  account  of  the  events 
that  occurred  from  the  year  1563  to  1586,  which  I 
could  not  compress  in  less  than  seventy-six  pages, 
is  reduced  by  this  laconic  author  to  the  following 
words;   ^' During  this  peaceable  and  uniform  go* 
<«  vemment,  England  nimishes  but  few  materials 
•*  for  history/*      This  pretended  history  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  generally  diffused  in  England  on  ac-^ 
count  of  its  conciseness,  low  price,  and  perhaps  more 
than  all,  on  account  of  the  justly  endeared  name  of 
the  poet  to  whom  it  is  ascribed :  nay,  an  abridg- 
ment of  it  in  one  volume  for  the  use  of  the  schools, 
has  been  stereotyped,  after  having  been  reprinted  thir- 
teen times,  and  is  generally  used  in  almost  all  the 
schools  of  Great  Britain ;  so  that  the  English  youth 
have  been  hitherto  condemned  to  get  no  other 
historical  knowledge  in  their  public  education  than 
£ilse  or  mistated  facts,  anecdotes  and  principles. 

These  circumstances  frequently  recurring  to  my 
mind,  already  engrossed  with  the  most  ardent  desire' 
of  requiting  by  any  means  in  my  power,  the  obliga* 


tioos  I  owed  to  this  hospitable  and  generous  nation^ 
for  the  honourable  asylum  and  relief  they  have  so 
readily  afforded  to  my  misfortunes,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  all  the  classes  of  the  French  emigration ;  I 
fondly  indulged  in  the  hope^  that  if  I  could  succeed 
in  composing  a  useful  book  for  the  instruction  of 
the  English  youth,  such  a   token  of  my  gratitude 
might  further  extend  the  remembrance  of  it.     Irra- 
3istiUy  impressed  with  these  ideas  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else  till  I  found  a  new  particular  method 
of  teaching  history  by  the  easiest  exertion  of  chil- 
dren's reflection  and  reasoning,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
being  foi'gotten  thou^  never  learned  by  rote.    But 
the  better  this  method  might  be,*  the  more  it  re« 
quired  accurate  historical  abridgments ;  and  as  none 
of  that  description  existed  for  the  history  of  £ng^ 
land  in  a  form  that  could  be  adapted  to  this  me* 
thody  I  resolved  to  write  one  myself,  and  even  to 
compose  it  in  English,  in  hopes  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  task,  particularly  for  a  foreigner,  would  be 
an  additional  claim  in  my  favour  to  ^  the  indulgence 
of  the  public,  and  that  the  advantages,  of  the  plan, 
together  with  the  great  facility  of  iiipproving  its 
execution,  would  compensate  in  some  measure  for 
the  incorrectness  of  style,  and  all  the  defects  of  Ian* 
guage  which  might  £lip  from  my  pen. 
.    I  was  no  sooner  engaged  in  this  work  than  the 
great  interest  and  richness  of  the  subject,  induced 
me  to  undertake  a  more  enlarged  abridgment  in 
the  improved  form  of  those  of  president  Henautt 
and  Mr.  Pfefiel  for  theiustories  of  France  and  Ger* 
many ;  aa,  besides  the  peculiar  utility  of  such  a  work, 
absolutely  wanting  for  the  history  of  Great  Britain^ 
it  would  facilitate  and  better  secure  the  accuracy  of 
the  more  compressed,  abridgment  intended  for  the 
^hools.    Both  are  now  complete ;  but  the  last  can-* 
not  be  comnutted  to  the  :pnss  beifxe  .th?  sale  g£  this 
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has  enabled  me  to  pay  the  expences  of  its  printii^. 
The  subscription  will,  on  that  account^  remain  open 
&i  ftirther  notice. 

As  to  the  flattering  reproaches  kindly  addressed  to 
me  for  my  not  having  written  this.  Work  in.  French 
rather  than  in  English,  as  the  task  might  have  been 
infinitely  less  laborious,  and  probably  better  eOEecut- 
ed,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  besides  the  motives 
above  mentioned,  the  following  would  have  decided 
the  question.  My  situation  did  not  allow  me  to 
incur  the  considerable  expence  of  a  good  transit 
tion,  which  would  have  necessarily  enhanced  the 
priceof  the  book,  and  protracted  its  publication. 
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tinues in  the  fol- 
lowing genealogi- 
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N.  B.  No  royal  family  in  any  country  ever  experienced  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  hereditary  misfortunes,  as  happened  to  be  the  lot  of  the  Dynasty 
of  Stuart,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England.  Their  original  name  was 
Walter,  They  assumed  that  of  Stuart^  or  Stenvart,  from  the  dignity  of 
Steward  of  Scotland,  possessed  by  Walter,  who  married  the  sister  and 
heiress  of  David  II.  the  reigning  king  of  Scotland,  after  whose  death 
Robert  IL  his  nephew,  and  the  son  of  Waiter,  ascended  the  throne.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Robert  III.  who  died  broken-hearted,  owing  to  the 

I  captivity  of  his  son,  unjustly  detained 

bv  Henry  IV.  king  of  England* 
James  I.      Muroered  in  his  bed. 

I 

James  II.    Killed  by  a  cannon  ball  at  the  siege  of 

I  Roxburgh. 

James  III.  Killed  in  a  civil  war  by  his  own  subjectt. 

James  IV.    Killed  at  the  battle  of  Flowdon. 

I 
James  V.    Dies  with  grief  on  aceount  of  his  disaa- 

I  ters  in  a  war  against  England. 

Mary,  Queen-    Beheaded. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  Ist  of  England,  who  waa 
the  right  lineal  descendant  of  Malcolm  IIL 
king  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  sister  and  heiress  of  Edgar  Athe* 
ling,  the  only  legal  heir  of  the  Saxon  family  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain ;  so  that  the  accession  ot  James  I.  addin?  to  the  claims  of 
Maud  of  Scotland,  married  to  Henry  I.  those  of  the  other  childrea 
of  Marnret  Atheling  and  Malcolm  III.  has  revived  as  much  a» 
possible  m  the  Stuart's  family,  the  whole  right  of  the  Saxon  dynasty. 
(See  the  Genealogical  Table,  vol  i.) 
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GREAT    BRITAIN. 


PERIOD  THE  EIGHTH. 

CHARLES  I.  twenty-fifth  King  from  the  Conquest, 

[^Second  son  and  successor  of  James  L  born  1 600 ; 
ascended  the  throne  March  27,  1625 ;  married 
Henrietta  daughter  of  France  on  the  1 3th  of  June 
following;  crowned  February  2>  1626;  tried 
January  20,  1 649 ;  condemned  the  27th ;  be- 
headed at  Whitehall  the  SOth,  aged  48,  and 
buried  in  St»  George's  chapel,  Windsor.  An  in* 
terregnum  followed  this  reign  till  the  restoration 
of  Charle§ll.  1660.] 

Ann.  1625. 

Charles  was  very  popular  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  and  his  accession  excited  as  univer- 
sal a  joy  among  the  people  as  can  be  imagined.  In 
the  mean  time,  all  the  powers  of  Europe  being  en- 
gaged  in  war  were  very  solicitous  for  his  friendship. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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Many  circumstances  however  concurred  in  render- 
ing his  situation  much  more  critical  than  favourable, 
and  they  deserve  the  more  to  be  here  noticed  as 
they  were  the  primary  causes  of  all  his  subsequent 
errors  and  misfortunes. 

1st.  Charles  had  early  imbibed  those  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  regal  unlimited  prerogative,  and  of  the 
limited  privileges   of  the  people,   which  through 
James's  imprudence  or  vanity,  had  actually  become 
the  common  topic  of  parliamentary  controversies, 
which  had  roused  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  formed 
into  a  regular  party  a  set  of  men  of  the  most  un- 
common capacity,  who  had  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  lower  house :  among  these  were  sir  Edward 
Coke,  sir  Edwin  Sandys,   sir  Robert  Philips,   sir 
Francis  Seymour,  sir  Dudley  Digges,  sir  John  El- 
Hot,  sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Mr.  Selden,  and  Mr. 
Pym.     Charles,  though  firmly  resolved  to  maintain 
in  tlieir  fi^ll  extent  the  pretensions  of  his  father,  had 
neither  the  same  polemical  means  to  oppose  the  ar- 
guments of  a  house  of  commons  more  enlightened 
than  ever  on  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution, 
nor  the  irresistible  energy  of  Elizabeth  to  prevent  or 
st(7p  at  pleasure  such  a  conflict,  the  consequences  of 
which  must  necessarily  bq  of  the  most  serious  na- 
ture. 

2dly.  Charles  found  himself  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Spain,  but  unprovided  with  money  to  prose- 
cute it;  and  though  it  was  undertaken  by  the  ad- 
vice and  even  on  the  solicitation  of  parliament,  there 
V7as  scarcely  any  probability  that  this  assembly  would 
be  better  disposed  to  grant  him  the  necessary  sup- 
plies which  they  had  refused  to  his  father,  as  they  had 
lately  discovered  that  if  they  had  been  so  urgent  for 
a  rupture  with  Spain,  it  was  owing  only  to  the  ac- 
count, utterly  untrue,  which  Buckingham  had  given 
them  respecting  the  transactions  in  that  country, 
and  though  they  w^ere  pleased  to  see  the  king  en- 
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gaged  in  a  foreign  war,  which  must  render  him 
every  day  more  dependent  on  the  parKament,  they 
were  no  better  disposed  to  enable  him  to  support  it. 

Sdiy.  The  hatred  against  Buckingham  had  been 
suspended  for  a  moment,  while  his  conduct  seemed 
to  gratify  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  nation  ; 
but  it  was  roused  anew  with  an  increased  violence, 
when  it  was  known  that,  by  an  unprecedented  in* 
stance  in  the  annals  of  the  royal  favourites,  this 
minion  of  the  late  king  had  over  the  modesty  of 
Charles  an  influence  exceeding  even  that  which 
he  had  acquired  over  the  weakness  of  James,  and 
that  no  public  measure  was  conducted  but  by  his 
direction.  The  envy  excited  by  his  rapid  and 
immense  fortune  was  not  inferior  to  the  general 
disgust  created  by  his  favour,  bpth  of  which  were 
equally  detrimental  to  the  king*s  popularity. 

Such  were  the  conjunctures  at  the  beginning  of 
Charles's  reign;  but  the  candour  and  simplicity  of 
this  good-natured  prince  having  captivated  the  af- 
fections of  hb  subjects,  he  entirely  depended  on 
their  love  without  minding  the  delicacy  of  his  situa- 
tion, or  at  least  without  apprehending  any  danger 
from  it ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne 
than  he  discovered  the  greatest  eagerness  to  assem- 
ble the  parliament.  But  he  was  then  daily  expect- 
ing the  arrival  of  his  bride*,  the  Princess  Henrietta ; 
and  as  soon  as  their  marriage  was  celebrated,  he 
issued  writs  for  the  election  of  the  members,  and 
their  meeting  on  the  18th  of  June.  The  king,  in  his 
^speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  was  simple  and 
cordial ;  he  touched  but  lightly  the  occasion  he  had 
for  supply,  and  did  not  mention  any  particular  sum 
which  he  might  expect* 

The  house  of  commons  took  into  consideration  the 
demand  of  supply,  but  being  influenced  by  the  cir- 
cumstances above  mentioned,  and  particularly  by  their 
spleen  and  ill-will  against  Buckingham,  they  thought 

b2 
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proper  to  grant  only  a  supply  of  two  subsidies^ 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  a  sum  so  ridiculously  inferior  to  the  king's 
present  exigencies  that  it  discovered  rather  an  un- 
becoming mockery  than  any  serious  intention  of 
supporting  him.  Charles  perceived  likewise,  that  ^ 
the  illiberality  of  this  vote  was  connected  with  a 
plan  of  encroaching  on  his  authority,  by  granting 
him  no  supplies  without  extorting  from  him  some 
concessions  in  favour  of  civil  liberty,  or  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  commons.  He  thought  it  prudent^ 
however,  to  dissemble  his  displeasure,  and  adjourn- 
ed the  parliament  July  11th,  on  account  of  the 
plague,  which  at  that  time  raged  in  London  so 
dreadfully  that  it  swept  away  thirty-five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventeen  persons.'  The  parlia- 
ment was  inunediately  reassembled  at  Oxford^  August 
1st,  and  Charles  made  a  new  attempt  to  obtain  sup- 
plies adequate  to  his  urgent  necessity,  and  entered 
accordingly  into  a  particular  detail  of  all  the  expen* 
ses  he  had  to  provide  for,  to  the  amount  of  one 
.  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  commons  however  remained  inexorable,  and 
the  more  so  from  having  just  discovered  a  new  cause 
of  complaint  against  Buckingham.  When  James 
courted  the  alliance  of  France,  he  had  promised  tq 
supply  Lewis  with  eight  ships  of  war,  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  Genoese,  the  allies  of  Spain* 
On  the  arrival  of  these  ships  at  Dieppe,  it  was  pre- 
tended that  they  were  to  serve  against  Larochelle. 
On  that  suspicion  the  sailors  broke  out  into  a  furi- 
ous mutiny,  and  even  Ennington,  their  admiral, 
declared  that  he  would  rather  be  Hanged  for  diso- 
bedience than  fight  against  his  brothers,  the  French 
protestants.  The  whole  squadron  sailed  immediately 
to  the  Downs.  There  they  received  new  orders 
from  Buckingham,  lord  admiral,  to  return  to 
Dieppe,  and  they  were  engaged  to  obedience  by  a 
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fiilse  rumour,  purposely  spread,  that  peace  had  been 
concluded  between  the  French  king  and  the  Hugue- 
nots. When  they  arrived  at  Dieppe  and  found 
they  had  been  a  second  time  deceived,  all  the  officers 
and  sailors,  notwithstanding  great  offers  tendered 
them  by  the  French,  immediately  deserted. 

These  transactions  raised  great  murmurs  inpar- 
Kament,  and  afforded  the  commons  an  occasion  of 
renewing  their  eternal  complaints  on  the  growth  of 
popery,  Charles  gave  them  a' satisfactory  answer 
on  every  article,  in  hopes  of  finding  them  more  fa- 
vourably disposed  respecting  the  supply ;  but  being 
disappointed  in  this  expectation,  he  took  advantage 
oF  the  plague,  which  began  to  appear  at  Oxford,  to 
finish  the  session  with  a  dissolution  instead  of  a  pro- 
rogation, August  12th,  and  issued  privy  seals  for 
borrowing  money  from  his  subjects.  By  that  means 
and  other  expedients  he  was,  though  with  difficulty 
and  disgust,  enabled  to  equip  a  fleet  of  eighty  ves- 
sels, which  carried  on  board  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand m^n.  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  now  viscount- Wim- 
bleton,-  entrusted  'with  the  comman45  immediately 
sailed  for  Cadiz,  and  found  the  bay  full  of  Spanish 
ships  of  great  value.  The  army  was  landed  and  a 
fort  taken  ;  but  the  undisciplined  soldiers  finding  a 
great  store  of  wine,  could  not  be  restrained  from  the 
utmost  excesses.  Further  stay  appearing  fruitless, 
Cecil  re-embarked  the  army,  and  put  to  sea  with 
^n  intention  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  galleons. 
But  the  plague  having  seized  the  seamen  and  sol- 
diers, they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  project, 
#md  return  to  England 

Ann,  1626, 

§ 

The  king  issues  writs  for  assembling  a  new  par^ 
Kament,  and  appoints  four  of  the  most  popular 
leaders  of  the  late  house  of  commons  sheriffs  of 
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counties^  to  prevent  their  being  re-elected.  This 
measure,  from  which  Charles  expected  great  advan- 
tage, evidently  discovered  the  weakness  of  the  court, 
put.  the  commons  more  upon  their  guard,  and  in- 
duced them  completely  to  adopt  the  views  of  their 
predecessors.  They  immediately  voted  three  sub- 
sidies and  three  fifteenths,  and  added  afterwards 
one  subsidy  more ;  but  the  passing  of  that  vote  into 
a  law  was  reserved  till  the  end  of  the  session,  an  un- 
disguised warning  that  the  King  must  not  expect 
any  supply  if  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  reforms 
and  new  regulations  which,  under  colour  of  redress- 
ing grievances,  they  intended  to  introduce  in  the 
government.  Charles  expressed  great  dissatisfac- 
tion at  it ;  but  his  urgent  necessitiesr  obliged  him  to 
submit,  though  he  resolved  cautiously  to  observe 
how  far  they  meant  to  go,  and  to  stop  them  in  time 
i£  he  could. 

As  long  as  James  lived,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  secure 
of  the  concealed  iesteem  and  favour  of  his  majesty, 
had  submitted  to  his  commands  of  remaining  at  his 
country  seat,  and  of  absenting  himself  from  parlia- 
ment. But  when  he  saw  that  Buckingham,  his  im- 
placable enemy,  was  still  higher  in  favour  with  the 
pi:esent  king,  he  resolved  no  longer  to  keep  any 
m^sure  with  the  court,  and  to  trust  for  his  protec-^ 
tion  to  the  new  power  he  saw  rising  in  the  nation. 
He  accordingly  applied  to  the  house  of  lords,  and 
craved  their  good  offices  with  the  king  for  obtaining 
that  the  writ  of  summons  to  parliament,  which  was 
his  due  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  should  be  sent  to  him. 
He  received  it,  but  accompanied  with  a  letter  from 
the  lord  keeper,  commanding  him,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  absent  himself  from  parliament.  Bristol 
submitted  this  letter  to  the  lords,  asking  advice  how 
to  proceed.  ,  The  king's  prohibition  was  withdrawn, 
and  Bristol  took  his  seat ;  but  the  king,  provoked 
at  his  obstinate  resistance,   ordered  his  attorney- 
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general  to  enter  an  accusation  of  high  treason  against 
him.  By  way  of  recrimination  Bristol  accused 
Buckingham  of  high  treason,  and  published  a  full 
account  of  the  negociation  with  Spain  and  Austria. 

This  accusation,  imprudently  provoked  by  the  un- 
just prosecution  against  Bristol,  afforded  the  house  of 
commons  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  anger 
against  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  After  having 
voted  that  common  Jame  was  a  sufficient  ground  of 
accusation  by  the  commons  ;  they  proceeded  to  frame 
regular  articles  against  Buckingham.  It  is  very  re-  - 
markable  that  am6ng  these  charges,  many  of  which 
were  either  frivolous  or  false,  they  did  not  mention 
Buckingham's  conduct  in  the  Spanish  affair,  the 
only  circumstance  for  which  he  was  really  impeach- 
able. 

The  impeachment  never  came  to  a  full  determi- 
nation, and  did  not  prevent  Buckingham  from  being 
elected  about  this  time,  by  court  interest,  chancellor 
of  Cambridge,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
The  commons  considered  it  as  an  affront  offered  to 
them,  and  loudly  complained  of  it ;  and  the  more 
to  enrage  them,  the  king  himself  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  university,  extolling  the  duke  and  giving  them 
thanks  for  his  election  •  In  the  mean  time  the  lord 
keeper,  in  the  king's  name,  expressly  commanded 
the  house  not  to  meddle  with  his  minister  and  ser- 
vant Buckingham,  and  ordered  thfem  to  finish  in  a 
few  days  the  bill  which  they  had  begun  for  the  sub- 
sidies, and  to  make  some  addition  to  them,  other- 
wise they  must  not  expect  to  sit  any  longer ;  and 
two  members,  Digges  and  Elliot,  who  had  been 
employed,  as  the  managers  of  the  impeachment 
against  the.  duke,  were  thrown  into  prison.  The 
commons  immediately  declared  that  thoy  would 
proceed  no  farther  upon  business  till  they  had  satis-* 
faction  in  their  privileges.  Charles  alledged  as  the 
|](iotive  of  this  measure,  certain  seditious  expressions 
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which^  he  said,  had,  in  their  accusation  of  the  duke, 
dropped  from  thesis  members.  Upon  inquiry  it  ap- 
peared that  no  such  expressions  had  been  used.  The 
members  were  released,  and  the  result  of  these  im- 
prudences and  precipitation  was  to  exasperate  the 
commons  still  farther,  and  to  rendeV  the  king's 
situation  worse  than  it  was.  The  house  of  peers, 
roused  from  their  inactivity  by  this  example,  claimed 
and  obtsuned  the  liberty  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
had  been  lately  confined  in  the  tower. 

Charles,  though  not  deficient  in  understanding, 
had  not  sagacity  enough  to  perceive,  that  the  ge- 
nius and  disposition  of  the  nation  had  received  a 
total  change,  from  a  better  knowledge  of  the  true 
spirit  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  royal  prerogative, 
such  as  he  conceived  it,  was  a  sacred  pledge  which  it 
was  not  in  his  powe>  to  alienate,  much  less  his  duty  to 
abridge.    He  had  accordingly  assumed  a  more  stately 
style  with  this  parliament  than  with  the  last;  he 
went  even  so  far  in  a  message  as  to  threaten  the 
commons,  that  if  they  did  not  furnish  him  with  the 
necessary  supplies,  he  should  be  obliged  to  try  nem 
counsels :  and  that  they  should  not  mistake  the  mean- 
ing of  this  language,  sir  Dudley   Carleton,  vice- 
chamberlain,  took  care  to  explain  it,  by  telling  th«n 
that  parliaments  were  in  use  anciently  in  christian 
kingdoms  until  the  monarchs  began  to  know  their 
own  strength,  and  seeing  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
their   parliaments  they   at    last .  overthrew    them 
throughout  Christendom,  except  in  England;    he 
accordingly   exhorted  them   not  to   expose   their 
country,  by  an  ill-timed  turbulence,  to  be  deprived 
of  those  blessings  for  which  they  were  envied  by  aU 
other  nations^ 

These  imprudent  suggestions,  far  from  terrifying 

.the  commons,    exasperated  their  ill-humour, ' and 

made  them  consider  a  precarious  liberty,  which  was 

to  be  preserved  by  unlimited  submissiveness,  as  no 
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liberty  at  all.  Thence  they  inferred  the  necessity 
of  employing .  all  means,  while  yet  in  their  power, 
to  secure  the  constitution  by  such  *  strong  barriers 
that  no  king  or  minister  should  ever  dare  to  use  the 
same  language  with  any  parliament.  They  again 
claimed  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  against  the 
catholics,  and  presented  to  the  king  a  list  of  persons 
intrusted  with  offices,  who  were  either  convicted  or 
suspected  recusants,  though  the  king  had  promised 
to  the  last  house  of  commons  a  redress  of  this  re- 
ligious grievance  ;  and  as  Buckingham's  mother 
was  a  professed  catholic,  and  his  wife  not  free  from 
suspicion,  ali  indulgence  towards  the  catholics  was 
supposed  to  proceed  entirely  from  his  credit  and  au- 
thority. Such  was  the  bigotry  of  the  times,  tTiat 
to  disqualify  any  one  from  holding  an  office,  it  was 
sufficient  that  his  wife^  or  relations,  or  companions, 
were  papists,  though  he  himself  was  a  conformist. 

The  next  attack  which  the  commons  were  pre^ 
paring,  was  a  remonstrance  against  the  levying  ton- 
nage and  poundage  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. This  article,  together  with  the  new  imposition 
laid  on  merchandize  by  James,  constituted  nearly 
half  of  the  crown  revenues,  and  the  king,  deprived 
of  these  resources,  would  hav^^  been  reduced  to 
total  subjectiqn  and  dependence.  Charles,  alarmed 
at  the  yoke  which  he  saw  preparing  for  him,  deter- 
mined imme-diately  to  dissolve  the  parliament* 
When  this  resolution  was  known,  the  house  of 
'  peers  petitioned  him  that  he  would  allow  the  par- 
liament  to  continue  some  time  longer.  "  Nat  a  mo- 
infient^\  cried  the  kii)g  hastily ;  and  he  soon  after 
ended  the  session  by  a  dissolution. 

As  this  measure  was  foreseen,  the  commons  had 
taken  care  to  finish  and  publish  their  remonstrance, 
as  a  justification  of  their  conduct.  The  king  like- 
wise published  a  declaration,  in  which  he  gave  the 
reasons  of  his  disagreement  with  the  parliament,  and 
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of  their  sudden  dissolution.      These  publications 
furnished  both  parties  >xith  ample  matter  of  contro- 
versy.    But  all  impartial  men's  opinion  was,  "  that 
the  commons,  though  they  had  not  as  yet  vio- 
lated any  law,  yet,  by  their  unpliableness  and  in- 
dependence, were  insensibly  changing  the  spirit 
**  and  genius,  while  they  preserved  the  forms  of 
"  the  constitution ;  and  that  the  king  was  acting 
I  **  altogether  without  any  plan  ;  running  on  in  a 

I  "  toad  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  the  most  dan- 

*'  gerous  precipices,  and  concerting  no  proper  mea- 
"  sures  either  for  submitting  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
**  commons,  or  for  subduing  it." 

Charles  was  now  obliged  to  shew  by  his  conduct, 
what  he  did  really  understand  by  those  double  or 
triple-meani;ig  words  he  had  addressed  to  the  house  of 
commons ;  '*  I  shall  be  obliged  to  try  new  counsels." 
He  did  not  probably  intend  to  announce  that  he 
would  call  a  new  parliament,  as  in  the  present  state 
of  the  public  opinion,  and  with  the  general  spirit  of 
liberty  and  resistance  fermenting  among  the  whole 
nation,  he  could  not  expect  from  a  third  parliament 
more  compliance  than  he  had  met  with  in  the  two 
others.  Did  he  mean  to  say,  that  he  would  govern 
without  any  regard  to  parliamentary  privileges,  and 
even  without  a  parliament  ?  But  besides  the  energy 
of  character  requisite  for  such  a  bold  attempt,  and 
of  which  Charles  was  utterly  destitute ;  he  could 
not  undertake  it  without  having  his  exchequer  well 
stored,  and  a  strong,  well  disciplined  and  well  dis- 
posed army,  now  his  exchequer  was  empty ;  his 
army,  new  levied,  ill- paid,  and  worse  disciplined, 
was  nowise  superior  to  the  militia,  who  were  much 
more  numerous,  and  in  a  great  measure  under  the 
influence  of  the  country  gentlemen.  These  three 
words  had  still  a  third  meaning,  which,  though 
perhaps  the  less  plausible,  was  by  far  the  wisest  and  the 
safest  of  all ;  namely,  the  dismission  of  his  present 
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counsellors,  to  form  a  new  council,  a  new  admim« 
stratibn  composed  of  the  ablest  and  most  esteem- 
ed  men  he  could  engage,  and  from  which  the  ob- 
noxious Buckingham  should  have  been  excluded, 
which  alone  would  have  revived  Charles's  popularity* 
This  new  council  would  have  advised  him  to  con- 
clude immediately  a  peace  with  Spain,  to  introduce 
the  greatest  economy  in  his  expenses,  and  all  pos- 
sible improvements  in  all  the  branches  of  his  re* 
venue ;  to  comply  with  all  reasonable  demands,  and 
redress  all  real  grievances  already  complained  of ;  to 
shew  himself  eagerly  careful  of  securing  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  his  people  by  encouraging 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry  ;  to  dispel  all 
anxiety  about  public  liberty  by  suggesting  occasion* 
ally,  that,  far  from  thinking  of  any  alteration  in  the 
form  of  government,  be  was  determined  to  assem- 
ble the  parliament  when  the  violent  agitation  of 
minds  which  generally  prevailed,  and  could  not  but 
endanger  the  constitution,  should  be  entirely  sub- 
sided.    In  the  mean  time,  by  employing  moderate- 
ly the  extraordinary  resources  so  frequently  used  in 
the  preceding  reigns   to  procure  money,  such  as 
privy  seals,  benevolences,  &c,  he  would  have  found 
in  the  dispositions  of  his  happy  and  grateful  sub- 
jects, the  means  of  providing  for  all  his  wants. 
After  having  thus  recovered  and  consolidated  in  a 
few  years  an  independent  situation,  he  could  have  as- 
sembled parliaments  without  any  apprehension  for 
his  prerogative,  and  even  have  it  confirmed  by  them 
on  complying  with  a  few  reasonable  concessions  of 
no  great  importance.    But  Charles's  conduct  soon 
proved  that  such  was  not  his  meanings     Convinced 
as  he  was,  that  Buckingham's  sole  guilt  wa3  the  be- 
ing his  favourite,  no  consideration  whatever  could 
induce  him  to  abandon  his  friend ;  be  preferred  to 
recur*  to  the  extraordinary  resources  which  had 
been  successfully  employed  by  his  predecessors^  and 
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which  he  thought  could  not  be  less  advantageous  to 
himself. 

A  commission  was  openly  granted  to  compound 
with  the  catholics,  by  dispensing  with  the  penal 
laws  enacted  against  them,  A  loan  was  required 
from  the  nobility  and  the  city ;  the  former  con- 
tributed slowly,  the  latter  refused  on  several  pre* 
tences.  Each  of  the  maritime  towns  were  required 
by  order  of  council  to  arm,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  adjacent  counties,  so  many  vessels  as  were  ap- 
pointed them.  The  city  of  London  was  rated  at 
twenty  ships.  This  taxation  had  been  once  imposed 
by  Elizabeth ;  but  when  Charles  tried .  to  carry  it 
some  steps  farther,  it  created  violent  discontents. 
Forced  loans  and  benevolences  were  also  recurred 
to,  but  with  some  moderation ;  till  the  defeat  of 
the  king  of  Defnmark  by  the  Imperialists,  when 
money  becoming  more  necessary  than  ever  to  re- 
pair, the  breach  in  the  alliance,  an  act  of  council 
was  passed,  importing,  that  as  the  urgency  of  affairs 
admitted  not  the  way  of  applying  to  parliament, 
the  most  speedy,  equal,  and  convenient  method  of 
supply,  was  by  a  general  loan  from  the  subjects, 
according  as  every  man  was  assessed  in  the  rolls  of 
the  last  subsidy,  which  was  the  precise  sum  which 
each  would  have  paid,  had  the  vote  of  four  subsi- 
dies passed  into  a  law ;  but  care  was  taken  to  inform 
the  people,  that  the  sums  thus  exacted  were  not 
received  as  subsidies  but  as  loans.  These  means, 
however  authorised  by  precedents,  and  even  by 
statute,  were  a  violation  of  liberty,  and  tended  so 
openly  to  render  all  parliaments  superfluous,  that  •a 
general  alarm  prevailed  among  the  nation.  Some' 
who  were  most  active  in  encouraging  their  neigh- 
bours to  refuse  the  loan,  and  to  insist  upon  their 
common  rights  and  privileges,  were  by  warrant  of 
the  council  thrown  into  prison.  Many  of  them  at- 
tempted to  defead  the  public  liberties  at  their  own 
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hazard  and  expence,  and  to  demand  th^ir  release 
not  as  a  favour,  but  as  their  due,  by  the  laws  of 
their  country.  The  special  command  of -the  king 
and  council,  issued  for  their  commitment,  was  plead- 
ed ;  and  it  was  asserted,  that  it  was  not  admitted  by  ^ 
law  as  sufficient  for  refusing  bail  to  the  prisoners. 

The  question  was  brought  to  a  solemn  trial  before 
the  king's  bench,  and  the  whole  kingdom  w^s  at- 
tentive to  the  issue  of  a  cause  of  so  great  import- 
ance. It  appeared  beyond  controversy,  that  per- 
sonal Eberty  had  been  secured  against  arbitrary 
power  in  the  crown  by  six  several  statutes,  and  by 
an  article  of  the  great  charter,  and  that  the  courts 
of  judicature  had  scarcely  in  any  instance  r^efused 
bail  upon  commitments  by  special  command  of  the 
king,  because  the  persons  committed  had  seldom  or 
ever  dared  to  demand  it. 

Sir  Randolph  Crew,  chief  justice,  had  been  dis- 
placed as  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the  court,  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  esteemed  more  obsequious,  had 
been  appointed  to  that  high  office ;  yet  the  judges, 
by  his  direction,  went  no  farther  than  to  remand 
the  gentlemen  to  prison  and  refuse  the  bail  which 
was  offered ;  the  Attorney  General  insisting  on  hav- 
ing the  question  decided  by  a  general  judgment, 
they  prudently  declined  complying,  as  the  nation 
was  already  exasperated  to  the.  highest  degree. 
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The  nation  had  at  that  time  many  other  motives 
of  complaint.  The  army  which  had  made  the 
fruitless  expedition  to  C4adiz,  was  dispersed  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  money  was  levied  upon  the 
counties  for  the  payment  of  their  quarters.  The 
soldiers  were  billeted  upon  private  houses,  contrary 
to  custom,  which  required  that,  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  they  should  be  quartered  in  inns  and  public 
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houses.  Those  who  had  refused  or  delayed  the 
loan,  were  sure  to  be  loaded  with  a  great  number 
of  these  disorderly  guests.  Many  too  of  low 
condition,  who  had  shewn  a  refractory  disposition^ 
were  pressed  into  the  service  and  enlisted  in  the 
fleet  or  army.  Sir  Peter  Hayman,  for  the  same 
reasoti,  was  dispatched  on  an  errand  to  the  Palati- 
nate, Glenville,  an  eminent  lawyer,  had  been 
obliged  during  the  former  interval  of  parliament 
to  accept  of  an  office  in  the  navy. 

A  general  complaint  against  the  licentiousness 
of  the  soldiers  had  occasioned  martial  law  to  be  ex- 
ercised ;  and  by  a  contradiction  usually  attending 
the  ill-humour  of  the  people,  while  they  were 
exasperated  by  the  outrages  of  the  soldiers,  they 
were  still  more  so  by  the  remedy  which  they 
thought  worse  than  the  disease. 

Charles,  baffled  in  every  attempt  against  Austria 
for  recovering  the  Palatinate,  wantonly  embroils 
himself  \vith  France  without  the  least  provocation, 
and  engages  at  once  in  war  with  two  powers,  whose 
interest  had  been  hitherto  deemed  incompatible. 
The  little  plausibility  of  all  the  motives  he  gave  to 
that  unaccountable  rupture  urged  on  by  Bucking- 
ham, has  induced  the  most  respectable  English  his- 
torians, such  as  Clarendon  and  Hume,  to  ascribe  it  to 
an  anecdote  which  is  no  less  false  than  incredible 
respecting  a  pretended  disappointment  experienced 
by  the  Duke  in  his  amours  with  the  French  quefen 
through  the  jealousy  and  rivalship  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, who,  it  is  supposed,  was  also  in  love  with  that 
princess,  though  it  is  generally  known  that  he  had 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  humiliation  of  her 
family,  and  that  he  was  always  upon  his  guard 
against  the  intrigues  which  the  queen  and  her  court 
excited  against  him.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to 
recur  to  such  slanderous  tales  against  such  great 
personages,  to  discover  what  the  known  character 
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of  Buckingham  sufficiently  explains.     Uk  conduct 
in  France  and  his  hatred  against  Richelieu,  were 
in  great  measure  the  counterpart  of  his  conduct  in 
Spain  and  of  his  hatred  against   Olivares,  and  the 
consequences  were  nearly  the  same,  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  Charles'  marriage  with  princess  Henrietta 
being  already  made,  could  not  be  broken  as  had 
been  that  with  the  Infanta.     As  to  the  particulars 
of  what  passed  in  France  on   that  occasion,  the 
truth  is,  that  when  Charles  married  by  proxy  the 
princess  Henrietta,  Buckingham   was  sent  ovel*  to 
Paris   to  receive  the  young  queen  and  accompany 
her  to  England  with  all  the  pomp  and  honours 
generally  attending  such  august  alliances.       The, 
handsomeness  of  his  person,  the  gracefulness  of  his 
air,  the  s^piendour  of  his  equipage,  his  address,  his 
gaiety,  and  his  magnificence  were  much  admired* 
-As  long  as  he  confined  himself  in  the  proper  limits 
of  a  civil  gaUantry,  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  the 
French  queen  herself,  smiled  to  his  homage*     But 
in  the  journey  to  Amiens,  whereto  it  was  agreed 
that  the  French  court  should  accompany  the  Prin- 
cess Henrietta  to  deliver  her  into  Buckingham's 
hands  ;  this  presumptuous  man  had  the  insolence  td 
carry  his  ambitious  addresses  to  the  French  queen 
berself,  affecting  on  all  occasions,  such  an  ardent 
and  romantic  love,  that  these  fits  of  ridiculous 
foppery  were  laughed  at  by  the  whole  court.     The 
king  and  queen  equally  surprised  and  displeased  at 
this  scandalous  behaviour,  directed  Cardinal  Riche- 
Keu  to  warn  the  duke,  that  this  foolish  indecent  farce 
was  carried  too  far,  and  that  he  must  put  an  end  to 
it.     The  cardinal  did  not,  probably,  much  trouble 
himself  about  palliating  by  conciliating  expressions 
the  bitterness  of  the  message.    Buckingham  highly 
ofiended  at  it,  vowed  the  most  violent  hatred  to 
the  cardinal,   and  swore  vengeance  against  him  and 
against   France.      He  had  not,  however,   entirely 
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given  up  all  hopes  of  success  towards  the  queen  o£ 
France,  and  some  time  after  he  was  preparing  for  a 
new  embassy  to  Paris,  when  he  was  officially  in- 
formed that  Lewis  would  not  admit  him.  This  in- 
sult, which  he  had  too  much  deserved,  wounded 
him  to  the  quick ;  he  swore  that  he  would,  see  the 
queen  in  spite  of  all  the  power  of  France,  and,  from 
that  moment  he  determined  to  engage  England  in* 
a  war  with  that  kingdom^ 

He  first  took  advantage  of  sdme  quarrels  excited 
by  the  queen's  attendants,  to  persuade  Charles  to 
dismiss  at  once  all  her  French  servants^  contrary  to 
the  articles  of  the  marriage  treaty.  He  encouraged 
thf  English  ships  of  war,  and  privateers,  to  seize 
vessels  bjelonging  to  French  merchants,  which  he 
forthwith  condemned  as  prizes  by  a  sentence  of  the 
court  of  Admiralty.  But  finding  that  sill  these  in- 
juries  produced  only  remonstrances  and  embassies, 
or  at  most  reprisals,  he  strongly  solicited  Charles 
to  embrace  the  protection  of  the  distressed  reli- 
gionists in  France,  who  were  now  besieged  by  a 
formidable  army  at  Larochelle,  a  maritime  town  in 
France,  that  had  long  enjoyed  its  privileges  inde- 
pendent of  the  French  king,  but  that  had  for  some 
years  embraced  the  reformed  religion.  A  fleet  of 
one  hundred  sail,  and  an  army  of  seven  thousand 
men,  were  entrusted  to  the  command  of  the  duke, 
to  relieve  Larochelle ;  but  the  inhabitants  refused 
to  admit  allies  of  whose  coming  they  had  not  been 
previously  informed,  and  Buckingham,  after  an  in- 
judicious attempt  on  the  island  of  Rhe,  was  oblig- 
ed to  think  of  a  retreat,  but  made  it  so  unskilftilly, 
that  it  was  equivalent  to  a  total  rout.  He  returned 
to  England  having  lost  two  thirds  of  his  land  forces, 
totally  discredited  both  as  an  admiral  and  a  general, 
though  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal 
bravery. 
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The  disasters  experienced  at  Larbchelle  had  coh- 
siderably  increased  the  discontents  which  prevailed 
among  the  English.  Their  liberties  they  believed 
were  invaded,  illegal  taxes  extorted,  their  commerce 
totally  annihilated  by  the  French  war,  and  their 
military  honours  stained..  These  calamities  were 
ascribed  entirely  to  Charles's  obstinacy,'  in  adhering 
to  the  counsels  of  Buckingham,  and  in  countenanc- 
ing his  insolent  gallantries  and  his  boyish  caprices. 

-The  assembling  of  >  a  parliament  in  such  unfa- 
vourable circumstances  seemed  very  dangerous  y  it 
was,  however,  imperiously  commanded  by  the  absd^ 
lute  necessity  of  supply ;  but  the  more  to  soften  th^ 
minds  in  favour  of  Buckingham,  it  was  concerted 
that  he  should  be  the  first  person  that  proposed  this 
measure  in  council. 

When  the  commons  assembled,  they  appeared  to 
be  men  of  the  same  independent  spirit  with  their 
predecessors,  and  possessed  of  such  riches,  that  their 
property  was  computed  to  surpass  three  times  that 
of  the  house  of  peers.  'They,  however,  entered  on 
business  with  temper  and  decorum,  and  in  stating 
the  grievances  the  nation  laboured  under,  their  lan- 
guage was  no  less  decent  than  nervous.  In  defence 
of  the  late  measures,  the  court  party  pleaded  only 
the  necessity  to  which  the  king  had  been  reduced 
by  the  obstinacy  of  the  two  former  parliaments, 
and  concurred  without  the  least  opposition,  in  pass- 
ing a  vote  against  arbitrary  imprisonments  and  for- 
ced loans.  The  spirit  of  liberty  being  gratified  by 
this  successful  exertion,  the  reiterated  messages  of 
the  king,  who,  pressed  for  supply,  determined  a  vote 
of  five  subsidies,  with  which,  though  much  infe- 
rior to  his  wants,  he  declared  himself  well  satisfied; 
and  even  tears  of  affection  started  in  his  eyes  when 
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he  was  informed  of  this  concession.  But  the  sup^ 
ply  was  not  yet  passed  into  a  law,  and  the  com- 
mons tesolved  to  employ  the  interval  in  sectfrrng 
their  rights  and  liberties  against  new  violatioifs. 
They  amrmed  that  they  did  not  pretend  to  any 
unusual  powers  or  privileges,  but  only  to  preserve 
those  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  their 
ancestors }  and  that  new  law  they  resolved  to  call  a 
petition  of  rights  as  implying,  that  it  contained,  a 
corroboration  or  explanation  of  the  ancient  consti' 
tution  without  any  infringement  of  royal  preroga^ 
tive  or  acquisition  of  new  liberties. 

While  the  committee  was  employed  in  framing 
this  petition  of  right,  the  favourers  of  each  party, 
both  in  parliament  and  throughout  the  nation,  were 
engaged  in  disputes  about  this  bdll^  which  in  aH  like* 
lihood  was  tp  form  a  memorable  era  in  the  Eng- 
lish governments  The  partizans  of  the  commons 
grounded  their  aifguments  on  the  great  charter  and 
ancient  statutes,  to  which  those  of  the  crown  op« 
posed  long  custom  and  precedents ;  the  lords  in-^ 
dined  to  the  side  of  the  crown ;  they  were,  how- 
ever^ far  from  intending  to  sacrifice  the  liberties  of 
the  nation  to  arbitrary  will ;  and  afrai49  iest  the 
commons  should  go  too  far  in  their  projected  peti- 
tion^ they  framed  a  moderate  plan,  which  they  re« 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  lower 
house.  It  consisted  merely  in  a  general  declaration 
that  the  great  diarter  and  the  six  statutes,  conceiv- 
ed to  be  explanations  of  it,  stand  still  in  force  to  all 
intents  and  purposes ;  that  in  consequence  of  the 
.  great  charter  and  statutes,  and  by  the  tenor  of  the 
ancient  customs  and  laws  of  the  kingdom,  every 
subjedt  has  a  fundamental  property  in  his  goods^ 
and  a  fundamental  liberty  of  his  person  ;  that  this 
property  and  liberty  are  as  entire  at  present  as  du- 
ring any  former  period  of  the  English  government ; 
that  in  all  common  cases,  the  common  law  ou^t  to 
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be  the  standard  of  proceedings ;  "  And  in  case, 
"  that  for  the  security  of  his  majesty's  person,  the 
"  general  safety  of  his  people,  or  the  peaceable 
"  government  of  the  kingdom,  the  king  shall  find 
"  just  cause,  for  reasons  of  state,  to  imprison  or  re- 
*'  strain  any  man's  person  ;  he  was  petitioned  gra- 
*'  ciously  to  declare  that  within  a  convenient  time, 
"  he  shall  and  will  express  the  cause  of  the  commit- 
*'  ment  or  restraint,  either  general  or  special,  and 
"  upon  a  cause  so  expressed,  will  leave  the  prisoner 
•'  immediately  to,  be  tried  according  to  the  com- 
"  mon  law  of  the  land." 

At  that  juncture,  the  king's  serjeant  having  assert- 
ed in  a  pleading  before  the  peers,  that  the  king 
must  sometimes  govern  by  acts  of  state,  as  well  as 
by  law,  this  position  gave  such  offence,  that  he  was 
immediately  committed  to  prison,  and  was  not  re- 
leased but  upon  his  recantation  and  submission. 

However  wise  and  reasonable  may  appear  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  peers,  the  commons,  fer  from 
approving  it,  were  fully  convinced,  that  general  de- 
clarations signified  nothing,  and  that  the  latter 
clause  left  their  liberties  rather  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion than  before.  They  proceeded  therefore  with 
great  zeal,  in  framing  the  model  of  a  petition, 
which  should  contain  expressions  more  precipe,  and 
more  favourable  to  public  freedom  j  nor  were  they 
to  be  diverted  fi-om  it  by  a  message  from  the  king, 
in  which  he  acknowledged  past  errors,  and  promised 
that  liereafier  there  should  be  no  just  cayse  of 
complaint.  They  were  no  better  satisfied  with  2 
letter  which  Charles  sent  to  the  house  of  lords,  in 
which  he  declared,  **  ITiat  neither  he,  nor  his  privy 
"  council,  would  hereafter  imprison  any  man  for 
**  not  lending^  mbney,  or  for  any  other  cause, 
**  which  in  his  conscience  he  thought  not  to  cpn- 
*•  cem  the  public  good."  This  promise*  though 
enforced  to  the  commons  by  the  commendation  o£ 
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the  upper  house^  made  no  more  impression  than  all 
the  former  messages.  The  commons,  conscious,  of 
their  strength,  wanted  to  display  it,  and  preferred 
to  any  voluntary  concessions,  theJr  framing  a  new 
law,  which  they  thought  might  not  be  violated  or 
eluded  by  any  interpretation,  construction,  or  con- 
trary precedent. 

The  petition  of  right  having  passed  the  commoni, 
was  sent  to  the  house  of  peer-s,  who  admitted  it 
without  any  material  alteration ;  nothing  but  the 
royal  assent  was  wanting  to  give  it  the  torce  of  a 
law.  The  king  accordingly  came  to  the  house  of 
peers,  sent  for  the  commons,  and  instead  of  the 
usual  concise  and  clear  form,  by  which  a  bill  is 
either  confirnJed  or  rejected,  he  said  in  answer  to 
the.  petition,  "  The  king  willeth,  that  right  be  done 
^^  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm, 
^^  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  into  execution,  that 
"  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  of  any  wroi:^  or 
"  oppression  contrary  to  their  just  rights  and  li- 
"  berties;  to  the  preservation?  whereof  he  holds  him- 
"  self  in  conscience  as  much  obliged  as  of  his  own 
"  prerogative.'* 

The  commons  could  not  be  satisfied  with  so 
vague  an  answer,  and  to  give  vent  to  their  ill-hu- 
mour, they  fell  on  doctor  Man  waring,  who  had 
preached  and  published  a  sermon,  which  was  print- 
ed by  special  command  of  the  king,  and  was  found 
to  contain  doctrines,  subversive  of  all  civil  liberty. 
The  commons  impeached  him  on  these  doctrines. 
The  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  the  peers 
was,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  house ;  be  fined  one  thousand  pounds 
to  the  king ;  make  submission  and  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  dfience;  be  suspended  during  three 
years ;  be  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical 
dignity  or  secular  office,  and  that  his  book  be  call- 
ed in  and  burnt. 
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Tlie  severity  of  this  sentence  is  still  less  remark- 
able than  the  unaccountable  imprudence  of  govern- 
ment on  that  occasion.  No  sooner  was  the  session 
ended,  than  this  man  received  a  pardon,  and  was 
promoted  to  a  living  of  considerable  value.  Some 
years  after,  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph. 
After  such  an  instance  of  insincerity,  what  reliance 
from  the  king's  promises  could  be  expected  ? 

The  commons  now  proceeded  to  censure  the  con- 
duct of  Buckingham,  and  in  order  to  divert  the 
tempest  which  threatened  the  duke,  the  king  deter- 
mined to  satisfy  the  people  with  regard  to  the  peti- 
tion of  right.  He  came  therefore  to  the  house  of 
peers,  and  pronouncing  the  usual  form  of  words, 
"  Lei  it  be  law  as  is  desired,"  gave  a  full  sanction 
and  authority  to  the  petition  ;  the  purport  of  which 
was,  to  secure  the  execution  of  Magna  Charta,  of 
the  statutes  of  Edward  I.  Edward  III.  and  of  all 
other  laws,  which  prohibited  the  levying  of  any 
grant,  loan,  benevolence,  and  taxes  whatsoever, 
without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  and  enacted, 
that  no  subject  of  any  rank  or  description,  should 
ever  be  imprisoned,  deprived  of  his  property,  or 
put  to  death,  without  being  tried  according  to  the 
usual  forms  of  justice,  and  the  law  of  the  country. 
Jt  was  likewise  earnestly  requested,  that  all  existing 
commissions  for  trials  by  martial  law,  should  be  re- 
pealed and  annulled,  and  that  none  of  the  kind 
should  ever  be  renewed.  The  acclamations  with 
which  the  house  resounded,  and  the  universal  joy 
difFiised  over  the  nation,  showed  how  much  this  pe- 
tition had  been  the  object  of  all  men's  views  and  ex- 
pectations. Besides  the  additional  security  it  gave 
to  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  it  circumscribed  in  so 
many  articles  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  king's 
sanction  produced  such  a  change  in  the  government, 
as  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  revolution. 

Xet  the  commons  were  far  from  beii^  satisfied 
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with  this  important  victory.  They  continued  their 
inquiries  into  every  part  of  government.  They  re- 
monstrated against  a  commissiony  which  had  been 
granted  for  levying  money  by  impositions  or  other- 
wise, where  form  and  circumstance,  as  expressed  in 
the  commission,  must  be  dispensed  withj  rather  than 
tlie  substance  be  lost  or  hazarded;  ;in  obvious  scheme 
to  render  the  parliaments  entirely  useless.  They 
were  not  less  strenuous  in  their  representations 
s^gainst  another  commission,  which  had  been  issued 
for  raising  ten  thousand  German  horse,  and  trans- 
porting them  to  England,  in  order,  as  it  was  sup* 
posed,  to  jiupport  the  projected  impositions  on  ex- 
cises. They  next  resumed  their  censure  on  Buck- 
ingham, and  presented  a  remonstrance,  .in  whidi 
they  recapitulated  all  national  grievances  and  mis* 
fortunes,  and  omitted  no  circumstance  which  could 
render  the  whole  administration  despicable  and 
odiou^.  This  remonstrance  was  the  more  provok- 
ing, as  it  joined  to  the  extreme  acrimony  of  the 
subject,  an  affected  civility  and  submission  in  the 
language ;  and  as  it  was  the  first  return  the  king 
met  with  for  his  late  sacrifices  of  prerogative,  the 
greatest  by  far  ever  made  by  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors, he  could  not  be  but  extremely  offended  at  it, 
and  deeply  repented  having  made  such  concessions. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  remonstrance  was  pre- 
sented to^the  king,' the  commons  sent  the  bill  of 
subsidy  i6  the  upper  house,  and  prepared  another 
remonstrance  agamst  the  levying  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  without  consent  of  parliament,  as  being 
a  palpable  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  an  open  infringement  of  the  petition  of  right 
lately  granted.  The  king  prevented  the  finishing 
of  that  remonstrance,  by  suddenly  ending  this  ses- 
sion by  a  prorogation,  June  26th« 

AU  th^  subsidies  given  by  parliament  were  soon 
expended  in  preparing  a  considerable  fleet  and  army 
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for  the  relief  of  Larochelle,  now  closely  besieged  by 
land,  and  threatened  wich  a  blockade  by  sea.  The 
earl  of  Denbigh,  brother-in-law  to  Buckingham, 
had  been  already  dispatched  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  returned  without  having  effected  ^ny  thing, 
and  had  even  declined  to  attack  the  enemy's  fleet. 
In  order  to  repair  that  dishonour,  the  duke  hasten- 
ed to  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  to  take  the  cornT 
mand  of  the  new  expediiion,  when  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  one  Felton,  of  a  good  family,  but  of  an 
ardent  melancholy  temper,  who  had  served  under 
the  duke  in  the  station  of  lieutenant.  His  captain 
being  killed  in  the  retreat  at  the  isle  of  Rhe,  Felton 
had  applied  for  the  company,  and  when  disappoint- 
ed, he  threw  up  his  commission.  While  he  was 
brooding  on  this  private  cause  of  resentment,  he 
met  with  the  remonstrance  of  the  commons,  in 
which  the  duke  was  represented  as  the  cause  of 
every  grievance.  The  national  discontent  thus 
communicated  to  that  desperate  enthusiast,  inflam- 
ed his  vindictive  disposition  against  this  d^gerous 
foe  to  his  country.  As  the  diAe,  in  ^  narrow  pas- 
sage, turned  to  speak  to  one  ot  his  followers,  be 
«-as  on'  a  sudden  struck  on  the  breast  with  a  knife. 
Without  uttering  other  words,  thaq,  "  Tfie  villain 
"  has  killed  me!"  he  puUed  oyt  the  knife,  and 
breathed  his  last.  The  murderer,  when  asked,  at 
whose  instigation  he  had  committed  the  horrid 
deed,  answered,  that  no  man  living  had  crecUt 
to  have  disposed  him  to  such  an  action,  but  that 
believing  he  should  perish  In  the  attempt,  he  had 
expired  his  motives  in  his  hat ;  in  the  inside  of 
which  was  sewed  a  paper,  containing  four  or  five 
lines  of  the  reQionstrance  of  the  commoas,  which 
declared  Buckingham  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom^ 
and  under  these  lines  was  a  short  ejaculation  or 
prayer.  The  king  received  the  news  of  Bucking- 
ham's deatii  •^lOx  great  composure  in  public,  but 
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lamented  it  bitterly,  as  he  was  still  as  much  a$  ever 
iittached  to  him,  and  during  his  whole  life  he  re- 
tained  an  affection  for  the  friends  of  his  fi^vourite, 
^d  a  prejudice  against  his  enemies. 

After  Buckingham's  death  the  command  of  the 
fleet  and  army  destined  for  Larochelle  w^s  confer-? 
red  on  the  earl  of  Lindesey,  but  when  he  arrived  he 
found  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  surrender  at  dis-? 
^retion  even  in  sight  of  the  English  forces. 

Ann,  162g. 

The  parliament  was  assembled  at  the  latter  end  of 
January,  and  the  commons  immediately  found  new 
causes  of  complaint,  such  as  Manwaring's  pardon 
and  promotion,  the  same  favour  granted  to  two 
other  clergymen,  who  for  like  reasons  were  no  less, 
obnoxious  to  the  commons,  and  the  promotion  of 
Montague  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  though  he  ha4 
been  censured  for  moderation  towards  the  catholics* 
the  most  odious  of  all  crimes  at  that  time.  .They 
found  likewise,  that  to  all  the  copies  of  the  petition 
of  right  which  were  dispersed,  had  been  annexed 
by  the  king*s  order  the  first  answer,  which  had 
given  so  little  satisfaction  to .  the  commons ;  an  ex- 
pedient by  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  people,  that  the  king  had  nowise  receded  from 
his  former  claim  and  pretensions,  As  to  the  duty 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  for  above  a  cen- 
tury had  been  considered  the  due  of  the  king,  even 
before  it  was  voted  by  parliament,  Charles  foresee- 
ing, from  what  had  passed  about  it  in  the  last  session, 
th^t  the  same  controversy  would  be  renewed,  took 
care^yery  early  to  inform  the  commons,  with  many 
mild  and  reconciling  expressions,  ^'  that  he  had  not 
/'  tj^ten  these  duties  as  appertaining  tp  his  heredir 
*^  tary  prerogative ;  but  that  it  ever  was  and  still  is 
^^  his  meaning  to  enjoy  them  as  a  gift  of  his  people  j 
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^^  and  that  if  he  had  hitherto  levied  these  duties,  he 
^*  pretended  to  justify  himself  by  the  necessity  of  so 
^*  doing,  not  by  any  right  which  he  assumed." 

This  concession,  which  evinces  the  king*s  moderate 
temper,  now  freed  from  the  influence  of  Bucking- 
ham's violent  counsels,  might  have  satisfied  the  com. 
mons,  had  they  entertained  no  other  view  than,  that 
of  securing  their  own  powers  and  privileges  ;  but 
their  plan  was  evidently  to  reduce  the  king  to  com- 
plete and  perpetual  dependence.    They  accordingly 
insisted,  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  that  the  king 
should  at  once  entirely  desist  from  levying  these  du- 
ties, after  which  they  were  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion how  far  they  would  restore  him  to  the  posses* 
pion  of  a  revenue  of  which  he  had  clearly  divested 
himselft    Besides  the  extreme  hardness  of  this  con- 
dition, there  were  other  reasons  which  deterred 
Charles  from  complying  with  it.     It  was  probable 
that  the  commons  might  renew  their  former  project 
of  making  this  revenue  only  temporary,  and  would 
cut  off  the  new  impositions  which  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, but  especially  James,  liad  levied,  and  which 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  public  revenue. 
Besides,  as  they  openly  declared,  that  they  had  at 
present  many  pretensions   of  the  greatest   conse- 
quence, chiefly  with  regard  to  religion,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  if  compliance  were  refused,  no  supply 
must  be  expected  from  the  commons. 

Charles,  immediate  successor  to  a  long  series  of 
fnonarchs  who  had  exercised  an  unlimited  authority, 
considered  as  the  greatest  of  all  indignities  that  of 
being  degraded  from  his  rank  into  a  slave  of  his 
piost  insolent  and  ungrateful  subjects ;  he  did  not, 
however,  break  immediately  with  them,  upon  their 
postponing  from  day  to  day  the  vote  of  a  supply. 
Jie  thought  that  he.  could  better  justify  any  strong 
pleasure  which  he  might  afterwards  be  obliged  to 
take,  if  he  allowed  them  to  carry  tQ  the  utmost  ex- 
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tremities  the  attacks  upon  his  government  and  pre* 
rogathre.  He  contented  himself  for  the  present 
ivith  soliciting  the  lower  house  by  messages  and 
speeches.  But  instead  of  hearkening  to  his  solicita- 
tions, they  carried  their  scrutiny  into  his  manage* 
ment  of  the  church,  and  levelled  their  formidable 
censures  against  the  followers  of  Arminius,  a  sect 
who  had  opposed  the  rigid  tenets  of  predestination, 
and  some  of  whom,  by  the  indulgence  of  James  and 
Charles,  had  attained  the  highest  preferments  in  the 
hierarchy* 

The  appellation  of  puritan  at  that  time  was  ap« 
plied  to  three  diflFerent  parties,  which,  though  c(Jm- 
monly  united,  were  actuated  by  diflFerent  views  and 
motives.    There  were  political  puritans,  who  main- 
tained the  most  exalted  principles  of  civil  liberty;  the 
puritans  in  discipline,  who  were  averse  to  the  cere- 
monies and  episcopal  government  of  the  church ; 
and  the  doctrinal  puritans,  who  rigidly  defended  the 
speculative  system  of  the  first  reformers.    In  oppo* 
sition  to  them  stood  the  court^party,  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  Arminians,  with  this  distinction,  that  the 
latter,  being  introduced  a  few  years  before,  did  not 
as  yet  comprehend  all  those  who  were  favourable 
to  the  churcli  and  to.  monarchy.     The  house  of 
commons  being  now  much  governed  by  the  puri-. 
tanical  party,  thought  they  could  not  better  serve 
their  cause  than  by  branding  the  Arminian  sect.    In 
the  debates  of  the  commons  it  is  easy  to  discern,  so 
early,  some  sparks  of  that  enthusiastic  fire  which 
afterwards  set  the  whole   nation   in   combustion^ 
Oliver  Cromwell,  at  that  time  a  young  man  of  no 
account  in  the  nation,  is  mentioned  in  these  debates 
as  complaining  of  one  clergyman,  who,  he  was  told, 
preached  flat  popery.    It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
exactly  the  first  words  of  this  fanatical  hypocrite 
correspond  with  the  character  he  afterwards  dis- 
played. 
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The  inquiries  concerning  tonnage  and  poundage 
went  iiand  in  hand  with  those  metaphysico-theolo^* 
cal  controversies,  to  which  the  greatest  philosophers^ 
even  in  the  tranquillity  of  retreat,  had  never  mthar- 
to  been  able  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution.  The 
officers  of  the  custom-house  were  summoned  before 
the  commons  to  give  an  account  fay  what  authority 
they  had  seized  the  goods  of  merchants  who  had  re- 
fused to  pay  these  duties.  The  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer were  questioned  concerning  their  decrees 
on  that  head.  Sir  John  EUiot  framed  a  remon^ 
strance  against  levying  tonnage  and  poundage  with- 
out the  consent  of  parliament,  and  offered  it  to  the 
derk  to  be  read.  It  was  refused.  He  read  it  him- 
self, and  the  question  being  then  called  for,  the 
'  speaker.  Sir  John  Finch,  said,  that  he  had  a  command 
from  the  king  to^adjoum^  and  to  put  no  ques&on. 
Upon  which  he  rose  and  left  the  chair.  The  whole 
^  house  was  in  an  uproar.  The  speaker  was  pushed 
back,  and  forcibly  held  in  the  chair  till  a  short  re- 
monstrance '  was  framed,  and  was  passed  by  acda* 
mation  rather  than  by  vote.  Papists  and  Arminians 
were  declared  capital  enemies  of  the  commonwealth* 
Those  who  levied  tonnage  and  poundage  were 
branded  with  the  same  epithet ;  and  even  the  mer- 
chants who  should  voluntarily  pay  those  duties, 
were  denominated  betrayers  of  English  liberty,  and 
public  enemies.  The  doors  being  locked,  the  usher 
of  the  house  of  lords,  who  was  sent  by  the  king, 
could  not  get  admittance  till  the  remonstrance  was 
finished.  By  the  king*s  order  he  took  the  mace 
from  the  table,  which  ended  their  proceedings ;  and 
a  few  days  after  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 

The  discontents  of  the  nation  ran  very  hi^  on 
account  of  this  violent  rupture  between  the  king 
and  parliament ;  and  Charles,  who  had  much  im« 
proved  his  situation  by  his  moderation  and  forbear^ 
^c^,  how  inflamed  still  more  those  discontentSi^ 
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and  turned  them  all  against  himself  by  a  display  of 
severity  which  he  had  not  the  power,  nor,  proba- 
bly, the  intention  to  carry  to  extremities.  Six 
members  of  the  commons  were,  by  his  order,  com- 
mitted to  prison  on  account  of  the  last  tumult  in 
the  house,  which  was  called  sedition.  Three  other 
members  were  summoned  to  their  trial  in  the  kinff*s 
bench  for  seditious  speeches  and  behaviour  in  parlia- 
ment; but  refusing  to  answer  before  an  inferior 
court,  as  members  of  a  superior,  they  were  con- 
demned to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure, 
to  find  securities  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  to 
be  fined,  two  at  one  thousand  pounds  each,  and 
the  third  at  five  hundred  pounds.  This  sentence, 
issued  by  the  influence  of  the  crown,  served  only  to 
shew  the  king's  disregard  to  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament, and  produced  an  immense  popularity  to  the 
sufferers,  who  had  so  bravely ^  in  opposition  to  arbi^ 
trary  pcmer^  defended  the  liberties  of*  the  people. 
Such  was  and  ever  will  be  the  consequence  of  so  im- 
politic a  measure  in  similar  circumstances ;  it  has 
besides  the  still  more  pernicious  effect  of  pointing 
out  and  recommending  the  most  dangerous  leaders  to 
the  populace,  and  of  turning  rapidly  a  momentary 
riot  into  a  sedition,  or  a  sedition  into  a  rebellion. 

Here  opens  the  interesting  period,  when,  provi- 
dentially freed  from  the  degrading  sway  of  favour* 
ites,  and  from  the  attempts  of  an  exaggerated  or 
rather  mistaken  zezd  for  liberty,  savouring  too 
much  of  pure  democracy,  Charles  acts  by  himself, 
following  only  his  own  genius  and  disposition.  The 
same  motives  which  had  compelled  him  to  disolvethe 
last  parliament  determined  him  not  to  call  any  more 
till  the  nation  discovered  more  tractable  dispositions. 
His  first  measure  was  to  make  peace  with  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  The  endeavours  of  these  twp 
sovereigns  to  leave  no  grounds  of  animosity  to  the 
English  nation,  were  carried  so  far,  that  they  gene- 
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rously  released  and  sent  home  all  the  English  pri- 
soners taken  in  the"  expedition  against  Cadiz,  and 
after  the  retreat  from  the  isle  of  Rhe.  In  the 
'  treaty  with  Spain,  no  conditions  were  made  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Palatine,  except  that  Spain  promised 
in  general  to  use  her  good  offices  for  his  restoration. 

Ann.  1630. 
The  celebrated  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  march- 
ing into  Germany  to  the  protection  of  the  oppressed 
protestants  in  that  country,  Charles,  in  spite  of  his 
distress,  agreed  to  send  him  a  reinforcement  of  six 
thousand  men,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  appear* 
ance  of  neutrality,  these  troops  were  enlisted  in 
England  and  Scotland  under  the  name  of  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton.  But  the  king's  object  in  this  alliance 
was  frustrated  by  the  unexpected  success  of  Gusta- 
vus, who,  on  freeing  Gerniany  from  the  yoke  of 
Ferdinand,  intended  to  reduce  it  under  his  own. 
He  refused  to  restore  the  Palatine  to  his  principality, 
except  on  conditions  which  would  have  kept  liim 
in  total  dependence.  The  negociation  was  pro- 
tracted till  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  Gustavus 
perished  in  the  midst  of  a  complete  victory. 

After  the  death  of  Buckingham,  who  had  some- 
what ahenated  Charles  from  the  queen,  she  was 
soon  restored  to  his  full  confidence  and  affection, 
and  thenceforth  she  is  to  be  considered  as  his  chief 
friend  and  only  favourite.  By  her  sense  and  spirit, 
a.s  well  as  by  her  beauty,  she  justified  the  fondness 
of  her  husband ;  though  it  appears,  that  being  some- 
what of  a  passionate  temper,  she  occasionally  in* 
duced  hira  to  hasty  and  imprudent  measures.  Her 
religion,  to  which  she  was  much  attached,  aug- 
mented the  jealousy  which  prevailed  against  the 
court,  and  engaged  her  to  procure  for  the  catholics  , 
some  indulgences,  which  generally  dissatisfied  Che 
nation. 
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in  the  mean  time  Charles  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  popular  leaders  by  conferring  offices  on  them, 
but  Ills  views  were  so  repugnant  to  those  of  the^ 
puritans,  that  the  leaders  he  gained,  lost  from  that 
moment  all  interest  with  their  party,  and  were 
even  pursued  as  traitors  with  implacable  resentments 
This  was  the  case  with  sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
whom  the  king  created  successively  baron,  viscount, 
earl  of  Strafford,  president  of  the  council  of  York, 
and  dq)Uty  of  Ireland,  regarding  him  as  his  chief 
minister  and  counsellor.  His  talents  and  abilities 
merited  all  the  confidence  of  his  master,  whom  he 
served  with  an  unshaken  fidelity.  But  as  all  his  en-' 
deavours  were  now  bent  to  support  the  prerogative, 
which  he  formerly  attempted  to  overthrow,  his  vir- 
tue was  not  considered  as  susceptible  of  resisting 
private  interest  and  ambition.  Sir  Dudley  Digges  was 
about  the  same  time  appointed  master  of  tb&  ro&s  \ 
Noy,  attc^rney-general ;  Littleton,  sdidtor-genend ; 
all  men  eminent  in  their  profession,  and  who  had 
likewise  been  leaders  in  the  house  of  commons. 

Laud,  bishop  of  London,  deeply  versed  in  po- 
lemical learning,  had  great  influence  over  the  king 
in  all  ecde^tical  afiairs.  He  was  relentless  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
the  external  ceremonies  of  worship,  which  ren- 
dered him  suspected  of  inclining  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  holy  see  itself  already  entertained  hopes 
of  regaining  its  authority  iix  this  island  throiigh 
Laud  s  intentions ;  and  to  forward  them,  an  o&tx 
was  twice  made  him  in  private  of  a  cardinal*s  hat, 
which  he  declined  accepting. 

A  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire  having 
turned  catholic,^  was  asked  by  Laud  the  motives  of 
her  conversion.  "  It  is  chiefly  y*  said  she,  **  because 
**  /  hate  to  travel  in  a  crowd*''  The  meaning  of  this 
expression  being  demsmded,  she  replied,  '*  Iper^ 
**  ceive  your  grace  and  many  otliers  are  making 
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*'  haste  to  Rome,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent 
"  jny  being  crowded,  I  hare  gone  be/ore  you."  Laud 
was  certainly  not  a  papist,  but  the  genius  of  his  re- 
ligion was,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  with 
that  of  the  catholic  church. 

In  return  for  Charles's  indulgence  towards  the 
church.  Laud  and  his  adherents  never  failed  to 
tnagnify  on  every  occasion  the  regal  authowty,  and 
to  rebuff  with  disdain  all  puritanical  ideas  of  a  free 
constitution.  But  while  those  prelates  were  so  libe- 
ral in  raising  the  royal  power  at  the  expense  of  pub- 
lic liberty,  they  made  no  scruple  themselves  of  daily 
encroaching  on  the  most  incontestible  rights  of  the 
crown,  in  order  to  exalt  the  hierarchy,  and  procure 
to  their  own  order  dominion  and  independence. 
All  the  doctrines  borrowed  from  some  of  the  fathers, 
which  freed  the  spiritual  from  subordination  to  the 
civil  power,  were  now  adopted  by  the  church  of 
England,  and  blended  with  lier  political  and  religious 
tenets.  Charles,  entirely  attached  to  those  who 
professed  a  devoted  obedience  to  his  authority,  did 
not  foresee,  that  the  ecclesiastical  power  which  he 
exalted,  not  admitting  of  any  precise  boundary, 
might  become  more  dangerous  to  public  peace,  and 
no  less  fatal  to  royal  prerogative,  than  even  the  in- 
dependent spirit  of  parliaments. 

Birth  of  the  prince  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king,  May  29th. 

From  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  the  money 
wanted  for  the  support  of  government,  was  levied 
either  by  the  revival  of  obsolete  laws,  or  by  more 
or  less  disguised  violations  of  the  national  privilege 
of  granting  taxes^  A  few  instances  of  severity  ia 
the  star  chamber  and  high'commission  were  also 
deemed  necessary  to  support  the  present  mode  of 
administration,  and  repress  the  rising  spirit  of 
liberty  throughout  the  kingdom.      And  lest  the 
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hope  of  relief  or  protection  from  parliament  might' 
encourage  opposition,  Charles  issued  a  prodama* 
lion,  in  which  he  declared ;  *'  that  whereas  for 
'^  several  ill  ends  the  calling  again  of  a  parliament  is 
divulged,  though  his  majesty  has  shewn  by  fre-  . 
quent  meetings  with  his  people,  his  love  to  the 
use  of  parliaments ;  yet  the  late  abuse  having  for 
the  present  driven  him  unwillingly  out  of  that 
course,  he  will  account  it  presumption  for  any 
one  to  prescribe  to  him  any  time  for  the  calling 
"of  that  assembly.'*  This  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  declaration,  that  during  this  reign  no 
more  parliaments  were  intended  to  be  summoned, 
and  every  measure  of  the  king's  confirmed  that 
suspicion. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  be  levied  by 
the  roysll  authority  alone  ;  the  former  additional  im- 
positions ^yere  still  exacted,  and  even  new  impo- 
sitions laid  on  several  kinds  of  merchandize. 

The  custom-house  officers  received  orders  from 
the  council  to  enter  into  any  house,  warehouse,  or 
cellar,  to  search  any  trunk  or  chest,  and  to  break 
any  bulk  whatever,  in  default  of  the  payment  of 
customs. 

In  order  to  exercise  the  militia,  and  to  keep  them 
in  good  order,  each  county,  by  an  edict  of  the 
a)uncil5  was  assessed  in  a  certain  sum,  for  main- 
taining a  muster-master  appointed  for  th^t  service. 

Compositions  were  openly  made  with  recusants, 
and  became  a  regular  part  of  the  revenues.  This 
was  the  only  persecution  which  the  catholics  under* 
went  under  Charles's  reign. 

A  commission  was  granted  for  compounding  with 
such  as  were  possessed  of  crown-lands  upon  defec* 
tive  titles,  and  on  this  pretence  some  money  was 
exacted  from  the  people. 

Commissioners  were  appointed  for  fixing  the  rates 
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of  composition,  to  be  paid  by  those  who,  being 
possessed  of  forty  poun^  a  year  and  upwards,  had 
neglected  to  receive  the  order  of  knighthood. 

Ann.  1631  to  1633. 

Subscriptions  are  set  on  foot  for  repairing  and  re- 
building St.  Paul's  ;  and  the  king  Encourages  them 
by  his  countenance  and  example. 

A  stamp  -duty  is  imposed  on  cards.  Monopolies 
are  revived.  It  is  affirmed  by  Clarendon,  that  so 
little  profit  was  reaped  from  this  oppressive  way  of 
levying  money,  that  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  thereby  produced  scarcely  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  came  into  the  king's  cofiers.  The 
court  of  star-chamber  extends  its  authority,  and  en- 
croaching upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  courts, 
imposes  heavy  fines,  and  inflicts  punishments  be- 
yond the  usual  course  of  justice. 

In  the  month  of  June  1633,  the  king  made  a 
journey  to  Scotland  attended  by  his  court,  to  hold 
a  parliament  there,  and  pass  through  the  ceremony 
of  his  coronation.  Besides  obtaining  some  supplies 
in  this  parliament,  the  king  was  empowered  to 
regulate  the.  habits  of  clergymen,  a  matter  which 
^vas  deemed  of  too  much  importance  at  that  time 
to  be  ordered  without  the  sanction  of  a  particular 
statute. 

The  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  being  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Abbot,  Laud  is  promoted  to  that  see, 
and  obtains  for  his  friend  Juxon  the  bishopric  of 
London. 

Ann.  1634. 

Ship  money  is  levied  on  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
each  county  rated  at  a  particular  sum  assessed  after- 
wards with  equality  upon  the  people.    The  amount 
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of  the  whole  tax  was  very  moderate,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  was 
entirely  expended  on  the  navy. 

More  considerable  sums  were  procured  by  fines 
or  compositions  for  encroachments  on  the  king's 
forests.  One  Morley  was  fined  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  revilinff,  challenging,  and  striking,  in  the  court 
of  Whitenall,  sir  George  Theobaldj  one  of  the 
king's  servants.  Among  other  instances  of  the 
high  respect  paid  to  the  nobiKty  and  to  the  great,  in 
that  age,  Clarendon  relates,  that  a  waterman,  be- 
longing to  a  man  of  quality,  having  a  squabble  with 
a  citizen  about  his  fare,  shewed  his  badge,  the  crest 
of  his  master,  which  happened  to  be  a  swan  ;  and 
thence  msisted  on  better  treatment  from  the  citizen, 
who  replied  carelessly,  that  he  did  ndt  trouble  his 
head  about  that  goose.  For  this  oflfence  he  was 
summoned  before  the  marshal's  court  j  was  fined  as 
having  opprobriously  defamed  the  crest  of  the  noble- 
man, by  caHing  a  swan  a  goose,  and  was  in  effect, 
reducea  to  beggary. 

A?m*  1635. 

The  parliaments  in  their  grievances  had  omitted 
to  complain  of  that  uftiirrtited  part  of  the  legislative 
power,  which,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VflF.,  thd ' 
king  alone  was  entitled  to  exercise  by  proclama- 
tions, which  were  to  be  considered  and  executed  a^ 
ail  other  laws.  Therefore,  their  authority,  as  well 
as  the  powier  of  issuing  them,  stood  still  unimpaffed. 
Charles,  imitating  the  example  of  Elizabeth  and' 
James,  had  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the 
landed  gentlemen  and  the.  nobility  to  live  idly  in 
London,  and  ordering  tjiem  to  retire  to  their  coun- 
try seat^/  .Many  w^re  indicted  by  the  attorney- 
generaf^cl''  fined''  in  il^'  star  chamber  for  having 
dis6'beyed''  this  piroclahlaftibnv  *  This  occasioned  dfei' 
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contents,  and  the  sentences  were  complained  of  as 
iUeo;aI, 

Another  proclamation  of  this  year  prohibited 
hackney-coaches  from  standing  in  the  street.  There 
were  not,  at  that  time,  above  twenty  coaches  of 
that  kind  in  London,  lliere  are  at  present  eleven 
hundred. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  one  Parr,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  years  old,  and  in  very  good  health, 
was  presented  to  the  king.  He  was  born  in  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

Am.  1636. 

The  advantageous  effects  of  the  ship-money-tax 
were  this  year  very  conspicuous.  A  fleet  of  sixty 
sail,  the  most  formidable  that  England  had  ever  put 
to  sea,  was  equipped  under  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  sent  to  attack  the  herring-busses  of 
the  Dutch,  which  fished  in  what  were  called  the 
British  seas.  The  Dutch  were  contented  to  pay 
thirty  thousand  pounds  for  a  licence  during  this 
year,  though  they  openly  denied  the  claim  of  do- 
iiiihipn  in  the  seas  beypnd  the  £riths,  bays,  and 
shores';"^  general  prindple  pf  the  law  of  nations, 
the  application  of  which,  nowevery  among  maritime 
powers,  pccjasionally  admits  of  mQre  or  less  latitude, 
according  to  the  respective  strength  of  their  navy. 

In.  the  mean  time  ,a  squadron  was  sent  against 
Sallee,  and,  with  the  a^ist^ce  of  the  einperor  of 
Morocco,  destroyed  that  receptacle  of  pirates',  by 
whom  the  English,  trade, 'and  evjen  the  English 
coasts,  had  been  infested..,     .         , 

-This  period  of  Charles's  rei^,  when  there  were 
neither. fiirelgn  Svars  nor  parliun'eotary  quarrels, 
hardly,  offers  to  history  any  other  remarkable  occur- 
Fences  than  the  extraordinary  cases  in  which, heavy 
fines  were  pronounced  by  the  star-chamBe'r,  and 
d2 
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rigorous  sentences  issued  in  religious  matters,  and 
which  are  ascribed  to  Laud's  passionate  disposition 
and  intemperate  zeal.  Among  other  instances,  one 
Prynne,  a  barrister  of  LincolnVinn,  having  written 
a  libel  against  the  ceremonies,  rites,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  was  condemned  to  be  put  from 
the  bar,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  Cheapside  and 
Westminster,  to  lose  both  his  ears,  one  in  each 
place,  to  pay  five  thousand  pounds  fine  to  the  king, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  during  life.  Four  years  after 
he  was  tried  again  for  a  similar  offence,  and,  to- 
gether with  another  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
was  condemned  to  lose  what  remained  of  his  ears. 

Jnn.  1637. 

A  great  number  of  Puritans  embark  for  America, 
where  they  undertake  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
government  which  might  insure  theni  both  re- 
ligious and  civil  liberty.  The  king  is  prevailed  on 
by  their  enemies  to  stop  these  emigrations  by  a  pro- 
clamation. Eight  ships,  lying  in  the  Thames  and 
ready  to  sail,  were  detained  by*  order  of  the  coujn- 
cil ;  and  in  these  were  sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  John 
Hambden,  John  Pym,  and  Oliver  CromweU,  who 
had  resolved  for  evet  to  abandon  their  native  coun* 
try.  Charles  had  afterwards  tbo  good  reason  to 
repent  this  exercise  of  his  authority.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  during  the  interval  which 
elapsed  from  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in 
1628,  to  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament  in 
1 64a,  the  British  nation,  as  it  is  observed  by  Cla- 
rendon, was  blessed  with  the  greatest  calm,  and 
might  have  enjoyed  a  fuller  measure  of  felicity  than 
any  people  in  any  age  for  so  long  time  together, 
bona  si  sua  norint,  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  po« 
litlcal  rage,  that  feverish  fermentation,  which  agi- 
tated all  classes  o£  men,  owing  to  tliose  controver- 
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sies  so  imprudently  introduced  by  the  late  king, 
about  the  extent  of  his  prerogatives,  the  great  char- 
ter, the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  people,  &c. 

This  year  John  Hambden  acquired  universal  popu- 
larity, by  tlie  bold  stand  he  made  in  defence  of  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  his  country.  The  judges  had 
solemnly  declared,  that  in  a  case  of  necessity,  the 
king  might  impose  the  tax  of  ship-money,  and  that 
he  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity.  Hambden, 
who  had  been  rated  at  twenty  shillings,  resolved  to 
stand  a  legal  prosecution  rather  than  submit  to  an 
imposition  which  he  pretended  to  be  illegal.  The 
case  was  argued  during  twelve  days  before  all  the 
judges  of  England,  and  the  whole  nation  expected 
with  anxiety  the  eVent  of  this  celebrated  trial. 

It  was  urged  by  Hambden's  counsel,  and  by  his 
partizans,  that  the  plea  of  necessity  could  only  be 
justified  by  an  extreme  and  imminent  danger,  which 
being  palpable  to  every  eye,  all  men  would  readily 
submit  to  that  irregular  power  when  it  would  be  sup- 
ported by  its  obvious  necessity  for  their  preservation. 
Notwithstanding  these  arguments  the  sentence  was  in 
favour  of  the  crown,  but  the  people  became  sensible 
of  the  danger  to  which  their  liberties  were  exposed. 
These  national  questions  became  the  topic  of  every  ' 
conversation,  and  the  more  they  were  examined, 
the  more  prevailed  the  opinion  that  liberty  was  to- 
tally subverted. 

The  grievances  complained  of,  however,  were  by 
no  means  burthensome,  and  things  might  probably 
have  continued  long  on  the  same  footing,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  discontents  which  prevailed  among  the 
nobility,  and  the  clergy  or  ministers  of  Scodand. 
Ilie  former  were  disgusted  at  the  piety  of  Charles, 
which  inclining  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  had 
raised  many  of  the  prelates  to  the  highest  dignities 
Qi  the  state.     The  ministers  in  general  equalled,  if 
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not  surpassed)  the  nobility  in  their  prejudices  against 
the  court,  against  the  prelates,  and  against  episco- 
pal authority.  The  people  under  the  influence  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy  did  not  fail  to  partake  the 
same  dispositions,  and  amidst  the  terrors  of  inno« 
yation  in  the  church,  they  thought  that  the  civijl 
and  relidious  liberties  of  the  nation  were  not  alto- 
gether iree  from  invasion. 

The  high-commission  established  by  James  was 
considered  as  the  most  dangerous  of  all  courts,  and 
as  an  encroachment  of  the  crown.  All  steps  to- 
wards the  settlement  of  episcopacy  had  been  taken 
with  the  consent  of  parliament,  but  it  was  known 
that  these  laws  had  passed  contrary  to  the  senti- 
njents  even  of  those  who  had  voted  for  them. 
Though  James  had  obtained  the  vote  of  assemblies, 
for  receiving  episcopacy  and  his  new  ri^tes,  such 
irregularities  had  prevailed  in  constituting  these 
ecdesiastical  courts,  and  such  violence  in  conducting 
thein,  that  the  authority  of  all  their  acts  might  be 
denied.  Charles,  sensible  that  an  extorted  cotisent, 
attended  with  such  invidious  circumstances,  would 
rather  be  prejudicial  to  his  measures,  preferred,  in 
conjunction  with  the  bishops,  to  govern  the  church 
by  an  authority  to  which  he  thought  himself  fully 
entitled,  and  which  h^  believed  inherent  in  the 
crown. 

The  canons  he  promulgated  in  1635,  for  esta, 
blishinjg  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  were  received  by 
the  nation,  though  without  much  apparent  oppo-; 
sition,  yet  with  great  inward  discontent. 

The  litprgy  which  the  king  imposed  on  Scotlandj^ 
was  cppied  with  a  few  alterations  from  that  of  Eng- 
land* But  the  Scot?  thought  that  the  English, 
though  separated  from  Rome,  still  retained  too 
much  of  trie  Roman  rites,  and  their  liturgy  was; 
represented  as  a  specie^  pf  oiass^  against  which  grea^ 
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prejudices  were  entertained,  even  considered  in 
itself,  much  more  when  regarded  as  a  preparative 
to  the  introduction  of  popery  in  Scotia;, d. 

On  reading  of  the  new  liturgy  in  Edinburgh, 
no  sooner  had  the  dean,  arrayed  in  his  surplice, 
opened  the  book,  than  a  multitude  of  the  lowest 
class,  most  of  them  women,  clapping  their  hands, 
cursing,  and  crying  out,  "  a  pope!  a  pope  !  aiiti- 
"  Christ!  slone  him!"  raised  such  a  tumult  that  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  service.  The 
bishop  endeavouring  to  appease  the  populace  had 
a  stool  thrown  at  him ;  the  council  was  insulted  ; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  magistrates  were 
able,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  authority,  to  expel 
the  rabble  and  shut  the  door  against  them.  TJie 
tumult  however  still  continued  without ;  stones 
were  thrown  at  the  doors  and  windows ;  the  bishop 
going  home  after  the  service  was  attacked,  and  nar. 
rowly  escaped  with  his  life.  In  the  afternoon  the 
privy  seal,  carrying  the  bishop  in  his  coach,  was  so 
pelted  with  stones  by  the  populace,  that  if  his  ser- 
vants with  drawn  swords,  had  not  kept  them  off, 
the  bishop's  Hfe  had  been  exposed  to  the  utmost 
danger.  When  it  was  known  that  the  king  perse- 
vered in  his  intentions  of  imposing  that  mode  of 
worship,  great  multitudes  resorted  to  Edinburgh  in 
order  to  oppose  its  being  established.  The  bishop  of 
Galloway  was  attacked  in  the  streets,  the  council 
was  besieged,  as  well  as  the  town  council,  and  none 
of  them  would  have  escaped,  had  they  not  been 
protected  by  some  popular  lords,  who  dispersed  the 
multitude.  In  short,  tanaticism  mingling  with  tac- 
tion, private  interest  with  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
symptoms  appeared  on  all  hands  of  a  most  danger- 
ous insurrection.  The  primate,  a  man  of  wisdom 
and  prudence,  who  had  been  averse  to  the  liturgy, 
represented  to  the  king  the  state  of  the  nation.  The 
eari  of  Traquair,  the  treasurer,  set  out  for  London, 
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in  order  to  lay  the  matter  more  fully  before  him, 
but  Charles  continued  infle^ble, 

Ann.  1638. 

A  proclamation  is  issued  in  which  all  past  offencesi 
are  pardoned,  and  the  people  exhorted  tosubmit  peace- 
ably to  the  use  of  the  Uturgy ;    A  protestation  agsunst 
this  proclamation  is  instantly  published,and  presented 
by  the  carl  of  Hume  and  Lord  lindesey.  This  proved 
a  crisis.  The  insurrection,  which  had  been  advancing 
by  a  gradual  and  slow  progress,  now  blazed  at  once, 
and  a  new  order  of  things  immediately  took  place. 
Four  tables^  as  they  were  called,  were  formed  in  Edin^ 
burgh,  one  consisted  of  nobility,  another  of  gentry, 
a  third  of  ministers,  a  fourth  of  burgesses.    The 
table  of  gentry  was  divided  into  many  subordinate 
tables,  according  to  their  different  counties.    In  the 
hands  of  the  four  tables  the  whole  authority  of  the 
kingdom  was  placed;  the  orders  issued  by  them 
were  obeyed  with  the  utmost  regularity.    Among 
the  first  acts  of  their  government  was  the  framing  of 
the  covenant,  which  consisted  first  of  a  renuncia- 
tion of  popery,  signed  by  James  in  his  youth.  Then 
followed  a  bond  of  union,  by  which  the  subscribers 
obliged  themselves  to  resist  religious  innovations, 
and  to  defend  each  other  against  all  opposition  what- 
soever.    The  people,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
flocked  to  sign  it ;  the  king's  ministers  and  counsel- 
lors themselves  were  most  of  them  seized  by  the 
general  contagion. 

Charles,  who  now  began  to  apprehend  the  con- 
sequences, sent  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  com- 
missioner, to  treat  with  the  covenanters,  and  offer 
them,  if  they  would  renounce  the  covenant,  to  sus- 
pend the  liturgy  and  canons  till  they  could  be  re- 
ceived in  a  legal  way.  The  covenanters  finding  them- 
selves seconded  by  the  zeal  of  the  whole  natipn,  and 
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knowing  that  the  discontents  in  England  did  not 
allow  the  king  to  employ  in  such  a  cause  the  power 
of  that  kingdom,  answered  they  would  sooner  re- 
nounce their  baptism  than  the  covenant,  and  the 
clergy  invited  the  commissioner  himself  to  sub- 
scribe it. 

A  second  offer  to  abolish  the  liturgy,  the  canons, 
the  high-commission  court,  and  even  to  restrain  the 
power  of  the  bishops,  was  equally  ineffectual.  The 
popular  leaders,  however,  willingly  accepted  the 
offer  of  summoning  first  a  general  assembly,  and 
then  a  parliament,  where  every  national  grievance 
might  be  redressed. 

Charles,  perceiving  the  advantage  his  enemies 
had  reaped  from  their  covenant,  resolved  to  have 
one  on  his  side  ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  by  the 
members  of  the  first  covenant  that  this  new  one  was 
only  meant  to  weaken  and  divide  them,  and  they 
received  it  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  detestation. 
An  edict  of  the  tables,  whose  authority  was  supreme, 
prescribed  the  form  of  proceeding  to  the  election  of 
the  members  of  the  intended  assembly,  and  it  was 
so  Contrived  that  the  most  furious  of  all  ranks  were 
chosen.  The  more  to  overawe  the  clergy,  four  or 
live  lay  assessoi's  were  adjoined  to  every  commis- 
sioner,  who,  though  they  had  no  vote  might  yet 
interpose  with  their  advice  in  the  assembly  at  Glas- 
gow, where  it  was  summoned  ;  and  besides  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  all  the  nobility  and  gcntfy 
were  present.  It  soon  appeared  that  a  firm  deter- 
mination had  been  entered  into  of  utterly  abolishing 
episcopacy ;  there  was  laid  before  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  and  solemnly  read  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  kingdom,  an  accusation  against  the  bishops, 
as  guilty  of  every  crime  that  had  occurred  to  the 
malignity  of  their  accusers.  The  bishops  sent  a 
protest,  declining  the  authority  of  the  assembly; 
the  king's  commissioner  too  protested  against  it,  a* 
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being  illegaHy  dected  and  constituted^  tnd  in  hii 
ms^esty"?  name  dissolved  it.  But,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  dissolution,  they  still  continued 
to  sijt  and  to  finish  their  business.  All  th^  acts  of 
the  assembly,  sinqe  the  accession  of  Janr>es  to  the 
crown  of  England,  were  upon  plausible  grounds  de« 
dared  null.  The  acts  of  parliament  respecting  ecde^ 
siastical  afiairs,  were  supposed  on  that  very  account 
ta  have  no  manner  of  authority ;  and  thus  ^isco* 
pajcy,  the  high-K:ommission,  the  liturgy,  &c.  were 
abolished  as  unlawful,  and  the  whole  fabric  which 
James  and  Charles  had  been  rearing  with  so  much 
care  and  policy,  fellat  once  to  the  ground.  In  the 
mean  time  the  covenant  was  ordered  to  be  signed 
by  every  one  under  pain  of  excommunication* 

Ann.  1639. 

The  covenanters,  aware  that  it  \yould  be  neces* 
ssary  to  maintain  their  religious  tenets  by  military 
force^  cast  their  eyes  abroad  and  at  hotpe  whence^ 
ever  they  could  expect  any  aid  or  support ;  and 
carcUnal  Richelieu,  who  was  irritated  by  the  wise 
refusal  of  Charles  to  preserve  a  neutnJity^  while 
the  Dutch  and  French  attacked  the  maritime  towns 
of  Flanders,  now  sought  revenge  by  secretly  fo« 
m^iitiqg  the  commotions  in  Scotland,  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  marquis  of  Senetjerre,  the  French^ 
amb^sador,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  count  d'Estra- 
des,  who  succeeded  him.  The  covenantees  were 
tjius  supplied  both  with  money  and  arnas.  Buts 
their  chief  resource  was  in  their  own  union,  vigour,» 
and  abilities.  The  esarl  of  Argyle,  who  had  long' 
seeiraed  to  temporise,  at  last  embraced  the  covenant 
and  became  the  chief  leader  of  that  party ,  a  maa 
entirely  qualified  to  make  a  figure  in  times  of  fac* 
tions  and  disturb^ces*    Many  other  noblemen  dis-^^ 
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tinguished  themselves  in  that  party.  Scotch  oiScers, 
who  had  acquired  reputation  in  the  German  wars, 
were  invited  over ;  forces  were  regularly  enlisted 
and  disciplined,  and  the  command  was  entrusted  to 
Lesley,  an  officer  oi'  talents  and  experience.  A  few 
castles  belonging  to  the  king,  being  unprovided 
with  garrisons,  were  soon  seized.  The  fortifica- 
tions of  Leith  were  carried  on  with  an  incredible 
rapidity.  Besides  the  class  of  workmen  receiving 
s^aries,  great  numbers  of  volunteers,  noblemen, 
and  gentlemen,  put  their  hand  to  the  work,  and 
deemed  the  most  abjact  employment  to  be  dignified 
by  the  sanctity  of  the  cause.  Women  too  of  rank 
and  condition,  forgetting  the  delicacy  of  their  sejc 
and  the  decorum  of  their  character,  mixed  with'  the 
lowest,  and  carried  on  their  shouJders  the  rubbish 
requisite  for  completing  the  fortifications.  (The 
Champ  de  Mars,  near  Paris,  exhibited  exactly  the 
same  scenes  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolu-  - 
tion,     July  J790.) 

Charles,  by  his  economy,  had  not  only  paid  aQ 
the  debts  contracted  during  the  Trench  and  the 
Spanish  wars,  but  had  amassed  a  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  reserved  for  any  sud- 
den exigency.  He  now  obtained,  through  the  credit 
of  the  queen  over  the  catholics,  large  cpntributionSj 
as  a  mark  of  their  loyalty.  His  fle?t  was  formidable, 
and  he  entrusted  it,  with  five  thousand  land  forces 
on  board,  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
orders  to  sail  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  to  cause  a 
diversion  in  the  forces  of  the  malcontents..'  An. 
army  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  above 
three  thousand  horse,  was  put  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  llie  earl  of  Essex  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  general,  and  the  earl  of  Holland 
general  of  the  horse.  The  king  himself  joined  the 
army  and  summoned  all  the  peers  of  England  to 
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attend  him.  The  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a 
splendid  court  rather  than  of  a  military  expedition 
when  they  arrived  at  Berwick. 

The  Scottish  army  was  as  numerous  as  that  of  the 

« king,  but  inferior  in  cavalry.  The  great  difference 
between  them  was>  that  the  first  was  engaged  in  a 
national  cause,  while  the  latter  was  retained  entirely 
by  pay.  Yet  so  prudent  were  the  leaders  of  the 
malcontents  that  they  immediately  sent  submissive 
messages  to  the  king,  and  craved  to  be  admitted  to 
a  treaty.  The  consequences  of  a  defeat  while  Scot- 
land was  enraged  and  England  discontented  were  so 
dreadful,  that  no  motive  could  persuade  the  king 
to  hazard  it.  He  concluded  accordingly  a  sudden 
pacification,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should 
withdraw  his  fleet  and  army,  that  within  eight*and- 
forty  hours  the  Scots  should  dismiss  their  forces, 
that  the  king's  forts  should  be  restored  to  him,  his 
authority  acknowledged,  a  general  assembly  and  a 
parliament  immediately  summoned,  in  order  to 
compose  all  differences. 

Charles  was  induced  to  adopt  this  measure  by  the 
similarity  of  disposition  which  existed  between  the 
English  and  Scottish  malcontents.  The  former,  far 
from  being  willing  to  second  the  king  in  subduing 

*  the  free  spirit  of  the  Scots,  rather  pitied  them  ;  and 
they  thought  that  the  example  of  such  neighbours, 
as  well  as  their  assistance,  might  some  day  be  ad- 
vantageous to  England,  and  encourage  her  to  re- 
caver  by  a  vigorous  effort  l;ier  violated  laws  and 
liberties. 

Charles  having  so  far  advanced  in  pacific  mea- 
sures could  not  but  submit  to  aU  tolerable  conditions 
proposed  by  the  assembly  arid  parliament ;  and  so 
far  he  adopted  this  plan,  that  when  they  voted  epis- 
copacy to  be  unlawftil  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  he 
was  willing  to  allow  it  contrary  to  the  constitution 
of  the  church.    They  stigmatised  the  liturgy  and 
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canons  as  popish ;  he  simply  agreed  to  abolish  them. 
They  denominated  the  high-commission  tyranny  ; 
he  was  content  to  set  it  aside.  But  one  step  farther 
he  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  advance.  The 
parliament,  which  sat  after  the  assembly,  raised 
pretensions  which  tended  to  diminish  the  civil  power 
of  the  monarch  ;  and  they  were  proceeding  to  ratify 
the  acts  of  the  assembly,  when,  by  the  king's  in- 
structions, Traquair,  his  majesty's  commissioner, 
prorogued  them.  The  war  was  thus  renewed  with 
great  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  covenanters, 
and  disadvantages  on  that  of  the  king,  who,  from 
-  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  and  his  want  of  money, 
had  been  obliged  to  disband  his  army,  which  it  was 
not  possible  to  reassemble  without  great  expense 
and  loss  of  time.  The  more  prudent  covenanters 
on  dismissing  their  troops  had  ordered  the  officers 
to  be  ready  on  the  first  summons,  and  the  religious 
zeal  which  animated  not  only  the  soldiers,  but 
all  ranks  of  men,  made  them  immediately  fly  to 
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While  soldiers  from  all  sides  flocked  with  alacrity 
around  the  standard  of  the  covenanters,  the  king 
drew  togetherhis  army  with  great  difficulty,  and  soon 
discovered  that  his  revenue  would  be  insufBdent 
to  support  them.  All  his  savings,  all  the  illegal 
methods  of  taxation  he  had  employed,  were  ex- 
hausted, and  great  debts  contracted ;  a  parliamen- 
tary supply  was  therefore  the  only  remaining  re- 
source to  continue  the  war  against  Scotland.  Thus, 
after  above  eleven  years  intermis^on,  a  parliament 
was  summoned  to  assemble,  (April  1 3.)  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  the  lord  keeper  laid  before  the 
assembly  the  wants  of  government,  andTlow  it  was 
necessary  to  grant  immediate  subsidies  for  the  ur- 
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gent  dcininds  of  the  army;  lie  also  maintained, 
that  whatever  supplies  had  been  levied  on  his  ma- 
jesty ■*«  subjects,  hid  not  been  exhausted  by  sump- 
tuous buildings,  or  any  other  kind  of  magnificence, 
but  had  been  thoroughly  employed  for  their  advan- 
tage, and  like  vapours  rising  out  of  the  earth  mid 
gathered  iato  a  cloud,  had  fallen  in  szveet  and  re- 
freshing  s/unvers  on  the  same  f  elds  from  which  they 
had  at  first  been  exhaled;  he  concluded  by  observing, 
that  though  the  king  desired  such  immediate  assist- 
ance as  might  prevent  a  total  disorder  in  the  go- 
vernment, he  was  far  from  any  intention  of  pre- 
cluding them  from  their  right  of  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  addressing  him  with 
petitions  for  the  redress  of  their  gjrievances. 

To  support  his  demands  by  more  cogent  argu- 
ments, Charles  laid  before  the  parliament  a  letter 
written  to  the  king  of  France  by  the  Scottish  mal- 
contents,  and  intercepted  by  the  earl  of  Traquair, 
the  king^  commissioner  in  Scotland.  Lord  Loudon, 
commissioner  from  the  covenanters,  one  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  signed  the  treasonable  letter,  was  con- 
■  fined  in  the  tower.  The  kdng  expected  that  the 
assembly,  inflamed  by  the  resentment  and  alarmed 
by  the  danger  of  this  application  to  a  foreign  power, 
would  not  hesitate  to  vote  the  supplies  which  the 
tranquillity  arid  security  of  the  kingdom  so  urgently 
required.  But  neither  this  consideration^  nor  the 
plausibility  of  the  king's  demands,'  seemed  to  make 
any  impression- on  the  house  of  commons.  The 
minds  of  the  people  throughout  the  nation  had  un-' 
fortunately  taken  such  a  turn  at  that  time,  as  to' 
iriake  thern  consider  as  the  only  lovers  of  their 
country,  the*  only  heroes,  the  most  refractory  op- 
posers  of  any  demand;  ot  measures  of  the  king  and 
the  ministers.  The  most  sagacious  leaders  of  the  house 
began  eveii  to  foresee  and  to  hope,  that  by  means  . 
of'the'Scd't'tish  insurrection  tli'e  time  so  long  wished* 
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for  was  now  cctee^  when  royal  authority  must  fall 
iiito  complete  subordination  under  popular  assem- 
blies, andwh^n  public  Eberty  must  acquire  af  foil 
ascendant.  The.  commons,  therefore,  instead  of 
taking  notice  of  the  king's  complaints  against  his 
Scottish  subjects,  or  his  application  for  supplies,  en- 
tered immediately  into  the  discussions  of  their  griev- 
ances, which  they  classed  under  three  heads ;  those 
with  regard  to  the  privileges  of  parliament,  to  the 
property  of  the  subject,  and  to  religion.  In  vain 
did  the  king  endeavour  to  bring  them  to  more  rea- 
sonable dispositions  by  concessions  of  the  utmost 
importance;  the  least  compliance  with  the  court 
was  considered  by  these  stubborn  patriots  as  slavish 
dependence,  a  regard  to  the  king  as  servile  flattery, 
a  confidence  in  his  promises  as  a  shameful  prostitu- 
tion, and  all  his  majesty's  concessions  as  so  many 
symptoms  of  his  weakness,  which  ought  to  encou- 
rage the  true  patriots  to  carry  as  far  as  possible,  and 
to  consolidate  thd  conquests  of  liberty. 

Charles,  alarmed  at  the  impending  storm,  and 
conscious  of  his  want  of  energy  and  abilities  ade- 
quate to  such  a  dangerous  crisis*,  hastily  formed  and 
executed  the  resolution  of  dissolving  the  parliament 
f  May  6) ;  a  measure  however  of  which  he  soon  after 
repented.  The  convocation  was  still  allo\ved  to  sit, 
under  the  name  of  a  synod^  a  practice  of  which, 
since  the  reformation,  there  were  but  few  instances, 
and  which  on  that  account  was  deemed  to  be  irre- 
gular.  The  first  step  of  that  ecdesiastical  assembly 
was  to  grant  ti3  the  king  a  supply  of  the  fifth  part 
of  thcj  revenue  of  the*  clergy  during  six  years ;  they 
then  framed'  many  canons,  anci  imposed  an  oath  on 
the  clergy  and  the  graduates  ixi.  th6  universities, 
by  which  every  One  swore  to  maintain  the  esta*, 
Uished  government  of  the  church  by 'archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  chapters j  &c.V  None'  of  their  prd-. 
ceedings  bring  ratified;  by  th^^  cbnsent'of  purlisi'meift, ' 
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on  whom  all  authority  seemed  now  to  be  devolved, 
they  were  2JI  suppesed  unlawful  and  void,  while  the 
oath»  with  an  S^c.  in  the  middle  of  it^  afforded  an 
ample  subject  of  ridicule. 

The  people,  whose  animosity  was  continually  excit* 
ed  against  the  convocation  could  scarcely  be  restrained 
from  insulting  them.  Archbishop  Laud  was  besieged 
during  the  night  in  his  palace  of  Lambeth  bv  above 
five  hundred  persons;  a  multitude  of  men  of  the  same 
class,  amounting  to  two  thousand,  entered  St.  Paul's^ 
where  the  high  commission  then  sat,  tore  down  the 
benches,  and  cried  out,  "  No  bishop^  no  high-com^ 
missiofC*  '  Li  short,  all  the  principal  circumstances, 
which  in  the  year  1789  immediately  preceded  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy,  existed  now 
in  England,  and^  were,  to  accurate  observers,  infal- 
lible  presages  of  an  approaching  revolution,  while 
the  court  was  little  aware  of  the  danger^  or  had 
neither  the  skill  nor  the  power  to  provide  against  it. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Charles  issued  a  declaration  ta 
convince  his  subjects  of  the  necessity  which  had 
compelled'him  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  The  best 
reasonings  are  very  seldom  of  any  avail  with  a  dis-  . 
contented  people  disposed  to  revolt ;  acts  of  just  and 
most  energetic  severity,  timely  employed  against 
their  leaders,  are  the  only  efficacious  means  of  bring* 
ihg  back  the  deluded  multitude  to  submission  and 
tranquillity ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  prudence  and 
fortitude  absolutely  necessary  to  face  and  remove 
such  a  dangerous  crisis  can  never  be  expected  from 
the  same  prince  and  ministers  whose  imprudence' 
and  weakness  have  produced  it. 

'Ihe  king}  deprived  of  parliamentary  subsidies, 
was  obliged  to  recur  to  other  .  extraordinary  re- 
Sources,  which  still  increased  the  discontents  of 
the  people.  He  borrowed  money  from  his  minister* 
and  courtiers,  whose  attachment  to  him  prompted 
them  to  subscribe  in  a  few  days  a  sum  of  three 
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hundred  thousand  pounds.  A  loan  of  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  was  extorted  from  the  Spanish  mer-  , 
chants,  who  had  bullion  in  the  tower.  Coat  and  i  ^ 
conduct  money  for  the  soldiery  was  levied  on  the  i ; 
counties.  All  the  pepper  was  bought  from  the  j( 
Kast  India  company  upon  trust,  and  sold  at  a  great 
discount  for  ready  money.  The  king  \vas  enabled 
by  these  expedients  to  march  his  army  consisting  of 
nineteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse. 
The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  appointed  general, 
the  earl  of  Strafford  lieutenant-general,  and  lord 
Conway  general  of  the  horse.  A  small  fleet  was 
thought  sufficient  to  support  the  expedition.  The  ' 
Scottish  army  though  somewhat  superior  was  sooner 
ready,  and  marched  to  the  borders  of  England.  In 
this  hostile  attempt,  and  in  the  midst  of  treason,  the 
covenanters,  according  to  the  puritanical  character 
of  the  times,  preserved  the  most  gentle  and  submis- 
sive language.  On  their  entering  England,  they 
said,  that  "  ihe^  had  no  other  view  than  to  obtain 
"  access  to  t/ie  king's  presence,  and  laij  their  humble 
*^  petition  at  his  royal  feet.'*  At  Newburn-upon- 
Tyne,  where  they  found  Conway,  who  at  the  head  of 
four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  seemed  resolute  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  river  ;  they  first  entreated 
him  with  great  civility,  not  to  stop  than  in  their  inarch 
to  their  gracious  sovereign,  and  then  attacked  this 
detachment  with  the  greatest  bravery,  killed  many 
of  them,  and  chased  the  rest  from  their  ground. 
Such  a  panic  seized  the  whole  English  army,  that 
the  forces  at  Newcastle  fled  immediately  to  Durham, 
and  from  thence  retreated  into  Yorkshire. 

The  Scots  took  possession  of  Newcastle,  and  the 
king,  to  prevent  their  advancing  upon  him,  agreed 
on  their  demand  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them. 

In  this  circumstance  the  king  received  an  address 
of  the  city  of  London,  petitioning  for  a  parhament. 

VOL.  III.  s. 
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Another  petition  to  the  saine  purpose  was  also  pre- 
sented 10  the  king  by  twelve  noblemen.  But  Charles 
contented  himself  with  summoning  a  great  council  of 
the  peers  at  York.  About  this  titne  Northumberland's 
illness  devolved  the  command  of  the  army  on  Straf- 
ford, who  was  endowed  with  more  vigour  of  mind 
than  the  kingor  any  of  his  countiL  He  advised  Charles 
to  run  any  risk  rather  than  submit  to  such  unwor- 
thy terms  as  were  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  him. 
He  proposed  to  attack  the  Scots ;  and  to  shew  the 
possibility  of  doing  it  with  success  he  ordered  an 
assault  to  be  made  on  some  of  their  quarters,  a^d 
he  gained  an  advantage  over  them.  But  when  it 
was  known  that  the  o£Bcer  who  commanded  the 
attack  was  a  papist,  a  violent  outcry  was  raised 
against  the  king  for  employing  that  hated  sect  in 
the  murder  of  his  protestant  subjects. 

The  great  council  of  peers,  according  to  the  king's 
orders,  assembled  at  York  (September  24).  On 
the  first  day  of  their  meeting  his  majesty  informs 
them  of  his  resolution  to  assemble  a  parliament  on 
the  3d  of  November  next;  and  that  the  queen 
might  be  entitled  to  general  gratitude  for  it,  he  said 
that  in  a  letter  whidi  she  had  written  to  him  she 
had  very  earnestly  recommended  that  measure.  He 
then  asks  the  advice  of  the  peers  on  the  answer  to 
be  made  to  the  petition  of  the  Scottish  rebels,  and 
the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  towards  them  ; 
he  likewise  consults  them  respecting  the  means  of 
supporting  his  army  until  parliamentary  subsidies 
may  be  granted.  The  peers  advise  the  king  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  pacification  with  the  Scots, 
and  sixteen  commissioners  chosen  among  the  most 
popular  members  of  the  great  council,  were  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  Scottish  commissioners  at  Rip- 
pon.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  resolved  that  an  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  the  city  of  London^  m 
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the  name  of  all  the  p^ers,  for  a  loan  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  for  the  security  of  which  each  of 
them  would  engage  in  their  own  name. 
•  The  King's  commissioners  arrived  at  Rippon  with 
full  powers  *of  renewing  the  treaty  with  the  Scots, 
and  of  concluding  a  cessation  of  hostilities  upon 
as  good  terms  as  tney  could.  The  last  article  was 
settled  (October  16),  on  condition  that  the  king 
would  defray  the  expenses  of  the  rebellious  army  at 
the  rate  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
day,  to  be  paid  weekly  during  two  months,  which 
it  was  pretended  would  put  an  end  to  the  treaty,  and 
•the  conferences  for  it  were  adjourned  to  London, 
where  the  Scots  were  sure  to  find  the  most  strenu- 
ous support  among  the  opponents  of  the  court,  who 
were  much  more  numerous  there  thgin  ^ny  where 
else.  The  assembling  of  parliament  at  that  same 
place,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  was 
a  fault  which  at  such  a  critical  juncture  could  not 
but  increase  the  dangers  of  the  king's  situation. 

The  parliament  met  (November  S)  with  a  fuller 
attendance  than  had  been  commonly  observed,  and 
with  a  gloomy  aspect  which  presaged  no  less  unu- 
sual events.  The  commons  immediately  entered 
upon  business,  and  struck  at  once  a  blow  that 
might  be  regarded  as  decisive  against  the  king  him- 
self. The  earl  of  Strafford,  who  was  considered  as 
chief  minister,  was  become  the  object  of  general 
hatred.  The  Scots  could  not  pardon  the  rigour 
with  which  he  had  acted  against  them,  while  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  The  Irish  were  no  less  incensed 
against  him  for  the  t:onstant  vigilance  and  activity 
he  had  displayed  during  the  eight  years  he  had  been 
their  lieutenant.  The  English  detested  him  as  the 
man  whom  the  king  most  trusted.  Being  well 
aware  of  these  unfavourable  dispositions,  he  did  not 
attend  in  parliament  but  in  obedience  to  Charles's 
order,  and  on  his  promises  of  protection.      No 
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sooner  was  his  arrival  known  thart  fie  was  impeach- 
ed by  the- house  of  commons,  and  arraigned  before 
the  house  of  lords  for  high  treason,  as  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  every  act  of  tyranny  and  of  all  arbitrary 
measures.  Pym,  who  conducted  the  attack,  went, 
accompanied  by  most  of  the  commons,  to  the  tipper 
house,  which  Straflford  had  just  entered,  little  ex- 
pecting so  speedy  a  prosecution.  Upon  this  vague 
and  general  charge  he  was  ordered  into  custody 
with  several  symptoms  of  as  violent  prejudice  in  his 
judges  as  in  his  prosecutors. 

An  impeachment  of  high  treason  was  also  prefer- 
red against  Laud,  and  by  order  of  the  peers  he  was 
committed  to  prison.  The  same  charge  being  urged 
against  the  lord  keeper  Finch,  and  the  secretary 
Windebaiik,  they  immediately  fled  to  the  conti- 
nent. 

Thus,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  revolution  in  the  go- 
vernment was  carried  so  far,  that  the  two  most 
powerful  and  more  favoured  ministers  were  thrown 
into  the  tower  to  be  tried  for  their  lives.  Two  other 
Ininisters  had  by  flight  alone  escaped  the  same  fate. 
The  commons  did  not  stop  here  ;  they  still  wanted  , 
to  render  their  power  as  formidable  as  possible,  par- 
ticularly to  all  persons  whatsoever  who  might  use 
arty  kind  of  influence  against  them.  The  authority 
-  which  during  the  late  military  operations  was  exer- 
cised by  the  lieutenants,  was  now  declared  illegal, 
and  the  persons  who  had  assumed  it  were  stigma* 
tized  with  the  name  of  delinquents^  a  term  now  first 
used  to  signify  transgressors  whose  crimes  were  not 
yet  ascertained  bylaw,  and  remained  to  be  so.  The 
sheriffs  who  by  the  king's  mandate  had  been  em* 
ployed  in  raising  ship-money,  as  well  as  all  the  far- 
mers and  officers  of  the  customs  who  had  levied 
tonnage  and  poundage  for  the  king,  were  also  voted 
delinquents.  Every  discretionary  or  arbitrary  sen- 
tence   of  the   star-chamber  and  high-commission 
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courts  were  discussed,  and  all  those  who  had  any 
hand  in  such  sentences  were  declared  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law.  The  judges  who  had  con- 
demned Hambden  in  the  trial  of  ship-money,  were 
accused  before  the  peers,  and  obliged  to  find  secu- 
rity for  their  appearance,  Berkley,  a  judge  of  the 
king's  bench,  was  seized  by  order  of  the  house, 
even  when  sitting  in  his  tribunal,  and  all  men  saw 
with  astonishment  the  irresistible  authority  of  their 
jurisdiction.  All  the  monopolies  lately  granted  by  the 
king  were  now  annihilated,  by  an  order  of  the  com- 
mons, who  carried  so  far  their  detestation  of  that 
grievance  as  to  expel  from,  among  them  aU  such 
members  as  had  been  monopolists  or  projectors; 
and  every  measure  of  the  late  administration  was 
treated  with  reproach  and  obloquy. 

The  whole  sovereign  power  was  thus  invaded  by 
the  house  of  commons*  Had  they  confined  the  use 
of  it  in  repressing  and  preventing  all  those  stretches 
of  royal  prerogative  which  were  capable  of  insuring 
the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the  vio- 
lence and  illegality  of  the  attempt  would  have  dis- 
appeared under  its  happy  consequences ;  they  would 
have  been  considered  as  the  benefactors  of  their 
country,  and  would  have  raised  the  constitution 
nearly  to  that  degree  of  wisdom  which  has  since 
secured  both  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  British 
subjects^  and  the  legal  power  of  the  monarch.  But 
the  passions  of  the  whole  nation,  revenge,  ambition, 
avarice,  &c.  were  thrown  into  a  general  ferment, 
daily  kept  alive  and  irritated  by  the  harangues  of 
the  members,  now  printed  and  published  for  the 
first  time.  The  pulpits,  filled  exclusively  by  puri- 
tanical preachers,  whom  the  commons  arbitrarily 
placed  in  all  considerable  churches,  r^ounded  with 
faction  and  fanaticism.  The  press,  freed  frdm  all 
fear  or  restraint,  swarmed  with  productions  \yhich 
teqded  obviously  to  involve  the  people  in  ^h?  c^l^^wi* 
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ties  of  a  civil  war,  the  horrors  of  which  were  not 
sufficiently  attended  to  by  their  imprudent  leaders* 

Pf  ynne,  Bastwic,  and  Burton,  on  their  sentences 
being  revised  by  parliament,  were  released  front 
prison,  and  these  libellers  entered  the  capital  amidst 
the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  Pe- 
titions to  parliament  were  drawn,  craving  pedress 
for  particular  grievances,  and  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscriptions  was  procured,  they  were 
immediately  published.  So  many  were  presented, 
that  the  house  was  dividied  into  forty  committees, 
each  charged  with  the  examination  of  some  pre- 
tended violation  of  law  and  liberty.  Vociferations 
fury,  and  hypocrisy  formed  the  sole  rhetoric,  which 
in  those  times  of  tumult  and  disorder  seldom  fail- 
ed to  succeed.  It  is  pretended  by  historians,  fa- 
vourable  to  the  royal  cause,  that  after  many  of  those 
petitions,  as  moderate  in  the  style  as  reasonable  in 
their  object,  were  subscribed,  the  names  were  torn 
off,  and  affixed  to  other  petitions,  which  served  bet- 
ter the  purposes  of  the  popular  fection. 

The  usurpation  of  the  executive  power  in  civil 
matters  only,  did  not  s^itisfy  the  ambition  of  the 
commons;  they  equally  assumed  the  ecclesiastical 
power  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  king. 
They  issued  orders  for  destroying  all  images,  altars, 
crucifixes,  &c.  Sir  Robert  Harley,  to  whom  the 
execution  of  these  orders  was  committed,  signalized 
his  zeal,  by  removing  all  crosses  even  out  of  streets 
and  markets ;  such  was  his  abhorrence  of  them,  that 
he  would  not  any  where  allow  one  piece  of  wood 
or  stone  to  lie  over  another  at  right  angles. 

The  queen  dowager  of  France,  Mary  of  Medicis, 
having  been  forced  into  banishment  by  the  miscar- 
riage of  an  intrigue  against  cardinal  Richelieu,  in 
1631,  had  since  that  period,  wandered  in  Flanders, 
and  at  last  retired  for  safety  in  England,  where  she 
received  an  allowance  of  one  hundred  pounds  a 
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day  for  her  subsistence.  She  had  lived  three  years 
in  London,  when  she  was  menaced  by  the  populace, 
on  account  of  her  religion.  The  peers  taking  the 
matter  into  consideration,  had  a  conference  upon 
it  with  the  commons,  who  agreed  to  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  princess,  but  prayed  that  she 
might  be  desired  to  depart  the  kingdom,  where  the 
exercises  of  the  catholic  worship  in  her  house  ex- 
cited great  jealousy*  In  the  mean  time,  cardinal 
Richelieu  obtained  from  Charles,  that  she  should 
be  dismissed  from  England.  She  retired  to  Co- 
logne, where  she  died  in  1 642,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  years,  in  the  greatest  misery. 

The  king  had  remained  passive  during  the  vio- 
lent proceedings  of  the  commons ;  "  You  have 
"  taken  the  whole  machine  of  government  to 
pieces,  '*said  he,  in  a  speech  to  the  parliament ;  "  a 
practice,  frequent  with  skilful  artists,  when  they 
"  desire  to  clear  the  wheels  from  any  rust  which 
"  may  have  grown  upon  them.  The  engine  may 
again  be  restored  to  its  former  use  and  motions, 
provided  it  be  put  up  entire,  so  as  not  a  pin  of  it 
be  wanting/*  But  so  wise  and  moderate  a  plan, 
was  far  from  being  acceded  to  by  the  commons. 
Conscious  of  the  strength  they  had  acquired  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Scots,  which  had  evidently  been 
the  cause  of  assembling  the  parlianlent,  and  that 
the  presence  of  their  army  reduced  the  king  to 
that  total  subjection  in  which  he  was  now  held, 
they  openly  declared  their  intention  of  retaining 
these  invaders,  till  all  their  purposes  should  be  ef- 
fected. No  wonder,  therefore,  that  such  useful 
allies  to  the  popular  faction  were  courted  with  the 
most  unlimited  complaisance.  The  king,  in  his 
first  speech  to  the  parliament,  having  called  them 
rebels,  was  immediately  obliged  to  soften,  and  .even 
retract  the  expression,  while  the  commons,  to  re- 
ward the  brotherly  assistance  they  had  received 
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from  them,  voted  an  extraordiYiary  grant  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  their  army,  besides 
their  regular  allowance  of  eight  hundred  and  fiity 
pounds  a  day. 

Charles,  finding  how  unsuccessful  those  measures 
had  proved  which  he  had  adopted  in  the  former 
part  of  his  reign,  to  maintsdn  at  their  utmost  heights, 
and  even  increase  the  rights  of  his  prerogative,  sud- 
denly passed  to  the  opposite  extremity,  and  endea- 
voured to  regain  the  confidence  of  his  people  by 
pliableness,  by  concessions,  and  by  a  total  confor-* 
mity  to  their  unbounded  wishes  and  pretensions. 
He  passed  a  bill,  by  which  the  right  of  granting 
tonnage  and  poundage  was  for  ever  vested  in 
the  commons.  He  issued  another  bill,  enacting, 
that  parliament  should  be  triennial,  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  should  be  assembled  every  three  years, 
A  statute  of  Edward  IlL  had  enacted  that  parlia- 
ment shpuld  be  held  once  every  year,  or  more  fre- 
quently, if  necessary ;  but  as  no  provision  had  been 
made  to  insure  the  execution  of  this  statute,  it  had 
been  considered  merely  as  a  general  declaration,  and 
was  dispensed  with  at  pleasure.  The  commons  sup-* 
plied  this  defect,  by  enacting,  that  if  the  chancellor, 
Svho  was  first  bound  under  severe  penalties,  failed  to. 
issue  writs  by  the  third  of  September,  in  every 
third  year,  any  twelve  or  more  of  the  peers,  should 
be  empowered  to  exert  this  authority ;  in  default  of 
the  peers,  that  the  sheriflfe,  mayors,  bailiffs,  &c»  - 
should  summon  the  voters ;  and  in  their  default, 
that  the  voters  themselves,  should  meet  and  proceed 
to  the  election  of  members,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  writs  had  been  regularly  issued  froxn  the  crown. 
Nor  could  the  parliament  after  it  was  assembled,  be 
adjourned,  prorogued  or  disojved,  without  their 
own  consent,  during  the  space  of  fifty  days.  The 
king  finding  that  nothing  less  would  satisfy  the  par- 
liament and  the  nation,  gave  ^t  last  his  assent  tq 
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this  bill,  which  introduced  so  important  an  innova** 
tion  in  the,  constitution.  Solemn  tlianks  were  pre- 
sented him  by  both  houses.  Great  rejoicings  ma- 
nifested the  general  satisfaction  both  in  the  city  and 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  mighty  professions 
were  every  where  m^de  of  gratitude  and  mutual 
returns  of  supply  and  confidence.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  change  of  ministers  as  well  as  of  measures, 
was  resolved  on.  In  one  day,  several  privy-coun- 
sellors, all  chosen  from  the  popular  party,  were 
sworn  ;  and  some  of  them  afterwards,  when  mat- 
ters were  pushed  to  extremities  by  the  commons, 
proved  the  greatest  support  of  monarchy. 

Charles,  who  wanted  above  all  to  save,  the  life 
of  StraflFord,  h^d  expected  to  mollify  by  these  in- 
dulgences the  rage  of  his  most  violent  persecutors. 
But  his  high,  reputation  for  experience  and  capacity 
alarmed  the  new  members  of  the  privy  council  and 
administration ;  they  plainly  saw  that  if  he  was 
acquitted,  he  must  be  reinstated  into  favour  and 
power,  and  they  considered  his  death  as  the  best 
eecurity  they  could  have  for  success  in  their  future 
enterprises;  his  impeachment  was  therefore  pushed 
on  with  the  utmost  vigour.  A  committee  of  thir- 
teen was  appointed  by  the  commons,  to  prepare  a 
charge  against  him.  These,  joined  to  a  small  com- 
mittee, of  lords,  were  vested  with  authority  to  ex- 
amine all  witnesses,  to  call  for  every  paper,  and 
use  any  means  of  scrutiny  respecting  the  earl's  be- 
haviour. To  render  it  more  difficult  for  him  to 
elude  their  search,  or  prepare  for  his  justification, 
this  committee,  by  direction  df  both  houses,  tpok 
an  oath  of  secrecy,  a  practice,  not  only  unusual,  hut 
evidently  contrary  to  the  humane  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish laws  and  constitution,  which  more  than  any 
other  have  ope^ed  and  secured  to  the  accused  par- 
ses all  possible  means  £pr  their  defence. 

Application  was  made  to  the  king,  that  he  would 
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allow  the  committee  to  examine  pi  ivy-counsellors, 
with  regard  to  opinions  delivered  in  council,  which 
Charles  imprudently  granted,  without  reflecting 
that  thenceforward,  all  confidence  must  be  banished 
from  the  deliberations  of  his  council. 

As  soon  as  the  particulars  of  this  odious  prosecu- 
tion were  known  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  house  of 
commons,  who  had  lately  bestowed  great  praise  on 
Strafford's  administration,  sent  over  a  committee  to 
London,  who  entered  into  all  violent  counsels 
against  their  unfortunate  governor,  associated  them- 
selves with  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  and  sup* 
plied  them  with  a  representation  of  the  miserable 
state  into  which  they  supposed  their  country  to  be 
fallen  by  his  misconduct. 

Aim,  1641. 

To  bestow  the  greatest  solemnity  on  this  impor* 
tant  trial,  scaffolds  were  erected  in  Westminster 
Hall,  where  both  houses  sat.  Besides  the  chair  of 
state,  a  close  gallery  was  prepared  for  the  king  and 
queen,  who  attended  at  every  sitting.  ITie  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  against  Strafford  were  twenty- 
eight  in  number,  and  related  to  his  conduct  as  pre- 
sident of  the  great  council  of  York,  as  deputy,  or 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  as  counselor  and 
commander.  None  of  them  taken  separately,  and 
even  supposed  to  be  completely  proved,  could  have 
afforded  a  legal  ground  to  any  capital  condemna- 
tion against  Mm  ;  but  it  was  argued  by  the  prosecu^ 
tion,  that  when  united,  they  amounted  to  a  kind 
of  accumulaiice  or  comtmctive  evidence,  that  the 
general  system  of  his  conduct  tended  to  render  the 
king's  authority  arbitrary  and  despotic 

Though  four  months  were  employed  by  the  ma- 
nagers in  framing  the  accusation,  and  all  StraffonTs 
answers  were  extemporary,  it  evidently  appears. 
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not  only-  that  he  was  free  from  the  crime  of  trea* 
son,  but  that  his  conduct,  making  allowance  for 
human  infirmities,  exposed  to  such  a  severe  scrutiny, 
was  innocent  and  even  laudable.  The  account  of 
this  shocking  trial,  given  by  the  historian  Whit- 
lock,  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  he  was  himself 
chairman  of  that  committee,  which  conducted  the 
impeachment.  "  Certainly,'*  says  he,  with  his 
usual  candour,  (page  41,)  "  never  any  man  acted 
"  such  a  part,  on  such  a  theatre,  with  more  wisdom, 
^*  constancy,  and  eloquence,  with  greater  reason, 
"  judgment,  and  temper,  and  with  a  better  grace 
**  in  all  his  words  and  actions,  than*  did  that  great 
^*  and  excellent  person ;  and  he  moved  the  hearts 
**  of  all  his  auditors,  some  few  excepted,  to  re- 
"  mofse  and  pity ." 

The  accusation  lasted  eighteen  days,  including  the 
earl's  defence,  which  was  so  satisfactory  on  all  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  that  the  commons  saw  it 
impossible  by  a  legal  prosecution,  ever  to  obtain  a 
.  sentence  against  him.  But  the  death  of  Strafford 
was  too  important  a  stroke  not  to  be  attempted  by 
all  other  means  whatsoever,-  and  a  bill  of  attainder 
was  found  to  be  the  easiest  of  all.  It  was  brought 
therefore  into  the  lower  house,  at  the  end  of  the 
pleadings,  and  grounded  upon  some  notes  of  a  den 
bate  in  council,  pretended  to  be  taken  by  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  secretary,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  last  par^ 
liament.  It  appeared  by  that  note,  that  the  king 
having  asked  in  council,  how  he  could  enter  into 
offensive  or  defensive  war  with  the  Scots,  if  he  had 
no  money ;  Strafford  advised  him  to  borrow  of  thjB 
city»  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  go  on  vi- 
gorously to  levy  ship  money.  "  You  have,"  con- 
tinned  he,  "  an  army  in  Ireland,  which  you  may 
**  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience ;  for 
"  I  am  Confident  the  Scots  cannot  bold  out  five 
*'  months/' 
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The  managers  of  the  prosecution,  pretended  that 
this  paper  was  equivalent  to  two  witnesses,  and 
could  leave  no  doubt  on  those  pernicious  counsels 
of  Strafford,  which  tended  to  the  subversion  of 
the  laws  and  constitution,  and  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  country,  as  the  words,  this  kingdom^  could 
mean  no  other  than  England*  Vane's  deposition, 
was,  however,  exceedingly  dubious  ;  upon  two  exa- 
minations he  could  not  remember  any  such  words ; 
even  the  third  time,  his  testimony  implied  that 
Strafford  had  spoken  such  or  such  like  words.  It 
was  replied  by  Strafford  and  his  friends,  that  old 
Vane  was  his  most  declared  enemy,  that  if  he  had 
willingly  delivered  these  notes  to  his  son,  to  be 
communicated  to  Pym,  it  was  such  a  breach  of 
oaths  and  trust,  as  rendered  him  totally  unworthy 
of  credit ;  that  the  words  this  or  that  kingdom^ 
uf  ed  by  Strafford  in  his  answer  to  the  king's  queSi* 
tion  respecting  the  means  of  subduing  the  rebelli- 
ous Scots,  regarded  only  Scotland,  and  could  not, 
without  absurdity,  imply  England,  which  had  not 
thrown  off  allegiance,  and  wanted  no  wise  to  be 
reduced  to  obedience ;  that  the  intention  never  was 
to  land  the  Irish  army  in  England,  but  in  Scot- 
land, as  it  could  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  all 
other  counsellors  present.  On  Vane's  evidence 
alone,  however,  the  bill  of  attainder  passed  th^ 
commons,  with  no  other  opposition  than  that  of 
fifty-nine  dissenting  votes.  But  the  assent  of  the 
fwo  other  members  of  the  legislature  was  requi- 
site, .  and  it  was  easily  foreseen  that  they  would  re^ 
ject  t|ie  bill.  The  popular,  leaders  soon  found  th^ 
mp^t  e£Scacious  means  to  overcome  that  di^ci^ty^ 
The  puritanical  pulpits  resounded,  with  declaxn;^ 
tions  concerning  the  nec^s^ity  of  executing  justice 
against  great  delinquents.  The  populace  took  the 
^rm.  About  six  thousand  men,  armed  with 
swords  and  cudgels,  flocked  from  the  city,  and  sup^ 
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rounded  the  houses  of  parliaments  The  naines  of 
the  fifty-nine  commoners  who '  had  Voted  against 
the  bill  of  attainder,  were  posted  up  und^  the  natme 
of  Strqffbrdians  and  betrayers  of  their  country . 
They  were  exposed  to  all  the  insults  of  the  enraged 
multitude.  When  any  of  the  lords  passed,  the  cry 
for  justice  against  Strqffbrd  was  bawjed  in  their 
ears ;  and  such  as  were  suspected  of  friendship  to 
him,  met.  with  menaces  uttered  with  symptoms  oi 
the  most  desperate  resolutions. 

Every  thing,  at  that  juncture  was  thrown  into 
flame  and  combustion  by  a  new  discovery.  A  plan 
had  been  formed  by  some  officers  disgusted  with 
the  parliament,  for  engaging  the  English  army  into 
the  king's  service ;  and  a  petition  was  drawn  up,  tb 
be  subscribed  by  the  officers'  and  soldiers,  represent- 
ing the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  late  innova- 
tions. The  draught  of  this  petition  being  present- 
ed to  the  king,  he  incautiously  subscribed  it 
with  his  initials  as  a  mark  of  approbation.  But 
several  difficulties  having  occurred,  the  project  was 
laid  aside  two  months  before  any  discovery  was 
made  of  it.  The  secret  was  now  betrayed  to  the 
popular  leader,  by  one  of  the  officers  concerned  in 
it,  and  whose  name  was  Goring.  The  alarm 
iRHhich  this  intelligence  conveyed,  soon  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Rumours  of  ilew  conspiracies  were 
every  day  circulated.  In  Lancashire,  it  was  said, 
great  'multitudes  of  papists  'were  assembling;  se- 
cret meetings  were  held  by  them  in  caves,  and  un- 
der ground  in  Surry ;  they  had  entered  into  a  plot, 
to  blow  up  the  river  with  gun-powder  in  order  to 
drown  the  city ;  provisions  of  arms  were  making 
beyond  sea;  sometimes  France,  sometime^  Den- 
mark were  forming  designs  against  the  kingdom. 
The  more  absurd  these  stories  were,  the  more  firm- 
ly they  were  believed  by  the  populace,  who  grew 
still  more  clamorpus  in  their  demands  of  justice 
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;igainst  Strafford.  Out  of  ninety  peers  who  had 
constantly  attended  his  trial,  forty-five  only  were 
present  when  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into 
the  house ;  and  among  these,  nineteen  had  the  cou- 
rage to  vote  against  it ;  a  certain  proof  that  if  en* 
tire  freedom  had  been  allowed,  the  bill  had  been  re- 
jected by  a  great  majority^ 

The  queen,  terrified  by  the  fiiry  of  the  populace 
which  flocked  round  Whitehall,  accompanying  their 
demand  of  justice  with  open  menaces,'  pressed 
Charles  to  content  his  people.  Of  all  the  ministers, 
Juxon  alone,  no  less  distinguished  by  his  coura^ 
than  by  his  other  virtues,  ventured  to  advise  him 
not  to  give  by  any  means  his  assent  to  the  bill,  if  in 
his  conscience  he  did  not  approve  of  it^ 

Strafford  hearing  of  Charles's  irresolution  and 
anxiety,  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  entreat- 
ed his  majesty  for  the  sake  of  public  peace  to  put  an 
end  to  his  unfortunate,  however  innocent,  life,  and 
to  quiet  the  tumultous  people  by  granting  them  the 
request  for  which  they  were  so  importunate.  *'  In 
**  this,"  added  he,  "  my  consent  will  more  acquit 
^'  you  to  God  than  all  the  world  can  do  besides. 
^  To  a  willing  man  there  is  no  injury.** 

After  the  most  violent  struggles  and  doubts^ 
Charles,  the  jiist,  the  virtuous  Charles,  so  com- 
pletely, so  unaccountably,  rejected  the  imperious 
dictates  of  justice,  honour,  and  virtue,  as  to  become 
the  accomplice  of  the  murderers  of  his  most  faithfully 
devoted  minister  and  friend.  He  granted  a  com- 
mission to  four  noblemen  to  give  the  royal  assent^ 
In  his  name,  to  the  bill,  and  in  the  agony  of  grief 
and  shame  for  Strafford's  doom,  he  empowered  the 
same  commissioners  to  sanction  another  bill  by 
which  the  parliament  was  rendered  perpetual.  Un- 
fortunate monarch!  who  was  not  aware  that  he 
thus  sanctioned  before  hand  the  warraqt  of  his  own 
death.    Tue  expedient,  or  rather  the  revolutionary 
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trick,  v/hich  was  employed  to  compel  him  to  sane* 
tion  this  last  bill,  was  to  persulde  him  that  no 
lenders  could  be  found  for  the  last  loan  that  had 
been  voted,  unless  they  were  certain  that  the  present 
parliament  were  to  continue  till  their  repayment.  ^ 

Secretary  Carleton  was  sent  by  the  king  to  inform 
Strafford  of  the  final  resolution  which  necessity  had 
extorted  from  him.  The  earl  starting  up,  exclaim- 
ed in  the  words  of  scripture ;  "  Put  not  ymtr  trust 

in  princeSy  nor  in  the  sons  of  men  ;  for  in  them 

there  is  no  salvation*'^  He  was  soon  able,  however, 
to  collect  his  courage,  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
execution  of  the  fatal  sentence.  Only,  three  days 
interval  was  allowed  him.  The  king  made  a  new 
effort  in  his  behalf,  and  sent  by  the  hands  of  the 
young  prince  a  letter  addressed  to  the  peers,  in 
which  he  entreated  them  to  confer  with  the  com* 
mons  about  a  mitigation  of  Strafford's  sentence,  and 
begged  at  least  for  some  delay,  but  he  was  refused 
in  both  requests. 

Strafford,  in  passing  from  his  apartment  to  Tower- 
bill,  where  the  scaffold  was  erected,  stopped  under 
Laud's  mndows,  with  whom  he  had  long  lived  in 
intimate  friendship,  and  entreated  the  assistance  of 
his  prayers  in  the  awful  moment  which  was  ap** 
proaching.  The  aged  primate,  dissolved  in  tears, 
and  having  pronounced  with  a  broken  voice  a  ten- 
der  blessing  on  his  departing  friend,  sunk  into  the 
arms  o£  his  attendants.  Strafford,  still  superior  to 
his  fate,  moved  on  with  an  elated  countenance,  and 
ivith  an  air  even  of  greater  dignity  than  what  usu- 
ally attended  him.  His  discourse  on  the  scaffold  was 
full  of  decency  and  courage.  "  He  feared,"  he  said, 
^f  that  the  omen  was  bad  for  the  intended  reformation 
**  of  the  state,  that  it  commenced  with  the  shedding 
*^  of  innocent  blood."  Having  bid  a  last  adieu  to 
his  brothers  and  friends  who  attended  him,  and 
having  sent  a  blessing  to  his  nearer  relations  who 
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were  absent  ;  "  Now/*  said  he,  **  I  have  nigh 
*'  done !  one  stroke  will  make  my  wife  a  widow, 
my  dear  children  fiaitherless,  deprive  my  poor  ser- 
vants of  their  indulgent  master,  and  separate  me 
from  my  affectionate  brother  and  all  my  friends ! 
"  But  let  God  be  to  you  and  them  all  in  dl  !'•  Go- 
ing  to  disrobe  and  prepare  himself  for  the  block  y 
"  I  thank  God,'*  said  he,  *'  that  I  am  nowise  afraid 
"  of  death,  nor  ami  daunted  with  any  terrors  ;  biit 
"  do  as  cheerfully  lay  down  my  head  at  this  time, 
**  as  ever  I  did  when  going  to  repose.'* 

Thus  perished  (12th  May),  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  the  illustrious  earl  of  Strafford,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  characters  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  any  country.  The  people,  grossly  de- 
ceived and  criminally  excited  against  him  by  their 
factious  leaders,  loudly  demanded  his  death  as  af 
satisfaction  to  justice ;  and  the  atrocious  sentence  by 
which  his  murder  was  judicially  perpetrated,  has 
for  ever  stamped  with  detestation  and  ignominy  the 
namesiof  those  who  acted  the  part  either  of  his  ac- 
cusers or  of  his  judges.  Conscious  that  such  would 
be  the  deserved  reward  of  their  iniquity,  the  com- 
mons endeavoured  by  many  other  operations  to  en- 
title themselves  to  the  gratitude  of  their  couutry, 
and  to  praise  from  all  lovers  of  liberty.  Nothing 
was  more  exceptionable  than  the  court  of  high-com- 
mission^  whose  institution  rendered  it  entirely  arbi- 
trary in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  star-chamber 
also  was  a  court  which  exerted  high  discretionary 
powers,  without  having  a  precise  rule  or  limit  either 
with  regard  to  its  decisions,  or  the  causes  which 
came  under  its  jurisdiction.  A  bill  unanimously 
passed  the  houses  to  abolish  these  two  courts,  and 
by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  was  regu- 
lated and  its  authority  abridged. 

By  removing  the  star-chamber  the  king's  power 
of  binding  the  people  by  his  proclamations  was  in- 
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directly  abolished.  This  strong  feature  of  arbitrary 
power  being  thus  annihilated,  left  the  system  of  go* 
vernment  more  consistent  and  uniform.  The  star* 
chamber  alone  being  empowered  to  punish  infrac- 
tions of  the  king's  proclamation,  no  man  thence-* 
forth  was  bound  to  obey  them,  as  the  other  courts 
of  judicature  could  only  take  cognizance  of  common 
and  statute  law.  The  parliament  considered  that 
the  king  was  too  eminent  a  magistrate  to  be  in- 
vested with,  discretionary  power,  which,  though 
useful  in  some  circumstances,  he  or  his  ministers 
might  so  easily  turn  to  the  destruction  of  liberty. 

At  the  request  of  parliament  Charles,  instead  of 
patents  during  pleasure,  gave  all  the  judges  patents 
during  their  good  behaviour,  which  secured  their 
independency,  and  barred  the  influence  of  arbitrary 
power  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice ;  a  most  im- 
portant improvement,  which  had  taken  place  in 
France  nearly  two  hundred  years  before,  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XL  the  most  despotic  of  the  French 
monarchs. 

The  marshal's  court,  which  took  cognizance  of 
wards,  and  was  not  thought  sufficiently  limited  by 
law,  was  for  that  reason  abolished,  as  well  as  the 
stannery  courts,  which  held  jurisdiction  over  the 
miners,  and  were  liable  to  the  same  objection.  The 
council  of  the  North,  and  the  council  of  Wales, 
underwent  a  like  fete,  from  the  same  principles. 
The  authority  of  the  clerk  of  the  market,  who  had 
a  general  inspection  over  the  weights  and  measures 
throughout  the  kingdom,  was  very  judiciously 
transferred  to  the  mayors,  sheriffs,  and  ordinary 
magistrates.  Not. only  were  former  abuses. reme* 
died  and  grievances  redressed  ;  great  provision  for 
the  future  was  made  by  laws  to  prevent  the  return 
of  similar  complaints.  Artifice  and  even  violejice 
were  often  employed  to  obtain  these  important  im- 
provements in  the  constitution  j  but  the  impropriety 
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of  the  means  has  been  forgiven,  and  even  forgotten, 
in  a  long  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their 
happy  consequences. 

The  king  had  promised  his  Scottish  subjects  that 
he  would  this  summer  pay  them  a  visit,  and  settle 
their  government ;  and  all  the  importunities  of 
the  English  parliament  to  persuade  him  to  lay  aside 
this  journey,  could  not  prevail  with  him  even  to 
delay  it.  As  he  must  necessarily  in  his  journey 
have  passed  through  the  English  and  Scottish 
armies,  the  commons,  alarmed  by  the  possibility 
of  any  sparks  of  loyalty  being  rekindled  by  his 
presence,  hurried  now  as  much  as  they  formerly  de- 
layed the  disbanding  of  all  these  troops.  The  arrears 
therefore  due  to  the  Scots  were  fully  paid  them ; 
and  those  of  the  English,  in  pairt.  The  Scots  re- 
turned home,  and  the  English  were  dispersed  into 
their  several  counties  and  dismissed.  After  this  the 
parliament,  on  the  9th  of  September,  adjourned  to 
the  20th  of  October,  and,  for  the  first  time,  a  com- 
mittee of  both  houses  was  appointed  to  sit  during 
the  recess,  with  very  ample  powers*  Pym  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  lower 
house ;  and  as  the  parliament  while  it  sat,  and  even 
the  commons  alone,  had  made  further  attempts  for 
assuming  sovereign  executive  power,  and  publishing 
tJieir  ordinances^  as  they  called  them,  instead  of 
laws,  the  committee  on  their  part  discovered  also 
great  readiness  to  imitate  the  example. 

Another  committee  of  both  bouses  was  appointed 
to  attend  the  king  into  Scotland,  under  pretence  of 
seeing  that  the  articles  of  pacification  were  executed, 
but  really  to  be  spies  upon  him,  and  extend  still 
ferther  the  ideas  of  parliamentary  authority,  as  well 
as  eclipse  the  royal  majesty. 

Amidst  the  number  and  variety  of  important 
evQpts  which  filled  that  period  the  king  concluded 
the  marriage  of  the  princess  Mary,  his  daughter. 
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with  William,  prince  of  Orange,  after  having  com* 
municated  his  intentions  to  the  parliament,  who  re- 
ceived the  proposal  with  satisfaction.  Thus  began 
the  connection  with  the  family  of  Orange,  which 
was  afterwards  attended  with  the  most  important 
consequences. 

^  Charles,  despoiled  in  England  of  the  most  con- 
siderable part  of  his  authority,  and  threatened  vtdth 
further  encroachments,  arrived  in  Scotland  with  an 
intention  of  abdicating  almost  entirely  the  small 
share  of  power  which  there  remained  to  him,  and  of 
giving  full  satisfaction  if  possible  to  his  resdess  sub* 
jects  in  that  kingdom. 

The  lords  of  articles  were  an  ancient  institution  in 
the  Scottish  parliament.    They  were  constituted  in 
this  manner.  The  temporal  lords  chose  eight  bishops, 
the  bishops  elected  eight  temporal  lords.    These  six- 
teen named  eight  commissioners  of  the  counties  and 
eight  burgesses ;  and  without  the  previous  consent 
of  these  thirty,  two,  who  were  denominated  lords  of 
articles,  no  motion  could  be  made  in  parliament. 
As  the  bishops  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  court, 
the  nomination  of  all  the  lords  of  articles  completely 
depended  on  the  king,  who  thus  united  to  his  right 
of  negative,  after  the  biUs  had  passed,  the  still  more 
important  power  of  preventing  their  being  proposed. 
The  bench  of  bishops  being  now  abolished,  the  par- 
liament  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  totally  to  set 
aside  the  lords  of  the  articles ;  and  from  that  period 
the  nation  began  to  enjoy  a  regular  freedoin. 

The  peers  and  commons  formed  only  one  house 
in  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  as  from  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns  many  English  gentlemen  had 
been  graced  with  Scottish  titles,  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  all  the  determinations  of  parliament  would  in 
time  depend  upon  the  king  by  means  of  these  votes 
of  foreigners,  who  had  no  interest  or  property  in 
Scotland ;  a  law  was  passed  therefore,  enacting  that 
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no  man  should  be  created  a  Scotch  peer  who  did  not 
possess  ten  thousand  marks  (above  five  hundred 
pounds)  of  annual  rent  in  the  kingdom. 

A  law  for  triennial  parliaments  was  likewise  pass- 
ed, with  this  important  addition,  that  the  last  act 
of  every  parliament  should  be  to  appoint  the  time 
and  place  for  holding  the  ensuing  parliament. 

These  concessions  were  but  moderate  when  com- 
pared to  the  article  importing,  that  no  member  of 
the  privy  council,  in  whose  hands,  during  the  king's 
absence,  the  whole  administration  lay,  no  officer  of 
state,  none  of  th%  judges,  should  be  appointed  but 
by  the  advice  and  approbation  of  parliament, 
Charles  even  agreed  to  deprive  of  their  seats  four 
judges  who  had  adhered  to  his  interests,  and  their 
places  were  confei^red  on  others  more  agreeable  to 
the  ruling  party.  Several  of  the  covenanters  were 
also  sworn  of  the  privy  council ;  and  all  the  mini- 
sters of  state,  counsellors,  and  judges,  were  by  law 
to  hold  their  places  during  life  or  good  behaviour* 

But  while  the  king  was  employed  in  pacifying 
Scotland  by  giving  up  some  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  his  legal  authority,  he  received  intelligence 
of  a  dangerous  rebellion  having  broken  out  in  Ire- 
land with  circumstances  of  the  most  alarming  nature. 
After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  reconcile  that  tur- 
bulent people  to  the  authority  of  laws,  and  to  cure 
them  of  that  sloth  and  barbarism  ,to  which  they  had 
ever  been  subject,  king  James  had  found  no  better 
means  to  secure  the  dominion  of  Ireland  to  the 
English  crown,  than  to  send  there  great  colonies  of 
British,  who  by  being  intermixed  with  the  Irish 
had  gradually  introduced  industry,  with  all  the 
civilized  arts  of  life,  among  them,  and  completely 
changed  the  face  of  things  in  that  country.  This 
plan  had  beep  constantly  adhered  to  under  the  suc- 
cessive administration  of  all  the  lord  lieutenants,  and 
above  all  of  Strafford,  whose  energy  and  abilities 
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seemed  to  have  bestowed  at  last  on  that  savage 
country,  the  regularity  of  an  European  settle- 
ment. 

After  the  execution  of  Strafford,  the  fermentation 
excited  in  Ireland  by  that  great  event,  soon  pro- 
duced the  gireatest  innovations  in  the  government. 
The  British  protestants  transplanted  in  that  country, 
universally  adopted  the  highest  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  puritans.  Monarchy,  as  well  as  hierarchy, 
became  odious  to  them.  They  greedily  adopted 
and  pursued  every  method  of  limiting  the  king's 
authority  and  freeing  themselves  from  any  sub- 
mission to  it.  They  considered  not,  that  as 
they  scarcely  formed  the  sixth  part  of  the  people, 
and  were  secretly  obnoxious  to  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants, the  royal  power  was  the  only  protection  on 
which  they  could  depend,  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore the  more  interested  to  maintain  it  in  its  full 
extent.  On  the  other  hand  the  eight  thousand 
troops  which  Strafford  had  thought  necessary  to  add 
in  Ireland  to  the  usual  standing  army  of  three  thou- 
sajid  men,  had  been  disbanded  at  the  earnest  demand 
of  parliament,  who  considered  them  as  entirely  at- 
tached to  the  king ;  nor  would  the  commons  con- 
sent to  the  proposal  of  Charles,  who  thinking  it 
dangerous  that  such  a  number  of  men,  trained  to 
arms,  should  be  left  in  idleness,  had  agreed  with 
the  Spanish  ambassador  that  they  should  be  in- 
Usted  in  his  master's  service,  and  transported  into 
Flanders. 

The  old  Irish,  whose  animosity  to  the  English 
was  suspended  but  not  extinguished,  remarked  these 
false  steps,  and  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Roger  More,  one  of  them,  much  celebrated  among 
his  countrymen  for  his  valour  and  capacity,  formed 
the  project  of  expelling  the  English.  He  secretly 
went  from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  and  roused  up 
every  latent  principle  of  discontent.    He  maintained 
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a  dose  correspondence  with  lord  Ma^ire,  and  sir 
E^dim  O'Nede,  the  most  powerful  ot  the  old  Irish ; 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  same  day  0*Neale 
and  the  other  chiefe  should  begin  an  insurrection  in 
the  provinces,  lord  Maguire  and  More  should  sur- 
prise the  castle  of  Dublin.  The  latter  were  already 
in  Dublin  with  a  numerous  band  of  their  partizans, 
when  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  execu-i 
tion  of  the  plan,  the  secret  of  it  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  the  conspirators,  an  Irish  protestant  of  the 
name  of  O'ConoUy.  The  justices  and  council  re- 
tired immediately  to  the  castle ;  Maguire  was  appre-< 
hended,  and  More  with  difficulty  escaped. 

This  discovery  came  too  late  to  prevent  the  in- 
tended  insurrection ;  O'Neale  and  bis  confederates 
had  already  taken  arms  in  Ulster ;  the  houses,  cat- 
tle, and  goods  of  the  English  were  first  seized. 
After  rapacity  had  fully  satiated  itself,  cruelty,  the 
most  barbarous  that  ever,  in  any  nation,  was  known 
or  heard  of,  began  its  bloody  scenes.  An  universal 
massacre  commenced  of  the  English,  now  defence- 
less,  and  passively  resigned  to  their  inhuman  foes. 
No  age,  no  sex,  no  condition  was  spared.  In  vain 
did  flight  save  from  the  first  assault ;  destruction 
was  every  where  let  loose  and  met  the  hunted  vic- 
tims at  every  turn.  All  the  tortures  which  wanton 
cruelty  could  devise ;  all  the  lingering  pains  of  body, 
the  anguish  of  mind,  the  agonies  of  despair,  could 
not  satiate  revenge  excited  without  injury.  Many, 
ingenious  in  their  barbarity,  tempted  their  prisoners 
by  the  fond  love  of  life,  to  embrue  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  friends,  brothers,  parents ;  and 
having  thus  rendered  them  accomplices  in  guilt, 
gave  them  that  death  which  they  sought  to  shun  by 
deserving  it. 

The  generous  nature  of  More  was  shocked  at  the 
recital  of  such  enormities.  He  flew  to  0*Neale's 
camp,  but  found  that  his  authority,  which  was  suf- 
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ficient  to  exdte  the  Irish  to  insurrection,  was  far 
from  enabling  him  to  restrain  their  inhumanity, 
had  he  been  disposed  to  try  it ;  but  he  preferred  to 
preserve  the  ascendant  he  had  acquired  over  the 
northern  rebels  by  the  brutality  of  his  nature, 
though  without  any  courage  or  capacity,  while 
More,  abandoning  a  cause  polluted  by  so  many 
crimes,  retired  into  Flanders.  The  English  colonies 
were  totally  annihilated  in  the  open  country  of 
Ulster.  The  Scots  at  first  met  with  more  favour- 
able treatment j  as  the  Irish  intended  to  engage  them 
to  a  passive  neutrality ;  and  by  this  means  most  of 
the  Scottish  planters  escaped  with  their  lives. 

From  Ulster  the  flames  of  rebellion  diffused  them- 
selves in  an  instant  over  the  other  thtee  provinces, 
and  all  places  were  marked  with  slaughter  and  de- 
struction. The  saving  of  Dublin  alone  preserved  in 
Ireland  the  remains  of  the  English  name.  The 
gates  of  that  city,  though  timorously  opened,  re- 
ceived the  wretched  supplicants,  and  presented  a 
scene  of  misery  beyond  what  any  eye  had  ever 
before  beheld.  The  more  vigorous  of  the  unhappy 
fugitives,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  were 
inlisted  into  three  regiments.  The  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  this  insurrection  by  the  most  moderate  and 
reasonable  accounts  are  supposed  to  amount  to  forty 
thousand. 

The  justices  ordered  to  Dublin  all  the  bodies  of 
the  army  which  were  not  surrounded  by  the  rebels, 
and  they  assembled  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  vete- 
rans. They  soon  enlisted  and  armed  from  the  maga- 
zines above  four  thousand  men  more.  The  English 
of  the  pale,  who  pretended  at  first  to  blame  the  in- 
surrection, had  by  their  protestations  engaged  the 
justices  to  supply  them  with  arms,  which  they  pro- 
mised to  employ  in  defence  of  the  government. 
But  the  interests  of  religion  soon  prevailing  over 
them,  they  joined  the  Irish  and  rivalled  them  ia 
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every  act  of  violence  against  the  English  protestants. 
Besides  many  sn>all  bodies  dispersed  over  the  king- 
dom, the  principal  army  of  the  rebels  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  threatened  Dublin  with 
^n  immediate  siege. 

Both  the  English  and  Irish  rebels  seduced  many 
of  their  countrymen  by  pretending  to  be  authorised 
by  the  king  and  queen,  but  chiefly  by  the  latter ; 
and  they  affirmed  that  the  cause  of  their  taking 
arms  was  to  vindicate  royal  prerogative  now  invaded 
by  the  puritanical  parlian:ent. 

The  king  informed  of  this  insurrection  imme* 
diately  communicated  his  intelligence  to  the  Scottish 
parliament,  expecting  that  their  zeal  for  the  protes- 
tant  religion  would  engage  thenr  to  fly  to  its  de- 
fence. But  they  now  considering  themselves  as  a 
republic,  made  no  account  of  the  royal  authority, 
which  they  had  utterly  annihilated*  They  cast 
their  eyes  towards  the  English  parliament,  with 
whom  they  were  already  so  closely  connected,  and 
who  being  now  the  only  real  power  in  the  king- 
dom, could  alone  fulfil  any  articles  which  might  be 
agreed  on.  Charles  had  no  other  remaining  re- 
source than  to  apply  to  the  English  parliament 
which  was  now  assembled ;  but  he  found  that  the 
chief  object  pursued  by  the  majority  was  still  to 
exalt  their  own  authority  at  the  expense  of  his  pre- 
rogative, and  that  they  considered  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion as  an  event  which  tended  most  to  promote 
their  views.  Accustomed  in  all  invectives  to  join 
the  prelatical  party  with  the  papists,  the  people 
were  easily  persuaded  that  this  insurrection  was  the 
result  of  their  united  counsels;  and  when  they 
heard  that  the  rebels  pretended  to  be  authorized  by 
the  king  for  all  fheir  acts  of  violence,  their  stupid 
credulity  eagerly  assented  to  this .  gross  imposture, 
and  loaded  the  unhappy  prince  with  tjie  w^ol^ 
blame  of  those  b^baroys  enorinities. 
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In  the  mean  time  an  expression  of  the  king,  by 
which  he  had  committed  to  tlie  commons  the  care  of 
IreloTidy  was  interpreted  by  them  in  the  most  un- 
limited sense.      By  assuming  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  war,  they  acquired  the  courtship  and 
dependence  of  every  one  who  had  any  connection 
with  Ireland,  or  who  was  desirous  of  enlisting  in 
these  military  enterprises.  They  levied  money  under 
pretence  of  the  Irish  expedition,  but  reserved  it  for 
purposes  which  concerned  themselves  more  nearly ; 
to  the  same  intent  they  took  arms  from  the  king's 
magazines,  which  were  afterwards  employed  against 
himself.      Whatever   law   which   could   raise   still 
higher  their  authority,  was  voted  as  necessary  for 
their  recovering  Ireland;  and  if  Charles  withheld  the 
royal  assent,  his  refusal  was  ascribed  to  those  per- 
nicious counsels  which  had  at  first  excited  the  popish 
insurrection,  and  which  still  threatened  total  de- 
struction to  the  protestant  interest :  but  to  make  a 
more  regular  and  efficacious  attack  on  royal  au- 
thority, it  was  thought  proper  to  frame  a  general 
remonstrance  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  which  con- 
tained every  real  or  supposed  grievance  since  the 
accession- of  Charles,    and   this  remonstrance,    or 
rather  this  libel,  which  had  been  printed  and  pub« 
lished  without  the  consent  of  the  peers,  was  pre- 
sehted,to  him  upon  his  return  from  Scotland,  to- 
gether with  a  petition  of  a  similar  tendency.     The 
pretended   bad  counsels  which   he  foilo^?^  ed  were 
there  complained  of;  his  concurrence  in  the  Irish 
rebellion  plainly  insinuated,  &c.  and  as  a  remedy  for 
all  these  evils,  he  was  desired  to  entrust  every  office 
and  command  to  persons  in  whom  his  parliament 
should  have  cause  to  confide. 
-    The  king  published  a  refutation  to  this  remon- 
strance ;  but  the  people  were  so  prejudiced  against 
him  that  they  did  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  it, 
an'd  the  parliament  resumed  their  encroachments 
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\)rithout  apprehension,  taking  no  other  steps  igainst 
the  Irish  insurrection,  but  such  as  tended  to  give 
them  in  those  commotions  the  superiority  which 
they  foresaw  must  so  soon  be  excited  in  England. 

The  interposition  of  peers  in  the  election  of  com- 
moners was,  about  this  time,  declared  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  though  it  has  continued  ever  since 
to  be  condemned,  it  is  still  universally  practised 
throughout  the  nation,  and  such  will  probably  be 
the  case  as  long  as  the  commoners  themselves,  in 
favour  of  whom  the  principle  was  originally  esta-» 
blished,  will  prefer  its  being  occasionally  violated  to 
its  strict  execution. 

Every  measure  pursued  by  the  commons  was  fall 
of  the  most  inveterate  hatred  against  the  hierarchy, 
and  shewed  a  determined  resolution  of  subverting 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  establishment.  They  had 
accused  thirteen  bishops  of  high  treason,  for  having 
enacted  canons  without  the  consent  of  parliament^ 
though  from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  no 
other  method  had  been  practised,  and  they  now  in- 
sisted that  the  peers  should  sequester  them  from 
their  seats  in  parliament  and  commit  them  to  prison. 
Their  bill  for  taking  away  the  bishops*  votes  had 
last  winter  been  rejected  by  the  upper  house ;  they 
now  again  introduced  the  same  bill,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  a  majority  among  the  peers  they  had  recourse 
to  the  populace.  Amidst  the  greatest  security  they 
affected  continual  fears ;  all  stories  of  plots,  however 
ridiculous,  were  formally  deliberated  on.  A  taylor 
inforpied  the  commons,  that,  walking  in  the  fields, 
he  had  heard  certain  persons  unknown  to  him  talk 
of  a  most  dangerous  conspiracy ;  one  hundred  and 
eight  ruffians,  as  he  learned,  had  been  appointed  to 
murder  one  hundred  and  eight  lords  and  com- 
moners, and  were  promised  ten  pounds  for  each 
lord  and  forty  shillings  for  each  commoner.  Upon 
this  absurd  intelligence,  orders  were  issued  for  seis- 
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ing  priests  and  Jesuits,  a  conference  was  deared 
with  the  lords,  and  the  deputy  lieutenants  of  some 
suspected  counties  were  ordered  to  put  the  people  in 
a  posture  of  defence. 

Not  content  with  insulting  the  prelates  and  peers, 
the  populace  crowded  about  Whitehall,  and  threw 
out  insolent  menaces  against  the  king  himself.  Seve- 
ral reduced  ofBcers  and  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of 
court  during  this  time  of  disorder  and  danger,  offer* 
ed  their  services  to  his  majesty.  Between  them  and 
the  populace  there  passed  frequent  skirmbhes,  which 
ended  not  without  bloodshed.  By  way  of  reproach 
these  gentlemen  gave  the  rabble  the  appellation  of 
round-heads,  on  account  of  their  short  cropped  hair  5 
these  called  the  others  Cavaliers ;  and  these  nick- 
names immediately  became  party  names,  under 
which  both  the  royalists  and  the  rebels  continued  to 
assemble  and  signalize  their  mutual  hatred,  till  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  was  accomplished.  Such 
were  in  the  French  revolution  the  by-names  of 
aristocrats  and  patriots  or  sans-culottes. 

Meanwhile  the  tumults  increased  around  White- 
hall palace  and  Westminster;  the  cry  incessantly  re- 
sounded agsunst  the  rotten- hearted  lords  and  bishops. 
The  latter  being  distinguishable  by  their  dress,  were 
exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  insults.  The  arch- 
bishop of  York  having  been  abused  by  the  populace, 
prevailed  on  his  brethren  to  state  in  an  address  to 
the  king  and  lords,  that  though  they  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  vote  in  parliament,  they  could  no 
longer  attend  the  house  with  safety,  for  which  rea- 
son they  protested  against  all  laws  which  should 
pass  in  their  absence,  as  null  and  invalid.  Thi^  pro- 
testation was  signed  by  twelve  bishops  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  king,  who  approved  of  it.  As  soon 
as  the  lords  received  it  they  desired  a  conference 
with  the  commons,  to  whom  they  communicated 
this  protestation*    They  were  overjoyed  at  this  in- 
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telligence,  and  sent  up  immediately  an  impeachment 
of  high  treason  against  the  bishops,  as  endeavouring^ 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  Jaws,  and  to  invalidate 
the  authority  and  proceedings  of  the  legislature. 
They  were  on  the  first  demand  sequestered  from 
parliament  and  committed  to  custody.  There  was 
only  one  member  of  the  house  of  commons  who 
spoke  in  their  behalf,  and  said,  "  he  did  not  be- 
"  lieve  they  were  guiky  of  high  treason,  but  they 
'^  were  stark  mad,  and  therefore  should  be  sent  to 
"  Bedlamr 

This  accusation  and  commitment  of  so  many 
bishops  at  once  was  looked  upon  by  all  sober  men 
with  indignation,  as  it  was  obvious  that  there  could 
not  be  the  least  shadow  of  treason  in  the  bishop's 
protestation.  This  violent  measure  therefore  ex- 
ceedingly  lessened  the  veneration  that  had  been  for- 
merly entertained  for  parliaments.  THe  members 
who  were  absent  from  both  houses,  which  were 
three  parts  of  four,  and  many  of  these  wjho  had 
been  present,  abhorred,  the  proceedings,  and  at- 
tended the  houses  more  diligently ;  so  that  the  fac- 
tious party  would  have  been  compelled  to  give  over 
all  their  schemes  for  the  alteration  of  the  govern- 
ment, had  the  court  acted  with  such  prudence  and 
moderation  as  the  circumstances  required }  but  un- 
fortunately such  was  not  the  case. 

Ann.  1642. 

The  attorney  general  appeared  in  the  house  of 
lords  on  the  Sd  of  January,  and  by  his  majesty's 
command  entered  an  accusation  of  high  treason 
against  lord  Kimbolton  and  five  commoners,  Pym, 
Hambden,  HoUis,  Hazlerig,  and  Strode.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  impeachment  were,  that  they  had 
traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  kingdom,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his 
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regal  power  ;  that  they  had  attempted  to  draw  his 
late  army  to  disoBedience  of  his  commands,  and  to 
side  with  them  against  his  majesty ;  that  they  had 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  by  force  and 
terror  to  compel  the  parliament  to  join  with  them, 
and  to  that  end,  had  actually  raised  and  counte- 
nanced tumults  against  thie  king  and  parliament,    A 
Serjeant  at  arms  in  the  king's  name  demanded  of  the 
house  of  commons  the  five  impeached  members, 
and  was  sent  back  without  any  positive  answer. 
Messengers  were  employed  to  search  for* them  and 
arrest  them.     The  lodgings,  trunks,  and  studies  of 
some  of  them  were  visited  and  sealed  up.     Upon 
which  the  commons  issued  an  order,  "  that  it  should 
*'  be  lawful  for  any  member,  against  whom  such 
"  acts  of  violence  should  be  attempted,  to  stand 
**  upon  his  guard  and  make  resistance,  to  require 
*'  the  aid  of  the  next  constable,  for  whom,  as  for 
*'  any  other  person,  it  should  be  lawful  to  assist 
him  according  to  the  protestation  taken  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  parliament." 
The  next  day  in  the  afternoon  the  king  himself 
came  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  commanding 
all  his  attendants  to  wait  at  the  door  and  give  of- 
fence to  no  man  ;  he  entered  the  house,  took  the 
chair  of  the  speaker,  and  told  them  that  he  came  to 
see  if  any  of  those  persons  he  had  accused  were  there, 
for  he  was  resolved  to  have  them  wheresoever  he 
should  find  them ;  he  then  asked  the  speaker  if 
they  vsrere  in  the  house,  and  receiving  no  answer, 
he  looked  about  and  "said,  '*  he  perceived  the  birds 
"  were  all  fliown,  but  expected  they  should  be  sent 
**  to  him  as  soon  ^  they  returned  thither,  assuring 
"  them,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  he  never,  in- 
*^  tended  any  force,  but  would  proceed  against  them 
^'  in  a  fair  and  legal  way." 

The  commons  were  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and 
^fi^hen  the  king  was  departing,  some  members  cried 
^oud^  so  as  he,  might  hear  them,   ^^  Privilege  1 
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*^  privilege  !** '  That  evening  the  impeached  members 
took  shelter  in  the  city,  which  wa?  their  fortress* 
The  inhabitants  were  the  whole  night  in  arms,  and 
some  of  them,  probably  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
ran  from  door  to  door,  crying  out  that  the  Cavaliers 
were  coming  to  burn  the  city,  and  that  the  king 
himself  was  at  their  head. 

Next  morning  Charles  sent  to  the  mayor,  and 
ordered  him  to  call  a  common  council  immediately* 
About  ten  o'clock  he  himself,  attended  only  by  three 
or  four  lords,  went  to  Guildhall.  He  told  the  com- 
mon council  that  he  was  come  to  them  without  any 
guard,  to  show  how  much  he  relied  on  their  affec- 
tion ;  that  he  would  proceed  in  a  legal  way  against 
certain  men  whom  he  had  accused  of  high  treason, 
and  therefore  presumed  that  they  would  not  meet 
with  protection  in  the  city.  After  many  other  gra- 
cious expressions,  he  told  one  of  the  sheriffs,  who^ 
of  the  two  was  thought  the  least  inclined  to  his  ser- 
vice, that  he  would  dine  with  him.  When  he  de- 
parted the  hall,  instead  of  the  applause  he  expected, 
he  heard  the  cry  of  "  Privilege  of  parliament !"  re- 
sounding from  all  quarters.  One  of  the  populace 
more  insolent  than  the  rest  drew  nigh  to  his  coach, 
and  threw  into  it  a  paper  where  were  written  the 
words,  ^^  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  r  which  had  been 
employed  by  the  mutinous  Israelites,  when  they 
abandoned  Rehoboam,  their  rash  and  ill-counselled 
sovereign. 

The  king  was  soon  tired  and  discouraged  by  the 
unsuccess  fulness  of  all  his  attempts  in  this  important 
accusation,  so  suddenly  entered  upon,  without  con- 
cert, deliberation,  or  ^reflection.  This  rash  measure 
had  been  suggested  by  lord  Digby,  a  man  of  fine 
parts,  but  full  of  levity,  and  hurried  on  by  precipi- 
tate passions.  The  queen  herself  and  the  ladies  of 
the  court  had  represented  likewise,  that  if  the  king 
exerted  the  vigour  and  displayed  the  majesty  of  a 
monarch,  the  daring  usurpations  of  his  subjects 
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would  shrink  before  him.  But  the  result  proved 
just  the  reverse ;  it  diverted  the  people's  minds  from 
the  odious  prosecution  against  the  bishops,  and 
drew  upon  the  king  the  general  animadversion 
which  had  manifested  itself  against  the  parliament. 
From  the  speech  he  had  lately  addressed  to  the 
house  of  commons,  was  inferred  an  intention  of 
offering  violence  to  the  parliament,  by  seizing  by 
force  the  accused  members  in  the  very  house,  and 
murdering  all  who  should  make  resistance ;  and 
that  unparalleled  breach  of  privilege,  as  it  was  called, 
was  still  ascribed  to  the  counsel  of  papists  and  their 
adherents.  These  expressions  repeated  in  all  speeches 
and  popular  pamphlets,  spread  the  deepest  conster- 
nation throughout  the  kingdom,  and  gave  credit  to 
the  most  absurd  stories  of  new  conspiracies  and 
imminent  dangers.  When  the  people  were  thus 
wrought  up  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  rage  it  was 
thought  proper  that  the  accused  members  should 
with  a  triumphant  and  military  procession,  take  their 
seats  in  the  house.  The  river  was  covered  with  boats 
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and  other  .vessels  laden  with  small  pieces  of  ordnance, 
and  prepared  for  fight.  The  five  accused  members  at 
the  head  of  a  tumultuary  army,  were  conducted  to 
Westminster  hall ;  and  when  the  populace  by  land 
and  by  water  passed  Whitehall,  they  still  asked  with 
insulting  shouts  what  has  become  of  the  king  and 
his  Cavaliers  ?  and  where  are  they  fled  ? 

The  king  retired  to  Hampton  court,  and  two 
days  after  to  Windsor,  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
shame,  and  remorse.  His  distressed  situation  he 
could  no  longer  impute  to  the  rigour'  of  destiny,  or 
the  malignity  of  enemies.  His  own  indiscretion  and 
precipitancy  must, bear  the  blame  of  all  disasters 
that  should  henceforth  befal  him.  In  vain  did  he 
offer  to  wave  for  the  present  all  thoughts  of  prose- 
cution, and  even  to  pardon  those  he  had  accused  j 
they  were  resolved  to  accept  of  no  satisfaction* 
They  were  encouraged  by  turbulent  petitions  from 
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the  capital  and  from  many  counties.  Tlie  porters^ 
whose  number  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand,  and 
the  beggars  followed  the  example ;  the  very  mar- 
ket-women were  seized  with  the  same  rage ;  a 
brewer's  w^ife,  followed  by  many  thousands  of  her 
sex,  brought  a  petition  to  the  house,  expressing  their 
terror  of  the  papists  and  prelates.  Pym  came  to 
the  door,  and  having  thanked  these  female  zealots, 
begged  that  their  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  com- 
mons might  follow  their  petition.  Such  were  the 
low  arts  of  popularity  employed  to  incite  the  cre- 
dulous people  to  civil  discord  and  convulsions. 

The  terror  and  despondency  of  the  king's  party 
soon  became  general.  The  peers  themselves  yield- 
ed to  the  torrent ;  many  bills  sent  up  by  the  com- 
mons and  stopped  in  the  upper  house,  were  now 
passed  and  presented  for  the  royal  assent.  The 
queen  too,  being  secretly  threatened  with  an  im- 
peachment, and  finding  no  resource  in  her  hus- 
band's protection,  was  preparing  to  retire  into  Hol- 
land, and  she  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  pass  these 
bills,  in  hopes  of  facilitating  her  escape,  by  appeas- 
ing for  a  time  the  rage  of  the  multitude. 

These  concessions  as  all  the  preceding  ones,  be- 
came the  foundation  of  demands  still  more  exor- 
bitant. From  the  weakness  of  the  king's  disposi- 
tion and  situation,  the  commons  believed  that  he 
could  not  now  refuse  them  any  thing ;  and  they  re- 
garded the  least  moment  of  relaxation  in  their  in- 
vasion of  royal  authority  as  highly  impolitic.  They 
carried  up  an  impeachment  against  Herbert,  attor- 
ney-general, for  obeying  the  king's  commands  in 
accusing  their  members ;  and  they  prosecuted  with 
great  vigour  their  plan  for  organizing  the  militia, 
on  which  they  rested  all  future  hopes  of  an  uncon- 
trolled authority.  They  sent  an  injunction  to  Go- 
ring, governor  of  Portsmouth,  to  obey  no  orders 
but  such  as  he  should  receive  from  parliament. 

The  severe  votes  passed  iu  the  beginning  of  thia 
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session  against  lieutenants  and  their  deputies,  on  no 
other  ground  than  their  having  assumed  the  usual 
powers  exercised  by  their  predecessors,  had  not  left 
to  any  magistrate  a  military  authority,  sufficient  for 
the  defence  and  security  of  the  nation.  A  bill  was 
now  passed,  which  restored  to  them  the  same  powers 
of  which  the  votes  of  the  commons  had  bereaved 
them,  but  at  the  same  thue,  the  names  of  all  the 
lieutenants  were  inserted  in  the  bill ;  and  these  con- 
sisted entirely  of  men  in  whom  the  parliament 
could  confide ;  as  by  the  express  terms  of  the  bill, 
they  were  declared  to  be  accountable  to  them  for 
their  conduct,  and  not  to  the  king. 

Charles  went  with  the  queen  to  Dover,  where 
she  embarked  for  Holland  with  the  princess  of 
Orange,  (February  23.)  He  then  returned  to 
Greenwich,  and  sent  for  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
the  duke  of  York  to  come  to  him.  During  his  ma- 
jesty's stay  at  Dover,  he  received  the  bilk  above- 
mentioned,  which  were  so  completely  destructive  of 
royal  authority,  that  the  commons  justly  regarded 
them  as  the  last  they  should  ever  have  occasion  to 
make,  if  the  king  could  be  prevailed  on  to  ^ve  his 
assent  to  them.  Here  Charles  ventured  to  put  a 
stop  to  his  concessions,  not  however  by  a  refusal, 
but  only  by  a  delay.  He  replied,  that  he  had  not 
now  leisure  to  consider  a  matter  of  such  great  impor- 
tance, and  must,  therefore,  postpone  his  answer  till 
his  return.  The  parliament  immediately  dispatched 
another  message  to  him  with  solicitations  still  more 
importunate.  They  insisted  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  see  a  measure  so  necessary  for  public  safety  put 
into  execution,  and  they  affirmed  that  in  many  coun- 
ties the  people  hkd  applied  to  them  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and,  in  some  places  were  of  themselves,  and 
by  their  own  authority,  providing  against  those  ur- 
gent dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

Even  after  this  insolence  the  king  durst  not  ven- 
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ture  upon  a  positive  denial ;  he  desired  only  that 
the  military  authority  should  first  be  conferred  upon 
the  crown,  and  he  promised  to  b(istow  commissions, 
but  such  as  should  be  revocable  at  pleasure,  on  the 
same  persons  whom  the  parliament  had  named  in 
the  bill.  By  a  former  message,  he  had  expressed 
his  wishes  that  they  would  lay  before  him,  in  one 
view,  all  the  concessions  they  deemed  requisite  to 
settle  the  grievances  under  which  they  conceived 
the  nation  to  labour.  But  they  pretended  that  they 
were  exposed  to  perils  so  dreadful  and  imminent, 
that  they  had  not  leisure  for  such  a  work,  and  in- 
sisted again  that  the  dangers  and  the  distempers  qf 
the  nation  were  such  as  could  endure  no  longer  de-. 
lay ;  and  unless  the  king  speedily  complied  with 
their  demands,  they  should  be  constrained  for  the 
safety  of  prince  and  people,  to  dispose  of  the  militia 
by  the  authority  of  both  houses,  and  were  resolved 
to  do  it  accordingly.  They  asserted  likewise,  that 
those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  had  from  their 
own  authority  put  themselves  in  a  position  of  de- 
fence during  these  prevailing  fears  and  jealousies, 
had  acted  suitably  to  the  declarations  and  directions 
of  both  houses,  and  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the ' 
kingdom.  And  while  they  thus  menaced  the  king 
with  their  power,  they  invited  him  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence at  London,  where  they  knew  he  would  be 
entirely  at  their  mercy. 

"  I  am  so  much  amazed  at  this  message,*'  said 
the  king,  in  his  prompt  reply,  "  that  I  know  not 
"  what  to  answer.     You  speak  of  jealousies  and 
fears !     Lay  your  hands  on  your  hearts,  and  ask 
yourselves,  whether  I   may  not  likewise  be  dis- 
turbed with  fears  and  jealousies  ?  and  if  so,  I  as- 
sure you  that  this  message  has  not  lessened  them. 
"  As  to  the  militia,  I  thought  so  much  of  it  be- 
"  fore  I  gave  that  answer,  and  am  so  much  assur- 
"  ed  that  the  answer  is  agreeable  to  what  in  justice 
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or  reason  you  can  ask,  or  I  In  honour  grant, 
•*  that  I  shall  not  alter  it  in  any  point. 

"  For  my  residence  near  you,  I  wish  it  might  be 
"  safe  and  honourable,  and  that  I  had  no  cause  to  ab- 
*'  sent  myself  from  "Whitehall  :  ask  yourselves 
*'  whether  I  have  not  ? 

**  What  would  you  have  ?     Have  I  violated  your 
"  laws  ?     Have  I  denied  to  pass  any  bill  for  the  ease 
and  security  of  my  subjects  ?    I  do  not  ask  what 
"  you  have  done  for  me  ! 

As  to  my  son,  I  shall  take  such  care  of  him,  as 
shall  justify  me  to  God  as  a  father,  and  to  my 
dominions  as  a  king.  To  conclude,  I  assure  you, 
upon  my  honour,  that  I  had  no  thought  but  of 
peace  and  justice  to  my  people  ;  which  I  would 
by  all  fair  means  seek  to  preserve,  and  maintain, 
relying  upon  the  goodness  and  providence  of 
God  for  the  preservation  of  myself  and  my 
^'  rights.'* 

No  sooner  did  the  commons  despair  of  obtaining 
the  king's  consent  to  their  bills,  than  they  voted, 
that  if  his  majesty  persists  in  his  denial,  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  his  dominions  will  be  in  great 
danger,  unless  some  speedy  remedy  be  appUed  by 
the  wisdom  and  authority  of  both  hoiises ;  and 
that  such  of  the  subjects  as  have  put  themselves 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  have  done  nothing  but 
what  is  justifiable,  and  is  approved  by  the  house. 
To  reconcile  the  people  with  such  manifest  usurpa- 
tions, the  most  unaccountable  panics  were  spread 
throughout  the  nation,  about  pretended  conspira- 
cies of  English  and  Irish  catholics.  Lord  Digby 
having  entered  Kingston  in  a  coach  and  six,  attend- 
ed by  a  few  livery  servants,  it  was  immediately  voted 
that  he  had  appeared  in  a  hostile  manner,  to  the 
terror  and  affright  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  had 
levied  war  against  the  king  and  kingdom. 

That  the  same  violence  which  had  so  long  op- 
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pressed  him,  might  not  extort  his  consent  to  the 
militia  bill,  Charles  resolved  to  remove  farther  from 
London.  Accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  he  proceed- 
ed to  York,  where  he  found  marks  of  attachment 
beyond  what  he  expected.  So  many  acts  of  deli- 
berate violence  which  had  been  offered  to  hiro,  had 
been  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  principal  no- 
bility and  gentry,  who  from  ill  quarters  of  Eng- 
land, either  personally  or  by  messages  and  letters, 
expressed  their  duty  towards  him,  and  exhorted  him 
to  save  himself  and  them  from  that  ignominious 
slavery  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

Charles,  finding  himself  supported  by  a  consider- 
able party  in  the  kingdom,  began  to  speak  in  a 
firmer  tone,  and  to  retort  the  accusations  of  the 
commons  with  a  vigour  which  he  had  not  before 
exerted.  Not\\'ithstanding  their  menaces  and  in- 
sults, he  still  persisted  In  refusing  their  bill,  and  they 
issued  an  ordinance,  in  which,  by  the  authority  df 
the  two  houses,  without  the  king's  consent,  they 
named  lieutenants  for  all  the  counties,  and  confer- 
red on  them  the  command  of  the  whole  military 
force ;  ordering  at  the  same  time  that  all  the  lords- 
lieutenants  of  any  counties,  so  constituted  by  the 
king*s  commissions  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
should  immediately  bring  in  these  commissions  to 
be  cancelled,  as  illegal.  Charles  issued  proclamations 
against  this  flagrant  usurpation,  which  they  had 
however  attempted  to  palliate,  by  clothing  it  with 
the  king's  name,  as  it  was  still  deemed  essential  to 
all  laws.  In  all  commands,  therefore,  which  they 
conferred,  they  bound  the  persons  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  his  majesty,  signified  by  both  houses  of  par- 
liament ;  and  inventing  a  distinction  hitherto  un- 
heard of  between  the  office  and  the  person  of  the 
king,  those  very  forces  which  they  employed  against 
him,  were  levied  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority. 
So  obvious  indeed  was  the  king's  present   inability 
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to  infringe  the  constitution,  that  the  fears  and 
jealousies  which  so  violently  agitated  the  minds  of 
the  people,  were  not  of  a  civil,  but  of  a  religious 
nature,  such  as  a  continual  dread  of  popery,  with  a 
horror  against  prelacy,  catholic  ceremonies,  and  the 
liturgy. 

Each  party  was  now  willing  to  throw  on  its  an- 
tagonist the  odium  of  commencing  a  civil  war,  but 
both  prepared  for  an  event  which  they  deemed  in- 
evitable.   To  gain  the  people's  favour  and  good 
opinion  was  the   chief  point  on  both  sides.     The 
war  of  the  pen  preceded  accordingly  that  of  the 
sword,  and  daily  sharpened  the  humours  of  the 
opposite  parties.     The  king  and  parliament  them- 
selves carried  on  the  controversy  by  messages,  re- 
monstrances, and  declarations,  where  the  nation  was 
really  the  party  to  whom  all  arguments  were  ad- 
dressed.     Charles  had  here  the  advantage,  not  only 
of  the  favour  of  his  cause,  as  supporting  the  ancient 
government  in  church  and  >state,  against  the  most 
illegal  pretensions ;  it  was  also  defended  with  more 
eloquence  and  ability.     So  sensible  was  Charles  of 
his  superiority  in  this  particular,  that  he  took  care 
to  disperse  every  where    the  papers  of  the  parlia- 
ment, together  with  his  own,  that  the  people  might 
be  more  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  between  them, 
while  the  parliament  in  distributing  copies  of  their 
compositions,  never  failed  to  suppress  those  of  the 
king.     It  was  evident,  however,  that  weapons  of 
another  kind  must  finally  decide  the  question. 

The  magazines  at  Hull,  contained  the  arms  of  all 
the  forces  levied  against  the  Scots ;  and  Sir  John 
Hotham,  the  governor,  though  he  had  accepted  of  a 
commission  from  the  parliament,  was  not  thought 
to  be  much  disaffected  to  the  church  and  monarchy. 
Charles  expected,  therefore,  that  if  he  presented 
himself  at  Hull  before  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
Hotham  would  admit  him  with  his  retinue^  after 
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which  he  might  easily  render  himself  master  of  the 
place ;  but  Hotham  shut  the  gates,  and  constantly 
refused  admittance  to  the  king,  who  proclaimed  him 
traitor,  and  complained  to  the  parliament  of  his  dis- 
obedience.    Instead  of  any   satisfactory  answer  to 
his  majesty's  complaint,  they  immediately  published, 
together  with  a  declaration  of  their  former  jealou- 
sies of  the  papists,  of  the  malignant  party j  &c.  &c. 
several  votes  and  resolutions,  by  which  they  declar- 
ed, '-  That  Sir  John  Hotham  had  done  nothing  but 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  both  houses  of 
parliament ;  and  that  the  declaring  him  a  traitor, 
though  he  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons was  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege  of  par- 
liament ;  and  his  being  impeached  without  a  due 
process  of  law,  was  against  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  and  against  the  law  of  the  land." 
In  the  mean  time  the  county  of  York  had  levied  a 
guard  of  six  hundred  men  for  the  king ;   the  two 
houses,  though  they  had  already  levied  a  guard  for 
themselves,  voted  that  the  king,  seduced  by  wicked 
counsel,  intended  to  make  war  against  his  parliament. 
The  armies  which  had  been  raised  on  pretence  of 
the  service  in  Ireland,  were  henceforth  more  openly 
enlisted  by  the  parliament,  for  their  own  purposes ; 
and  the  command  of  them  was  given  to  the  earl  of 
Essex.     In  London,  no  less  than  four  thousand  men 
enlisted  in  one  day ;  and  the  parliament  voted  a  de- 
claration,  which  they  required  every  member  to 
subscribe,  that  they  would  live  and  die  with  their 
general.     By  another  declaration  it  was  stated,  that 
whoever  should  assist  the  king  in  such  a  war,  were 
traitors  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
They  issued  orders  for  bringing  in  loans  of  money 
and  plate,  in  order  to  maintain  forces,  which  should 
defend  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  for 
this  style  they   still  preserved.      Within  ten  days 
vast  quantities  of  plate  were  brought  to  their  trea- 
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surers.  Hardly  were  there  men  enough  to  receive 
it,  or  room  sufficient  to  stow  it.  Many,  with  re- 
gret, were  obliged  to  carry  back  their  offerings,  and 
wait  till  the  treasurers  could  find  leisure  to  receive 
them.  The  women  gave  up  all  their  plate  and  or- 
naments of  their  houses,  and  even  their  silver  thim- 
bles and  bodkins,  in  order  to  support  the  good  cause 
against  the  malignants.  The  commons  published  a 
remonstrance,  May  26th,  declaring  the  sovereign 
legislative  power  was  lodged  in  both  houses,  and 
that  the  king  had  not  so  much  as  a  negative. 

Charles,  in  one  of  his  answers  to  the  parliamen- 
tary declarations,  observed,  respecting  the  malig- 
nant party ^  ^'  That  as  the  law  had  not  to  his  know- 
ledge, defined  their  condition,  so  neither  house 
had  presented  them  to  liis  majesty  under  such  a 
"  denomination,  nor  enabled  him  to  understand 
"  whom  they  intended ;  and  he  should,  therefore, 
**  only  enquire  after,  and  avoid  the  malignant  party  ^ 
"  under  the  character  of  persons  disaffected  to  the 
"  peace  and  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  such 
'*  who  neglecting  and  despising  the  law  of  the  land, 
had  given  themselves  other  rules  to  walk  by,  and 
so  dispensed  with  their  obedience  to  authority ; 
*'  of  those  persons  as  destructive  to  the  common- 
**  wealth,  he  should  take  all  possible  caution." 

Meanwhile,  the  splendpur  of  the  nobility  with 
which  the  king  was  surrounded,  much  eclipsed  the 
appearance  at  Westminster.  Above  forty  peers  of 
the  first  rank  attended  his  majesty,  while  the  house 
of  lords  seldom  consisted  or  more  than  sixteen 
members ;  and  nearly  half  of  those  of  the  lower 
house  absented  themselves  from  counsels  which 
they  deemed  so  full  of  danger.  The .  commons  sent 
up  an  impeachment  against  nine  peers,  for  deserting 
their  duty  in  parliament.  Their  own  members  also 
who  should  return  to  them,  they  voted  not  to  ad- 
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mit,  till  satisfied  concerning  the  cause  of  their  ab- 
sence, 

Charles  contrasted  these  proceedings  by  a  decla- 
ration to  the  peers  who  attended  him,  that  he  ex- 
pected from  them  no  obedience  to  any  commands 
which  were  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
which  the  peers  answered,  by  declaring  their  reso- 
lution to  obey  no  commands  but  such  as  were 
warranted  by  that  authority.  These  noble  engage- 
ments as  worthy  of  an  English  monarch  as  of  an 
English  nobility,  could  not  but  render  more  con- 
spicuous the  furious  and  tumultuary  resolutions 
taken  by  the  parliament. 

The  queen,  disposing  of  the  crown  jewels  in 
Holland,  had  been  enabled  to  purchase  a  cargo  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  Part  of  these,  after  escap- 
ing many  perils,  arrived  safely  to  the  king.  His 
preparations  were  not  near  so  forward  as  those  of 
the  parliament,  as  to  remove  all  jealousy,  he  had 
resolved  that  their  usurpations  and  illegal  preten- 
sions, should  be  previously  apparent  to  the  whole 
world.  But  the  urgent  necessity  of  his  situation, 
no  longer  admitting  of  delay,  he  prepared  himself 
for  defence,  with  a  spirit,  activity  and  address, 
which  neither  the  one  party  apprehended,  nor  the 
other  ^expectcd.  The  resources  of  this  princess  ge- 
nius increased  with  his  difficulty,  and  he  never  ap- 
peared greater  than  when  plunged  in  the  deepest 
perils  and  distresses. 

That  the  king  might  despair  of  all  compromise, 
the  parliament  sent  him  the  impertinent  conditions 
on  which  they  would  condescend  to  come  to  an 
agreement.  Their  demands,  divided  into  nineteen 
propositions,  amounted  to  a  total  abolition  of  the 
monarchical  government.  They  required  that  no 
man  should  remain  in  the  council  who  was  not 
agreeable  to  parliament ;  that  no  deed  of  the  king 
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should  have  validity,  unless  it  passed  the  council 
and  was  attested  under  their  hands ;  that  all  the 
officers  of  state,  and  principal  judges  should  be 
chosen  with  consent  of  parliament,  and  enjoy  their 
offices  for  life ;  that  none  of  the  royal  family  should 
marry  without  consent  of  parliament  or  council ; 
that  the  laws  should  be  executed  against  catholics  ; 
that  the  votes  of  popish  lords  should  be  excluded  ; 
that  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy  and  church- 
government  should  take  place  according  to  advice 
of  parliament ;  that  the  ordinance,  with  regard  to 
the  militia,  be  submitted  to  them  ;  that  the  justice 
of  parliament  be  passed  upon  all  delinquents ;  that 
a  general  pardon  be  granted  with  such  exceptions 
as  should  be  advised  by  parliament ;  that  the  forts 
and  castles  be  disposed  of  by  consent  of  parliament ; 
and  that  no  peer  be  made,  but  with  consent  of  both 
houses. 

War,  on  any  terms,  was  esteemed  by  the  king  and 
all  his  councellors  preferable  to  such  an  ignominious 
peace.  Charles  accordingly  resolved  to  support  his 
authority  by  arms.  "  His  towns,*'  he  said,  "  his 
**  ships,  his  arms,  his  money,  were  taken  from  him ; 
**  but  there  still  remained  to  him  a  good  cause,  and 

the  hearts  of  his  loyal  subjects,  which,  with  God's 

blessing,  he  doubted  not  would  recover  all  the 
*'  rest."  Collecting,  therefore,  some  forces,  he  ad- 
vanced southwards ;  and  ^t  Nottingham  he  erected 
his  royal  standard,*  the  open  signal  of  discord  and 
civil  war  throughout  the  kingdom. 

While  the  nobility  and  more  considerable  gentry 
enlisted  themselves  in  the  king's  army,  the  city  of 
London,  and  most  of  the  great  corporations  took 
part  with  the  parliament.  Many  families  too,  late- 
ly enriched  by  commerce,  saw  with  great  displeasure 
that  their  opulence  could  not  raise  them  to  a  level 
wth  the  ancient  gentry,  and  therefore  adhered  to  a 
power  by  whose  success  they  hoped  to  acquire  rank 
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and  consideration  ;  and  the  commercial  part  of  the 
nation  considering  the  new  splendour  and  glory  of 
the  Dutch  commonwealth,  desired  to  see  a  like  foi'm 
of  government  established  in  England. 

The  genius  of  the  two  religions  so  closely  at  this 
time  interwoven  with  politics,  corresponded  exactly 
to  these  divisions.  The  presbyterian  religion  was 
new,  republican,  and  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  po- 
pulace ;  the  other  had  an  air  of  greater  pomp  and 
ornament,  was  established  on  ancient  authority,  and 
bore  an  affinity  to  the  regal  and  aristocratkal  parts  of 
the  constitution.  The  presbyterians  were  of  course 
.zealous  partisans  of  the  parliament,  while  the  friends 
of  the  episcopal  church  adhered  to  the  cause  of  mo- 
narchy. 

Never  was  a  quarrel  seemingly  more  unequal,  as 
almost  every  advantage  lay  against  the  royal  cause. 
'The  king's  revenue  had  bfeen  seized  from  the  be- 
ginning by  the  parliament,  who  issued  out  to  him, 
from  time  to  tirjie  small  sums  for  his  present  sub- 
sstence,  and  as  soon  as  he  withdrew  to  York,  they 
totally  stopped  all  payments.  London,  and  all  the 
sea  ports,  except  Newcastle,  being  in  their  hands,  the 
customs  yielded  them  a  certain  and  considerable 
supply  of  money ;  and  all  contributions,  loans,  and 
impositions  were  more  easily  raised  from  the  cities 
which  possessed  the  ready  money,  and  where  men 
lived  under  their  inspection,  than  they  could  be 
levied  by  the  king  in  those  open  countries  which 
after  some  time  declared  for  him. 

The  seamen  naturally  followed  the  disposition  of 
the  sea  port  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  lord  admiral,  having  embraced 
the  party  of  the  parliament,  had  appointed,  at  their 
desire,  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  be  his  lieutenant, 
who  at  once  established  his  authority  in  the  fleet,^ 
and  kept  the  entire  dominion  of  the  sea  in  the  hands 
.of  that  assembly. 
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All  the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  had 
been  at  first  seized  by  the  parliament,  and  their  fleet 
intercepted  the  greater  part  of  those  which  were 
sent  by  the  queen  from  Holland.  The  king  could 
not  arm  his  followers  but  by  borrowing  the  wea- 
pons of  the  train-bands,  under  promise  of  restoring 
them  as  soon  as  peace  should  be  settled  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  torrent  of  general  affection  ran  now  to  the 
parliament.  The  commons  were  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
the  eternal  guardians  of  law  and  liberty,  whom  no 
motive  but  the  necessary  defence  of  the  people 
could  ever  engage  in  an  opposition  to  the  crown. 
Thence  the  mcked  and  the  malignant  were  the  new 
epithets  affixed  to  the  king's  adherents,  while  the 
popular  party  called  themselves  the  godly  and  well 
affected. 

What  alone  gave  the  king  some  compensation  for 
all  the  advantages  possessed  by  his  adversaries,  was 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  his  adherents.  Much 
more  indeed  was, to  be  hoped  for  from  the  generous' 
spirit  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  than  from  the  base 
disposition  of  the  multitude.  And  as  the  possessors 
of  estates^  at  their  own  expense  levied  and  armed 
their  tenants,  greater  force  and  courage  were  to  be 
expected  in  these  rustic  troops  commanded  by  their 
masters,  than  in  the  vicious  and  enervated  populace 
of  cities* 

The  low  condition  in  which  the  king  appeared 
at  Nottingham,  confirmed  the  contempt  entertained 
by  the  parliament  for  his  party,  and  the  hope  that 
he  never  would  attempt  resistance.  His  artillery, 
though  far  from  numerous,  had  been  left  at  York, 
for  want  of  horses  to  transport  it.  Besidefs  the 
trained  bands  of  the  county,  raised  by  sir  John 
I^igby,  the  sheriflF,  he  had  not  got  together  above 
three  hundred  infantry.    His  cavalry,  which  com- 
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posed  his  principal  force,  exceeded  not  eight  hun- 
dred, and  were  very  ill  provided  with  arms.  The 
forces  of  the  parliament  at  Northampton,  within  a 
few  days  march  from  him,  consisted  of  above  six 
thousand  men  well  armed  and  well  appointed.  But 
the  earl  of  Essex,  their  general,  had  not  yet  receiv- 
ed any  orders,  as  the  parliament  were  convinced 
that  the  royalists,  sensible  of  their  great  inferiority 
in  numbers,  would  immediately  disperse. 

Charles  had  declared  against  all  advances  towards 
an  accommodation,  and  had  said,  that  having  now 
nothing  left  him  but  his  honour,  he  was  steadily 
resolved  to  preserve  it,  and  rather  to  perish  than 
yield  any  farther  to  the  pretensions  of  his  enemies. 
Yet  by  the  unanimcrus  advice  of  his  council  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  send  lord  Southampton  to  London 
with  offers  of  a  treaty.  But  the  parliament  de- 
manded  as  a  preliminary  that  he  should  dismiss  his 
forces,  and  give  up  delinquents  to  their  justice ;  that 
is,  abandon  himself  and  his  friends  to  their  mercy. 
Such  terms  put  an  end  to  all  prospects  of  peace. 

The  king,  on  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Essex  at  the 
head  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  retired  by  slowmarches 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  before  reaching  that  place  he 
solemnly  declared  before  his  whole  army,  "  that  he 
**  would  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  maintain  the 
true  reformed  protestant  religion,  and  ever  con- 
sidering the  laws  as  the  measure  of  his  govern- 
ment, preserve  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
subject  with  the  same  care  as  his  own  just  rights, 
*'  and  should  expect  no  aid  or  relief  from  man,  nor 
any  protection  from  above,  if  he  ever  willingly 
failed  in  these  particulars." 
During  the  king's  stay  at  Shrewsbury,  the  news 
arrived  of  an  action,  the  first  that  happened  in  this 
war,  and  in  which  his  army  was  successful.  On 
the  appearance .  of.  commotions  in  England,  the 
princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  sons  of  the  unfortunate 
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Palatine,  had  offered  their  services  to  the  king ;  and 
the  former  at  that  time  commanded  a  body  of  horse 
which  had  been  sent  to  Worcester.  No  sooner  had 
he  arrived  than  he  saw  some  cavahy  of  the  enemy 
approaching  the  gates.  He  immediately  attacked 
them  as  they  were  forming  themselves.  Colonel 
Sandys  who  led  them  being  mortally  wounded,  the 
whole  party  was  routed  and  pursued  above  a  mile. 
The  prince  hearing  of  Essex's  approach,  returned 
to  the  main  body,  after  having  acquired  that  cha- 
racter of  courage  and  activity  which  he  eminently 
displayed  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  king,  on  mustering  his  army,  found  it  amount- 
ed to  ten  thousand  men.  The  earl  of  Lindesey  was 
appointed  general ;  prince  Rupert  commanded  the 
horse  ;  sir  Jacob  Ajstley,  the  foot ;  sir  Arthur  Aston, 
the  dragoons ;  and  sir  John  Heydon,  the  artillery. 
Lord  Bernard  Stuart  was  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
guards.  The  estates  and  revenue  of  this  single 
troop,  according  to  lord  Clarendon's  computation, 
were  at  least  equal  to  those  of  all  the  members  who 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  voted  in  both 
houses.  Tlieir  servants,  under  the  command  of  sir 
William  Kjlligrew,  made  another  troop,  and  always 
marched  with  their  masters. 

With  this  army  the  king  left  Shrewsbury,  resolving 
to  give  battle  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  army  of  the 
parliament,  which  he  heard  was  continually  rein- 
forcing by  supplies  from  London.      In  order   to 
bring  on  an  action  he  directed  his  march  towards 
the  capital,  which  he  knew  the  enemy  would  not 
abandon  to  him.     At  Banbury  he  received  intelli- 
gence   from  prince  Rupert   that  the    enemy  was 
encamped  at  Keinton,    only  a  few  miles   distant. 
Though  the  day  was  far  advanced  the  king  resolved 
upon  the  attack.    No  sooner  did  his  army  approach, 
than  partly  from  the  furious  shock  made  by  prince 
Rupert  on  the  left  wing  of  the  parliament's  army. 
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partly  from  the  defection  of  sir  Faithful  Fortescue, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  join  it  with  a  troop  he 
had  levied  for  the  Irish  war,  and  who  now  put  him- 
self under  the  command  of  that  piince,  that  whole 
wing  of  cavalry  immediately  fled  and  were  pursued 
for  two  miles.  The  right  wing  had  no  better  suc- 
cess, and  took  also  to  flight.  The  king's  body  of 
reserve  judging,  like  raw  soldiers,  that  all  was  over, 
and  impatient  to  have  some  share  in  the  action, 
heedlessly  joined  in  the  pursuit.  Sir  William  Bal- 
four, who  commanded  Essex's  reserve,  perceiving 
the  advantage,  fell  upon  the  king's  infantry,  now 
quite  unsupported  by  cavalry,  and  made  great 
havock  among  them.  Lindesey,  the  general,  was 
mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner ;  sir  Edmund 
Verney,  who  carried  the  king's  standard,  was  killed, 
and  the  standard  taken ;  but  it  was  afterwards  re- 
covered.  Some  advised  the  king  to  leave  the  field, 
but  he  rejected  such  pusillanimous  counsel.  The 
two  armies  faced  each  other  for  some  time,  tut 
neither  discovered  any  disposition  to  renew  the  at- 
tack. All  night  they  lay  under  arms,  and  next 
morning  when  they  found  themselves  in  sight  of 
each  other,  both  seemed  equally  averse  to  fighting, 
Essex  first  drew  off  and  retired  to  Warwick.  The 
king  returned  to  his  former  quarters,  whence  he 
continued  his  march  to  Oxford,  the  only  town  in 
his  dominions  which  was  altogether  at  his  devotion. 
Such  was  the  event  of  this  first  battle,  fought  at 
Keinton,  or  Edge-hill,  and  in  which  both  parties 
equally  pretended  to  have  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory. Five  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been 
found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  loss  of 
the  two  armies  was  nearly  equal. 

After  the  royal  army  was  recruited  and  refreshed, 
as  the  weather  still  continued  favourable,  it  was 
again  put  in  motion.  A  party  of  horse  was  sent  to 
Reading,  and  immediately  both  the  governor  and 
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garrison,  seized  with  a  panic,  fled  with  precipita* 
tion  to  London,  The  king  advanced  with  his  whole 
army  to  Reading,  and  a  few  days  after  to  Cohi- 
brook.  The  parliament,  alarmed  at  his  majesty's 
approach,  while  their  own  forces  lay  at  a  distance, 
voted  an  address  for  a  treaty,  in  which  they  be- 
sought his  majesty  to  appoint  some  convenient  place 
where  he  might  reside  till  committees  could  attend 
him  with  proposals.  The  king  named  Windsor, 
and  desired  that  their  garrison  might  be  removed, 
and  his  own  troops  admitted  into  the  casde. 

Meanwhile  Essex  had  arrived  at  London,  But 
neither  the  presence  of  his  army  nor  the  precarious 
hopes  of  a  treaty,  retarded  the  king's  approach. 
He  attacked  at  Brentford  two  regiments  quartered 
tiiere,  and  after  a  sharp  action,  beat  them  from  that 
village  and  took  about  five  hundred  prisoners. 
Though  no  suspension  of  hostilities  had  been  de- 
manded nor  even  mentioned  by  the  commissioners 
sent  to  the  king,  loud  complaints  were  raised  against 
this  attack,  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  flagrant  per- 
fidy. Inflamed  with  resentment  as  well  as  anxious 
for  its  own  safety,  the  city  marched  its  train 
bands  in  excellent  order  and  joined  the  army  undel" 
Essex. 

The  parliamentary  forces  amounted  now  to  above 
twenty-four  thousand  men.  After  both  armies  had 
faced  each  other  during  some  time,  Charles  retired 
to  Rending,  and  thence  to  Oxford.  During  the 
winter  the  king  and  parliament  were  employed  in 
seeming  advances  toward  peace,  and  in  real  prepa- 
rations for  war.  But  the  supplies  which  the  king 
could  procure,  were  still  very  unequal  to  the  neces- 
sities under  which  he  laboured,  while  the  parlia- 
ment, who  had  invaded  every  resource  for  money, 
had  all  military  preparations  in  much  greater  order 
and  abundance.  Besides  an  imposition  levied  in 
London  amounting  to  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  every 
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one's  substance,  they  established  on  that  city  a 
weekly  assessment  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
another  of  twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighteen  pounds  on  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and 
these  taxes  werfe  levied  with  regularity,  though  they 
amounted  to  greater  sums  than  the  nation  had  for- 
merly paid. 

A7in.  1643. 

The  king  and  parliament  send  reciprocally  their 
demands.  His  majesty  insists  on  the  restoration  of 
his  legal  powers  and  constitutional  prerogative. 
Among  new  concessions  and  further  abridgment  of 
regal  prerogative,  the  parliament  requires,  in  ex- 
press terms,  that  the  king  should  utterly  abolish 
episcopacy;  that  all  other  ecclesiastical  controver- 
sies should  be  determined  by  their  assembly  of  di- 
vines ;  that  he  should  submit  to  the  punishment  of 
his  most  faithful  adherents,  acquiesce  in  their  settle- 
ment of  the  militia  such  as  it  had  been  voted,  and 
confer  on  their  adherents  the  entire  power  of  the 
sword.  In  answer  to  the  king's  proposal  that  his 
magazines,  towns,  forts,  and  ships  should  be  re- 
stored to  him,  the  parliament  required  that  they 
should  be  put  into  such  hands  as  they  could  con- 
fide in. 

The  conference*  went  no  farther.  The  parlia- 
ment finding  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  com- 
ing to  any  agreement,  suddenly  recalled  their  com- 
missioners; and  Essex,  with  eighteen  thousand 
men,  was  ordered  to  lay  siege  to  Reading,  a  place 
esteemed  of  considerable  strength  in  that  age.  In 
a  little  time,  however,  it  was  found  to  be  no  longer 
in  a  condition  of  defence,  and  colonel  Fielding,  the 
governor,  was  content  to  capitulate  on  condition 
that  he  should  bring  off  all  the  garrison  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  deliver  up  the  desert^s.    An 
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article  which  was  deemed  so  ignominious  and  so 
prejudicial  to  the  king's  interests^  that  the  governor 
was  tried  by  a  council  of  war  and  condemned  to 
death.  His  sentence  was  afterwards  remitted  by 
the  king. 

In  the  north,  lord  Fairfax  commanded  for  the 
parliament,  and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  for  the  king. 
The  latter  began  those  associations  which  were  after- 
wards so  much  practised  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. He  engaged  several  counties  to  unite  in  a 
league  for  the  king;  and  finding  that  Fairfax; 
assisted  by  Hotham  and  the  garrison  of  Hull,  was 
making  progress  in  the  southern  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
he  advanced  with  a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  and 
took  possession  of  York.  At  Tadcaster  he  attacked 
and  dislodged  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  but  his 
victory,  was  not  decisive.  In  otjier  rencounters  he 
obtained  some  inconsiderable  advantages,  which, 
however,  hadan  important  result^  as  they  established 
the  king's  authority  in  all  the  northern  provinces.    . 

About  this  time  sir  .William  Waller  began  to  sig- 
nalize himself  aniong  the  best  generals  of  the  par- 
liament.   After  takmg  Winchester  and    Chiches- 
ter, he  defeated  lord  Herbert,  who,  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Welch,  troops  had  laid  siege  to 
Gloucester.     But  the  most  glorious  achievements 
were  performed  ,in  the  west.      In  Cornwall,  sir 
.  Bevil  Granville,  the  man  most  beloved  in  that  coun- 
ty, sir  Ralph  Hopton,  sir  Nicholas  Stanning,  Arun- 
del, and  Trevannion,  raised  at  their  own  expense 
an  army  for  the  king.    The  parliament,  alarmed  at 
this  intelligence,    ordered  Ruthven,    governor  of 
Plymouth,  to  march  with  all  the  forces' of  Dorset^ 
Somerset,  and  Devon,  and  make  an  entire  conquest 
-of  Cornwall.     The  earl  of  Stamford  followed  him  at 
some  distance  with  a  considerable  supply.     Before 
their  junction,   the  royalists  hastened  to  Bradoc- 
down,  where  they  met  Ruthven,  ^nd  though  in- 
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ferior  In  number,  gave  a  complete  defeat  to  the  ene- 
my.    However,  the  extreme  want  of  mon^y  and 
ammunition,  under  which  the  Cornish  royalists  la- 
boured, obliged  th6m  to  enter  into  a  convention  of 
neutrality  with  the  parliamentary  party  in  Devon- 
shire.   This  cohyentiOn  held  all  thef  winter.    In  the 
spring  it  was  broken  by  aft  order  6f  thcf  two  housed, 
and  war  recdmrtienced  with  great  appearailce  of  dis- 
advantage to  the  kifig*s  p^rty.     Stamford  having 
assembled  a  strong  body  of  neatly  seVen  thousand 
men,  well  supplied  with  mOney,  provisions,  and 
ammunition,  advanced  ,upori  the  royalists  who  were 
not  half  his  number,  and  were  oppressed  by  every 
kind  of  necessity.     But  despair,  joined  to  the  natu- 
ral gallantry  of  these  troops,  made  them  resolve  to 
overcome  all  these  disadvantages.    Stamford  1)eing 
encamped  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  near  Stratton, 
they  attacked  him  in  four  divisions,  at  five  in  the 
fnoming  (I6th  May),  after  having  lain  all  night 
under  arms.    They  pressed  with  vigour  those  four 
ways  up  to  the  hill,  and   the  enemy  obstinately 
defended  themselves.     The  fight  continued  with 
doubtful  success,  till  word  was   brought   to   the 
Cornish  chief  officers,  that  all  their  ammunition  was 
spent  except  four  barrels  of  powder.    This  defect, 
which  they  concealed  from  the  soldtersj  was  soon 
supplied  by  their  valour.     They  commanded  their 
troops  to  advance  without  firing  till  they  should 
reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  arid  their  courage  was  so 
well  seconded  by  the  soldiers  that  the,  royalists  be- 
gan on  all  ^des  to  gain  ground.    The  enemy  began 
to  fall  back,  and  their  general  bein^  taken  prisoner, 
they  giive  ground  apace,  insomuch  that  the  four 
columns  of  the  royalists  at  length  met  together  upon 
the  plain  at  the  top,  where  they  embraced  with 
^  great  joy  and  signalized  their  victory  with  loud 
shouts  and  mutual  congratulations. 
Jifter  this  success,  the  attention  both  of  king  and 
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parliament  was  turned  towards  the  west.    The  mar* 
quis  of  Hertford  and  prince  Maurice  having  joined 
the  Cornish  army  with  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry, 
over  ran  the  county  of  Devon  and  began  to  reduce 
that  of  Somerset  to  obedience,  when  sir  William 
Waller  with  a  complete  army  was  dispatched  west* 
ward,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  royalists. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  and 
fought  a  pitched  battle  (July  5th)  with  great  loss  on 
both  sides,  but  without  any  decisive  result.    The 
royalists  next  attempted  £o  march  eastwards^  and 
join  the  king's  forces  at  Oxford  ;  but  Waller  hung 
on  their  rear  and  annoyed  their  march  till  they 
reached  the  Devizes.      Reinforced  by  additional 
troops  which  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters,  his 
army  was  so  superior  to  that  of  the  royalists  that 
they  durst  no  longer  continue  their  march,  or  risk 
an  engagement.    It  was  resolved  that  Hertford  and 
prince  Maurice  should  proceed  with  the  cavalry  ^ 
and  having  procured  reinforcements  from  the  king, 
should  hasten  back  to  the  relief  of  the  brave  Cor- 
nish. Waller  was  so  confident  of  taking  this  body  of 
Infantry,  now  abandoned  by  the  horse,  that  he 
wrote  to  the  parliament  that  their  work  was  done, 
and  that  by  the  next  post  he  would  inform  them  of 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  prisoners.    But  the 
king,  even  before  Hertford's  arrival,  hearing  of  the 
great  difficulties  to  which  his  western  army  was  re« 
duced,  had  prepared  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry, 
'which  he  immediately  dispatched  to  their  succour, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Wilmot.    Waller  ad- 
vancing with  his  cavalry  to  fight  Wilmot  and  pre- 
vent his  junction  with  the  Cornish  army,  was  vigor- 
ously received  by    the  royalists.      After  a  sharp 
action  he  was  totally  routed,  and  flying  with  a  few 
liorse,  escaped  to  Bristol  (July  1 3).  Wilmot,  seizing 
the  enemy's  cannon,  and  having  joined  tlie  Cornish, 
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attacked  WaHcr's  irifaritiy  with  redoubled  courage, 
and  routed  and  dispersed  the  whole  army. 

This  important  victory  struck  the  parliament  ^th 
great  dismi^y,  which  soon  after  was  increased  by 
the  issue  of  a  skirmish  iix  which  fell  the  celebrated 
Hambderi,  an. eminent  personage  of  the  nriost  dis- 
tinguished talents  and  valour,  and  whose  virtue  and 
integrity  in  all  the  duties*  of  private  life  are  allowed  to 
have  been  beyond  exception »;  happy  if  his  generous 
zeal  for  liberty  had  not  degenerated  into  so  violent 
a  democratical  fanaticism^  :as  to  impel  him  to  seek, 
through  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  the  abolition  of 
monarchy  and  subversion  of  the  constitution ;  an 
end  which,  had  it  been  attainable  eVen  by  jieaceful 
measures,  ought  carefully  to  have  been  avoided  by 
every  true  lover  of  his  country.    It  must  not  be 
omitted  that  Charles  himself,  to  wham  HambjdCTi 
was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies,  so  highly 
valued  him^  that,  either  from  policy,  or  rather  from 
^n  impulse  of  that  magnanimous  generosity,  not  im- 
common  among  princes  whose  characters  are  really 
suitable  to  their  rank,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
Hambden  was  dangerously  wounded,  intended  to* 
have  sent  his  own  surgeon  to  assist  at  his  cure. 

Essex,  dismayed  by  the  total  rout  of  Waller,  was 
farther  informed  that  the  queen,  who  landed  in 
Burlington  bay,  had  arrived  at  Oxford,  and  had 
btought  from  the  north  a  reinforcement  of  three 
thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horse.     On  this 
^mtelligencfe  he  thought  it.  prudent  to  retreat  nearer 
<t^  London.    The  king,  freed  from  this  enemy,  sent , 
his   army  westward  under  prince  Rupert,  who  re- 
solve^ to  lay  siege  to  Bristol,  the  second  town  in 
Engla*  "^d  for  riches  and  population.    They,  carried^ 
the  sub  ^^bs,  though  with  considerable  loss,  *  and  the 
town  soc  ^^  ^^^  surrendered.    This  important  suc- 
cess spreav  '^  ^^^^  an  alarm  among  the.r^beb,  that 
several  of  t  ^^  royalists  propose^  to  march  to  the 
2  •. 
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capital.  But  this  enterprise  was  laid  aside  on  ac- 
count of  the  force  of  the  miKtia.  Gloucester  lying 
within  twenty  mileg,  presented  an  easier,  yet  a  very 
important  conquest.  It  was  the  only  remaining 
garrison  possessed  •  by  parliament  in  those  parts. 
Coutd  that  city  be  reduced^  the  king  heldithe  whole 
course  of  the  Severn  under  his  command ;  an.  opeh 
communication  with  Wales  could  be  preserved ;  and 
half  of  the  kingdom  thus  united'in  one.  firm  body, 
might  ^  employed  in  re-estaMishing  the  king's  au- 
.  thority  throughout  the  iiemainder.  These  were  the 
reasons  upon  which  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  fatal  as 
it  was  ever  esteemed  to  the  king's  party,  was  imder- 
taken.  . 

The  governor  of  that  place  was  one  Massey,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  before  he  engaged  with  the 
parliament  had  offered  his  service  to  the  king:  it  was 
therefore  presumed  that  he  would  lend  an  ear  to 
proposals  for  accommodation.  Summons  to  sur- 
render was  accordingly  sent  to  him,  and  two  hours 
only  allowed  for  an  answer.  But  before  that  time 
was  expired,  two  citizens  of  the  meanest  and  most 
ridiculous  appearance,  c^me  before  the  king,  and 
said  in  a  pert,  shrill,  and  undismayed  accent,  that 
they  brought  an  answer  from  the  godly  city  of 
Gloucester,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  keep 
the  city  for  the  parliament.  The  siege  was  imme- 
diately commenced,  and  both  parties  displayed  the 
greatest  vigour  and  ob&tinacy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  Edmund  Waller, 
the  first  reformer  of  English  poetry,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lower  house,  had  formed  a  combination 
to  oblige  the  parliament  to  accept  of  reasonable 
terms  and  restore  peace  to  the  nation.  For  the  exe- 
tutidn  of  this  project  he  principally  depended  on  his 
influence  ift  the  city,  where  great  numbers  had  al- 
ready engaged  to  forward  his  scheme,  when  it  was 
betrayed  .to  Pym.    Waller  and  two  of  his  associates 
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were  seized  and  tried  by  a  court  martial.  They 
were  all  condemned,  and  his  two  friends  were  esce- 
cuted  on  gibbets  erected  before  their  own  doors* 
He  himself  had  been  condemned  to  the  same  fate ; 
but  he  found  means  to  interest  the  puritanical 
preachers  in  his  welfare,  by  affecting  to  receive  their 
devout  exhortations  with  humility  and  reverence  ; 
he  was  thus  permitted  to  redeem  his  life  by  a  fine  of 
ten  thousand  pounds. 

The  severity  exerdsed  agsdnst  Waller's  conspiracy, 
increased  the  authority  ot  parliament,  and  enabled 
them  to  display  the  most  rigorous  means  to  prevent 
like  attempts  for  the  future.  Whoever  incurred 
their  displeasure,  or  was  exposeid  to  their  suspicion, 
was  committed  to  prison  and  prosecuted  for  deUiu 
quency.  After  all  the  old  jails  were  full,  many' new 
ones  were  erected ;  and  even  the  ships  were  crowded 
with  royalists,  both  gentry  and  clergy,  who  Jan* 
guished  below  decks  and  perished  in  those  unhealthy 
confinements.  They  imposed  taxes,  the  heaviest  and 
of  the  most  unusual  nature,  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
two  houses ;  they  voted  a  commission  for  sequestra- 
tion, and  they  seized,  wherever  they  had  power, 
the  revenues  of  all  the  king's  party;  A  covenant,  as 
a  test,  was  taken  by  the  lords  and  commons,  and 
imposed  on  their  army,  and  on  all  who  lived  with* 
in  their  quarters ;  the  covenanters  there  vow,  that 
they  will  never  lay  down  their  arms  so  lopg  as  the 
papists,  now  in  open  war  against  the  paruament, 
shall  by  force  of  arms  be  protected  from  justice ; 
and  they  promise  to  assist  to  the  utmost  the  forces 
raised  by  both  houses,  against  those  levied  by  the 
king.  But  by  the  progress  of  the  king's  arms,  a 
cry  for  peace  was  renewed  with  more  violence  than 
ever.  Crowds  of  women  with  a  petitiosi  ios  that 
purpose  flocked  about  the  house,  and  were  so  da* 
morous  that  orders  were  given  fpr  their  dispersion^ 
and  some  of  them  were  i^ed  in  t|ie  fray,    ^iiil^y^ 
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peers  deserted  the  parliament  and  went  id  Oxford* 
Northumberland  retired  to  his  country  seat  j  Essex 
himself  shewed  extreme  dissatisfaction,  and  exhort* 
ed  the  parliament  to  make  peace.  The  upper  house 
sent  down  terms  of  accommodation  more  moderate 
than  had  been  hitherto  insisted  on.  It  even  passed 
by  a  majority  among  the  commons  that  these  pro* 
posals  should  be  transmitted  to  the  king. 

In  order  to  dispel  this  threatening  storm,  a  pe- 
tition against  peace  was  framed  in  the  city  and  pre- 
jsented  by  the  factious  mayor  Pennington,  attended 
by  multitudes,  who  renewed  their  former  menaces 
against  the  moderate  party.  The  puritanical  pulpit3 
thundered,  and  rumours  were  spread  of  twenty 
thousand  Irish  who  had  landed,  and  were  to  cut 
the  throat  of  every  protestant.  The  majority  was 
again  turned  against  peace,  and  every  preparation 
was  made  for  resistance,  and  for  the  immediate  re- 
lief of  Gloucester,  on  which  all  th^  hop^s  of  p^rli:^* 
ment  for  success  in  the  war  so  muqh  depended. 

The  garrison  of  Gloycestef  was  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  the  governor  did  not  foil  to 
represent  from  time  to  time,  that  unless  speedily 
relieved,  he  should  be  compelled,  from  the  extreme 
want  of  provisions  and  ammynitiop,  to  op^n  his 
gates  to  the  enemy.  The  parliament  voted  accord- 
ingly that  an  army  should  be  levied  under  sir  Wil» 
liam  Waller,  notwithstauding  his  Ute  misfortunes. 
They  appointed  the  earl  of  Manchester  general  of 
some  of  the  eastern  associfit^d  counties,  and  ordered 
an  army  to  be  levied  under  his  command.  But 
above  all,  they  provided  for  £^sex's  arniy  being 
put  in  condition  to  march  against  the  king. 
They  again  excited  their  preachers  to  furious  decla** 
mations  against  the  royal  cause.  They  even  cm- 
ployed  tb^  expedient  of  pressing,  though  lately 
abolished  by  a  law  for  which  they  had  strenuously 
contended  j  and  they  engaged  the  city  to  send  four 
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re^ments  of  their  militia  to  the  relief  of  Gloucester, 
Meanwhile,  all  shops  were  ordered  to  be  shut,  and 
the  event  of  that  important  enterprize  was  generally 
expected  with  the  utmost  anxiety. 

Essex  marched  to  Gloucester  with  a  well  appoint- 
ed army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  obliged  the 
king  to  raise  the  siege,  when  the  garrison  had  only 
one  barrel  of  powder  left  and  no  provisions.  But 
after  the  relief  of  Gloucester,  another  difficulty  re- 
mained ;  Essex  had  his  retreat  to  accomplish  in  face 
of  an  army  much  superior  to  his  own  in  cavalry. 
When  he  reached  Newbury,  he  found  the  king  post* 
ed  in  his  front,  which  rendered  an  action  unavoid- 
able. He  prepared  for  it  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  (September  20.)  Though  his  horse  was  se- 
veral times  broken,  his  infantry  maintained  them- 
selves in  firm  array.  The  militia  of  London  on 
this  occasion,  equalled  what  could  be  expected  fi-om 
veteran  forces.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  and 
left  the  victory  undecided.  Essex  proceeded  on  his 
march  to  London,  and  the  king,  who  closely  follow- 
ed him,  obtjuned  no  other  advantage  than  the  re-cap- 
ture of  Reading. 

This  acquisition  was  more  than  balanced  by  the 
irreparable  loss  of  Lucius  Gary,  viscount  Falkland, 
secretary  of  state,  who  by  his  eminent  talents,  pru- 
dence, and  energy,  was  the  most  essential  member 
of  the  king's  council,  and  the  ablest  supporter  of  his 
cause. 

The  loss  sustained  on  both  sides  in  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  and  the  advanced  season,  obliged  the 
armies  to  retire  into- winter  quarters. 

In  the  north,  the  great  interest  and  popularity  of 
the  earl,  now  created  marquis  of  Newcastle,  raised 
during  the  summer,  a  considerable  force  for  the 
king,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  from  that 
quarter.  There  appeared,  however,  in  opposition  to 
him,  two  men,  on  whom  the  event  of  the  war  final- 
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ly  depended.    These  were  sir  Thotrias  Fatr^us,  son 
of  the  lord  of  that  name,  and  Oliver   Cromwell. 
The  former  gained    a  considerable  advantage  at 
Wakefield  over  a  detachment  of  royalists ;  the  latter 
obtained  a  victory  at  Gainsborough,  over  a  party 
commanded  by  the  gallant  Cavendish,  who  was  kilL 
ed  in  the  action.     But  these  defeats  were  more  than 
fully  compensated  by  the  total  rout  of  lord  Fairfax 
at  Atherton-moor,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  army. 
Newcastle,  after  this  victory,  laid  siege  before  Hull 
with  an  army  of  fifteeen  thousand  men.    Hothani 
was  no  longer  governor  of  this  place.    He  and  his 
son,  partly  from  a  jealousy  entertained  of  lord  Fair- 
fax, partly  repenting  of  their  engagements  against 
the  Hng,  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  withi 
Newcasde^  and  had  expressed  an  intehtion  of  deli- 
vering Hull  into  his  hands.  But  their  conspiracy  being 
detected,  they  were  arrested  and  sent  to  London, 
where  they  wete  sentenced  to  death  and  executed* 
Newcastle  having  carried  oil  the  attack  of  Hull 
for  some  time,  was  beat  off  by  a  rally  of  the  garrison, 
and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.     About  the  same 
time,  Manchester,  who  advanced  from  the  associat- 
ed countries,  having  joined  Cromwell  and  the  young 
Fairfax,  obtained  a  considerable  victory  over  the 
royalists  at  Horncastle,  where  these  two  oflfcers 
made  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  conduct  and 
gallantry.  The  king's  party,  however,  still  remained 
much  superior  in  those  parts  of  England,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  garrison  of  Hull,  which  kept 
Yorkshire  in  awe,  a  junction  of  the  northern  forces 
with  the  army  in  the  south  might  have  taken  place, 
and  had  pirobably  enabled  the  king,  instead  of  at- 
tacking Gloucester,  to  march  directly  to  London 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

As  the  issue  of  that  bloody  intestine  war  became 
every  day  more  doubtful,  the  parliament  had  re- 
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course  for  asabtance  to  Scotland^  and  the  king  to 
Ireland. 

The  two  houses  having  made  a  new  great  seal, 
declared,  that  all  letters  patent  and  grants,  passed  the 
great  seal  by  the  king  after  May  22nd,  i  642,  should 
be  void ;  and  that  henceforward  their  own  great  seal 
should  be  of  the  same  authority  as  any  great  seal 
of  England  had  formerly  been,  and  committed  the 
custody  of  it  to  the  earls  of  Bolingbroke  and  Kent. 
The  rebels  also  seized  the  regalia  and  plate  in  West- 
minster abbey,  and  being  desired  to  leave  a  single 
cup  for  the  communion,  they  answered,  a  wooden 
di^  would  serve  the  turn. 

The  popular  party  in  England^  to  allure  the  Scot* 
tish  covenanters,  had  early  declared  their  wishes  for 
ecclesiastical  reformation.  In  the  mean  time  the 
covenanters  had  the  greatest  apprehensions  that 
should  the  king  be  able  by  force  of  arms  to  prevail 
over  the  parliament  of  England,  and  re-establish  his 
authority,  he  would  retract  all  those  concessions, 
which^  with  so  many  circumstances  of  violence  and 
indignity,  the  Scots  had  extorted  from  him* 

The  parliament  of  England  had  ever  invited  the 
Scots  from  the  beginning  of  the  civil  dissentions,  to 
interpose  their  mediation,  which  they  knew  would 
be  so  little  favourable  to  the  king ;  and  for  that  very 
reason,  Charles,  with  the  least  offensive  expression 
had  declined  it.  The  English  parliament  being  now 
fallen  into  great  distress  by  the  progress  of  the  royal 
arms,  they  sent  commissioners  to  Edinburgh,  with 
ample  powers  to  treat  for  a  nearer  union  wd  con- 
federacy with  the  Scottish  nation.  Vane,  a  man  of 
great  capacity,  eloquence,  address,  and  dissimulatipn, 
was  chiefly  trusted  in  this  negociation,  and,  by  his 
persuasion,  was  framed  at  Edinburgh  that  solemn 
league  and  cavenantj  v^hich  effaced  all  former  pro- 
test;it}oi)s  ^d  vows  taken  in  both  kingdoms.    In 
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this  covenant)  the  subscribers,  besides  engs^ing  mu* 
tually  to  defend  each  other  against  aU  opponents, 
bound  themselves  to  endeavour,  without  respect  of 
persons,  the  extirpation  of  popery  and  prelacy,  su^ 
perstition,  heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness;  ta  main- 
tain the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliaments,  toge- 
ther with  the  king's  authority,  and  to  discover  and 
bring  to  justice  all  mcendiaries  and  mafignants.  The 
subscribers  of  the  covenant  vowed  to  preserve  the 
established  religion  in  Scotland  ;  but  by  the  artifice 
of  Vane,  no  declaration  more  explicit  was  made 
with  regard  to  England  and  Ireland,  than  that  these 
Mngdoms  should  be  reformed  according  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  purest  churches. 

Religious  zeal,  the  hopes  of  warm  quarters,  and 
a  present  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which 
the  Scots  received  from  England,  put  them  imme- 
diately in  motion ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
twenty  thousand  men  under  their  old  general  the 
earl  of  Leven,  were  ready  to  enter  England. 

The  king,  foreseeing  this  formidable  measure,  en- 
deavoured to  find  in  Ireland  the  means  of  opposing 
iL    In  that  kingdom  the  English,  though  neglected 
by  the  mother  country,  had  resumed  in  some  degree 
their  ascendancy  over  the  natives.      Ormond  had 
obtained  two  complete  victories  at  Kalrush  and  Ross  j 
but  his  army  was    destitute  of  ammunition   and 
clothing,  and  the  soldiers  for  want  of  food,  had 
been  obliged  to  eat  their  own  horses.    The  parlia- 
ment was  unwilling  to  send  supplies  to  troops  which 
though  engaged  in  a  cause  much  favoured  by  them» 
were  commanded  by  officers  attached  to  the  royal 
cause.      As  the  king  had  neither  money,  arms, 
nor  ammunition  to  spare  from  his  own  wants,  he 
adopted  an  expedient,  which  might  at  once  relieve 
the  necessities  of  the  Irish  protestants,  and  mate- 
rially improve  his  situation  in  England.    He  gave 
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orders  to  Ormond  to  conclude  .for  a  year  a  cessation 
of  arms  v(^ith  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  by  whom  the 
frish  were  governed,  and  to  leave  both  sides  in  pos- 
session of  their  present  advantages.  After  this  sus- 
pensioA  of  hostilities,  there  was  little  necessity,  and 
no  means  of  subsisting  the  army  in  Ireland;  and  the 
Kng  ordered  Ormond,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to 
him,  to  send  over  considerable  bodies  of  it  to  England. 
Most  of  them  continued  in  his  service  ;  but  a  small 
part,  hearing  the  king's  party  universally  reproach- 
ed with  popery^  soon  after  deserted  to  the  parlia- 
ment. 

Ann.  1644. 

The  king,  endeavouring  to  avail  himself  of  the 
name  of  parliament,  so  passionately  cherished  by  the 
English  nation,  summoned  to  Oxrord  all  the  mem- 
befs  of  either  house,  who  adhered  to  his  interests. 
The  house  of  peers  was  attended  by  twice  as  many 
members  as  it  <vas  at  Westminster.  But  the  lower 
house  consisted  only  of  about  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty, scarcely  the  half  of  the  other  house  of  com- 
mons. 

The  name  of  excise  was  at  that  period  first  in- 
troduced in  England.  The  parliament  at  West- 
minster having  voted  it  to  be  paid  on  beer,  wine, 
and  other  articles ;  those  at  Oxford  imitated  the 
example,  and  conferred  that  revenue  on  the  king. 
They  granted  him  likewise  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  levied  by  way  of  loan  upon 
the  subjects.  The  king  circulated  privy  seals  coun- 
tersigned by  the  speakers  of  both  houses,  requiring 
the  loan  of  particular  sums  from  such  persons  as 
lived  within  his  quarters. 

The  Westminster  parliament  passed  a  whimsical 
ordinance,  commanding  all  the  inhabitants  of  JLon- 
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don,  and  the  neighbourhood)  to  retrench  a  m^al  a 
week,  and  pay.  the  value  of  it  for  the  support  oi  the 
public  Gau$e./ • 

Thq  famous  Pym,  a  n>W  as  much  hated  by  ofie 
party,  as  'respected  by  the/>ther,  died  this  winter  of 
the  morbus-pealicularitis, .  ^e  had  been  so  little  stu- 
dious of  improving  his.  private  fortune  in  those  civil 
waiTs,  that  the  parliament  thought  thf^mselves  oblig- 
ed from  gratitude  to  p^y, his  debts. 

The  forces  brought  from  Ireland  under  the  com- 
mand ,  pf  lord  £yron,  after  taking .  many  castles, 
during  the  depth  of  wiiiter^  by  siege  to  Ntotjwrich, 
the  OQJiy  pls^ce  in  Cheshire,  ^t  the  neighbourhood, 
still  adhering  to  the  parliament ;  they'  are  suddenly 
£urpri$eti  ^nd  defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfaix-^  and 
the  parliamentary  party  revives  in  thosfe  north  west 
CGfunties*.   At  Durham,  the  marquis  of  Newcastle 
at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  facing  the 
Scots,  who  had  summoned  in  vain   the  town  of 
Newcastle,  receives  intelligence  of  the  ^pprpach  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.    Afraid  of  being  inclosed  be- 
tween two  armies,  he  retires  to  York,  and  Fairfsis: 
being  joined /by  the  Scottish  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Leven,^lay  siege  before  that  place.    Hopton, 
at  the  head  of  a  royalist  army  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  endeavouring  to  break  into  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
the  southern  association,  is  attacked  by  Waller,  who 
pbtains  a  victory  of  considerable  importance.    In 
another  quarter,  siege  being  laid  to  Newark  by  the 
parliamentary  troops,  prince  Rupert,  with  a  small 
force,  animated  by  his  active  courage,  breaks  through 
the  enemy,  and  having  totally  dispersed  that  army, 
relieves  the  town. 

The  parUament  makes  formidable  preparations. 
In  the  eastern  association,  an  army  of  fourteen 
thousand  men  is  levied  and  put  under  the  earl  of 
Manchester,  seconded  by  Cromwell;  an  army  often 
thousaoi^  men  under  Essex,  and  another  of  nearly 
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the  same  force  under  Waller,  are  assembled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London ;    while  the  king  could 
not  raise  above  ten  thousand  men  at  Oxford.    The 
queen,  terrified  with  the  dangers  which  every  way- 
surrounded  her,  fled  to  Exeter,  where  she  hoped  to 
be  delivered,  unmolested,  of  the  child  with  which 
she  was  now  pregnant,  and  whence  she  had  the 
means  of  an  easy  escape  into  France.    She  knew  the 
implacable  hatred  which  the  parliament  had  all  along 
borne  her,  on  account  of  her  religion  and  her  credit 
with  the  king^ .  Last  summer  the  commons  had  sent 
up  to  the   peers  an   imbeachment  of  high  treason 
against  her,  because  in  his  utmost  distress,  she  had 
assisted  her  husband  with  troops  and  ammunition, 
which  she  had  bought  in  Holland ;  and,  had  she 
fallen  into  their  hands,  neither  her  sex,  she  knew, 
nor  her  high  station,  could  protect  her  against  in-* 
suits  at  least,  if  not  danger^  from  these  haughty  re- 
publicans. 

Their  advantages  in  the  north  seemed  now  to^ 
promise  them  a  fifial  success^  in  their  unwarrantable" 
enterprizes*  Manchester  had  united  his  army  to 
that  of  Leven  and  Fairfax;  ^md  York,  t&oughr 
rigorously  defended  by  Newcastle,  was  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity ;  when  the  besiegers  received  the 
unwelcome  intelligence ,  that  prince  Rupert  hav- 
ing joined  Newcastle's  horse,  was  rapidly  advancing 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  Scottish 
and  parliamentary  leaders  drew  up  on  Marston 
Moor  to  give  battle  to  the  royalists.  But  Rupert 
entered  the  town  by  another  quarter,  and  safely  join- 
ed his  forces  to  those  of  Newcastle,  who  would  have 
persuaded  him  to  be  content  with  his  present  ad- 
vantages. But  as  this  temperate  counsel  ill  suited 
the  ardour  of  the  prince,  he  led  out  the  troops  on 
Marsden  Moor.  The  action  was  obstinately  disput- 
ed. Rupert,  who  comjnanded  the  right  wing,  was 
opposed  to  Cromwell,  who  conducted  tl^  choice 
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troops  of  the  parliament.  After  a  short  combat  the 
dvsdry  of  the  royalists  gave  way,  and  such  of  the 
infantry  as  stood  next  them,  were  likewise  borne 
down  and  put  to  flight.  Newcastle's  regiment  alone 
resolved  to  conquer  or  to  perish)  obstmately  kept 
their  ground,  and  maintained  by  their  dead  bodies 
the  same  order  in  which  they  had  at  first  been 
tanged.  The  other  wing  was  equally  broken,  but 
after  the  success  of  this  impetuous  shock,  Lucas, 
who  commanded  the  royalists  in  this  wing,  made  a 
furious  attack  against  the  parliamentary  cavalry, 
threw  them  into  disorder,  pushed  them  upon  their 
own  infantry,  and  put  that  whole  wing  to  rout. 
When  ready  to  seize  on  their  carriages  and  baggage, 
he  perceived  Cromwell,  who  was  now  returning 
from  pursuit  of  the  other  wing.  The  battle  began 
again  with  an  equal  6iry,  but  after  the  utmost  ef- 
forts of  courage  by  both  parties,  victory  wholly 
turned  to  the  side  of  parliament.  The  prince's  train 
of  artiUery  was  taken,  and  his  whole  army  pushed 
off  the  field  of  battle. 

On^  of  the  most  fatal  consequences  of  this  event, 
was  that  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  was  entirely  lost 
to  the  royal  cause ;  enraged  to  find  Ihat  all  his  suc- 
cessful labours  were  rendered  abortive  by  prince  Ru*- 
pert's  temerity,  who,  contrary  to  his  advice,  resolv- 
ed on  this  battle,  and  issued  all  orders  without  his 
participation,  he  thought  that  the  same  regard  to 
.honour,  which  had  at  first  called  him  to  arms,  ^  now 
required  him  to  abandon  a  party  where  he  met  with 
such  unworthy  treatment.      Next  morning  early, 
lie  sent  word  to  the  prince,  that  he  meant  instantly 
to  leave  the  kingdom ;  and  without  delay,  he  went 
Xcy  Scarborough  where  he  found  a  vessel  which  car- 
ried him  beyond  sea. 

Prince  Rupert  retired  with  the  remains  of  his 
arfny  into  Lancashire.  York  surrendered  to  Fairfax ; 
l^e  wcastle  was  stormed  by  the  Scots }  the  eati  of 
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Manchester  with  Cromwell,  to  whom  the  honour 
of  this  great  victwy  was  chiefly  ascribed,  returned 
to  the  eastern  association  in  order  to  recruit  his 
army. 

The  king's  affairs  in  the  south  were  conducted 
with  greater  abilities  and' more  success.    Essex  and 
Waller  had  orders  to  march  vfith  their  combined 
armies  towards  Oxford,  and,  if  the  king  retired  into 
that  city,  to  lay  siege  to  it.    But  Charles  leaving  a 
.numerous  garrison  at  Oxford,  passed  with  great 
dexterity  between  the  two  armies  which  had  taken 
Abingdon,  and  had  inclosed  him  on  both  sides.    He 
inarched  towards  Worcester,  followed  by  Waller, 
while  Essex  marched  into  the  west,  in  quest  of  prince 
Maurice.    Waller  had  approached  within  two  wjles 
of  the  royal  camp,  from  which  he  wa^  separated 
only  by  the  Severn,  when  he.  received  intelligence 
that   the  king  had    directed  his  march    towards 
Shrewsbury.    While  Waller  hastened  to  that  town, 
the  king  suddenly  returning  upon  his  own  footsteps, 
reached  Oxford,  and  having  reinforced  his  army 
from  that  garrison,  he  marched  out  in  quest  of 
Waller,  and  met  him  near  Banbury;  but  the  Charwell 
ran  between  theixi.    The  next  day  the  king  march- 
ed towards  Daventry.    Waller  ordered  a  consider- 
able detachment  to  pass  the  bridge,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  royalists;,  but  in 
this  attempt,  he  was  repulsed,  routed  and  pursued 
with  great  loss.    Disheartened  with  this  blow,  his 
army  decayed  and  melted  away  by  desertion ;  which 
enabled  the  king  to  march  westward  against  Essex. 
This  genera],  informed  that  the  king's  army  reinfor- 
ced from  all  quarters  w^s  superior  to  his  own,  ap- 
plied to  the  parliament  and  desired  them  to  send  im- 
mediately another  army  which  might  attack  the 
king's  rear.     But  general  Middleton,  who  was  to 
execute  that  service,  came  too  late*     Essex's  army, 
.cpQpgd  up  in  a  narrow  corner  at  Lestithiel,  deprived 
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of  all  forage  and  provisions,  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  Essex  and  some  of  the  principal  officers 
escaped  in  a  boat  to  Plymouth.  Balfour  with  his 
horse,  passed  the  king's  out-posts  in  a  thick  mist  ; 
the  foot  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  arms,  artil- 
lery, baggage,  and  ammunition,  and  being  conducted 
to  the  parliament's  quarters  were  dismissed*  In 
this  memorable  day,  (September  1st,)  the  king^  be- 
sides the  honour  he  acquired  by  the  military  talents 
he  had  displayed,  obtained  what  he  stood  extreme- 
ly in  need  of,  while  the  parliament  having  preserv- 
ed the  men,  lo§t  what  they  could  easily  repair. 

No  sooner  did  this  intelligence  reach  London^ 
than  the  parliament  employed  all  means  in  their 
power  to  send  a '  most  powerful  army  against  the 
royalists.  Having  armed  anew  -  Essex*s  subdued, 
but  not  disheartened  troops,  they  ordered  Manches- 
ter and  Cromwell  to  march  with  their  recruited 
forces  from  the  eastern  association,  and  joining 
their  armies  to  those  of  Waller  and  Middleton,  as 
well  as  of  Essex,  offer  battle  to  the  king.  Charles 
chose  his  post  at  Newbury,  where  he  was  attacked 
with  the  greatest  vigour,  by  the  united  parliamen- 
tary armies.  Though  his  troops  defended  them- 
selves with  great  valour,  they  were  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  the  night  came  very  seasonably  to 
their  relief.  Charles  leaving  his  baggage  and  artil- 
lery in  Dennington  castle,  retreated  to  Wallingford, 
and  thence  to  Oxford.  There  prince  Rupert  and 
the  earl  of  Northampton  joined  him  with  consi- 
derable bodies  of  cavalry.  With  this  reinforcement 
he  ventured  to  advance  towards  the  enemy,  now 
employed  before  Dennington  castle.  Essex  being 
detained  by  sickness,  the  command  devolved  on 
Manchester,  who  though  his  forces  were  much 
superior  to  those  of  the  king,  declined  an  engage- 
ment in  spite  of  CromwelFs  contrary  advice  and  so- 
licitations.   Thus  the  king's  army,  by  bringing  off 
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their  cannon  from  Bennington  castle,  in  presence  of 
the  enemy,  seemed  to  have  sufficiently  repaired  the 
honour  they  had  lost  at  Newbury,  and  the  army  was 
distributed  into  winter  quarters. 

Those  contests  among  the  parliamentary  generals 
which  had  disturbed  their  military  operations,  were 
renewed  in  London  during  the  winter,  and  their 
mutuai  reproaches  and  accusations  agitated  the 
whole  city  and  parliament.  Cromwell,*  in  the  public 
diebates,  accused  Manchester  of  having  wilfully  neg- 
lected at  Dennington  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
finishing  the  war  by  a  total  defeat  of  the  royalists. 
*^'  I  shewed  him  evidently,*'  said  he,  "  how  this  suc- 
"  cess  might  be  obtained,  and  only  desired  leave, 
**  with  my  own  brigade  of  horse,  to  charge  the 
•'  king*s  army  in  their  retreat ;  leaving  it  to  the  earFs 
choice,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  remain  neuter 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces ;  but  notwithstanding 
my  importunity,  he  positively  refused  his  con- 
sent, and  gave  no  other  reason,  but  if  we  met 
with  a  defeat,  there  was  an  end  of  our  preten- 
**  sions;  we  should  all  be  rebels  and  traitors,  and  be 
"  executed  and  forfeited  by  law.'* 

Manchester,  by  way  of  recrimination,  informed 
the  house,  that  at  another  time,  Cromwell  having 
proposed  some  scheme,  to  which  it  seemed  improba- 
ble the  parliament  would  agree,  he  insisted  and  said, 
iWy  lord,  if  you  mil  stick  Jirm  to  honest  merty  you 
shall  Jind  yourself  at  the  head  of  an  ar^my^  which 
shall  gh'e  law  both  to  king  and  parliament  "  This 
'*  discourse,*'  continued  Manchester,  "  made  the 
greater  impression  on  me,  as  1  knew  the  lieutenant- 
general  to  be  a  man  of  very  deep  designs  ;  and  he 
has  even  ventured  to  tell  mc,  that  it  never  would 
be  well  with  England  till  I  were  Mr.  Montague, 
and  there  were  neither  a  lord  nor  peer  in  the  king- 
"  dom." 
'!  hus  was  brought  to  light  a  secret  distinction 
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which  had  long  prevailed  in  that  party^  and  which, 
though  hitherto  suppressed  by  the  dread  of  the 
king's  power,  in  proportion  as  the  hopes  of  success 
became  nearer  and  more  imniediate,  began  to  dis- 
cover itself  with  high  pretensions  and  animosity* 
They  called  themselves,  The  Independents,  a  new 
sect,  which  at  first  had  taken  shelter  and  concealed 
itself  under  the  wings  of  the  Presbyterians.  Their 
creed  was  in  a  great  measure  the  ofepringof  presby- 
terianism,  or  rather  a  fanatical  exaggeration  of  it* 
The  presbyterians  in  their  enthusiasm  rejected  the 
authority  of  prelates,  threw  off  the  restr^nt  of  litur- 
^es,  limited  the  riches  and  powers  of  the  priestly 
office.  The  independents  raising  a  little  higher,  re« 
jected  all  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  establishments ; 
according  to  their  principles,  each  congregation, 
united  voluntarily  and  by  spiritual  ties,  composed 
within  itself  a  separate  church,  and  exercised  a  juris- 
diction over  its  own  pastor  and  members  without 
wanting  any  temporal  sanction,  as  the  election  alone 
of  the  congregation  was  sufficient  to  bestow  the 
sacerdotal  character.  They  confounded  all  ranks 
and  orders.  The  soldier,  the  merchant,  the  me- 
chanic, indulging  the  fervours  of  zeal,  and,  guided 
by  the  illapses  of  the  spirit,  resigned  himself  to  an 
inward  and  superior  direction,  and  was  consecrated 
in  a  manner  by  an  immediate  intercourse, and  com- 
munication with  Heaven. 

The  political  system  of  the  independents  kept 
pace  with  their  reUgious.  Not  content,  as  the  pres- 
byterians, with  confining  to  very  narrow  limits  the 
power  of  the  crown  and  reducing  the  king  to  the 
rank  of  first  ma^strate,  this  sect,  more  ardent  in 
the  pursuit  of  liberty,  aspired  to  a  total  abolition  of 
monarchy,  and  even  of  the  aristocracy,  in  order  to 
establish  an  entire  equality  of  rank  in  a  republic 
quite  free  and  independent.  Cromwell  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  that  republican  faction,  and  notwith- 
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[Standing  his  habits  of  profound  dissimulation^  he 
could  not  so  carefully  guard  his  expressions,  but 
that  sometimes  his  favourite  notions  would  escape 
himi  His  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Manchester 
brought  matters  to  extremity,  and  pushed  the  in- 
dependents to  the  execution  of  their  designs.  The 
present  generals,  they  thought,  were  more  desirous 
of  protracting  than  finishing  the  w^ar;  and  having 
entertained  a  scheme  for  preserving  still  some  balance 
in  the  constitution,  they  were  afraid  of  entirely  sub- 
duing the  king,  and  reducing  him  to  a  condition 
where  he  should  not  be  entitled  to  ask  any  conces- 
sions. A  new  model  alone  of  the  army  could  bring 
complete  victory  to  the  parliament,  and  free  the 
nation  from  those  calamities  under  which  it  laboured! 
The  means  ani  intrigues  which  were  employed  to 
carry  this  project  into  execution,  give  a  curious  and 
no  less  exact  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  age. 

A  fast  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  every  month  had 
been  ordered  by  the  parliament  at  the  beginning  of 
these  commotions,  and  their  preachers  did  not  fiad!^ 
on  that  day  to  keep  alive  by  tneir  violent  declama- 
tions the  popular  prejudices  against  popery  and 
prelacy.  The  king,  that  he  might  combat  the  par- 
liament with  their  own  weapons,  had  appointed 
another  fast  the  second  Friday  of  every  month, 
when  the  people  should  be  instructed  in  the  duties 
of  loyalty  and  submission  to  the  legal  powers.  It 
was  now  proposed  and  carried  in  parliament  by  the 
independents,  that  a  new  and  more  solemn  fast 
should  be  voted,  when  they  should  implore  the 
Divine  assistance  for  extricating  them  from  those 
perplexities  in  which  they  were  at  present  involved. 
On  that  day  all  the  preachers,  after  many  political 
prayers,  deplored  the  reigning  divisions  in  the  par- 
liament, which  they  unanimously  ascribed  to  the 
selfish  ends  of  many  of  the  members,  in  whose  hands 
were  lodged  all  the  considerable  commands  in  the 
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army,  and  all  the  lucrative  offices  in  the  j^dministra- 
tion :  "  that  such  persons  who  fatten  on  the  calami- 
."  ties  of  their  country  will  ever  embrace  any  effec- 
*^  tual  measure  for  bringing  them  to  a  period,  can- 
"  not  reasonably  be  expected.  Lingering  expe- 
"  dients  will  alone  be  pursued,  and  civil  commo- 
^^  tions  will  for  ever  be  perpetuated  in  the  na- 
*«  tion/' 

After  exaggerating  these  disorders,  the  preachers 
returned  to  their  prayers,  and  besought  the  Lord 
that  he  would  take  his  own  work  into  his  own 
hands  -,  and  if  the  instruments  he  had  hitherto  em- 
ployed, were  not  worthy  to  bring  to  a  conclusion 
so  glorious  a  design,  that  he  would  inspire  others 
more  fit  to  perfect  what  was  begun,  and  by  esta,- 
blishing  true  reUgion,  put  a  speedy  period  to  the 
public  miseries. 

On  the  day  subsequent  to  that  solemn  and  obvi- 
ously preconcerted  farce,  when  the  parliament  met, 
a  new  spirit  appeared  in  the  looks  of  many  •  Among 
the  others,  some  less  exalted  by  fanaticism  might 
have  suspected  that  these  devout  preachers,  who  in 
different  churches,  and  in  the  same  moment,  had 
made  nearly  in  the  same  words  the  same  prayers, 
lamentations,  and  exhortations,  had  only  repeated 
by  rote  the  same  lesson,  piously  insinuated  to  them 
before  hand,  and  which  was  nothing  else  than  a 
paraphrase  of  Cromwell's  speeches  and  reasonings 
in  the.  lower  house.  In  order  to  remove  such  sus- 
picions, sir  Henry  Vane,  another  principal  leader  of 
the  independents,  taking  now  the  lead  in  the  de- 
bate, observed,  that  if  ever  God  appeared  to  them, 
it  was  in  the  solemnity  of  yesterday ;  that  so  re- 
markfible  a  concurrence  in  the  discourses  of  30  many 
godly  preachers  could  proceed  only  from  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  therefore 
entreated  them,  in  vindication  of  their  own  honour, 
in  consideration  of  their  duty  to  God  and  their  ^ 
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country,  to  lay  aside  all  private  ends,  and  renounce 
every  office  attended  with  profit  or  advantage ;  that 
the  absence  of  so  many  members  occupied  in  dif- 
ferent employments,  had  rendered  the  house  ex- 
tremely thin,  and  diminished  the  authority  of  their 
determinations  ;  and  that  he  could  not  forbear  for 
his  own  part,  accusing  himself  as  one  who  enjoyed 
a  gainful  office,  that  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
though  he  was  possessed  of  it  before  the  civil  com- 
motions,- and  owed  it  not  to  the  favour  of  the  par- 
liament, yet  was  he  ready  to  resign  it,  and  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  welfare  of  his  country  every  consideration 
of  private  interest. 

Cromwell  next  acted  his  part,  and  maintained, 
that  without  a  perfect  reformation  in  these  particu- 
lars, nothing  which  they  undertook  could  possibly 
prosper.  As  to  the  pretended  difficulty  of  supply- 
ing the  places  of  men  now  formed  by  experience 
to  command  and  authority,  he  declared  that  during 
the  progress  of  military  operations,  there  had  arisen 
in  the  parliamentary  armies,  many  excellent  offiicers 
who  were  qualified  for  higher  commands  than  they 
were  now  possessed  of;  and  that  their  troops  con- 
tained generals  fit  to  command  in  any  enterprise  in 
Christendom. 

To  these  arguments  the  presbyterians  opposed  the 
inconvenience  and  danger  of  the  projected  altera- 
tion ;  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  wisest  and 
most  passionate  lovers  of  liberty,  had  ever  entrusted 
to  their  senators  the  command  of  armies ;  that  such 
men  alone,  whose  interests  were  involved  in  those 
of  the  public,  and  who  possessed  a  vote  in  the  civil 
deliberations,  would  sufficiently  respect  the  authority 
of  parliament,  and  never  could  be  tempted  to  turn 
the  sword  against  those  by  whom  it  was  committed 
to  them.  But  notwithstanding  these  reasonings 
and  quotations,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  frame 
what  was    called  the  self-denying  ordinance ^    by 
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which  the  members  of  both  houses  were  excluded 
from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  except  a 
few  offices  which  were  specified.  After  great  de- 
bates which  for  a  long  time  tent  the  parliament  and 
city  into  factions,  this  ordinance  at  last  passed  the 
house  of  commons,  and  was  sent  to  the  upper  house. 
The  peers,  against  whom  this  scheme  was  pai'ticu- 
larly  levelled,  were  extremely  averse  to  it ;  but  they 
possessed  so  little  authority,  that  they  durst  not 
persevere  in  opposing  the  resolution  of  the  com- 
mons, and  they  thought  it  better  policy  by  an  un- 
limited compliance,  to  ward  off  that  ruin  which 
they  saw  approaching.  Six  of  the  generals  who 
were  members  of  parliament,  resigned  their  com- 
mand and  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for 
their  good  services.  A  pension  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year  was  settled  on  Essex. 

Ann.  1645. 

The  rebellion,  now  headed  by  the  independents, 
took  immediately  a  more  audacious  aspect,  and  the 
prevalence  of  democratical  principles  and  opinions 
was  generally  observed.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was 
appointed  general,  but  his  commission  did  not  run 
like  that  of  Essex,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  par- 
liament, but  in  that  of  the  parliament  alone ;  and 
the  article  concerning  the  safety  of  the  king's  person 
was  omitted. 

Cromwell  being  a  member  of  the  lower  house, 

should  have  been  discarded  from  his  command  with 

the  other  generals,  as  no  exception  had  been  made 

in  his  fevour ;  but  this  impartiality  would  have 

completely  disappointed  all  the  views  of  those  who 

liad  introduced  the  self-denying  ordinance.     He  was 

saved  by  a  subtlety,  and  by  that  political  craft  in 

nvliich  he  was  so  eminent.     At  the  time  when  the 

Qtlier  oiSicers  resigned  th^ir  command,  care  .was 
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taken  that  he  should  be  sent  with  a  body  of  horse 
to  relieve  Taunton,  besieged  by  the  royalists.  His 
absence  being  remarked,  orders  were  dispatched  for 
his  immediate  attendance  in  parliament.  A  ready 
compliance  was  feigned,  and  the  very  day  was 
named  on  which  it  was  averred  that  he  would  take 
his  place  in  the  house.  But  Fairfax  wrote  to  the 
parliament,  and  desired  leave  to  retain  for  some 
days  Cromwell,  whose  advice,  he  said,  would  be 
useful  in  supplying  the  places  of  thos^  officers  who 
had  resigned ;  shortly  after  he  begged  earnestly 
that  they  would  allow  Cromwell  to  serve  that  cam- 
paign. Thus  the  independents,  though  the  minority, 
prevailed  t)y  art  and  cunning  over  the  presbyterians, 
and  bestowed  the  whole  military  authority,  in  ap- 
pearance, upon  Fairfax  ;  in  reality,  upon  Cromwell. 
His  ascendancy  over  Fairfax  was  soon  apparent,  and 
the  strokes  of  his  character  became  ev^ry  day  more 
conspicuous.  The  extensive  capacity  of  that  extra-r 
ordinary  personage  enabled  him  to  form  the  most 
enlarged  projects  ;  and  his  enterprising  genius  was 
neither  dismayed  by  the  boldest,  nor  discouraged  by 
the  most  dangerous. 

During  this  important  transaction  of  the  selfde- 
nying  ordinance,  liegociations  for  peace  had  been 
ineffbctually  resumed ;  and  commissioners  on  both 
sides  had  even  met  at  Uxbridge ;  but  in  the  impor- 
tant articles  of  religion^  militia^  and  Ireland^  it  was 
soon  found  impossible  to  come  to.  any  conclusion ; 
since,  m  the  first  instance,  the  total  abolition  of 
episcopacy  was  required,  and  in  the  two  last  the  par- 
liament expected  the  whol^  power  should  be  vested 
in  their  own  hands.  Even  had  these  demands  been 
granted,  the  parliamentary  commissioners  declared 
they  were  only  to  be  considered  as  the  preliminaries 
of  a  treaty  which  might  lead  to  the  discussion  of 
other  pretensions,  which  a  little  before  had  been 
transmitted  to  the*  king  at  Oxford,  and  were  so 
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exorbitant  and  .so  ignominious,  that  worse  could^ 
scarcely  be   demanded,   had  Charles  been  totally 
vanquished,  a  prisoner,  and  in  chains. 

A  little  before  the  opening. of  this  fruitless  nego- 
dation,  a  deed  was  executed,  which  proved  the 
determined  resolution  of  the  parliament  to  proceed 
,  in  the  most  violent  and  imperious  manner.  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  the  most  favourite  minister  of  the 
king,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold;  a  remarkable 
instance  of  what  may  be  expected  from  those  popu- 
lar assemblies,  who  by  their  very  number  being  in 
a  great  measure  exempt,  or  rather  careless  of  any 
restraint  of  shame,  when  they  also  overleap  the 
bounds  of  law,  naturally  break  out  into  the  most 
flagrant  acts  of  tyranny  and  barbarity.  The  execu- 
tion  of  this  old,  infirm  prelate,  who  had  so  long 
remained  an  inoffensive  prisoner,  can  be  ascribed  to 
nothing  but  vengeance  and  bigotry  in  those  severe 
religionists  by  whom  the  parUament  was  entirely 
governed. 

f  While  the  king's  affairs  declined  in  England  they 
seemed  to  take  a  more  favourable  aspect  in  Scotland. 
Before  the  commencement  of  these  civil  disorders, 
the  earl  of  Montrose  returning  from  his  travels, 
had  made  an  offer  of  his  services  to  the  king,  but 
by  the  insinuations  of  the  marquis,  afterwards  duke 
of  Hamilton,  who  possessed  much  of  Charles's  con- 
fidence, he  had  not  been  received  with  that  distinc- 
tion to  which  he  thought  himself  justly  entitled. 
Disgusted  with  this  treatment,  he  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  covenanters^  and  had  served  them  with 
great  zeal  and  success  in  levying  and  conducting 
their  armies.  Being  commissioned  by  them  to  wait 
upon  the  king,  while  the  royal  army  lay  at  Berwick, 
he  was  so  far  gained  over  by  the  civilities  and  caresses 
Df  that  monarch,  that  he  thenceforth  devoted  himself 
entirely,  though  secretly,  to  his  service,  and  en- 
tered into  a  close  correspondence  with  him.    |n  thie 
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second  insurrection,  a  great  command  was  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  covenanters,  and  he  was  the  first 
that  passed  the  Tweed,  at  the  head  of  their  troops 
in  the  invasion  of  England.  He  found  means,  how- 
ever, soon  after  to  convey  a  letter  to  the  king, 
and  by  the  infidelity  of  some  about  that  prince 
(Hamilton  as  was  suspected^  a  copy  of  this  letter 
was  sent  to  Leven,  the  Scottish  generaL  Montrose, 
accused  of  treachery  and  of  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  openly  avowed  the  letter,  and  asked  the 
generals  if  they  dared  to  call  their  sovereign  an 
enemy.  By  this  bold  and  magnanimous  behaviour, 
he  escaped  the  danger  of  an  immediate  prosecution. 
He  now  no  longer  concealed  his  principles,  and  en- 
deavoured to  draw  those  who  entertained  like  sen- 
timents, into  a  bond  of  association  for  his  master's 
service. 

There  was  in  Scotland  another  party,  who  pro-, 
fessed  equal  attachment  to  the  king,  though  they 
differed  about  the  means  of  attaining  the  same  end  i 
duke  Hamilton  was  their  leader.  ITiis  nobleman, 
connected  by  blood  to  the  royal  family,  had  ever 
been  honoured  with  great  confidence  and  favour  by 
his  master.  As  mucli  as  the  bold  and  vivid  spirit 
of  Montrose  prompted  him  to  enterprising  mea* 
sures,  so  much  the  cautious  temper  of  Hamilton  in- 
clined to  such  as  were  dilatory.  The  subtleties  of 
his  conduct  have  even  subjected  him  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  a  conspiracy  against  his  sovereign,  which  has 
never  yet  been  fiilly  proved  or  refuted.  It  was  by 
his  advice  that  the  covenanters  were  allowed  to 
proceed  without  interruption  in  all  their  hostile 
measures.  But  the  representations  of  Montrose  at 
length  prevailed;  Hamilton  was  sent  prisoner  by 
Charles  to  Pendennis  castle,  and  the  daring  designs 
of  Montrose  obtained  the  king's  approbation. 

Not  discouraged  with  the  defeat  at  Marston  Moor, 
though  it  rendered  it  impQSsible  to  draw  any  sue- 
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cours  from  England,  Montrose  stipulated  only  with 
the  earl  of  Antrim,  a  nobleman  from  Ireland,  that 
he  should  send  some  supply  of  men  from  that  coun- 
try. In  the  mean  time  changing  himself  his  dis- 
guises, and  passing  through  many  dangers,  he  ar- 
rived in  Scotland,  where  he  lay  concealed,  and  se- 
cretly prepared  the  minds  of  his  partizans  for 
attempting  some  great  enterprise. 

No  sooner  were  the  Irish  landed,  though  not 
exceeding  eleven  hundred  foot,  very  ill  armed,  than 
Montrose  entered  upon  that  scene  of  action  which 
has  attached  so  much  glory  to  his  name.  About 
eight  hundred  of  the  men  of  Athole  flocked  to  his 
standard ;  five  hundred  men  more,  who  had  been 
levied  by  the  covenanters,  were  persuaded  to  em- 
brace the  royal  cause.  With  this  combined  force 
he  hastened  to  attack  lord  Elcho,  who  lay  at  Perth 
with  an  army  of  six  thousand  men.  Montrose,  in- 
ferior in  number,  totally  unprovided  with  horse,  ill 
supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition,  had  nothing 
to  depend  on  but  the  courage  which  his  own  ex- 
ample should  inspire  to  his  raw  soldiers.  Having 
received  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  was  answered 
chiefly  by  a  volley  of  stones,  he  rushed  amidst  them 
with  his  sword  drawn,  threw  them  into  confusion,^ 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory  with  the  slaughter 
of  two  thousand  of  the  covenanters.  At  Aberdeen 
he  defeated  lord  Burley,  who  commatnded  a  force  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  covenanters ;  he  ravaged 
the  county  of  Argyle,  and  at  Innerlochy  he  drove 
froni  the  field  that  nobleman,  and  broke  with  great 
daughter  the  power  of  the  Campbells.  The  army 
of  Seaforth  dispersed  at  the  very  terror  of  his  name  j 
yet  such  was  his  situation,  that  very  good  or  very 
ill  fortune  was  equally  destructive  to  him,  attd  di- 
minished his  army.  After  every  victory  his  soldiers, 
greedy  of  spoil,  deserted  in  great  numbers  to  secure 
the  treasures  they  had  acqmred,  and  left  their  gene- 
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ral  almost  alone  with  the  Irish,  who  having  no  place 
to  which  they  could  retire,  still  adhered  to  him. 

The  council  at  Edinburgh,  alarmed  at  Montrose's 
progress^  sent  for  Baillie,  an  officer  of  reputation, 
from  England ;  and  joining  him  in  command  with 
Urrey,  they  sent  them  with  a  considerable  army 
against  the  royalists.  Montrose  had  just  taken  by 
assault  the  town  of  Dundee,  and  delivered  it  up  to 
be  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  when  Paillie  and  Urrey 
with  their  whole  force  were  unexpectedly  upon 
him.  Instantly  he  called  oflf  his  soldiers  from  plun- 
der, put  them  in  order,  and  secured  his  retreat  by 
the  most  skilful  measures,  after  having  marched 
sixty  miles  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  much  superior. 

Baillie  and  Urrey  now  divided  jtheir  troops  and 
marched  on  two  different  sides  against  Montrose. 
Urrey,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men.  met  hirti 
at  Aldernie  near  Inverness.  Encouraged  by  the 
superiority  of  number  (for  the  covenanters  were 
double  the  royalists)  he  attacked  him  in  the  post  he 
had  chosen ;  but  Montrose  so  furiously  repelled  the 
attack  that  he  drove  them  o£F  the  field,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Baillie  now  advanced  to  re- 
venge Urrey's  discomfiture,  but  at  Alford  he  m^ 
with  the  same  fate.     . 

While  the  fire  was  thus  kindled  in  the  north,  it 
blazed  out  with  no  less  fury  in  the  south.  The 
royal  and  parliamentary  armies,  as  soon  as  the  sea* 
son  would  permit,  prepared  to  take  the  field,  in 
hopes  of  bringing  their  important  quarrel  to  a  quick 
conclusion.  Fairfax,  or  rather  Cromwell  under  l^s 
name,  introduced  at  last  the  new  model  into  the 
army,  and  threw  the  troops  into  a  diflFerent  shape. 
From  the  same  men  new  re^ments  aud  new  com- 
panies were  formed^  difierent  officers  ^ppQinted,  and 
the  whole  militsury  force  put  into  such  hands,  as  the 
independents  could  rely  on.  Besides  members  of 
parliament  who  were  ^^^uded^  mai>y  oncers,  \i9«- 
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willing  to  Serve  linder  the  new  generals,  threw  up 
their  commissions,  and  unwarily  facilitated  the  pro- 
ject of  putting  the  army  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
that  faction.  Never  surely  was  a  more  singular 
Urmy.  The  greater  number  of  the  regiments  had 
no  chaplains ;  the  officers  assumed  the  spiritual  duty, 
and  united  it  with  their  military  functions.  During 
the  intervals  of  action,  they  occupied  themselves  in 
sermons,  prayers,  exhortations;  rapturous  extasies 
supplied  the  place  of  study  and  -reflection ;  and 
while  the  zealous  devotees  poured  out  their  thoughts 
in  •  unpremeditated  harangues,  they  mistook  that 
eloquence,  which  to  their  own  surprise  as  well  as  that 
of  others,  flowed  in  upon  them  for  divine  illumina- 
tions, and  for  illapses  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Wherever 
they  were  quartered,  they  excluded  the  minister 
from  his  pulpit,  and  usurping  his  place,  conveyed 
their  sentiments  to  the  audience  with  all  the  au- 
thority which  followed  their  power,  their  valour, 
and  their  military  exploits,  united  to  their  appa- 
rent zeal  and  fervour.  The  private  soldiers,  seized 
with  the  same  spirit,  employed  their  vacant  hours 
in  prayer,  in  perusing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
ghostly  conferences  ;  where  they  compared  the  pro- 
gress of  their  souls  in  grace,  and  mutually  stimu- 
lated each  other  to  farther  advances  in  the  great 
work  of  their  salvation.  When  they  were  march- 
ing to  battle,  the  whole  field  resounded  as  well  with 
psalms  and  spiritual  songs,  as  with  the  instruments 
of  military  music;  every*  man  endeavoured  to  drown 
the  sense  of  present  danger  in  the  prospect  of  that 
immortal  crown  which  was  set  before  him.  In  so 
holy  a  cause  wounds  were  esteemed  meritorious  ; 
death  martyrdom  ;  and  the  hurry  and  danger  of 
action,  instead  of  banishing  their  pious  visions, 
rather  served  to  impress  their  minds  more  strongly^ 
with  them. 

The  royalists  treated  witli  ridicule  that  fanaticism. 
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of  wMch  they  had  so  much  to  apprehend  the  dan- 
gerous consequences.  In  the  mean  time  the  licence 
in  which  they  had  indulged  their  soldiers,  had  ren- 
dered them  more  formidable  to  their  friends  than  to 
their  enemies^  In  the  west  especially,  the  army,  by 
want  of  pay,  had  laid  waste  the  whole  country  by 
their  rapine.  The  country  people  despoiled  of  their 
substance,  flocked  together  in  several  places  armed 
with  clubs  and  staves,  and  destroyed  all  such  strag- 
gling soldiers  as  they  met  with. 

On  opening  t;he  campaign,  Charles  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Chester,  and  the  siege  was  raised  at 
his  approach.  Thence  he  returned  southward,  and 
in  his  way  sat  down  before  Leicester,  which  the 
soldiers  entered  sword  in  hand,  after  a  furious 
assault.  A  great  booty  was  distributed  among  them, 
and  one  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners  feU  into 
the  king's  hands.  This  success,  which  struck  a 
great  terror  into  the  parliamentary  party,  determin- 
ed Fairfax  to  march  towards  the  king,  with  an  in- 
tention of  oflfering  him  battle.  A  council  of  war 
was  called  by  the  king,  in  order  to  determine  the 
measures  he  should  now  pursue.  On  the  one  hand, 
prudence  advised  to  delay  the  combat,  as  in  a  little 
time,  the  king's  army  might  be  re-iriforced  by  above 
six  thousand  men,  who  lay  either  in  Wales  or  be- 
fore Taunton,  and  have  by  that  junction,  a  great 
superiority  over  the  enemy.  Qn  the  other  hand, 
prince  Rupert,  whose  boiling  ardour  still  pushed 
him-on  to  battle,  excited  the  impatient  humour  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  of  which  the  army  was 
full,  and  urged,  that  nothing  but  a  victory  could  re- 
lieve the  royalists  from  ^1  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  laboured.  The  resolution  was  taken  ac- 
cordingly to  give  battle  to  Fairfax,  and  the  royal 
army  inmiediately  advanced  upon  him. 

AtNaseby  was  fought  (June   14th)  with  forces 
nearly  equal,  this  decisive  and  well-disputed  battle 
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between  the  king  and  the  parliament.  The  main 
body  of  the  royalists  was  commanded  by  the  king 
himself;  the  right  wing  by  prince  Rupert ;  the  ktt 
by  sir  Marmaduke  LangdaJe.  Fair^u^  secondied  b^ 
Skippon,  placed  himself  in  the  main  body  of  the 
opposite  army ;  Cromwell  in  t^  right  wing ; 
Ireton,  CromweH*s  son-in-law,  in  the  left.  The 
charge  was  begun  by  prince  Rupert  with  his  usual 
alacrity  and  success  against  the  left  wing,  which 
was  entirely  broken.  The  king  di^kyed  in  this 
action  all  the  conduct  of  a  prudent  general,  and  ali 
the  valour  of  a  stout  soldier ;  the  in£intry  of  the 
parliament  was  broken  and  pressed  upon  by  him, 
tin  Fairfax,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  brought 
up  tbe  reserve  and  renewed  the  combat.  Mean* 
while  Cromwell  overbore  the  left  wing  of  the 
royaUsts,  and  having  pursued  them  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  he  turned  back  against  the  king's  infan- 
try, and  threw  them  into  the  utmost  confusion. 
Charles,  after  the  most  courageous  resistance,  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  field,  and  leave  the  victory  to 
the  enemy.  The  slain  on  the  side  of  the  parliament 
exceeded  those  on  the  side  of  the  king ;  but  Fair- 
fax made  five  hundred  officers  prisoners,  and  four 
thousand  private  men,  took  all  the  king's  artil- 
lery and  ammunition,  and  totally  dissipated  his 
infantry. 

Among  the  other  spoils  was  seized  the  king's 
cabinet,  with  the  copies  of  his  letters  to  the  queen, 
which  the  parliament  ordered  afterwards  to  be  pub- 
lished, at  least  such  of  them  as  they  thought  would 
more  indispose  the  people  against  him  ;  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  they  are  written  with  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness, and  give  an  advantageous  idea  both  of  his 
genius  and  morals. 

After  the  battle  Charles  retired  into  Wales  with 
the  body  of  horse  which  remained  entire,  and  Fair- 
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fax  marclied  to  Taunton  to  suppresiS  the  only  con- 
siderable force  which  now  remained  to  the  royalists. 
On  his  approach  the  siege  of  Taunton  w.as  raised, 
and  the  royalists  retreated  into  Somersetshire,  where 
they  were  pursued  and  defeated  by  Fairfax,  whb, 
after  taking  Bridgewater,    Bath,    and    Shcrborn, 
kid  siege    to  Bristol,   where  prince   Rupert  had 
thrown  himself,  and  from  the  strength  of  the  gar- 
rison commanded  by  a  governor  of  such  reputa- 
tion, an  obstinate  resistance  was  expected ;  the  more 
so  that  prince  Rupert  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
king,  in  which  he  promised  to  defend  the  place  for 
four  months,  if  no  mutiny  oWig^d  him  to  surrender 
it.  No  sooner,  however,  had  t|i.e  parliamentary  forces 
entered  the  lines  by  storm,  tha|i  the  prince  capitu- 
lated and  surrendered  the  city  tp>  Fairfax.     At  this 
unexpected  event,  which  was  no  less  fatal  to  the 
royal  cause  than  the  late  defeat,  Charles  was  so  dis- 
pleased, that  in  his  indignation,  he  instantly  recalled 
all  prince  Rupert's  commissions,  and  sent  him  a 
pass  to  go  beyond  sea. 

The  king's  aflairs  now  went  fast  to  ruin  in  all 
quarters.  The  Scots  made  themselves  masters  of 
Carlisle.  Having  marched  to  the  relief  of  Chester, 
which  was  anew  besieged  by  the  parliamentary 
forces,  his  army  was  put  to  rout  with  the  loss  of  six 
hundred  shin,  and  one  thousand  prisoners.  Charles, 
with  the  remains  of  his  troops,  fled  to  Newark  arid 
thence  to  Oxford,  where  he  shut  himself  up  during 
the  Vint er  season. 

Fairfax  ^nd  Cromwell,  after  the  surrender  of 
Bristol,  divided  their  forces ;  the  former  marched 
westwards  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall ;  the  latter  attacked  the  kin^s  gar- 
risons which  lay  to  the  east  of  Bristol.  The  De- ' 
vizes  were  surrendered  to  Cromwell  j  Berkeley 
castle  was  taken  by  storm  \  Winchester  capitulated; 
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Basing  house  was  entered  sword  iii  hand ;  and  all 
these  middle  counties  were  in  a  little  time  reduced 
to  obedience  under  the  parliament. 

Ann.  1646i 

The  same  rapid  and  uninterrupted  siitcess  atteiid-: 
ed  Fairfax.  After  taking  Exeter,  which  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  west,  he  marched  with  his  vic^ 
torious  army  to  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and 
fixed  his  camp  at  Newbury.  The  Prince  of  Wales^ 
in  pursuance  of  the  king's  orders,  retired  to  Jersey^ 
whence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  joined  the  ^ueen,  whd 
had  fled  thither,  when  the  parliamentary  army  under 
Essex  was  marching  to  the  west. 

In  the  other  parts  of  England,  Hereford  was  tsikeh 
by  surprise;  Chester  surrendered;  Lofd  Digby 
was  defeated  at  Sherborne,  and  Montrose  himself^ 
after  many  important  successes,  was  at  last  routed, 
and  this  otily  remaining  hope  of  the  royal  party 
finally  extinguished. 

'  the  condition  of  the  king  was  now  quite  despe^ 
rate ;  but  his  vigour  of  mind  which  had  never  de- 
serted him  in  adversity,  seemed  now  to  raise  in  pro- 
portion with  his  disasters ;  and  he  was  determined, 
a$  he  wrote  to  lord  Digby,  ^^  If  he  could  not  live  as 
**  a  king^  to  die  like  a  gentleman ;  nor  should  any  of 
*^  his  friends^''  said  he,  *'  ever  hav&^  reason  to  blush 
^*  Jbr  the  prince  whom  they  had  so  unfortunately 
"  served.**  The  affectionate  duty  of  those  gene- 
rous friends  who  respected  his  misfortunes  and  his 
virtues  as  much  as  his  dignity,  wrung  his  heart 
with  a  new  sorrow,  when  he  reflected  that  such  dis- 
interested attachment  would  so  soon  expose  them 
to  the  fury  of  his  implacable  enemies.  To  his  re- 
peated attempts  for  a  peaceful  and  equitable  ac- 
commodation with  the  parliament,  to  several  of  hi^ 
messages,  in  whi|ch  he  desired  a  passport  fo;;  com- 
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xtiissioners,  they  deigned  hot  to  make  the  least  re- 
ply. At  last,  after  reproaching  him  with  the  blood 
spilt  during  the  war,  they  told  him  that  they  were 
preparing  bills  for  him,  and  his  passing  them  would 
be  the  best  pledge  of  his  inclination  towards  peace ; 
in  other  words,  he  must  yield  at  discretion.  He 
desired  a  personal  treaty,  and  offered  to  come  to 
London  upon  receiving  a  safe  conduct  for  himself 
a'nd  his  attendants ;  they  absolutely  jefused  him  ad* 
mittance,  and  issued  orders  for  the  guarding,  that 
is,  iox  the  seizing  of  his  person  in  case  he  should 
attempt  to  visit  them.  An  imprudent  treaty  con- 
cluded at  that  time  in  the  king's  name  with  the 
Irish  catholics,  by  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  contrary 
to  his  powers  and  instructions,  was  a  new  occasion 
for  increasing  those  calumnies  with  which  his  majesty 
was  so  much  loaded  by  his  enemies. 

Having  lost  all  hopes  of  prevailing  over  the  par- 
liament either  by  arms  or  by  negociation,  the  only 
resource  which  remained  to  the  king  was  derived 
from  tho  intestine  dissentipns  which  existed  among 
his  enemies.  Presbyterians  and  independents,  even 
be^re  their  victory  was  fully  completed,  fell  into 
contests  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  their 
religious  as  well  as  civil  disputes  agitated  all  the 
kingdom.  The  presbyterians  loudly  complained  of 
the  universal  scandal  resulting  from  the  propensity 
of  many  in  the  parliament  towards  a  toteration  of 
the  protestant  sectaries.  They  exclaimed  that  this 
indulgence  made  the  church  of  Christ  resemble 
Noah's  ark,  and  rendered  it  a  receptacle  for  all  un- 
clean beasts.  They  maintained  the  solemn  obliga* 
tion  imposed  by  the  covenant  to  extirpate  heresy 
and  schism  ;  and  they  menaced  all  their  opponents 
with  the  same  persecutions  under  which  they  them- 
selves  had  groaned,  when  held  in  subjection  by  the 
hierarchy. 

Charles  was  less  gratified  by.  the  prospect  of  reap- 
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ing  Hdvlntage  from  thos6  divisions  than  perplexed 
with  the  difficulty  of  determining  which  side  it 
would  be  most  for  his  interest  to  comply  with, 
the  prfesbyterians  were  by  their  principles  the  least 
averse  to  regal  authority,  but  were  rigidly  bent  on 
the  extirpation  of  prelacy ;  the  independents  were 
resolute  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  republican  gb- 
vernment,  but  it  might  be  hoped,  that  if  they  ob- 
tained a  toleration,  they  would  admit  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  hierarchy.  So  great  attachment 
had  the  king  to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  that  he  was 
ever  inclined  to  put  it  in  balance  even  with  his  own 
power  and  kingly  office.  He  had  now  but  a  short 
time  for  decision,  as  Fairfax  with  a  powerful  and 
victorious  army  was  approaching  to  lay  siege  to 
Oxford,  which  must  infallibly  fall  into  his  hands. 
In  this  desperate  situation,  he  adopted  a  measure, 
which  was  suggested  to  him  by  Montreuil,  the 
French  ambassador,  who  had  solicited  the  Scottish 
generals  and  commissioners  to  give  protection  to 
their  distressed  sovereign.  He  had  always  trans- 
mitted, perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  their  gene- 
ral professions  to  the  king.  As  they  had  been  gra- 
tified  in  all  their  demands,  Charles  hoped  that  they 
had  nothing  more  to  exact,  and  that  the  sight  of 
their  prince  flying  to  them  in  tliis  extremity  of  dis- 
tress, would  rouse  every  spark  of  generosity  in 
their  bosom,  and  procure  him  their  favour  and  pro- 
tection ;  and,  impressed  with  this  his  last  reliance,  he 
determined  to  quit  Oxford,  and  fly  to  the  Scottish 
army,  which  at  that  time  lay  before  Newark. 

To  prevent  any  suspidon  about  his  majesty's  in- 
tention, orders  were  given  at  every  gate  in  Oxford 
for  allowing  three  persons  to  pass ;  and  in  the  night, 
the  king,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Hudson  and  Mr. . 
Ashburnham,  went  out  at  that  gate  which  leads  to 
London.  He  rode  before  a  portmanteau,  and  call- 
ed   himself   Ashburnham's   servant.      He    passed 
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through  Henley,  St.  Albans^  and  came  as  near  to 
London,  as  Harrow-on-the-Hill ;  he  even  entertain- 
ed thoughts  of  entering  into  that  city.     But  at  last, 
after  passing  through  many  cross  roads,  he  arrived* 
at  the  Scottish  camp  before  Newark. 

The  parliameiit  hearing  of  his  escape  from  Ox- 
ford, issued  rigorous  orders,  threatening  with  instant 
death  whoever  Should  harbour  or  conceal  their  Jugi* 
tive  king!  The  Scottish  generals  and  commis* 
sioners  affected  great  surprise  on  his  appearance, 
and  with  all  the  eiterior  mark^  of  respect  due  to 
his  dignity,  they  instantly  set  a  guard  upon  him,  un* 
der  colour  of  protection,  and  made  him  in  reality 
a  prisoner,  contrary  to  what  they  had  promised  to 
the  French  ambassador,  Montreuil.  They  inform- 
ed  the  English  parliament  of  thb  incident,  and  as- 
sured them,  that  they  had  entered  into  no  private 
treiaty  with  the  king  Meanwhile  they  applied  to 
his  majesty  for  ordering  the  governor  of  Newark 
to  surrender  that  town  now  reduced  to  extremity ; 
the  order  was  immediately  issued  and  executed; 
but  as  they  heard  that  the  parliament  bid  claim  to 
the  entire  disposal  of  the  king's  person,  and  that  the 
English  army  was  in  motion  towards  them,  they 
thought  proper  to  retire  northwards,  and  to  fix  their 
camp  at  Newcastle. 

This  measure  was  very  grateful  to  the  king,  and 
he  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  protection  from  the 
Scots ;  but  he  soon  discovered  by  the  behaviour  of 
their  preachers,  on  whom  all  depended,  that  the 
covenanting  zealots  were  far  from  being  pacified  to- 
wards him.  They  insulted  him  from  the  pulpit  j 
one  of  them,  after  reproaching  him  to  his  face  with 
lus  misconduct,  ordered  that  psalm  to  be  sung, 
wliich  begins,  "  Why  dost  thou,  tyrant,  boast  thy-^ 
"  self  thy  wicked  deeds  to  praise."  The  king  stood 
up,  and  called  for  that  psalm,  which  begins,  ^'  Have. 

mercy,  Lord,  on  me  I  pray,  for  niien  would,  me 
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"  devour.*'  l1ie  good-natured  audience,  pitying 
virtue  and  majesty  in  distress,  sung  that  psalm  in 
preference  to  that  of  their  preacher. 

Charles  was  strictly  guarded ;  all  his  friends  vtrere 
kept  at  a  distance,  and  no  intercourse  whatsoever 
was  a,llowed  him  with  any  one  who  was  suspected 
of  any  attachment  towards  him.  The  Scottish 
generals  still  treated  him  with  distant  respectful  ce* 
remony,  but  would  enter  into  no  confidence  with 
him,  and  every  proposal  which  they  made  him,tend« 
6d  to  his  further  abasement  and  ruin.  He,  however, 
on  their  demand,  issued  orders  to  Oxford,  and  all 
his  other  garrisons  to  surrender  to  the  parliament. 
He  even  extended  these  orders  to  Ormond  in  Ire- 
hnd,  and  Montrose  in  Scotland.  The  terms  granted 
to  most  of  these  garrisons  were  honourable^  and 
Fairfax,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  was  very  exact 
in  observing  them.  Far  from  allowing  violence,  he 
would  not  even  permit  insults  or  triumph  over  the 
Unfortunate  royalists,  and  by  his  generous  humani- 
ty, so  cruel  a  civil  war  was  ended  with  no  appear* 
ance  of  animosity  between  the  parties.  The  last  of 
the  king's  party  who  laid  down  his  arms,  was  the 
marquis  of  Worcester,  a  nobleman,  past  eighty* 
four,  who  defended  Ragley  castle  to  the  last  ex* 
tremity. 

The  parliament  and  the  Scots  laid  their  proposals 
before  the  king.  They  were  such,  as  a  c^tive  en- 
tirely at  mercy,  could  expect  from  the  most  inexo- 
rable victor.  They  evidently  tended  not  only  to 
the  degradation,  but  to  the  uttei;  annihilation  of  all 
kingly  power  and  dignity,  the  title  of  king  only 
excepted,  or  rather  reduced  to  an  insignificant  nick-^ 
name,  as  it  could  imply  no  other  idea  than  tl^ 
of  an  extinct  oiBce,  without  any  function,  hoaouri^ 
or  authority. 

Charles  represented,  that  proposals,  which  intro* 
duced  such  important  innovations  in  the  constitu* 
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tion,'  demanded  time  for  deliberation.     The  com- 
missioners replied,  that  he  must  give  his  answer  in 
ten  days.    He  desired  to  reason  about  the  meaning 
and  import  of  some  terms,  and  requested  a  per- 
sonal treaty  with  the  parliament.    They  informed 
him  that  they  had  no  power  of  debate,  and  peremp- 
torily required  his  consent  or  refusal^  threatening 
that  if  he  delayed  compliance,  the  parliament  would 
by  their  own  authority  sjettle  the  nation. 
•    What  the  parliament  was  most  intent  upon  was, 
not  their  treaty  with  Charles,  but  that  with  the 
Scots,  with  whom  they  had  to  settle  two  impor- 
tant  points ;  their  delivery  of  the  king,  the  estima- 
tion and  paym,ent  of  their  arrears,  which  by  their 
account,   amounted  to  near   two    millions,  from 
which  the  contributions  they  had  levied,  as  well  as 
the  price  of  their  living  at  free  quarters,  must  be 
deducted.     After  many  discussions,  it  was  at  last 
agreed,  that  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  they  should  ac- 
cept of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  one  half  to 
be  paid  instantly,  another  in  two  subsequent  pay- 
ments. 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Scots  to  make 
the  transaction  appear  quite  different  from  that  for 
the  delivery  of  the  king's  person ;  but  as  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  English  would  never  have  parted  with 
siich  a  sum,  had  tliey  not  been  assured  that  the  king 
would  be  delivered  to  them,  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
the  Scots  of  that  time  underwent  and  will  for  ever 
undergo  the  just  reproach  of  having  betrayed 
for  money  their  sovereign,  who  had  ever  loved 
and  cherished  them,  and  of  having  sold  him, 
not  to  a  friendly  power,  who  could  protect  him,  but 
to  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  who  wanted  to  mur- 
de;r  him.  The  infamy  of  this  bargain,  the  most  ex- 
ecrable that  ever  was  recorded  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions, made  suth  an  impression  on  the  Scottish  par- 
liament, that  they  once  voted  that  the  king  shpuld 
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be  protected  and  Tiis  liberty  insisted  on.  But  the 
general  assembly  interposed  and  pronounced,  that 
as  he  had  refused  to  take  the  covenant  which  was 
pressed  on  him,  it  became  not  the  godly  to  concern 
theniselves  about  his  fortunes  ;  and  on  this  declara* 
tion,  suggested  by  the  most  sordid  and  criminal 
avarice,  covered  with  the  veil  of  bigotry  and  fanati- 
cism, the  parliament  did  not  blush  to  retract  their 
vote. 

When  Charles  received  intelligence  of  the  final 
resolution  of  the  Scottish  nation  to  surrender  him, 
he  was  playing  at  chess;  and  such  command  of 
temper  did  he  possess  that  he  continued  his  game 
without  any  by-standers  perceiving  that  the  letter 
he  perused,  had  brought  him  any  news  of  conse- 
quence. The  English  commissioners  who  came 
some  days  after  to  take  him  under  their  custody, 
were  admitted  to  kiss  his  hands,  and  received  with 
the  same  affability  as  if  they  had  come  only  to  pay 
their  court  to  him. 

The  earl  of  Essex  died  at  this  period,  when  his 
life  would  have  been  most  serviceable,  since,  sensible 
of  the  excesses  to  which  affairs  had  been  carried,  he 
had  resolved  to  conciliate  a  peace.  By  his  death  the 
presbyterians,  or  rather  the  moderate  party  among 
the  commons,  were  considerably  weakened,  and 
the  small  remains  of  authority  which  the  peers  had 
still  preserved,  wer?  in  a  ijianner  wholly  extin^ 
guished* 

Ann.  1647. 

The  commissioners  convey  the  king  to  Holmby- 
castle^  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  is  strictly 
confined,  deprived  of  bis  ancient  servants,  and  of 
all  communication  with  his  friends  or  family. 

The  presbyterian  sect  had  the  majority  in  the 
house  of  commons,  but  the  great  majority  of  the. 
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army  were  staunch  independents.  The  presbyte^* 
rians,  alarmed  at  it,  no  sooner  saw,  after  the  re-i 
treat  of  the  Scots,  submission  and  obedience  every 
where  re-established,  than  they  began  to  talk  of  dis- 
missing a  considerable  part  of  the  army,  and  send* 
ing  the  rest  to  Ireland.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  the  army  was  no  less  disinclined  to  be  employed 
in  that  desolated  country,  laid  waste  by  massacres 
and  civil  commotions,  than  to  disband,  and  renounce 
that  pay  which  having  earned  through  fatigues  and 
dangers,  they  now  expected  to  enjoy  in  peace  and 
tranquillity ;  nor  could  most  of  their  officers,  who 
had  risen  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  willingly 
submit  to  have  no  other  prospect,  if  deprived  of 
their  commission,  than  that  of  returning  to  languish 
in  their  native  poverty  and  obscurity.  Hearing  of 
parties  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  that  the  ma- 
jority were  their  enemies^  the  troops  were  natu- 
rally inclined  eagerly  to  embrace  all  means  of  secur* 
ing  the  superiority  to  their  partizans.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  preparing  to  disband,  they  framed  and 
handed  about  a  petition,  addressed  to  Fairfsix,  the 
general,  craving  an  indemnity,,  to  be  ratified  by  the 
king  for  any  illegal  action,  of  which,  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  the  soldiers  might  have  beei^  ' 
guilty,  together  with  satisfaction  in  arrears,  freedom 
from  pressing,  relief  of  widows  and  maimed  soU 
diers,  and  pay  till  disbanded. 

The  commons,  aware  of  the  dangerous  conse* 
quences  which  must  attend  such  a  combination,  if 
not  checked  in  its  first  appearance,  summoned  some 
officers  to  answer  for  this  attepipt,  and  voted  imme- 
diatelyj;  that  the  petition. tended  to  introduce  mu- 
tiny, to  put  conditions  upon  the  parliament,  and 
to  obstruct  the  relief  of  Ireland ;  meanwhile  they 
threatened  to  proceed  against  the  promoters  of  it  as 
enemies  to  the  state  and  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.    This  declaration  produced  fatal  effects.  The 
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soldiers  complaitied)  that  having  at  the  expense  oS 
their  blood  secured  the  general  tranquillity,  they 
were  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  and 
of  the  right  of  representing  their  grievances.  An 
^ipplication  to  parliament  was  signed  by  near  two 
hundred  officers,  in  which  they  asserted  in  a  very 
imperious  tone  their  right  of  petitioning,  and  com- 
plained of  the  imputation  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
former  declaration  of  the  lower  house. 

Cromwell  hitherto  had  not  deviated  from  that 
deep  dissimulation  in  which  he  certainly  was  a  very 
great  master.     He  was  in  the  house  of  commons 
when  these  petitions  and  addresses  were  made,  and 
bitterly  inveighed  against  the  presumption,  con> 
plaining  "  of  the  great  licence  that  had  got  into  the 
^'  army ;  that,  for  his  own  part,  by  the  artifice  of 
^^  his  enemies,  and  c^f  those  who  desired  that  the 
^^  nation  should  be  again  imbrued  in  blood,  he  was 
('  rendered  so  odious  to  them,  that  they  had  re^ 
^^  solved  to  kill  him,  if,  upon  some  discovery  made 
^*  to  him,  he  had  not  escaped  out  of  their  hands  ;'* 
and  when  he  spoke  of  the  nation  being  to  be  invoU 
ved  in  new  troubles^  he  never  failed  to  weep  bitterly, 
and  appear  the  most  afflicted  man  in  the  world  with 
the  sense  of  all  calamities  which  were  likely  to  en« 
sue.    But  as  members  of  the  house  had  long  ago 
discovered  his  wicked  intentions;   and  the  most 
active  officers  and  agitators  in  the  army  were  known 
to  be  his  own  creatures,  acting  only  under  his  di- 
rection, his  hypocrisy  could  no  longer  be  concealed* 
It  was  accordingly  privately  resolved  by  the  prind- 
pal  members  of  the  house,  that  when  he  came  the 
next  day,  they  would  send  him  to  the  tower.     But 
this  determination  was  immediately  discovered  to 
Cromwell  by  one  of  his  spies,  and  the  very  next 
morning,  when  the  house  expected  every  minute 
his  presence,  they  were  informed  that  he  had  been 
me^  out  of  the  town  with  qne  servant  pnly,  on  the 
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way  to  the  army,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  the 
house  of  commons,  that  having  the  night  before 
been  informed  that  the  jealousy  of  the  troops  against 
'  him  was  much  abated,  he  had  thought  that  his  im- 
mediate presence  among  them  would  be  of  great  use 
to  calm  their  agitation,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
the  late  distempers.  That  he  hoped  to  discover  the 
fountain  from  whence  they  sprj^ng,  desiring,  in  the 
mean  time,  that  the  general  Fairfax  and  the  other 
officers,  members  of  the  house,  might  presently  be 
sent  to  their  quarters,  that  there  might  be  a  general 
rendezvous  of  the  army. 

.  Skippon,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood  were 
empowered  by  the  parliament  to  make  offers  to  the 
army,  and  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  its  distempers^ 
As  these  generals,  at  least  the  three-  last,  were  se- 
cretly the  authors  of  all  the  discontents,  they  did 
not  fail  to  foment  them, .  and  to  render  the  mutiny 
incurable,  by  suggesting  a  measure  which,  being 
adopted,  brought  at  once  the  matters  to  extremity. 
That  they  might  be  on  a  nearer  level  with  the  par- 
liament, the  army  made  choice  of  a  number  of  such 
officers  ;is  they  liked,  which  they  called  the  general 
council  of  officers,  and  was  appointed  after  the 
model  of  the  house  of  peers  ;  and  the  common  sol- 
diers made  choice  of  three  or  four  private  men  or 
inferior  officers  of  each  regiment,  who  were  called 
agitators^  and  appointed  to  be  as  a  house  of  commons 
to  the  council  of  officers. 

Thb  fierce  assembly  immediately  voted  the  offers 
of  the  parliament  unsatisfactory,  declared  that  the 
army  had  no  distemperSj  but  many  grievances  to  bet 
redressed ;  and  they  began  by  specifying  such  as 
they  desired  to  be  most  speedily  removed.  The 
same  conduct  which  had  been  successfully  used  by 
the  parliament  against  the  king,  was  now  put  in 
practice  against  them  by  the  army,  who  rose  m 
their  demands  in  proportion  as  the  commons  com-^ 
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plied  with  them.  The  parliament  ventured  once 
more  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  try  the  force  of 
their  authority;  they  voted  that  all  the  troops 
which  did  not  engage  for  Ireland  should  instantly 
be  disbanded  in  their  quarters.  At  the  same  time 
the  council  of  the  army  ordered  a  general  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  regiments,  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  common  interests  ;  and  while  they  thus  pre- 
pared themselves,  for  opposition  to  the  parliament, 
.they  struck  a  blow  which  secured  the  victory  iu 
their  favour. 

Cornet  Joyce,  who  had  once  been  a  tailor,  and 
wa?  now  one  of  the  agitators  in  the  arniy,  came, 
June  Sd,  with  a  squadron  of  fifty  horse,  to  Holmby 
castle,  about  the  break  of  day,  and,  without  being 
opposed  by  the  guard,  knocked  at  the  king's  cham-» 
ber  door,  and  said  he  must  presently  speak  with 
the  king.   His  majesty  rose  out  of  hi§  bed,  and,  half 
dressed,  ordered  his  door  to  be  opened.    Joyce,  and 
two  or  three  more  came  instantly  into  the  chamber 
with  their    hats   off  and   pistols  in    their  hands^ 
Joyce  told  the  king  that  he  must  go  with  him.— 
"  Whither  ?'*   asked  the  king.^— "  To  the  army." 
**  Where  is  the  army  ?"' — ^^  We  will  carry  you  to 
the  place  where  it  is.**     "  By  what  authority  do 
you  come?" — "By  this,"  answered  Joyce,  shew- 
ing his  pistol,  and  desired  his  majesty  that  he  would 
cause  himself  to  be  dressed,  as  they  were  obliged  to 
make  haste.    The  king  said  he  could  not  stir  before 
he  spoke  to  the  committee  to  whom  he  had  been 
delivered,   and  who  were  trusted  by  parliament. 
One  of  his  majesty's  attendants  was  sent  to  call 
them.    They  came  quickly  to  his  chamber,  and 
when  they  asked  Joyce  what  authority  he  qaoiQ 
by?    he  shewed   his  pistol,-  and    made  no  other 
answer  than  that  he  had  made  to  the  king.     They 
said  they  would  write  to  the  parliament  to  know 
their  pleasure.    Joyce  replied  they  might  do  so,  but 
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the  king  must  presently  go  with  him.  The  king 
went  into  his  coach  attended  by  the  few  servants 
who  were  put  about  him,  and  wis  conducted  by 
Joyce  to  Newmarket,  where  he  arrived  the  next 
day. 

The  committee  informed  the  parliament  of  what 
had  passed,  and  the  intelligence  was  received  with 
the  utmost  consternation ;  nor  could  any  body  con- 
ceive what  was  the  purpose  of  such  an  attempt* 
The  account  they  received  of  it  from  Cromwell 
himself  did  not  aUeviate  their  anxiety.  He  inform- 
ed them  that  this  attempt  had  been  made  without 
his  consent,  or  of  any  officers  about  him,  and  with- 
out their  desire  or  privity ;  that  the  ground  thereof 
was  from  an  apprehension  of  sortie  strength  gather- 
ing to  force  the  king  from  thence ;  that  he  would 
take  care  for  the  security  of  his  majesty's  person 
from  danger ;  and  assured  the  parliament  that  the 
whole  army  wished  for  peace,  and  were  far  from 
opposing  presbytery  or  aflfecting  independency,  or 
from  any  purpose  to  maintain  a  licentious  freedom 
in  religion,  or  the  interest  of  any  particular  party, 
but  were  resolved  to  leave  the  absolute  determina- 
tion of  all  to  the  parliament.  The  falsehood  of 
these  assurances  was  so  notorious,  that  they  were 
supposed  to  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  mask 
some  other  more  dangerous  attempt ;  and  positive 
information  being  received  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  whole  army  was  upon  its  march,  and  would  be 
in  London  the  next  day  at  noon,  the  alarm  increas- 
ed to  the  highest  pitch.  The  parliament  voted  that 
the  two  houses  should  sit  all  the  next  day,  being 
Sunday ;  that  Mr.  Marshall  should  be  there  to  pray 
for  them  ;  that  the  committee  of  safety  should  sit 
Up  all  that  night  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done ;. 
that  the  lines  of  communication  should  be  strongly 
guarded ;  and  all  the  train-bands  of  London  should 
be  drawn  together  under  pain  of  death.    All  shops 
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were  shut  up,  and  such  a  general  confusion  prevailed 
every  where,  and  in  the  races  of  all  men,  as  if  th^ 
army  had  already  entered  the  town.  The  parlia- 
ment wrote  a  letter  to  the  general,  desiring  him 
that  no  part  of  the  army  might  come  within  five 
^nd  twenty  miles  of  the  town,  and  that  the  king's 
person  might  be  delivered  to  the  former  comnus« 
sioners.  Cromwell,  still  preserving  his  hypocritical 
demonstrations  of  submission,  returned  for  answer, 
that  the  army  was  come  to  St.  Albans  before  the 
desire  of  parliament  came  to  his  hands ;  but  that,  in 
obedience  to  their  commands,  he  would  advance  no 
farther,  and  desired  that  a  month^s  pay  might 
presently  be  sent  to  the  army,  in  which  they  de^r* 
red  not  to  gratify  them,  though  as  to  the  delivery 
of  the  king  to  the  former  commissioners,  no  other 
answer  was  returned  than  that  they  might  rest  assured 
that  all  care  should  be  taken  for  his  majesty's  se* 
curity.  The  declaration  by  which  the  military  pe- 
titioners had  been  voted  public  enemies,  was  readied 
and  erased  froiji  the  journal  book. 

Here  commenced  the  encroachments  of  the  mili- 
tary upon  the  civil  authority.  The  army,  following 
the  example  of  their  general,  preserved,  in  words, 
all  deference  and  respect  to  the  parliament,  but,  in 
reality,  insulted  them  and  tyranized  over  them* 
They  did  not  pretend  to  accuse  the  assembly,  but 
only  the  evil  counsellors  who  seduced  and  betrayed 
it.  They  proceeded  so  far  as  to  name  eleven  mem-» 
bers,  whom,  in  general  terms,  they  charged  with- 
high  treason,  as  enemies  to  the  army,  and  evil 
counsellors  to  the  parliament ;  and  these  were  the 
very  leaders  of  the  presbyterian  party.  They  insisted 
that  these  members  should  be  immediately  seques- 
tered firom  parliament,  and  be  thrown  into  prison. 
The  eleven  members  themselves,  not  to  give  occa- 
sion for  discord^  begged  leave  to  reti]::e  itom  the 
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house ;  and  the  army  for  the  present  seemed  satis-* 
fied  with  this  mark  of  submission. 

Pretending  that  the  parliament  intended  to  I^fvy 
war  upon  them,  and  to  involve  the  nation  again  in 
blood  and  confusion,  they  required  that  all  new 
kvies  should  be  stopped,  and  the  parliament  com« 
plied  with  this  demand. 

There  being  no  signs  of  resistance,  the  army,  inf 
order  to  save  appearances,  removed  2I  the  desire  of 
the  parliament  to  a  greater  distance  from  London, 
and  fixed^their  head  quarters  at  Reading,  carrying 
the  king  along  with  them  in  all  their  marches. 

Charles  now  found  himself  in  a  better  situation.  ' 
All  his  friends  had  access  to  his  presence ;  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  queen  was  not  interrupted  ;  his 
chaplains  were  restored  to  him.  His  youngest  son, 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
were  once  allowed  to  pass  a  few  days  with  him  at 
Caversham,  vi^here  he  then  resided.  Such  .an  in- 
dulgence in  the  army  was  extremely  grateful  to 
him,  as  no  father  more  passionately  loved  his  family 
than  did  this  good  prince.  Cromwell,  who  visited 
him,  and  was  witness  of  the  meeting  of  the  royal 
family,  confessed  that  he  had  never  been  present  at 
so  tender  a  scene;  and  he  seemed  delighted  with 
the  benignity  which  displayed  itself  in  the  whole 
behaviour  of  Charles. 

The  parliament,  afraid  of  his  forming  some  ac- 
commodation with  the  army,  addressed  him  in  a 
more  respectful  style  than  formerly,  and  invited 
him  to  reside  at  Richmond,  and  contribute  his  as- 
sistance to  the  settlement  of  the  nation.  The  chief 
officers  treated  him  with  regard,  and  spoke  on  all 
occasions  of  restoring  him  to  his  just  powers  and 
prerogatives.  In  the  public  declarations  of  the 
army  the  settlement  of  his  revenue  and  authority 
was  insisted  on.    The  roysUists  evary  where  enter-  • 
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tained  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  moiiarchy,  and 
the  favour  which  they  universally  bore  to  the  army^ 
contributed  very  much  to  discourage  the  parlia- 
ment and  forward  their  submission* 

The  more  the  national  confusion  increased,  the 
more  the  king  expected  that  all  parties  would  at 
length  apply  to  his  lawful  authority  as  the  only 
remedy  for  the  public  disorders.  "  You  Cannot  be 
mthout  me/*  said  he  on  several  occasions  ;  *'  i/ou 
cannot  seUl^ie  nation  but  with  my  assistance.*^ 
The  parliament  had  recovered  its  spirit  on  seeing 
that  the  army  was  drawn  back  to  a  farther  distance^ 
which  persuaded  them  that  they  could  proceed  with 
more  energy  against  those  .officers  who,  they  knew, 
excited  the  troops  to  disregard  parliamentary  au- 
thority. They  published  declarations  to  the  king- 
dom, expressing  their  desire  "  to  bring  the  king  in 
honour  to  his  parliament,  but  that  he  was  de- 
tained prisoner  against  his  will  in  the  army,  and 
*'  that  thev  had  great  reason  to  apprehend  for  the 
*'  safety  of  his  person.'*  The  army,  on  the  other 
hand^  declared,  *^  that  his  majesty  was  neither  pri- 
soner, nor  detained  against  his  will,  and  that 
they  appealed  to  his  majesty  himself,  and  to  all 
**'  his  friends,  whether  he  had  not  now  more  liberty 
**  and  was  not  treated  with  more  respect,  than  dur- 
ing the  time  he  remained  under  the  custody  of 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  and  their  reti- 
*'  nue."  The  city  was  unanimously  devoted  to  the 
parliament,  and  seemed  resolute  to  defend  them 
against  the  army,  not  only  with  their  train-bands 
and  auxiliary  regiments,  but  with  all  the  new  forces 
they  could  inlist.  The  parliament,  farther  encou* 
raged  by  these  dispositions,  sent  a  committee  to  his 
majesty  with  an  address  of  a  Very  different  style  than 
they  had  lately  used,  and  declaring  **  that  if  he  was. 
not  in  all  respects  treated  as  he  ought  to  be,  and 
as  he  desired,   it  was  not  their  faulty  as  they. 
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^  wished  that  he  might  be  at  iuU  liberty,  and  do 
**  what  he  would/' 

The  king  had  been  so  barbarously  used  by  the 
presbyterians,  that  he  had  no  mind  to  put  himself 
in  their  hands.  On  the  other  side,  he  was  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  army*s  apparent  good  inten- 
tions towards  him,  as,  though  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers behaved  very  civilly  towards  him,  they  were 
at  least  as  vigilant  as  his  former  guards  had  been. 
His  majesty  concluded.accordingly,  that  neither  tlie 
parliament's  addresses  should  be  rejected  nor  the 
;irmy  disobliged,  by  his  appearing  to  have  jealousy 
of  them,  or  desire  to  be  out  of  their  hands.  So  he 
desired  both  parties,  "  to  hasten  their  consultations^ 
'^  that  the  kingdom  might  enjoy  peace  and  happi- 
^"^  ness,  in  which  he  should  not  be  without  a  share; 
"  and  he  would  pray  to  God  to  bring  this  to 
'^  pass  as  soon  as  possible.'* 

In  the  mean  time,  tne  army,  being  informed  of 
the  unfavourable  dispositions  of  the  metropolis  to- 
wards them,  demanded  imperiously  that  the  militia 
of  London  should  be  changed,  the  presbyterians* 
commissioners  displaced,  and  the  command  restored 
to  those  who,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  had 
constantly  exercised  it.  The  parliament,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  army,  complied  with  this  violent  de- 
mand, and  reversed  their  ordinance  of  the  month 
of  May  last,  by  which  the  militia  of  the  city  had 
been  settled  with  the  consent  and  upon  the  desire  of 
the  common  council  The  city  was  extremely 
offended  at  this  ordinance  being  so  soon  repealed, 
without  so  much  as  consulting  with  the  common 
council  according  to  custom,  and  therefore  they 
caused  a  petition  to  be  prepared,  to  be  presented  by 
tJie  two  sheriffs  in  the  name  of  the  city ;  but  before 
t4iey  were  ready,  many  thousands,  apprentices  and 
young  citizens,  besieged  the  doors  of  the  upper  and 
low^  house^  with  a  petiticm  against  the  sdteratioii' 


of  the  militia^  and  by  their  violent  seditious  clamout 
obliged  them  to  reverse  that  vote  which  they  had 
passed  so  lately. 

As  soon  as  the  army  was  informed  of  these  ex* 
traordinary  proceedings,  Cromwell  wrote  a  very 
sharp  letter  to  the  parliament,  declaring  that  the 
army  looked  upon  themselves  as  accountable  to  the 
kingdom,  if  this  unheard  of  outrage,  by  which  the 
peace  and  settlement  of  the  nation  had  been  so  no* 
toriously  interrupted,  should  not  be  stricdy  examin« 
ed,  and  justice  speedily  done  upon  the  offenders* 
Meanwhile  the  army  was  put  in  motion  towards 
Hounslow-heath,  where  the  rendezvous  was  ap- 
pointed ;  and  the  king  was  removed  to  Hampton 
Court,  which  was  prepared.'  and  put  into  as  good 
order  for  his  reception  as  would  have  been  done  in 
the  best  times.  When  the  army  reached  Hounslow* 
heath,  the  speakers  of  both  houses,  who  had  pri« 
vately  before  met  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  army^ 
appeared  there  with  their  maces,  and  such  other 
'  members  as  accompanied  them,  complaining  to  the 
general  that  they  had  no  freedom  at  Westminster, 
but  were  in  danger  of  their  lives,  and  appealed  to 
the  army  for  their  protection.  They  were  received 
with  shouts  and  acclamations ;  respect  was  paid  to 
them  as  to  the  parliament  of  England;  and  the 
army,  being  provided  with  so  plausible  a  pretence, 
adv^anced  to  chastise  the  rebellious  city,  and  reln^ 
state  the  violated  parliament. 

The  two  houses  had  chosen  new  ^eakers,  re- 
newed their  former  orders  for  inlisting  troops,  and 
for  the  service  of  the  trained-bands.  The  whole 
city  was  in  ferment,  and  resounded  with  military 
preparations.  The  army,  however,  without, the 
least  opposition,  marched  in  triumph  through  the 
city,  preserving  the  greatest  order  and  decency. 
They  conducted  to  Westminster  the  two  speakers, 
^xrho  took  their  seats  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

■VOt.  III.  I, 
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The  eleven  impeached  members  being  accused  as  the 
authprs  of  the  tumults,  were  expelled,  and  most  of 
them  retired  beyond  sea.  Seven  peers  were  im- 
peached ;  the  mayor,  one  sheriff,  and  three  alder- 
men sent  to  the  tower  ;  several  citizens  and  officers 
of  the  militia  committed  to  prison ;  every  deed  of 
the  parliament  annulled,  from  the  day  of  the  tu- 
mult till  the  return  of  the  speakers ;  the  lines  about 
the  city  levelled ;  the  militia  restored  to  the  inde- 
pendents; regiments  quartered  in  Whitehall  and 
the  Mews ;  and  the  parliament  being  reduced  to  a 
regular  formed  servitude,  a  day  was  appointed  of 
solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  of  its 
Kberty, 

:  The  independent  party  among  the  commons  ex- 
ulted in  their  victory.  The  whole  authority  of  the 
nation  they  considered  as  being  now  in  their  hands, 
and  they  expected  by  the  terror  of  the  sword  to 
impose  a  perfect  system  of  liberty  on  the  reluctant 
people. 

Charles  lived  for  some  time  at  Hampton  Court 
with  an  appearance  of  dignity  and  freedom.  Such  > 
equanimity  of  temper  did  he  possess,  that  during  all 
the  variety  of  fortime  which  he  underwent,  no  dif- 
ference was  perceived  in  his  countenance  or  beha- 
viour ;  and,  though  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his 
most  inveterate  enemies,  he  supported  towards  all 
who  approached  him  the  msuesty  of  a  monarch.  His 
manner,  whfch  was  not  in  itself  popular  nor  graci- 
ous, now  a^eared  amiable,  from  his  great  meek- 
ness and  equanimity. 

The  parliament  renewed  their  applications  to  him, 
and  proposed  the  same  conditions  they  had  offered 
at  Newcastle.  The  king  declined  accepting  them, 
and  desired  the  parliament  to  take  the  proposals  of 
the  army  into  consideration,  and  make  than  the 
foundation  of  the  public  settlements  He  still  enters 
tained  hopes  that  his  negociations  with  the  generals 
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would  finally  succeed,  though  every  thing  in  that 
particular  bore  a  worse  aspect,  especially  since  the 
complete  victory  the  army  had  obtained  over  the 
house  of  commons.  But  tins  change  had  probably 
another  cause  of  a  much  greater  importance,  which 
deserves  the  more  to  be  explored  as  it  has  been 
overlooked,  or  inaccurately  exaiiiined  by  histo- 
rians. 

Many  writers  of  that  age  have  asserted  that  Crom- 
well really  intended  to  make  a  private  bargain  with 
ike  king  ;  a  measure  which  carried  the  most  plausi- 
ble appearance  both  for  his  safety  and  advancement : 
this  accounts  for  those  flattering  instances  of  regard 
and  respect  paid  at  first  to  his  majesty,  both  by  the 
generals  and  the  ofiicers  of  the  army ;  but  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  this  .dutiful  behaviour  would 
continue,  even  though  Cromwell  had  any  grounded 
suspicion  that,  far  from  being  disposed  to  accept  his 
service,  a  negpciation  with  his  enemies  was  actually 
entered  into  by  the  king.  Now  it  is  acknowledged 
by  all  historians,  that  at  that  very  period  a  treaty- 
for  thfit  purpose  was  secretly  negociated  by  the  king 
himself  with  the  commissioners  of  Scotland,  who 
promised  to  raise  an  army,  which  would  act  in  con- 
cert with  all  tHe  presby terians  of  both  kingdoms, 
and  with  the  royalists,  kapin  says,  that  "  Crom- 
**  well  very  bitterly  reproached  Ashburnham,  who 
*^  was  the  king's  confident  at  that  time,  that  not- 
**  withstanding  the  regard  the  army  had  fOr  the 
**  king  he  had  secretly  treated  with  the  commi's- 
*^  sioners  of  Scotland. to  raise  that  kingdom  against 
**  the  army ;  which  the  more  alarmed  the  king,  that 
"  he  could  not  deny  the  fact."  (Rapin,  torn,  viii.* 
p.  617  and  618.)  '"  To  the  lord  Capel,"  relates 
Clarendon,  (vol.  y.  p.  70)  "  his  majesty  imparted 
all  his  hopes  and  all  his^  fears,  and  what  great 
overtures  the  Scots  had  again  made  to  him ;  and 
that  he  did  really  believe  that  it  could  not  be  long 
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*'  before  there  would  be  a  war  between  the  two 
'*  nations,  in  which  the  Scots  promised  themselves 
an  universal  concurrence  from  all  the  presbyte- 
rians  in  England ;  and  that,  in  such  a  conjunc- 
ture, he  wished  that  his  own  party  would  put 
"  themselves  in  arms,  without  which  he  could  not 
"  expect  great  benefit  by  the  success  of  the  other, 
*^  and  therefore  desired  Capel  to  watch  such  a  con- 
"  juncture,  and  draw  his  friends  together."  These 
circumstances,  which  cannot  be  questioned,  having 
taken  place  immediately  before  the  alteration  of 
Cromwell's  behaviour  towards  the  king,  were  obvi- 
ously the  only,  or,  at  least,  the  principal  causes 
of  it. 

As  to  the  important  fact  of  Cromwell's  having 
really  intended  to  make  a  private  bargain  with  the 
king,  it  is  asserted  by  many  cotemporary  writers, 
(Salmonet,  Ludlow,  HoUis,  &c.  &c.)  who  being  his 
declared  enemies,  are  the  more  to  be  credited  (as 
Mr,  Hume  observes,  vol.  vii.  p.  524)  when  they  ad- 
vance any  fact  which  may  serve  to  apologise  for  his 
violent  and  criminal  conduct.    It  is  thus  related  by 
Maurice,  a  chaplain  to  Roger,  earl  of  Orrery : — 
«^  Lord  Orrery,  in  the  time  of  his  greatness  with 
^*  Cromwell,  just  after  he  bad  so  seasonably  relieved 
*'  him  in  his  great  distress  at  Clonmel,  riding  out 
"  of  Youghal!  one  day  with  him  and  Ireton,  they 
*^  fell  into  discourse  about  the  king's  death.     Crom* 
"  well  thereupon  said  more  than  once,  that  if  the 
*^  king  had  followed  his  own  judgment,  and  had 
*'  been  attended  by  none  but  trusty  servants,  he  had 
**  fooled  them  all;  and  that  once  they  had  a  mind 
*'  to  have  closed  with  him ;  but,  on  Something  that 
happened,  fell  oflffrom  th^at  design.     Orrery  find- 
ing them  in  good  humour,  asked  if  he  might  pre- 
sume  to  desire  to  know,  why  they  would  once  have 
closed  with  his  majesty,  and  why  they  did  not  ? 
"  Cromwdl  very  freely  told  him,  that  he  would 
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**  satisfy  him  m  both  his  queries.    The  reason,  said 
^  he,  why  we  would  have  closed  with  the  king  was 
**  this ;  we  found  that  the  Scotch  and  presby  terians 
began  to  be  more  powerful  than  we,  and  were 
fikely  to  ag;ree  with  him  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch. 
^*  For  this  reason  we  thought  it  best  to  prevent  them 
"  by  ojffering  first  to  come  in  upon  reasonable  con- 
"  ditions.    But  whilst  our  thoughts  were  taken  up 
•'  with  this  subject,  there  came  a  letter  to  us  from 
^^  one  of  our  spies,  who  was  of  the  king's  bedcham- 
**  ber,  acquainting  us  that  our  final  doom  was  de- 
*'  creed  that  very  day ;  that  he  could  not  possibly 
*'  learn  what  it  was,  but  we  inight  discover  it  if  we 
'*  could  but  intercept  a  letter  sent  from  the  king  to 
"  the  queen,  wherein  he  informed  her  of  his  reso- 
*'  lution ;  that  this  letter  was  sewn  up  in  the  skirt  of 
^'  a  saddle^  and  the  bearer  of  it  would  come  with 
"  the  saddle  upon  his  head,  about  ten  of  the  clock  at 
*^  night,  to  the  Blue  Boar,  in  Holborn,  where  he 
*^  was  to  take  a  horse  for  Dover."     [Here  follows 
a  long  account  of  the  contrivance  which  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  successfully  employed  to  iiitercept  the  letter^ 
^*  We  found  in  it,  that  his  majesty  acquainted  the 
queen  that  he  was  courted  by  both  factions,  the 
Scotch  presbyterians  and  the  army;  and  that 
those  which  bade  the  fairest  for  him,  should  have 
**  him ;  but  yet  he  thought  he  should  close  with  the 
Scots  sooner  than  with  the  other.     Upon  this  we 
returned  to  Windsor,  and  finding  we  were  not 
"  like  to  have-good  terms  from  the  king,  we  from 
*^  that  time  vowed  his  destruction.'*    (Carte's  Or- 
mond,  vol.  ii.  p.  12.) 

This  account  is  the  more  probable,  that  it  does 
hot  only  perfectly  agree  with  all  the  circumstances 
that  followed,  but  throws  upon  them  a  light  with- 
out which  some  of  them  would  be  incomprehensible. 
After  the  last  determination  t jien  by  Cromwell, 
according  to  Maurice's  account,  the  first  point  he 
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had  to  prdvide  for,  was  to  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  all  conferences  and  correspondence  between  the 
king  and  the  Scotch  commissioners,  as  well  as  the 
presbyterians,  to  prevent  their  finally  settling  the 
terms  of  the  intended  agreement,  which  could  not 
be  eiBected  but  by  detaining  the  king  in  the  closest 
confinement,  and  debarring  him  from  any  commu- 
nication whatsoever,  or  by  removing  his  majesty 
from  Hampton  Court  to  another  place,  and  under 
the  custody  of  a  person  upon  whom  it  could  be  en- 
tirely depended  for  keeping  the  king  in  the  strictest 
confinement.  But  neither  of  these  means  could  be 
employed  without  exciting  the  most  violent  sus- 
picions and  complaints  from  the  Scotch  commis- 
sioners and  the  parliament,  where  the  presbyterians 
had  still  the  prevalent  influence.  There  remained 
therefore  no  other  way  than  that  of  frightening  the 
king  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  induce  him  to  fly  from 
Hampton  Court,  while  some  contrivance,  combined 
with  his  escape,  would  make  him  fall  into  the  hands 
of  such  a  person  of  trust  as  above  mentioned. 

Now  it  happened  that,  at  that  very  period,  inteU 
ligence  was  daily  brought  to  the  king  of  menaces 
thrown  out  by  the  agitators ;  little  billets  or  anony- 
mous letters  secretly  conveyed  to  him,  advertised 
him  of  wicked  designs  upon  his  life  ;  and  some  ad- 
vised him  to  make  an  escape.  The  gusurds  were 
doubled  upon  him,  the  promiscuous  concourse  of  peo- 
ple restrained,  a  more  jealous  care  exerted  in  attend- 
ing his  person ;  all  under  colour  of  protecting  him 
from  danger,  but  really  with  a  view  of  making  him 
uneasy  in  his  present  situation.  These  artifices  soon* 
produced  the  intended  efiect.  *^  Charles,"  says  Claren- 
don, "  did  really  believe  that  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
fnies  was  at  the  height,  and  that  they  did  design  his 
luurder.  He  resolved,  as  it  will  further  appear,  to 
cross  the  sea,  and  one  morning  (November  1 1th) 
"  he  privately  left  Hampton  Court  by  a  back  door  of 
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the  garden,  into  which  his  majesty  had  a  passage 
"  out  of  his  chamber.  He  was  attended  only  by 
**  Berkeley,  Leg,  and  Ashbumham.  The  latter  alone 
^  seemed  to  hiow  what  they  were  to  do  ;  the  other  two 
•*  having  received  only  orders  to  attend.  When  they 
*'  were  free  from  the  apprehension  of  the  guards  and 
**  the  horse  quarters,  they  rode  towards  the  south 
**  west.  The  king  then  asked  Ashburnham  tt^Aer^  ^//e 
**  ship  lay  ?  JJler  they  Jiad  made  some  stay  in  that 
*'  par  t  nea^t  the  sea,  and  Ashbumham  Jiad  been  some 
^*  time  absent,  he  returned  without  any  news  of  the 
**  ship,  with  which  the  king  seemed  troubled, 

"  Upon  this  disappointment  the  king  thought 
*^  it  best  ta  go  to  Titchfield,  a  noble  seat  of  the  earl 
^*  of  Southampton,  but  now  inhabited '  only  by  the 
**  old  lady,  his  mother.     There  he  refreshed  hini- 
**  self  and  consulted  with  his  three  servants  what  he 
**  should  next  do,  since  there  was  no  ship  ready. 
"  The  Isle  of  Wight  was  mentioned  by  Ashburn- 
"  ham,  as  a  place  where  his  majesty  might  securely 
*'  repose.     Colonel  Hammond  was  governor  there, 
*'  an  officer  of' the  army,  and  of  nearest  trust  with 
Cromwett,  having  by  his  advice  been  married  to 
a  daughter  of  John  Hambden,  whose  memory  he 
always  adored  3  yet,  by  some  fatal  mistake,"  con- 
tinues Clarendon,  '*  this  man  was  thought  a  person 
**  of  honour  and  generosity  enough  10  trust  the 
*^  king's  person  to  him.   Ashbumham  ^nd  Berkeley 
*'  were  sent  to  him  with  orders,  first  to  be  sure 
*^  that  the  man  would  faithfully  promise  not  to  de- 
'*  liver  his  majesty  up  though  the  parliament  or 
army  should  require  him,  but  to  give  him  his 
liberty  to  shift  for  himself,  if  he  was  not  able  to 
defend  him  5    a?td  except  he  would  make  that 
promise,  they  should  not  let  him  hum  where  his 
majesty  was,  but  should  return  presently  to  him. 
They   crossed  the  water  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
<^  found  Hammond^  and  delivered  the  king's  mes- 
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<<  sage  to  him.    His  answer  was^  that  he  would  pay 
^^  all  the  duty  and  service  to  his  majesty  that  was  in 
V  his  power ^  and  if  he  pleased  to  come  thither^  he 
^^  xvauld  receive  and  entertain  him  as  well  as  he  could  ; 
*^  but  that  he  was  an  inferior  officer^  and  must  obey 
**  his  superiors^  in  whatsoever  they  thought  Jit  to  com^ 
*^  mand  hinu    After  some  time  spent  in  debates,  in 
^  which  Hammond  expressed  his  desire  to  do  any 
*^  service  to  his  majesty,  they  were  contented  that 
^^  he  should  go  with  them,  and  Ashburnham  said 
^  he  would  conduct  him  to  Hie  place  where  the  king 
^^  was ;  and  so,  he  commanding  three  or  four  ser^ 
^^  vants  or  soldier3  to  wait  on  him,  they  went  to- 
^  gether  to  Titchfield.    Ashburnham  went  up  to 
^  the  king*s  chamber,    when   he  acquainted  his 
^  majesty  with  all  that  had  passed,  and  that  Ham- 
^^  mond  was  in  the  house :  the  king  broke  out  in  a 
^'  passionate  exclamation,  and  said,  '*  0,  Jack^  thou 
**  hast  undone  me.''     On  which  the  other,  falling 
"  into  a  great  passion  of  weeping,  oflfered  to  go 
^'  down  and  to  kill  Halnmond,  to  which  his  majesty 
**  would  not  consent,  and  sent  for  him  up,  in  order 
to  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  make  the, same 
promise  which  had  before  been  proposed,  and  to 
^^  which  he  made  the  same  answer,  but  with  many 
'^  professions  of  doing  all  the  offices  he  could  for 
"  his  majesty,  and  seemed  to  believe  that  the  army 
*^  would  do  well  for  him.    The  king  thought  that 
*'  there  was  no  possible  way  to  get  from  him,  as  he 
"  had  the  command  of  the  country,  and  so  went 
"  with  him  into  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  was  lodged 
in   Carisbrook  castle,    where,    though  received 
with  all  demonstrations  of  respect  and  duty,  he 
'^  was  in  reality  a  prisoner,  under  the  power  of 
"  Cromwell  and  the  strict  guard  of  Hammond, 
"  who  himself  had  been  sent,  two  or  three  days 
•*  only  before  the  king's  remove  to  the  Isle  of 
**  Wight,  at  a  season  where  there  was  no  apparent 
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^  occasion,  to  draw  him  thither,  and  when  the  ajg|l« 
**  tators  in  the  army  were  at  the  highest/* 

By  this  account,  faithfully  extracted  from  Claren* 
don*s  History  of  the  Revolution,  it  evidently  appears 
that  the  king's  escaping  froift  Hampton  Court,  and 
his-  retreating  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  nothing  but 
the  complete  execution  of  Cromwell's  scheme,  for 
which  Ashburnham,  the  king's  most  confidential 
secretary,  was  his  only  emj^oyer,  either  treacher- 
■ously,  as  it  might  be  easily  evinced  from  all  the 
drcumstances  of  this  fatal  event,  or  innocently,  ac-, 
cording  to  the  king's  opinion,  who  never  entertdned 
the  least  jealousy  or  suspicion  of  it,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  Ashburnham  had  been  outwitted  and 
grossly  imposed  upon  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  who 
had  persuaded  him  by  great  promises  that  the  sdieme 
should  prove  very  beneficial  for  his  majesty,  whose 
opinion  on  that  respect  is  strongly  supported  by 
Clarendon. 

The  Mng's  sudden  withdrawing  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  all  men.  The  parlia- 
ment was  convinced  that  he  was  concealed  m  the 
dty,  and  would  lurk  there  until  some  conspiracy 
should  be  ripe,  and  all  his  party  ready  to  second  it  i 
they  therefore  immediately  passed  an  act,  by  which 
they  declared  ^^  that  it  should  be  confiscation  of 
^^  estate  and  loss  of  life  to  any  man  who  presumed 
^*  to  harbour  and  conceal  the  king's  person  in  his 
^  house,  without  revealing  it  to  the  parliament.*' 
Some  of  the  most  notorious  presbyterians'  houses 
were  searched ;  orders  were  sent  to  all  ports  of  the 
kingdom  that  they  should  be  shut,  and  no  person 
suffered  to  embark,  lest  the  king,  in  disguise,  would 
attempt  it.  A  proclamation  was  issued  for  banish- 
ing out  of  London,  or  any  place  within  twenty 
miles  of  it,  all  persons  who  had  ever  borne  arms  for 
the  king';  and  all  those  of  that  description,  who,  upon 
strict  search,  were  found,  were  confined  in  several 
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}:^isons,  with  circumstances* of  the  utmost  severity. 
But  these  doubts  and  anxieties  were  cleared  in  two 

%;  days  by  a  letter  from  Cromwell,  informing  the 
house  of  commons  of  the  king's  escape  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  that  he  was  confined  there  in  the  castW 
of  Cansbrook,  under  the  custody  of  colonel  Ham* 
,  xnond,  till  the  parliament's  pleasure  was  known.  , 
He  assured  them  that  colonel  Hammond  was  so 

\  hon^t  a  man,  and  so 'devoted  to  their  service,  that 
they  need  not  have  any  jealousy  that  he  might  be 
corrupted  by  any  body. 

Cronfiwell  being  entirely  master  of  the  parliament, 
and  without  any  anxiety  about  the  custody  of  the 
king*s  person,  seriously  applied  himself  to  quell  those 
disorders  in  the  army  which  he  had  artfully  raised  ' 
to  oppose  the  parliament.  He  issued  orders  for 
discontinuing  the  meetings  of  the  agitators,  and 
pceteended  to  pay  entire  obedience  to  the  parliament, 
whom  he  had  now  fully  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
proposed  to  make,  for  the  future,  the  mstfuments 
of  his  authority.  But  the  levellers  (for  so  that 
party  in  the  army  was  called)  wanting  to  intro- 
duce an  equality  into  all  conditions,  would  not  so 
easily  be  deprived  of  the  sweets  of  dominion  of  which 
they  had  so  pleasant  a  relish.  They  did  not  only 
meet  against  the  express  commands  of  their  officers, 
but  drew  considerable  parties  of  the  army  to  join 
them  in  the  opinion,  that  there  was  as  great  need  to 
reform  their  officers  as  any  other  part  of  the  church  ^ 
or  state ;  and  persuaded  them  to  enter  into  such 
engagements  as  would,  in  a  short  time,  have  dis- 
solved the  government  of  the  army.  But  this  dis- 
temper was  soon  cured  by  Cromwell's  energy  and 
dexterity.  Being  informed  of  the  place  and  house 
of  their  meeting,  he  unexpectedly  went  to  them, 
with  an  ordinary  guard,  asked  some  questions  of 
those  whom  he  observed  to  be  the  most  seditious^ 
and,  receiving  insolent  ans3)7ers,  he  knocked  two  or 
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three  of  them  on  the  head  with  his  own  hand»charg« 
ed  the  rest  with  his  troop,  and  took  such  a  numbet 
of  them  as  he  thought  fit ;  caused  some  to  be  pre- 
sently hanged,  and  sent  others  to  London  to  a  more 
formal  trisJ.  By  two  or  three  such  encounters,  for 
the  obstinacy  continued  long,  he  totally  subdued 
that  obstinate,  rebellious  spirit  which  prevailed  in 
the  army ;  and  they  thenceforth  returned  to  their 
wonted  discipline  and  obedience. 

A  few  days  after  the  king's  withdrawing  from 
Hampton-Court,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  genenA 
officers  of  the  army  at  Windsor,  where  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  were  present,  to  consult  what  should 
now  be  done  with  the  king.  At  this  conference,  the 
preliminaries  of  which  were  fastings  and  prayers 
made  at  the  very  council,  by  Cromwell  or  Ireton, 
or  some  other  inspired  person,  as  most  of  the  offi- 
,    cers  were,  it  was  resdved  that  the  king  should  be 
prosecuted  for  his  life  as  a  criminal    The  king  was 
speedily  informed  of  this  resolution,  by  Watson, 
quarter  master  general  of  the  army  who  was  pro- 
sent.'    Charles  would  hardly  give  any  credit   to 
the  information ;  though  he  expected,  and  thought 
it  very  probable,  that  they  would  murder  him,  he 
did  not  believe  they  would  attempt  it  with  that 
formality. 

When  Charles  left  Hampton  Court,  a  letter  was 
found  in  his  room,  addressed  to  both  houses,  by 
which  he  informed  them  that  the  rigours  of  his 
confinement  and  a  natural  desire  of  recovering  his 
liberty,  had  been  the  motives  of  his  resolution ; 
that  his  disposition  towards  peace  was  always  the 
same ;  that  as  fair  as  it  could  depend  on  hin;,  it 
might  be  settled  to  the  satisfacdon  of  all  parties  ; 
and  that  he  would  quit  the  place  of  his  conceal- 
ment as  soon  as  the  safety  of  his  person  and  of  his 
communicadons  with  them,  should.be  honourably 
secured 
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-  In  a  second  letter,  or  message,  addressed  to  the 
parliament  from  Carisbrook,  the  king  subjoined  his 
proposals  for  peace  the  most  moderate  and  satisfac-- 
tory  on  almost  all  the  contested  points.  In  order 
ta  remove  these  fears  and  jealousies,  which  were 
perpetually  pleaded  as  reasons  for  every  invasion  oif 
the  constitution,  he  offered  to  resign  during  his 
own  life,  the  power  of  the  militia  and  the  ncmiina- 
tion  to  all  the  great  offices,  provided  that,  after  his 
demise^  these  prerogatives  should  revert  to  the 
crown.  As  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  however^ 
lie  most  positively  declared,  that  he  could  neither  as 
a  christian,  nor  as  a  king,  ever  consent  to  it. 

The  parliament  pays  no  attention  to  the  king^s 
c^ers.  His  majesty  sends  them  a  new  message  for 
the  same  purpose,  December  6th.  At  last  the  com- 
mons adopt  four  proposals,  framed  in  the  upper 
house,  and  send  them  as  preliminaries  to  the  king^ 
December  14th,  deimanding  his  positive  assent  to 
all  of  them,  before  they  would  condescend  to  treat. 
By  one  he  was  required  to  invest  the  parliament 
with  the  military  power  for  twenty  years,  and  par- 
ticularly respecting  the  militia,  reserving  a  right  for 
their  resuming  the  same  authority  after  that  period 
whenever  they  should  declare  the  safety  of  the  kin&^ 
dom  to  require  it.  By  the  second,  he  was  to  reaul 
all  proclamations  and  declarations  he  had  issued 
against  the  parliament  and  their  adherents.  By  the 
third,  he  was  to  annul  all  the  acts  and  patents  of 
peerage  which  had  passed  the  great  seal  since  it  had 
been  carried  in  London.  By  the  fourth,  he  was  to 
give  the  two  houses  power  to  adjourn  as  they 
thought  proper,  a  demand  seemingly  of  no  great 
importance,  but  contrived  by  the  independents,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  remove  the  parliament  ta 
places  where  it  should  remain  in  perpetual  subject 
tionto  the  army. 

The  commissioners  who  were  sent  with  these  pro- 
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posals  or  biU^,  were  allowed  to  wait  for  the  king's  I 
answer  only  foiir  days.  With  them  came  likewise 
the  commissioners  of  Scotland,  who  had  vainly  in- 
sisted to  obtain  the  communication  of  these  bills, 
and  the  very  next  day  after  the  four  bills  were  react 
to  the  king,  they  delivered  a  declaration  and  protes-^ 
tation  on  the  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
against  those  bills  and  propositions*  The  king's 
answer  was  in  substance,  that  since  the  commis* 
sioners  for  Scotland  solemnly  protested  against  the 
bills,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  give  such  aft 
answer  as  might  be  the  foundation  of  a  hopeful 
peace ;  that  neither  the  desire  of  being  freed  ifrom 
his  present  sufferings,  nor  the  apprehension  of  any 
thing  that  might  befall  him,  should  ever  prevail 
with  him  to  consent  to  any  act,  till  the  conditions  of 
the  whole  peace  should  be  agreed  on,  which  could 
not  be  better  effected  than  by  a  personal  treaty, 
either  at  London  or  any  other  place  th^y  would 
rather  choose ;  therefore  he  very  earnestly  desired 
the  two  houses  to  consent  to  it. 

The  parliament  commissioners  were  no  sooner 
gone  with  this  answer  than  Hammond  caused  all  th^ 
king's  servants,  who  till  then  had  all  liberty  to  be  • 
with  him,  to  be  immediately  put  out  of  the  castle, 
with  a  prohibition  of  repairing  thither  any  more,  and 
appointed.a  strong  guard  to  restrain  any  body  from 
going  to  the  king. 

'  This  insolent  behaviour  put  the  Isle  of  Wight  x^ 
a  high  mutiny.  They  loudly  exclaimed  "  tli^  would 
not  see  the  king  so  used  and  made  a  jprisoner.**  One 
captain  Burley  caused  a  drum  to  be  presently  beaten, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  who 
flocked  together  and  cryed,  **  he  would  lead  them 
*'  to  the  castle,  and  rescue  the  king  from  his  capti- 
^'  vity.''  But  the  attempt  being  evidently  impos- 
sible, the  people  were  quieted  by  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  the  king's  servants,  who  had  been  put  o^t  of  the 
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castle.  Unfortuhatdy  poor  captain  Burley,  being 
taken  prisoner,  was  indicted  for  high  treason  for 
levying  war  against  the  king,  of  which  a  jury  sent 
from  London  found  him  guilty  :  he  was  accordingly 
immediately  condemned  and  executed,  with  ctrcum-^ 
stances  of  thf  most  shocking  barbarity. 
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At  the  reception  of  the  king's  answer,  there  ap- 
peared a  new  spirit  and  temper  in  the  house  of ' 
commons.    Hitherto  his  majesty  was  never  men- 
tioq^ed  without  duty  and  respect.      Now  all  the 
members,  were  striving  to  outvie  one  another  in 
the  impudence   and  bitterness  of  their  invectives 
against  him.    But  none  so  violently  pulled  off  the 
mask  as  did  Cromwell.      "  The-  king,*'  said  he, 
was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  great  understanding ; 
but  so  great  a  dissembler,  and  so  fals^  a  man,  that 
he  was  not  to  be  trusted.    That ,  whilst  he  pro- 
"  fessed  with  all  solemnity  that  he  referred  himself 
^  wholly  to  the  parliahient,  and  depended  only  on 
^^  their  wisdom  and  counsel  for  the  settlement  of 
"  the  nation,  he  had  at  the  same  time  secret  treaties 
**  with  the  Scottish  commissioners,  how  he  might 
*'  involve  the  nation  in  a  new  war,  and  destroy  the ,. 
*'  parliament.     He  concluded  that  they  should  no 
**  further  trouble  themselves  with  sending"^  messages,^ 
*'  but   that  they  might  enter  upon  those  counsels 
**  which  were  necessary  towards  the  settlement  of* 
"  the  kingdom,  without  having  further  recourse  to    . 
^  the  king."     And  after  giving  the  Wghest  praises 
to  the  valour  and  godliness  or  the  army,  '*  Teach 
"  them  not,"  added  he,  "  by  your  neglecting  your 
**  own  safety  and  that   of  the  kingdom,  in  which 
their's    too  is  involved,    to  imiagine    themselves 
betrayed,  and   their  interests  abandoned  to    an 
irreconQlable  enemy,  whom,  for  your  sake,  they 
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*^  have  dared    to    provoke.      Beware,**    Cand  at 
these  words  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  J  *'  beware^ , , 
*'  lest  despair  causes  them  to  seek  safety  by.  other  ' 
**  means  than  by  adhering  to  you,  who  know  not 
•'  how  to  provide  for  your  own  safety/* 

Upon  those  arguments  it  was  voted  that  no  more 
addresses  should  be  made  to  the  king,  nor  any  letters 
or  messages  received*  from  him ;  and  that  it  be 
treason  for  any  one,  without  leave  of  the  two  houses,' 
to  have  any  intercourse  with  him.  Ninety-one 
members  had  still  the  courage  to  oppose  this  vote, 
by  which  the  king  was  in  reality  dethroned.  The 
upper  house,  however,  concurred  in  it. 

3efore  the  king  had  removed  from  Hampton 
Court,  the  commissioners  of  Scotland  had  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  his  majesty  to  enter  into  a  private  ' 
treaty,  by  which  they  engaged,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  restore  him  to  his  just  rights,  by  invading  ■ 
England  with'  an  army  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and 
which  might  be*  ready  at  the  same  time  when  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  should  appear  in  Ireland,  where 
the  catholic  party  was  now  favourably  disposed,  for 
the  king's  cause ;  but  the  conditions  of  that  treaty 
were  so  derogatory  to  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
English  nation,  that  his  majesty  utterly  declined  to 
consent  to  it.  However,  when  he  was  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Carisbrook,  the  commissioners  renewed 
their  proposals,  and  prevailed  with  him  in  that  mo- 
ment  of  despair  to  sigh,  with  some  reservatioiis^  the 
treaty  he  had  formerly  refused.  . 

There  were  at  that  time  three  parties  in  Scotland ; 
the  pure  royalists,  who  insisted  upon  the  restoration  * 
of  the  king's  authority,  without  any  religious  sect ; 
Montrose,  though  absent,  was  regarded  as  their 
chief.  The  rigid  presby  terians,  who  hated  the  king, 
and  were  determined  to  give  him  no  assistance  till 
he  should  subscribe,  the  covenant ;  these  fpUowed 
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Argyle.  The  moderate  presbyterians,  who  wished 
to  reconcile  the  interests  of  religion  with  those  of 
the  crown,  and  hoped,  by  supporting  the  presby- 
terian  party  in  England,  to  suppress  the  sectarian 
army,  and  ta  reinstate  the  parliament,  as  well  as 
the  king,  in  their  just  freedom  and  authority  ;  the 
two  brothers,  Hamilton  and  Laneric,  were  the 
leaders  of  this  party. 

In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  and  army  were 
fer  from  enjoyipg  in  tranquillity  that  power  which 
they  had  obtained  with  so  much  violence  and  injus* 
tice.  The  resolution  of  msddng  no  more  addresses 
to  the  king  had  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  very  different  effects  from  what  they  ex- 
pected ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  so  generally  detested, 
that  many  who  had  served  the  parliament  in  se« 
Teral  unwarrantable  employments  and  commissions^ 

'-  withdrew  themselves  from  their  service.  The  pub- 
fic  clamour  was  greatly  increased  by  the  enormity 
of  hew  taxes,  imposed  by  ordinances  of  parliament, 
as  besides  all  custom  and  excise  duties ;  and  the  in- 
credible sums  they  raised,  both  upon  the  sale  of 
the  church  and  crown  lands,  for  which  they  found 
purchasers  enough  among  their  own  party,  and 
upon  compositions  with  delinquents,  they  levied 
a  monthly  contribution  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  by  a  land  tax  throughout  the  kingdom, 
whidi  far  exceeded  what  had  ever  been  done  be- 
fore* All  orders  of  men  were  inflamed  with  indig- 
fitllon  at  seeing  the  military  prevail  over  the  civil 
pow^^  and  king  and  parliament  at  once  reduced  to 
subjection  by  a  mercenary  army.  The  presbyte- 
rians, who  had  chiefly  supported  the  war,  were 
^^(U^^ed  to  find  the  prize,  just  when  it  seenied 
wtthm  their  reach,  snatched  by  violence  from  them* 

,  The  royalists,  disappointed  in  their  expectations  by 
the  cruel  treatment  which  the  king  now  received 
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•  from  the  arniy,  were  strongly  anifrtated  to  restore 
him  to  liberty,  and  to  recbver  the  advantages  which 

.  they  had  unfortunately  lost. 

Though  the  great  majority  of  the  ilation  concur- 
red  in  the  hatred  of  military  tyranny,  the  ends  which 
the  several  parties  pursued  were  so  diifetent  that 
little  concert  was  observed  ia  their  insurreaions. 
Langhorne,  Poyer,  and  Powell^  presbyterlijn  officers^ 
who  commanded  bodies  of  troops  in  Wales,  were 

.  the  first  that  declared  themselves,  and  they  drew 
together  a  considerable  army  in  those  parts  which 
were*^tremely  devoted  to  the  royal  cause.  Insur- 
rections were  raised  in  Kent,  Essex,  and  Surrey. 
Pomfret  castle,  in  Yorkshire,  was  surprised  by 
Maurice ;  Langdale  and  Musgrave  were  in  arms^ 
and  masters  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  in  the  north. 
The  general  spirit  of  discontent  had  equally  pervaded 
the  fleet.  Seventeen  ships,  lying  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  declared  for  the  king,  and,  putting  Rains* 
borow  thdr  admiral  ashore,  sailed,  over  to  Holland/ 
where  the  prince  of  Wales  took  the  command  of 
them. 

The  EngKsh  royalists  exclaimed  against  HatniltOn'sf 
remissness  ;  Hamilton  with  better  reason  tomplaihed 
of  their  precipitate  humour,  which,  by  their  ill-timed 
insurrections,  forced  him  to  march  his  army  before^ 
his  levies  were  completed^  dr  his  .preparations  in 
any  forwardness..  In  London  the  terror  of  the  al^m/ 
kept  the  citizens  in  subjection.  The  parliament  was 
so  overawed  that  they  declared  the  Scotd  to  b^ 
enemies,  and  all  who  joined  them  traitors*     Ninety 

.  members  of  the  lower  house^  however,  hid  th^ 
courage  to  oppose  this  vote. 

Amidst  all  these  threatening  storms,  Crdmwellj 
with  as  much  prudence  as  vigour  and  activity,  pre- 
pared himself  for  defence.  The  establishment  of 
the  army  was  at  this  time  twenty-six  thousand  men ; 
but  by  enlisting  supernumeraries,  the  regiments  ^on^ 
VOL.  ui.  M  ■ 
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sisted  t)f  more  than  double  their  stated  com|3ement. 
He  was  conscious,  however,  that  with  such  an  army 
he  could  by  no  means  resist  the  infinitely  superior 
forces  of  hb  enemies^  if,  acting  simultaneously  from 
a  general  preconcerted  plan,  they  had  been  as  united 
in  their  attacks  as  in  their  hatred  against  him  :  but 
knowing  their  discordance,  he  grounded  all  his 
scheimes  aasd  hopes  upon  it,  and  was  not  disappointed* 
Tlie.  revolted  troops  in  Wales  were  defeated^  and 
their Twnnants  having  thrown  themselves  into  Pern* 
brOke^  were  there  closely  besieged,  and  soon  after 
taken  by  Cromwell.  Lambert  gained  advantages 
over  Lar^dale  and  Musgrave  in  the  north.  The 
earl  of  Holland  vi;^s  defeated  at  Kingston,  and  taken 
prisoner  'at  St.  Neots. 

The  Kentish  royalists,  defeated  at  Maidstone  by 
Fairfax,  iiaving  joined  those  of  Essex,  and  retreated 
to  Goldiiester,  ne  laid  siege  to  that  place,  which  de« 
fended  itself  to  the  last  extremity.  A  new  fleet  was 
maojbed,  and  sent  out,  under  the  command  of  War* 
wick)  to  oppose  the  revolted  ships,  of  which  the 
prince  of  Wales  had  taken  t\\e  command,  and  had 
already  entered  the  river  lliames  and  takeii  many 
ships  of  great  value,  while  the  duke  of  York,  his 
brother,  made  his  escape  from  St.  James's  palace  to 
Holland. 

The  army  being  thus  employed  in  all  quarters, 
and  at  a  good  distance  from  London,  the  parliament 
began  to  resume  its  wonted  courage  and  spirit ;  and 
the  city,  following  the  example,  delivered  to  them  a, 
petition,  that  they  would  enter  into  a  personal  treaty 
with  the  king,  as  there  was  no  other  way  which 
could  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  a  happy  peace* 
A  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  was  appointed 
accordingly  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  the  common 
council,  to  confer  about  the  means  of  providing  for 
the  king's  safety  and  security  during  the  time  of  the 
treaty.    After  many  delays,  it  was  settled  that  the 
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treaty  should  take  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
his  majesty  should  enjoy  honour,  freedom,  and 
safety.  A  committee  of  both  houses  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  the  king  for  that  purpose  in  the  be- 
^uing  of  August.  They  had  previously  repealed 
the  vote  of  non-addresses,  recalled  the  eleven  im- 
peached members,  and  reversed  the  vote  by  which* 
they  were  expelled. 

The  king  received  the  commissioners  very  graci* 
ously,  and  told  them  that  no  man  could  desire  a 
peace  more  heartily  than  himself ;  that  though  he 
was  without  any  man  to  consult  mth,  and  without 
a  secretary  to  write  what  he  should  dictate,  yet  they 
should  not  wait  long  for  his  answer,  which  he  gave 
them  within  two  or  three  days,  all'writteh  with  his 
own  hand  ;  and  in  which,  after  lamenting  the  ei^- 
treme  restraint  he  was  under,  he  said,  he  should 
not  think  himself  in -any  freedom  to  treat,  except 
before  the  treaty  begaji,  all  such  persons  might  have 
liberty  to  repair  to  him  whose  assistance  and  advice 
he  should  stand  in  need  of  in  the  treaty ;  as  for  the 
place,  he  could  have  wished,  for  the  expedition  that 
would  have  resulted  from  thente,  that  it  might 
have  been  in  or  near  London ;  but  since  they  had 
resolved  that  it  should  be  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he 
would  not  object  against  it,  and  named  the  town  of 
Newport  for  the  place/  He  sent  the  names  of  those 
of  his  servants  whose  attendance  he  desired  in  their 
several  offices ;  in  the  number  were  included  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  the 
earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindesey,  all  four  gentle- 
men of  bis  bed  chamber  and  of  his  privy  council. 
He  sent  likewise  a  list  of  several  bishops, 'common 
lawyers,  civilians,  and  of  such  of  his  chaplains  as  he 
desired  to  consult,  and  insisted  that  he  might  be  in  * 
the  same  state  of  freedom  as  he  enjoyed  lately  at 
Hampton  Court. 

When  the  commissioners  returned  from  the  Isle 
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of  Wight,  news  was  brought  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Scottish  army ;  and  Cromwell  had  written  to  his 
friends,  "  What  a  perpetual  ignominy  it  would  be 
'^  to  the  parliament^  that  nobody  abroad  or  at 
•^  home  would  ever  give  credit  to  them,  if  they 
'^  should  recede  from  their  former  declaration  of 
*'  no  further  addresses  to  the  king,  and  conjured 
^  them  to  continue  firm  in  that  resolution/'  But 
they  had  gone  too  far  now  to  recede.  Since  the  pe- 
tition from  the  conunon  council  for  a  treaty,  a  great 
many  members  who  had  opposed  the  vote  of  no 
more  addresses  to  the  king,  and  from  the  time  it 
had  passed  had  absented  theniselves  from  parlia- 
ment, upon  the  first  mention  of  a  treaty,  flocked 
ag^n  to  the  house,  and  secured  a  great  majority 
against  Cromwell's  party ;  and  the  victory  he  had 
obtained  made  them  more  earnest  and  solicitous  for 
the  speedy  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  the  only  means  to  prevent  the  confusion 
which  the  victorious  army  was  likely  to  bring  upon 
the  Idngdom.  They  insisted  accordingly,  and  it  was 
voted  that  the  king  should  be  immec^ately  satisfied' 
4n  all  that  he  had  proposed  in  his  answer.  Having 
proceeded  thus  far,  they  appointed  fifteen  commit* 
sioners  to  treat  with  the  kiiig,  and  ei)joined  them 
to  prepare  every  thing  for  the  treaty  with  all  possi- 
ble expedition.  But  sir  Henry  Vane,  one  of  the. 
ablest  leaders  of  tlie  independent  party,  being  one:of 
those  commissioners,  used  all  his  arts  to  obstruct 
the  negociation,  in  hopes  that  Cromwell  would  dis- 
patch enougli  his  affairs  in  Scotland  so  as  to  return  in 
time,  and  oppose  more  powerful  arguments  to  the 
intended  treaty. 

The  first  point  insisted  on  by  the  coimKiissioners 
was  the  king's  recalling  all  his  proclamations  and 
declarations  against  the  parliament,  and  the  adknow- 
ledging  that  they  had  taken  arms  in  their  own  de-* 
fence.    He  frankly  offered  the  former  concessk>n9 
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but  the  falsehood  and  indignity  6f  the  hitter  begat  in 
his  breast  an  extreme  reluctance  against  it.     The 
parliament,  conscious  that  the  letter  of  the  law^  con* 
demned  them  as  rebels  and  traitors;  would  not  give 
up  a  point  so  necessalry  for  their  future  security  i 
and  the  king»  finding  that  peace  could  be  obtained 
on  no  other  terms,  at  last  yielded  to  it.    He  orily 
entered  a  protest,  which  was  admitted^  that  no  con- 
cession made  by  him  should  be  valid  unless  the ' 
whole  treaty  of  pacification  were  concluded.    He 
consented  likewise,  that  the  parliament  should  re* 
t^in  during  the  term  of  twenty  years  the  power 
over  the  militia  and  army,  and  that  of  levying  what 
money  they  pleased  for  their  support.    He  even 
yielded  to  them  the  right  of  resuming  at  any  time 
afterwards  the  same  authority,  whenever  they  should 
declare  such  a  resumption  necessary  for  public  safety  j 
which  evidently  implied  a  total  and  perpetual  resigr 
nation  of  the  important  power  of  the  sword.    He 
relinquished  to  them  the  government  of  Ireland,  the 
conduct  of  the  war  there,  and  the  nomination  to 
*all  the  great^  offices,   during  twenty  years.      He 
renounced  the  power  of  the  wards,  and  accepted 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  lieu 
of  it.      He  acknowledged    the  validity  of  their 
great  seal,  and  gave  up  his  own.     He  abandoned 
the  power  of  creating  peers  without  the  consent 
of  parliament ;  and  he  agreed  that  all  the  debts 
contracted  in  order  to  support  the  war  agaiusit  him, 
should  be  paid  by  the  people.    When  these  conces- 
sions, so  exorbitant,  so  subversive  of  the  English 
constitution,  were  extorted  from  Charles,  he  could 
not  help  observing,  that  he  had  been  more  an  ene- 
my to  his  people  by  this  treaty,  could  he  have  pre- 
vented it,  than  by  any  other  action  of  his  life. 

The  only  two  demands  of  the  parliament,  on 
which  th^  king's  resistance  was  absolutely  invinci- 
ble, were  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  and  the  giving 
yp  of  his  friends  to  punishment.    He  could  havt 
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consQtited  to  the  suppression  of  archbishops,  deans, 
canons,  and  prebends,  but  he  deemed  the  bishops 
of  apostolical  institution,  and  exclusively  invested 
with  the  power  of  ordination.  As  to  the  royalists, 
whose  estates  were  almost  entirely  under  sequestra- 
tion, he  consented  that  they  should  pay  such  com- 
position as  they  and  the  parliament  could  agree  on, 
and  only  begged  that  they  itiight  be  made  as  mode- 
rate as  possible.  The  book  of  common  prayer  he 
Was  willing  to  renounce,  but  required  the  liberty  of 
using  some  other  liturgy  in  his  own  chapel,  a  de- 
mand which  was  positively  refused  by  the  parlia- 
ment, who  persevered  in  insisting  on  the  establish- 
ment of  presbytery,  the  sale  of  the  chapter  lands, 
-the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  prayer,  and  strict  laws 
against  the  Catholics.  In  the  discussion  on  these 
articles,  two  of  the  parliamentary  theologians  told 
the  king,  that  if  he  did  not  consent  to  the  utter  aba- 
lition  of  episcopaa)  he  would  be  damned.  But  the  fol- 
lowing vote  of  the  lords  and  commons  isboth  the  most 
shocking  instance,  and  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
frantic  fanaticism  that  prevailed  at  that  time :  "  The 
^'  houses,  out  of  their  detestation  to  that  abomina- 
"  al^le  idolatry  used  in  the  mass,  do  declare,  that 
'*  they  cannot  admit  of,  or  consent  unto,  any  such 
indulgence  in  any  law,  as  is  desired  by  his  ma- 
jesty, for  exempting  the  queen  and  her  family 
"  from  the  penalties  to  be  enacted  against  the  exer- 
"  cise  of  the  mass." 

The  presbyterians  were  so  completely  blinded  by 
bigotry,  that  though  their  most  important  interest 
was  evidently  to  conclude  as  soon  as  possible  their 
treaty  with  the  king,  and  to  invest  him  with  such 
power  as  might  enable  him  to  protect  them  against 
the  resentment  of  the  independent  party,  the  vio- 
lences of  the  army,  and  the  threatening  tyranny  of 
Cromwell,  yet  they  were  willing  to  abandon  ail  in- 
terests whatsoever  rather  than  the  most  minute  of 
their  theological  pretensions.     On  the  other  hand^ 
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Charles,  disgusted  with  their  obstinately  insisting 
on  such  hard  and  degrading  terms,  w)  as  to  reduce 
him  to  the  impotence  of  drfng  any  good  or  preventr 
ing  any  evil,  was  in  no  haste  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion. From  these  causes,  assisted  by  the  artifice  of 
the  independents,  the  treaty  was  spun  out  to  such 
a  length  as  to  spare  for  Cromwell  the  leisure  he 
wanted  to  complete  the  execution  of  his  plans* 
During  the  whole  course  of  these  transactions, 
which  lasted  no  less  than  tw^o  months,  the  king,  not- 
withstanding the  seeming  decline  of  his  body,  con- 
stantly showed  an  unbroken  and  undecayed  mind. 
The  commissioners  would  allow*  none  of  his  council 
to  be  present,  and  refused  to  enter  into  reasoning 
with  any  but  himself.  He  alone  was  obliged  to 
maintain  the  argument  against  fifteen  men  of  the 
greatest  parts  and  capacity,  and  no  advantage  was 
ever  obtained  over  him.  His  quick  conception , 
cultivated  understanding,  chaste  elocution,  and  dig- 
nified manner,  insured  his  triumph  in  all  discussions 
of  cool  and  temperate  reasoning.  *^  The  king  is 
"  extremely  improved  vf  late^*  said  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  to  sir  Philip  Warwick. — ^**  i^o,'*  replied 
sir  Philip,  "  he  was  always  so,  but  you  are  at  last 
"  sensible  of  i/."  So  was  likewise  sir  Henry  Vane, 
who,  discoursing  with  his  fellow  commissioners, 
conduded  from  the  king's  uncommon'  abilities,  that 
the  terms  of  pacification  must  be  more  strict  and 
rigid. 

In  th«  month  of  August  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Langdale  had  entered  England  with  an  army  of  above 
twenty  thousand  nien;  CfomweH  attacked  them 
separately  with  right  thousand  men  only,  put  them 
to  rout^  and  took  Hamikon  prisoue».  He  marched 
soon  fcfker  into  Scotknd  ^^ith  a  coftsidferable  body; 
aad^  •  assisted  by  Argyfe,''who:was  klso  ih  arn^,  he 
suppressed  Laneric,  •  Monroe,  and  other  moderate 
pesbyterians,  and  plated  the  powi^;eat»r6iy  in  the 
Wds  of  the  violent  party*}  rtrfr  touid  any  ot  Hamii- 
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ton's  partizans  recover  trust  or  live  in  safety,  but 
by  doing  solemn  penance  for  taking  arms  by  au-* 
thority  of  parliament  in  defence  of  their  lawful 
sovereign  t  Loans  of  great  sums  of  money  were 
also  exacted  from  all  such  as  lay  under  any  suspicion 
of  favouring  the  king's  party. 

Soon  after  Hamilton's  defeat,  Colchester,  reduced 
*  to  the  utmost  extremities  of  £simine,  surrendered  at 
discretion  to  general  Fairfax^  who,  instigated  by 
.•Ireton,  seized  sir  Charles  Lucas  and  sir  George  Usle, 
two  gallant  and  faithful  royalist;s,  and  gave  them  up 
to  military  justice.  Lucas  was  first  shot,  and  he 
himself  gave  orders  to  fire.  Lisle  instantly  ran  and 
{dssed  the  dead  body,  then  cheerfully  presented 
himself  to  the  like  fate.  Thinking  that  the  sddiers 
destined  to  shoot  him  stood  at  too  great  a  cUstance^ 
he  called  to  them  to  come  nearer.  One  of  them  re- 
plied, "  rU  xvarrant  you^  sir^  lee^ll  hit  you.'^^-^He 
answered,  smiling,  "  Friends^  I  have  been  nearer 
^  you  when  you  have  missed  rm!^  Thus  perished 
this  brave  officer,  no  less  beloved  for  his  modesty  and 
humanity,  than  esteemed  for  his  courage  and  mili- 
tary cond^ct.  Somie  time  after  a  gentleman  clothed 
in  mourning  foe  sir'  Charles  Lucas,  appearing  in  the 
kind's  presence,  that  humane  prince  suddenly  recol- 
lectmg  the  hard  fate  of  his  friends,  dissolved  intQ 
a  flood  of  tears. 

The  invasion  and  insurrections  being  subdued 
ever}^  jvhere  by  the  constant  success  of  the  army, 
the  council  or  general  o^ers,  from  Cromwell's 
suggestion,  drew  a  remonstrance,  which  they  sent 
to  the  parliament,  and  in  which  they  demanded 
that  there  might  be  no.  further  proceeding  upon 
the  treaty;  that  public  justice  might  be  dope  upon 
the  principal  actors  in  the  hte  trouble ;  and  par- 
ticul^ly  that  the  king  should  be  brought  to  his 
trial  and  punishment,  for  aH  the  blood  spilt  dur^^ 
iing  the  war ;  t^at  a  peremptory  day  might  \A  set 
lichen  the  prince  p^  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York 
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should  be  required  to  appear,  which,  if  they  should 
not  do,  they  should  stand  exiled  as  traitors ;  and  if 
they  should  appear,  yet  they  should  be  bound  to 
make  some  satisfaction,  that  an  end  might  be  put 
to  this  parliament  and  new  representatives  of  the 
people  chosen,  for  the  governing  and  preserving  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation;  that  no  kidg  might  be 
hereafter  admitted  but  upon  election  of  the  people, 
and  as  upon  trust  for  the  people. 

Meanwhile,  the  army  advancing  to  Windsor,  colo« 
nel  Lure  was  sent  to  seize  the  king's  person  at  New^ 
port,  and  convey  Jiim  to  Hurst  castle  in  the  neigh* 
bonrhood,  where  he  was  detained  in  strict  confine- 
ment. It  is  reported  by  some  historical  writers, 
that  at  this  critical  juncture  the  king  was  exhorted 
to  make  his  escape,  which  was  conceived  to  be  very 
easy;  but  that  having  ^ven  his  word  to  the  parlia-> 
ment,  not  to  attempt  the-  recovery  of  his  liberty 
during  the  treaty,  and  three  weeks  after,  nothing 
couU  induce  him  to  violate  that  promise ;  but  this 
circumstance,  though  not  improbable,  is  mentioned 
peither  by  Clarendon  nor  by  Rapin* 

The  parliament,  notwithstanoing  the  imminent 
danger  of  their  situation,  set  aside  the  remonstrance 
of  the  army,  and  made  no  answer  to  it.  They 
voted  the  seizing  of  the  king's  person  to  be  without 
their  consent;  sent  a  message  to  the  general  to  know 
by  what  authority  that  enterprize  had  been  *exe- 
cuted,  and  issued  orders  that  the  army  should  not 
advance  nearer  to  London.  It  was  now  proposed^, 
by  some  of  the  presbyterian  leaders,  that  the  gene- 
rals and  principal  officers  should,  for  their  disobedi* 
ence  and  usurpations,  be  prod^med  traitoris  by  the 
parU;iment,  Upon  this  news  the  generals,  under 
the  name  of  Fair£uc  (for  he  still  allowed  them  to 
employ  his  name),  marched  the  army  to  London^ 
;md  placing  guards  in  Whitehall,  the  Mews,  St. 
James's,  Durham^house,  and  Palace-yard,  surround* 
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ed  the  parliament,  with  troops,  and  for  the  present 
necessity,  that  no  inconvenience  mtg^t  occur,,  they 
sent  to  the  city  to  supply  them  with  forty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  immediately  issued,  out  to  satisfy  the 
army. 

Notwithstanding  these  violent  proceedings  .the 
parliament  still  retained  courage  enough  to  attempt, 
in  the  face  of  the  army,  to  close  their  treaty  with 
the  king ;  and  though  they  had  formerly  voted  his 
concessions  with  regard  to  the  church  and  delin« 
quents  to  be  unsatisfactory,  they  now  took  into 
consideration  the  final  resolution  with  regard  to  the 
whole.  After  a  violent  debate  of  three  days,  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  ojde  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  against  eighty*three  in  the  house  of  commons, 
that  the  king's  concessions  were  a  foundation  for 
both  houses  to  proceed  upon  in  the  settlement  of 
the  kingdom. 

Next  day,  when  the  commons  were  to  meet, 
colonel  Pride,  formerly  a  drayman,  had  environed 
the  house  with  two  regiments,  and  he  seized  in  the 
passage  forty-one  members  of  the  presbyterian  party, 
and  sent  them  to  a  low  room  called  the  heU^  whence 
they  were  afterwards  carried  to  several  inns*  Above 
one  hundred  and  sixty  members  more  were  exclud- 
ed, and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  most 
violent  of  the  independents,  and  these  exceeded  not 
the  number  of  sixty.  On  the  same  day  (December 
,'7th)  Cromwell  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  com- 
jmons,  and  received  their  thanks  for  his  great  ser- 
vices. The  first  proceeding  of  that  curtailed  assem- 
bly, or  rather  of  that  band  of  regiddes,  was  to  vote 
the  iiegati\'e  to  what  had  been  settled  in  the  former 
ilebate,  and  to  declare  that  the  king's  answer  to 
cheir  propositions  was  not  satisfedtory.  They  after- 
wards issued  an  order,  that  none  of  those  who  had 
not  been  present  when  the  negative  vote  had  passed, 
should  tsit  ajDy  more  in  the  house  before  they  had 
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first  subscribed  the  same  vote*  They  then  Renewed 
the  old  vote  of  no  more  addresses,  and  annulled  all 
those  which  had  introduced  the  treaty,  A  commit* 
tee  was  soon  after  appointed  to  bring  in  a  charge 
against  the  king.  On  their  report  a  vote  passed  de- 
claring it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy  war  against  hh 
parliament,  and  they  immediately  appointed  a  high 
court  of  justice  J  to  try  Charles  for  this  new-invented 
treason.  The  house  of  peers,  which  happened  that 
day  to  be  fuller  than  usual,  and  to  the  number  of 
sixteen,  unanimously  rejected  the  vote  of  the  lowet 
house,  and  adjourned  themselves  for  ten  days. 

Ann.  1649. 

This  iiew-modelled,  or  rather  mock  hou^e  of  com- 
mons, were  very  pleased  with  the  resolution  of  the 
upper  house,  and  took  advantage  of  it  to  dedare, 
that  the  people  are  the  origin  of  all  just  porter  ;  that 
the  commons  representing  the  people ,  whatever  was 
enacted  by  them  had  the  force  of  a  law.  WheA  the 
day  came,  to  which  the  lords  had  adjourned  their 
house,  they  found  their  doors  all  locked  and  fasteil-* 
ed  with  padlocks,  that  there  should  be  ho  more  en- 
trance for  them. 

After  the  invasion  of  th6  hous^e  of  comtqons,  stnd 
the  expulsion  oJF  all  the  presbyterian  members,  which 
comitionly  passed  under  the  name  of  colonel  Pride*S 
purge,  the  independents  were  very  active  in  causing 
the  most  violent  petitions  to  be  every  day  addressed 
to  them,  particularly  by  the  garrisons,  demanding 
that  the  king  should  be  brought  to  trial,  and  con- 
digh  punishment.  The  fleet  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick;,  adhered  to  these  petitidnB. 
fThait  same  tactic  has  been  since  recurred  to  by  the 
facobin's  party,  who  acted  in  the  French  reyolutidti 
the  same  part  as  the  English  independents,  while  the 
constitutionalists  acted  as-  completely  the.part  of  thfe 
presbyterians.j 
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The  hypOCriticTl  affectation  of  sanctity  among 
the  regicides  never  failed  to  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  violence  of  their  outrages,  *'  Should  any  one,^* 
said  Cromwell,  in  the  house  of  commons,  "  have 
^^  proposed  to  brine  the  king  to  punishment^  I 

should  have  regarded  him  as  the  neatest  traitor ; 

but  since  Providence  and  necessity  have  cast  us 
*'  upon  it,  I  will  pray  to  God  for  a  blessing  on  your 
*'  counsels ;  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you 
**  any  advice  on  this  important  occasion.  Even  I 
•*  myself,  when  I  was  lately  offering  up  petitions  for 
*'  his  majesty's  restoration,  felt  my  tongue  cleave  to 
^  the  Foof  of  my  mouth,  and  considered  this  pre- 
*'  tematural  movement  as  the  answer  which  Heaveuj^ 
**  having  rejected  the  Ifing,  had  sent  to  my  suppli^ 
^  cation^/' 

The  charge  and  accusation  upon  which  they  re- 
solved to  proceed  against  the  king  being  settled  and 
agreed  on,  they  passed  that  monstrous  act  (January 
6th),  by  which  they  constituted  a  court  thai  should 
be  called  the  high  court  of' justice^  to  consist  of  one 
hundred  and  j^fhf  judges^  whereof  the  major  part 
nught  proceed  J  ana  who  should  have  authority  to  try 
the  kingy  whethet  lie  were  guilty  of  what  he  was  ac^ 
cused  Q^  or  not,  and  in  order  thereunto  to  examine 
such  witnesses  as  slumld  be  produced.  They  resolv* 
ed  that  these  judges  should  be  promiscuously  nomi*- 
nated  as  well  of  members  of  the  house  as  of  such 
otlier  of  their  good  and  godly  men  in  the  kingdom. 
All  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  were  named,  and 
such  aldermen  and  citizens  of  London  as  had  been 
most  violent  against  peace,  and  a  few  country  gen^ 
tlemen,  whose  zeal  for  the  cause  had  been  noticed. 
One  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer,  much  employed  by  the 
factious,  though  little  known  in  Westminster  Hall, 
was  chosen  to  be  the  lord  president  of  tl^e  high 
court.  Coke  was  s^pointed  solicitor  for  the  people 
gf  England.      Dorii^aus,  Steele,  and   Aske,   werQ 
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named  assistants.    The  court  sat  jn  Westminster 
Hall. 

Colonel  Harrison,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  the 
most  furious  enthusiast  in  the  army,  was  sent  with 
a  strong  party  to  conduct  the  king  to  London.  At 
Windsor,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  there 
detained  a  prisoner,  was  admitted  into  the  king's 
presence,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  passionately  ex* 
chimed,  **  My  dear  master  /"— ."  /  have  indeed 
been  so  to  you  ;**  replied  Charles,  embracing  him. 
No  fiirther  intercourse  was  allowed  between  them. 

Charles  was  convinced  that  his  death  was  resolv- 
ed upon,  but  notwithstanding  all  the  preparations 
which  were  making,  he  could  not  believe  that  his 
enemies  really  meant  to  conclude  their  violences  by 
a  public  trial  and  execution.  A  private  assassina- 
tion he  every  moment  looked  for,  though  Harrison 
assured  him  that  his  apprehensions  were  entirely 
groundless.  All  exterior  symbols  of  sovereignty 
were  now  withdrawn,  and  his  attendants  had  orders. 
to  serve  him  without  ceremony.  At  first  he  was 
shocked  with  instances  of  rudeness  and  familarity 
to  which  he  had  been  so  little  accustomed.  Nothing 
so  contemptible  as  a  despised  prince!  was  the  re- 
flection which  they  suggested  to  him.  But  he  soon 
reconciled  his  mind  to  it  as  he  had  done  to  his  other 
calamities. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  calling  over  the  high  court 
at  its  first  sitting,  when  the  crier  pronounced  the 
name  of  Fairfax,  which  had  been  inserted  in  the 
number,  a  voice  from  one  of  the  spectators  cried, 
**  He  has  more  mt  than  to  be  here*^  When  the 
impeachment  was  read  against  the  king  in  the  narpe 
of  the  people  of  England,  the  same  voice  in  a  louder 
tone  answered,  "  iVo,  ^  nor  tlie  hundredth  part  of 
•*  UiemC'*  Upon  which  one  of  the  officers  bid  the 
soldiers  to  fire  into  the  box  whence  those  insolent  ^ 
words  were  uttered :    b.ut  it  was  discovered  that 
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X^^y  C5une  fropi  the  generaFs  wife,  lady  Fairfax,  a 
person  of  a  very  noble  extraction,  one  of  the 
dwghters  and  heirs  of  Horace^  lord  Vere  of  Til- 
bi^ry ;  who  having  no  great  reverence  for  the 
church  of  England,  had  unhappily  concurred  in  her 
hvsb5ind*$  entering  into  rebellion,  never  suspecting 
what  ca)^^lities  it  would  bring  upon  the  kingdom, 
and  now  abhorred  its  consequences,  and  ddd  all 
^e  could  to  hinder  her  husband  from  acting  any 
part  in  it. 

When  Charles  was  first  bought  before  the  high- 
court  at  '^Westminster  Hall  (Jaiiuary  20th),  he  looked 
upon  them,  and  sat  down  without  the  least  appearance 
crftrout)le,  never  stirring  bis  hat;  while  the  impudent 
judges  sitting  covered,  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him 
without  the  least  shew  of  respect.  The  abominable 
libel,  which  they  callpd  a  charge  and  impeachment, 
being  read  by  the  clerk,  Bradshaw,  after  he  had 
insolently  reprehended  the  king  for  not  having  shew- 
ed more  respect  to  that  high  tribunal,  told  him. 
That  the  parliiiment  of  England  had  appointed 
that  court  to  try  him  for  the  several  treasons  and 
^'  misdemeanors  which  he  had  committed  against 
the  kingdom  during  the  evil  administration  of 
his  government,  and  that  upon  the  examination 
**  thereof,  justice  might  be  done ;"  and  after  a 
great  display  of  effrontery,  asked  the  king  what 
answer  he  had  to  make  to  that  impeachment. 

The  king,  though  long  .detained  a  prisoner,  and 
now  prosecuted  as  a  criminal,  sustained  by  his  mag- 
nanimous courage  the  majesty  of  a  monarch.  With 
great  temper  and  dignity,  he  told  them,  he  would 
rst  know  by  what  authority  they  presumed  by 
force  to  bring  him  before  them,  and  who  gave 
them  power  to  judge  of  his  actions,  for  which  he 
was  accountable  to  none  but  God;  though  they 
had  been  always  such  as  he  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  own.  them  before  all  tjie  world  >  that  he  was 
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thdr  king,  that  they  were  his  subjects,  who  owed 
lum  nespect  and  obettience ;  that  no  parliament  had. 
authorky  to  caU  Mm  before  them ;  that  they  neither 
were  the  parfi^aoent,  nor  had  any  authority  from 
it  to  sit  as  his  judges  ;  that  he  had  himself  a  trust 
committed  to  lism,  and  one  moat  sacred  and  invio- 
lable ;'  he  was  Entrusted  with  the  liberties  of.  hi^ 
people,  and  the  royal  dignity  of  their  monarch,  and 
would  not  ^o  much  bi^ay  them,  as  to  answer  ^y 
thing  thejr  ofa^cted  against  --him,  and  recognise  a 
pcfwiet,  founded  on  the  most  atrocious  v^oleptge  and 
HBttrpatiofl. 

•  Bradshaw  advised  him  with  the  utmost  arrogance, 
not  to  deceive  hioiself  with  an  opinion,  that  any 
thing  be  had  .said  would  do  him  any  good;  that 
the  parliament  knew,  their  own  authority,  and 
would  not  isu^r  it  to  be  called  in  question,  or  de- 
bated, thisrefort  he  r^uired  him  to  think  better  of 
it  against  he  should  be  next  brought  thither,  and 
answer  to  his  charge,  otherwise  he  could  not  be  so 
ignoo-ant,  as  not  to  know  what  judgment  the  law 
pronounced  against  those  who  stood  mute,  and  ob- 
stinately refused  to  plead. 

Three  time?  was  Charles  produced  before  this 
bloody  court,  and  as  often  declined  their  jurisdic^ 
tion.  On  the  fourth,  the- judges  having  examined 
some  witnesses,  by  whom  it  was  proyed,  that  the 
king  had  appeared  in  arms  against  the  forces  com- 
missioned by  the  parliament,  they  pronounced 
sentence  against  him,  (January  27th.)    v 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  magnanimous 
and  dignified  behaviour  of  this  unfortunate  prince 
reflects  an  immortal  honour  upon  his  memory. 
Firm  and  intrepid,  he  maintained  in  all  his  replies 
to  his  Judges  the  utmost  perspicuity  and  justness 
both  of  thought  and  expression.  He.  rose  into  no 
passion  at  that  momentous  authority  which  wa$ 
assumed'  against  him,  and  seemed  to  look  with  con* 
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tempt  on  all  the  eflfom  ^of  human  malice  and  inl^ 
quity.     The  soldiers,  instigated  by  their  officers^ 
were  brought,  though  with  reluctance,  to  cry  aloud 
for  justice ;  "  Poor  soulSj*  said  the  king  to  one  of 
his  attendants,  ^* J&r  sixpence  Hiey  "would  do  as  much 
**  against  their  cofirmanders'^    Some  of  them  were 
permitted  to  go  to  the  utmost  length  of  brutal  in*, 
solence,  and  to  spit  in  his  face  as  he  was  conducted 
along  the  passage  to.  the  court ;  but  a  pious,  recol* 
lection  of  Kke  insults  oflfered  to  our  bk^sed  Saviour, 
encouraged  him  to  endure  this  with  a  christian  re-' 
signation*   .In  the  mean  time,  he  saw  generous  tears 
ghttering^  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  many  people,  who, 
though  under  the  rod  of  lawless  unlimited  power, 
could  not  forbear  with  their  most  ardent  prayers, 
pouring  their  wishes  for  the  preservation  of  that 
same  prince,  whom  in  their  misguided  fury  they 
had  before  so  violently  rejected.    One  soldier  too, 
seized  by  contagious  sympathy,  demanded  frOm 
heaven  a  blessing  on  oppressed  and  fallen  majesty  ; 
his  officer  overhearing  the  prayer,  b«at  him  to  the 
ground  in  the  king's  presence.    ^  The  punishment^ 
*'  methinkSj  ea^eeds  the  qffence^^  observed  the  king. 
As  soon  as  the  intention  of  trying  the  king  was 
known  in  foreign  countries,  it  was  universally  ab- 
horred)  as  the  utmost  effort  of  undisguised  usurpa- 
tion, and  the  most  heinous  insult  gn  law  a;id  jus* 
tice,    T%e  French  ambassador,  by  orders  from  his 
court,  interposed  in  the  Ring's  behalf.     The  Dutch 
employed  their  good  offices ;  the  Scots  exclaimed 
and  protested  against  the  violence  ;  the  queen,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  wrote  the  most  pathetic  letters  ta 
the  parliament,  but  all  solicitations  were  insolently 
rejected.    -Another  noble  and  generous  application 
was  made  as  unsuccessfully  to   those   murderers, 
who  called  themselves  the  house  of  commons.  Rich- 
mond, Hertford,  Southampton,  and  Lindesey,  pre- 
sented themselves  as  the  king's  counsellors,  declared 
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that  they  had  concurred  by  their  advice  in  all  those 
measures  which  were  now  imputed  to  his  majesty ; 
that  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  they  alone  were  resppft- 
sibie,and  therefore  they  alone  were  guilty,  and  ex* 
posed  to  punishment  for  every  blameable  action  of 
the  prince,  who,  according  to  the  constitution,  could 
do  no  wrong  ;  and  they  insisted  oh  redeeming  with 
their  own  heads  the  precious  life  of  their  royal  mas* 
ter.  This  magnanimous  effort .  of  loyalty,  though 
it  produced  no  impression  on  the  obdurate  minds  of 
the  re^cides,  will,  however,  honourably  transmit 
the  names  of  these  truly  noblemen  to  the  remotest 
posterity.  . 

The  people  remained  in  silence  and  consternation ; 
th^  soldiers  incessantly  plied  with  fanatical  exhorta- 
tions, Were  wrought  up  to  a  degree  of  bloody  fury. 

Three  days  were  allowed  the  king  between  the 
sentence  and  his  exectition ;  he  chiefly  employed 
them  in  pious  readings  and  meditations.  All  his 
family  that  remained  in  England,  and  which  consist* 
ed  only  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  born  in  1 6S5,  and 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  born  in  1641,  were  allow- 
ed access  to  him.  After  many  pious  consolations 
and  advices,  the  king  charged  the  princess  to  tell 
the  queen,  that  his  conjugal  fidelity  and  tenderness 
towards  her,  had  had  the  same  duration.  Then 
holding  the  young  duke  on  his  knee,  he  said, "  Now 
**  they  will  cut  off  thy  &ther*s  head."  At  these 
words,. the  child  looked  very  stedfastly  upon  him. 
**  Mark,  child,  what  I  say,  they  will  cut  off  my 
^  head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king  ^  but  mark 
^*  what  I  say,  thou  must  not  be  a  king,  as  long  as 
**  thy  brothers,  Charles  and  James  are  alive.  They 
*^  will  cut  off  thy  brothers*  heads  when  they  can 
**  catch  them  ;  and  thy  head  too  they  will  cut  off 
«*  at  last  1  Therefore,  I  charge  thee,  do  not  be  made 
«*  a  king,  by  them.'*  The  duke,  sighing,  replied, 
•«  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  first."    This  answer,  so 

VOL.  III.  N 
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resolute  from  a  child  of  such  tender  years,  filled  the. 
king's  eyes  with  tears  of  joy  and  admiration. 

Every  night  during  this  interval,  the  king  slept 
sound  as  usual,  though  the  ncHse  of  workmen  em* 
ployed  in  framing  the  scaffold,  continually  resound- 
ed in  his  ears.  The  morning  of  the  fetal  day 
(January  SOth)  he  rose  early,  called  Herbert,  one 
of  his  attendants,  and  bade  him  employ  more 
than  usual  care  in  dressing  him  for  so  great  and 
joyful  a  solemnity.  The  virtuous  bishop  Juxon 
assisted  him  in  his  devotions,  and  paid  the  last  mcf 
foncholy  duties  to  his  friend  and  sovereign. 

The  street  before  Whitehall,  in  sight  of  the  pahce^ 
Was  the  place  chosen  for  the  execution,  to  display 
more  evidently,  the Jtriumph  of  wlfat  was  called  pii- 
pular  justice  over  royal  majesty.  When  tile  kuag 
came  upon  the  scaffold,  he  found  it  so  surrounded 
with  soldiers,  that  he.  could  not  expect  to  be<  heard 
by  any  of  the  people.  He  addressed,  therefbff^^ 
what  he  meant  to  say  to  the  few  persons  whoiwer^ 
ftbout  him,  and  particularly  to  Colonel  TomEnsdn^ 
to  whose  care  he  had  lately  been  cbmmitted,  and 
upon  whom,  as  upon  many  others,  his  amiable  de« 
portment  had  wrought  an  entire  conversion;         . 

rhough  innocent  towards  his  people,  he  acknow*' 
ledged  the  equity  gf  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  and  observed,  that  an  unjust  sententc,  which 
he  had  suffered  to  take  effect,  was  now  punished  by 
an  unjust  sentence  upon  himself.  He  foirgaveaU 
his  enemies,  but  exhorted  them  and  the  whole  na^ 
tion  to  return  to  the  ways  of  peace,  by  paying  obe* 
dience  to  their  lawful  sovereign,  his  son  and  sue* 
cessor.  When  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the 
block,  bishop  Juxon  addressed  him  in  these  words : 
•riiere  is,  sir,,  but  one  stage  more,  which  thou^ 
very  short,  will  carry  you  a  great  way ;  it  will 
carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  there  you 
'^*- shall  find  -to  your  great  joy,  the  prize  to. which 
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*^  you  hasten,— a  crown  of  glory  !"-^"  I  go,"  re- 
plied  the  king,  ^'froma  corruptible,  to  an  incor* 
"  ruptible  crown;'*  At  one  Wow  was  his- head  se« 
vered  fronn  his  body.  •  A  man  in  a  visoi?  perform* 
cd  the  office  of  executioner ;  another,  in  a  like  dis« 
guise^  held  up  to  the  spectators  the  head*  streaming 
with  Upod,  ahd  cried  aloud,  ^^  This  is  t/ie  head  cf 
**  a  traitor.^'  ' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  ^rief^  indignation^ 
and  stupor  which  took  place  throughout  the  whole 
natioti;  ctn  the  report  cf  this  fatal  execution.  In 
proportion  to  the  dellisions  which  had  formerl/ 
animated  thefh  against  himi .  was  the  sinceFity  of 
their  return  to  duty  and  affection;  and  each  re* 
proached  him^lf,  eTdier  with  active  disbyaky  to« 
wards  him,  or  .with  indolent  defence  of 'his  op» 
pressed  cause.  Those  very  pulpits  which,  had  for- 
merly  thundered  out  the  most  violent  imprecations 
and  anathemas  against  him,  were  now  bedewed 
with  unsuborned  tears..  ^^It  is  most  4fcirtam,''  as 
says  Clarendon,  ^' that  in  that  vei;y  hotlr  Ivhen  h^ 
*'  was  thus^' wickedly  murdered^  he  had  as  great  a 
'^  dhareiii  the  Hearts  and  affections  of  his.subjects 
^  in  general,  was  as  much  beloved,  esteemed,  and 
*^  longed  for  by  them,'  as>any  of/ his*  predecessor! 
"  had  efver  been."        ^  .      ' 

A  fresh  instance  of  .Cromwell's  hypocrisy  was 
displayed  the  very  day  of*  the  king'sdelth.  Gene^ 
ral  Pairfaix,  who  had  purposely  absented  hiibself 
from  the  ^rial,  had  used  all  the  interest  -which  he 
yet  retained,  to  rescue  the  king  from  the. Ijands  of 
his  murderers.  Cromwell  and  Ireton  informed  of 
this  intention,  endeavoured  to  convince  him,  that 
the  Lord  had  rejected  the  king  ;  and  they  exhorted 
hkrt  to  seek  by  prayer  some  direction  from*  heaven 
on  this  important  occasion ;  but  they  concealed  from 
him  that  they  had  already  signed  the  warrant  for 
the  execution.    Harrison  was  appointed  to  join  to 

N  2 
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prayer  ^dth  the  unwary  general.  By  agreement, 
he  prolonged  his  doleful  cant^  till  intelligence  ar^ 
rived  that  the  fatal  blow  was  struck.  He  then  rose 
from  his  knees,  and  insisted  with  Fairfax^  that  thb 
event  was  a  miraculous  answer  from  heaven  to 
their  supplications^  It  being  remarked  that  the 
king,  the  moment  before  he  stretched  out  his  n€!ck 
to  the  executioner,  had  said  to  Juxon,  with  a  ^ery 
earnest  accent,  the  single  word,  remember  r  great 
mysteries  were  supposed  to  be  concealed  under  that 
expression ;  and  the  suspicious  generals,  vehemently 
insisted  with  the  bishop,  that  he  should  inform 
them  of  the  king's  meaning.  Juxon  told  thern^ 
that  the  king,,  having  fitequently  charged  him'  to 
inculcate  on  his  son,  the  forgiveness  of  his  mur** 
derers,  had  taken  this  opportunity  in  the  last  mo« 
ment  of  his  Ufe,  when  his  commands,  be  supposed, 
would  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  inviolable,,  to  rei- 
terate that  desire.  '^^ 

The  dissolution  of  the  English  monarchy  sodn 
followed  the  death  of  the  monarch,  'the  i^eers 
having  sent  down  sotne  votes  to  the  lower  house, 
(February  7th,)  the  ktter  deigned  not  to  take  the 
least  notice  of  them,  and .  in  a  few  days,  passed  a 
vote  that  they,  would  make  no  more  addresses  lo 
the  house  of  peers,  nor  receive  any  from  them  j 
and  that  that  house  being,  useless  and  dangerous, 
was  to  be  abolished.  A  like  vote  passed  with  re- 
gard tp  the  monarchy ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
zealous  repubUcan,  in  the.  debate  on  this  question, 
"confessed,  that  if  they  desired  a  king,  the  last  was 
as  proper  as  any  gentleman  in  £ngland. 
*  The  regicides,  impudently  calling  themselves  the 
coTrmons^  ordered  a  new  great  seal  to  be  engraved, 
on  which  that  assembly  was  represented,  with  this 
legend ;  "  On  the  Jirst  year  qf\freedomy  by  GoiCs 
**  blessings  restored  1 648.  The  forms  of  all  public 
acts   were  changed  from  tlie  king's  name  to  that 
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of  **  The  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England ;^^  and 
it  was  declared  high  treason  to  proclainij  or  any 
otherwise  acknowledge  Charles  Stuart^  conmonlt/  calU 
ed  prime  of  Waks. 

It  was  intended  by  those  wretches,  it  is  said,  to 
bind  the  princess  Elizabeth  apprentice  to  a  button 
maker ;  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  to  be  taught 
some  other  mechanical  employment;  but  the  princess 
30on  died  of  grief,  and  the  duke  was  sent  beyond 
sea  by  Cron[iwell. 

The  king's  statue  in  the  exchange  was  thrown 
down,  and  the  following  words  were  inscribed  on 
the  pedestal ;  "  exit  tyrannus,  regum  ultimus,'* 
The  tyrant^  the  last  of  the  kings  is  gone. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton,  the*  earl  of  Holland,  and 
lord  Capel,  were  soon  after  tried  by  a  new  high 
court  of  justice,  condemned  for  treason,  and  exe« 
cuted, 

Charles  died  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
24<th  of  his  reign ;  he  left  six  children ;  Charies, 
born  in  1630 ;  James,  duke  of  York,  i)orn  in  J  6SS  ; 
Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  born  in  1641  ;  Mary, 
iprincessof  Orange,  born  in  1631  ;  Elizabeth,  bom 
in  16dS;  and  Henrietta,  afterwards  duchess  of 
Orleans,  born  in  1644. 

This  unfortunate  prince,  considered  first  as  a  man, 
was  endowed  to  such  an  eminent  degree  with  all 
the  qualifications,  the  most  essential  in  private  life, 
that  it  may  be  said  of  him  without  any  exaggera* 
tion,  that  he  was  the  Worthiest  gentleman,  the  best 
husband,  the  best  father,  the  best  friend,  the  best 
master,  and  the  best  christian  in  his  three  king- 
doms. He  was  of  a  middling  stature,  robust  and 
well  proportioned ;  his  features  were  regular  and 
agreeable,  though  ever  marked  with  a  deep  impres* 
sion  of  melancholy.  As  to  his  kingly  virtues,  he 
certainly  possessed  many.  To  very  good  sense, 
»nd  enlightened  understanding,  he  united  a  great 
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facility  and  purity  of  elocution,  but  with  ^uch  a 
srelf  diffidence,  that  it  often  made  him  change  his 
own  opinion  for  a  worse,  and  follow  the  advice  of 
men  whose  judgment  was  for  inferior  to  his  own ; 
and  none  of  whom  could  supply  that  want  of  fore- 
.  sight,  which  was  one  of  his  principal  and  most  &« 
tsd  imperfections.  In  personal  courage  and  intrepi- 
dity, he  never  was  deficient ;  but  unfortunately,  he 
was  particularly  so,  as  to  that  strength  of  mind, 
that  energy  of  resolution  and  enterprise,  which  could 
alone  enable  him  to  extricate  himself  from  those 
difficult  and  critical  circumstances  in  which  the  un- 
warrantable imprudence  and  presumption  of  his 
father  had  thrown  the  government  at  the  latter 
end  of  his  life.  James  L  the  greatest  arguer  that' 
ever  sat  on  the  throne,  relying  on  the  strength  of 
his  arguments,  deemed  it  adequate  to  maintain  as 
constitutional,  those  encroachments  of  discretionary 
power  and  stretches  of  prerogative,  which  queen 
Elizabeth  had  frequently  employed,  without  any 
opposition,  as  they  were  powerfully  supported,  both 
by  her  unparalleled  popularity,  and  by  the  con* 
viction  of  her  loving,  her  adoring  subjects,  that 
every  thing  she  did,  was  for  their  happiness  and 

Erosperity.  James,  in  succeeding  to  her  throne, 
ad  neither  succeeded  to  her  popularity  por  to  her 
wisdom  ;  therefore,  his  claims  supported  only  by 
precedents  of  former  reigns,  which  savoured  strong- 
ly of  arbitrary  power,  being  unwarily  submitted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  parliament,  and  of  the  whole 
nation,  by  the  publication  of  all  the  royal  and  par« 
liamentary  speeches  on  the  subject,  were  at  first 
contested  as  unconstitutional,  and  soon  after,  .gene- 
rally opposed  as  altogether  tyrannical.  Instructed, 
however,  by  his  fether,  to  consider  them  as  an  he- 
reditary right,  which  they  were  in  duty  bound  to 
transmit,  to  their  successors,  Charles  engaged  in 
that  fatal  quarrel,  at  a  time  when,  instead  of  doing 
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any  thing  to  obtain  some  popularity,  fe  had  ex- 
cited a  general  outcry  by  his  unbounded  fondness, 
favours,  and  confidence  for  an  unworthy  fevoutite  5 
for  that  very  Buckingham,  whose  insolence  and  in- 
capacity were  the  least  vices,  and  who,  having  long 
been  deservedly  despised  by*"  Charles,  found  means 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  him,  by  following  him 
as  hi§  squire  in  his  knight-errant  journey  to  Spain, 
and  carried  so  far  his  criminal  envy  against  the  loyal 
and  really  useful  friends,  both  of  James  I.  and 
Charles,  as  to  induce  them,  among  other  instances, 
to  reward  the  meritorious  services  and  fidelity  of 
the  earl  of  Bristol,  by  exiling  him  to  his  country 
seat,  and  bringing  soon  after  against  him  an  accu* 
^  satioA  o^f  high  treason. 

These  were  the  most  capital  faults  of  the  earliest 
part  of  Charles's  reign.  Their  consequences  soon 
became  so  serious  and  so  alarming,  that  a  revolu- 
tion would  have  rapidly  ensued,  had  it  not  been 
stopped  by  a  timely  dissolution  of  the  parliament. 
It  is  even  probable,  that  it  would  have  been  defini- 
tively prevented,  had  Charles  persevered  in  his  wise 
resolution  not  to  call  any  more  of  those  assemblies, 
until  the* re voluti6niry  ferment,  which  agitated  and 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  whole  nation,  was  com- 
pletely extinguished.  He  might  have  easily  pro- 
longed the  interval,  by  coDtintiing  to  manage  the 
government  and  administration  of  public  aflairs, 
with  the  same  wisdom,  good  Order  and  economy, 
which  he  successfully  displayed  during  the  first  ten 
years,  the  happiest  period  the  English  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. Ten  years  more  would  have  enabled  him 
to  still  increase  their  happiness,  by  further  allevia- 
tions of  taxes,  encouragements  to  agriculture,  in* 
dustry  and  commerce.  By  endearing  himself 
through  those  means,  to  the  generality  of  his^  sub- 
jects, he  would  have  convinced  them,  that  if  he 
wisfaMsd  for  power,  it  was  neither  out  of  tyranny  or 
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ambition,  but  out  of  benevolence,  and  for  their  weU 
fare.  He  might  then  have  assembled  a  parliament, 
without  any  apprehension  of  the  least  encroachment 
upon  his  legal  authority,  as  it  would  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  unanimous  acclamations  of  a  loving 
and  grateful  nation.  But  unfortunately,  after  near- 
ly ten  years  of  a  complete  and  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity, Charles,  misled  by  his  religious  zeal,  was  in- 
duced to  establish  rafher  by  authority  than  persua- 
sion, the  English  liturgy  and  episcopacy  in  Scodand, 
where  the  creed  of  the  presbyter ian  sect,  almost 
generally  prevailed.  The  immediate  consequence  o£ 
this  fatal  attempi:,  was  a  war  of  religion,  or  rather 
of  fanatadsm,  in  which  the  Scottish  presbyterians 
not  only  stirred  up,  but  powerfully  supported  by 
their  English  brethren,  who  composed  the  great 
majority  of  the  late  parlia.ments,  and  were  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  king,  were  enabled  to 
raise  such  considerable  forces,  as  obliged  the  king  to 
le\ry  an  army  against  them.  But  this  expence  hav- 
ing more  than  exhausted  all  his  resources  and 
economies,  he  was  to  provide  for  extraordinary  sup- 
plies to  support  that  army,  and  as  such  as  he  want^ 
ed  could  not  be  procured  by  means  authorized 
either  by  the  constitution  or  by  precedents,  for  he 
always  scrupled  to  employ  any  other  ;  he  found,  or 
thought  himself  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of 
calling  a  parliaments  But  this  assembly  discover- 
ed in  their  first  sitting,  such  violent  and  se- 
ditious dispositions,  as  to  compel  him  to  dissolve 
them  after  a  session  of  twenty-three  days.  Hap- 
py if  such  a  warning  had  made  him  aware,  that 
the  time  was .  not  vet  come  when  he  could  ex^ 
pect  any  assistance  firom  parliaments.  But  there 
occur  sometimes :  in  the  course  of  human  affsurs 
some  desperate  circumstance,  when  nothing  can  be 
dpne  but  faults,  even  when  inaction  is  one  pf 
ibe  worst.    Jhe  situatiott^of  Charles  waSi  gp  much 
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-SO9  that  every  step  he  took  advanced  lus  fajbe.    Six 
months  from  the  last  dissolution  were  no  sooner 
elapsed  than  he  convoked  another  parliament.  ,Thb 
new  assembly^  mostly  composed  of  the  most  ardent 
presbyterians,  perceiving,  from  the  necesdties  of  the 
crown,  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  regal 
authority  must  fall  into  a  total  subordination  under 
popular  assemblies,  struck  almost  all  at  once  the 
most  dedsive  blow^.    In  a  few  weeks  the  two  most 
powerful  ministers,  and  the  most  devoted  to  the 
king,  Strafford  and  Laud,  were  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  and  daily  expected  to  be  tried  for  their  life  ; ' 
two  other  ministers  had,  by  their  flight  alone,  escap* 
€d  the  same  fate.    The  whole  sovereign  power  was 
transferred  to  the  commons,  while  Charles,  expect^ 
ing  to  regsdn  the  confidence  of  his  people  by  an  un- 
bounded compliance,  remained  passive  during  these 
vi<dent  usurpations  of  all  his  rights.    Nay,  by  giv- 
ing his  assent  to  that  audacious  bill,  enacting,  that 
the  parliament  could  never  be  dissolved  but  with 
the  consent  of  both  houses,  he  became  the  most 
dangerous  accomplice  of  his  own  ruin,  and  the  pa-^ 
tron  of  that  long  parliament,  who  cemented  with  his 
royal  blood  the  overthrow  of  his  throne  and  of  th^ 
monarchy.      All  his  measures,  from  the  beginnin] 
of  the  last  war  with  Scotland,  were  attended  witl 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  ;  principally  his 
calling  a  parliament  at  such  a  critical  juncture ;  his 
appointing  for  the  pbce  of  their  meeting  London, 
where  his  enemies  were  the  most  powerful  and  nu* 
merous;  instead  of  York,   where  he  was  at  that 
time,  and  where  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  and  neighbourhood  were  warmly  devoted  to 
him ;  his  opening  the  session  before  the  conclusion 
of  his  treaty  with  the  Scots»  and  transferring  its 
continuation  to  London,  where  it  was  obvious  that 
the  Scottish  and  English  presbyterians  would  imme* 
diately  unite  together,  and  strenuously  support  each 
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other  in  their  respective  pretensions.  AH  these 
mouures  were  undoubtedly  as  many  capital  faults, 
every  one  of  whidi  was  pr^^ant  with  the  utmost 
danger.  However,  as  all  ot  them  must  be  ascribed 
to  his  want  of  foresight,  none  can  alter  in  the  least 
the  high  veneration,  nor  soften  the  deep  sorrow 
due  to  his  unparalleled  virtues  and  calamities.  But 
his  assent  to  the  bill  of  attainder  and  execution  of 
Straifbrd,  though  he  was  induced  to  give  it  by  the 
solicitations  of  his  whole  council,  the  supplications 
and  terrors  of  his  queen,  should  be  an  indeUble  stain 
to  his  memory,  had  not  that  fault,  that  great  fault, 
been  the  constant  object  of  his  bitterest  remorse  to 
the  la^t  moment  of  his  life ;  when  he  solemnly  de^ 
dared  on  the  scaffold,  that  though  innocent  towards 
hispeople,  his  punishment  was  just  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  for  having  suffered  the  unjust  sentence  against 
Strafford  to  be  executed.  The  less  he  could  forgive 
himself  for  it,  the  more  he  is  entitled  to  history's 
indulgence.  How  could  the  severity  of  future  ages 
be  not  disarmed  in  favour  of  a  prince  so  virtuous,,  so 
magnanimous^  and  so  benevolent  as  to  write  a  few 
weeks  previous  to  his  murder,  to  his  son  the  prince 
of  Wales,  the  letter  of  which  the  following  passages 
are  the  conclusion : — 

**  By  what  hath  been  said,  you  see  how  iMg  I 
•^  have  laboured  in  the  search  of  peace ;  do  not  you 
^  be  disheartened  to  tread  in  the  same  steps.  Use 
"  all  worthy  means  to  restore  yourself  to  your 
^*  rights ;  but  prefer  the  way  of  peace ;  shew  the 
•*  greatness  of  your  mind,  rather  to  conquer  your 
"  enemies  by  pardoning  than  by  punishing.  If  you 
*^  saw  how  unmanly  and  unchristian  the  implacaUe 
♦*  disposition  is  in  our  ill-wishers,  ybu  vK)uld  avoid 
•*  that  spirit.  Censure  us  not  for  having  psu-ted 
•^  with  so  much  of  our  right ;  the  price  was  great^ 
**  but  the  commodity  was  security  to  us,  peace  to 
^  my  people}  and  I  am  ccmfident  that  another  par«> 


"  liament  would  remember  how  useful-  a-  kbg's 
**  power  is  to  a  people's  liberty ;    of  liow  much 
*^  power  J  divested  myself,  tkat  I  and  they  might 
•'  meet  once   again  in  a  parliamentary  way,    in 
"  order  to  agree  the  bounds  of  prince  and  people. 
"  Give  belief  to  my  experience,  never  to  a£fect 
*^  ntore  greatness  or  prerogative  than  what  is  really 
*5  and  intrinsically  for  the  good  of  the  subjects,  not 
**  the  satisfaction  of  favourites^    If  you  thus  use  it, 
*'  you  will  never  want  mteans  to  be  a  father  to  all, 
<^  and  a  bountiful  prince  to  any  whom  you  indine 
**  to  -be  extraordinary  gracious  to.    You  may  per- 
f  ^  ceive,  that  all  men  entrust  their  treasure  where  it 
f^  returns  them  interest;  and  if  a  prince,  like  the 
*^  jsea,  receives   and  repays  all  the  fresh  streams 
^'  which  the  rivers  intrust  with  him,  they  will  not 
^^  grudge,  but  pride  themselvea  to  make  him  up  an 
^'  ocean.     These  considerations   may    make  you 
as  great  a  prince  as  your  father  is  a  low  one ;  and 
your  state  may  be  so  much  the  more  established, 
^^  as  mine  hath  been  shaken  ;  for  our  subjects  have 
**  learned,  I  dare  say,  that  victories  over  their  prhi* 
^^  ces  are  but  triumpJts  aver  themselves^  and  so  mil 
'*  more  Mmnillinglif  hearken  to  changes  hereafter. 
**  The  English  nation  are  a  sober  people,  however 
at  present  infatuated.    I  know  not  but  this  may 
be  the  last  time  I  may  speak  to  you,  or  to  the 
world  ]K]blicly.    i  am  sensible  into  what  hands  I 
am  h&en ;  and  yet,  I  bless  God,  I  have  those  in*^ 
ward  refreshments  which  the  malice  of  my  ene* 
mies  cannot  perturb.   I  have  learned  to  be  busy 
^^  myself  by  retiring  into  myself,  and  therefMe  can 
^'  the  better  digest  what  behis  me,  not  doubting 
^^  but  God's  providence  will  restrain  our  enemies* 
^^  power,  and  turn  their  fiercenes  into  his  praise. 
^f  To  conclude,  if  God  gives  you  success,  use  it 
'^  humbly,  and  be  ever  hr  from  revenge.    If  Ke 
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restores  you  to  your  right  on  hard  conditions, 
whatever  you  promise  keep.  These  men,  who  have 
**  violated  laws  which  they  were  Sound  to  preserve, 
f^  will  find  their  triumph  fiiU  of  trouble.  But  do 
*'  not  you  think  any  thing  in  the  world  worth  at* 
*'  taining  by  foul  and  unjust  means." 

The  most  conspicuous  passages  in  the  immortal 
will  of  the  late  king  of  France,  bear,  evidently,  2: 
great  likeness  with  many  parts  of  this  letter,  as  there 
is  also  a  great  similarity  both  between  the  charac« 
lers,  the  virtues,  the  situations,  and  the  £pite,  for 
ever  deplorable,  of  these  two  unfortunate  monarchs, 
and  the  principal  circumstances  of  the  two  great  revo< 
lutions  to  which  both  of  them  have  fallen  victims. 
But  as  tlus  parallel  has  been  often  made,  and  would 
hr  exceed  the  plan  and  the  limits  of  this  work,  I 
shall  confine  myself  in  observing  the  most  material 
di&reilces  v^hich  existed  between  the  English  and 
the  French  revolutions.  The  primary  causes  of  the 
former  were  the  pretended  encroachments  of  the 
king  upon  the  privileges  of  the  people,  by  illegal 
stretches  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  promoters 
of  this  revolution  were  the  presbyterians,  who 
thought  of  no  better  remedy  to  the  evil,  than  in- 
vading themselves  the  king's  authority,  to  establish 
a  new  modelled  government,  in  which  they  admit- 
ted a  king,  but  with  no  other  power  than  that  of 
being  the  submissive  instrument  of  their  own  ;  par* 
ticularly  in  enforcing  the  substitution  of  the  tenets 
of  their  sect  to  those  of  the  English  church*  They 
were  supported  at  least  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  govjtrnment,  by  the  new-born  faction  of  the 
independents,  who  aimed  at  the  complete  abolition 
of  the  xoonsaachy^  to  establish  a  democratical  govern- 
ment and  religion.  Their  instruments  were  the 
lower  (lasses  of  the  people  and  the  army ;  their 
naje^Qs,  t^.  fiennons  of  the  presbyterian  preachers^ 
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seditkHis  addresses  and  petitions,  which  they  found 
nieahs  to  procure,  and  at  last  a  civil  war.  The  pri- 
mary cause  or  occasion  of  the  French  revolution, 
was  a  difference  of  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half 
between  the  expenses  and  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
Its  pfdmotcrs  were  the  new  philosophers  or  philoso^ 
phists,  hot-headed  sectaries  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau^ 
who  wanted  to  establish  thef  English  constitution  in 
Fratifce,  Improved  by  a  general  toleration  of  all  re- 
figions,  and  by  transferring  to  the  nation,  or,  rather 
to  the  disposal  of  its  representatives,  all  the  posses* 
sions  of  the  catholic  clergy.  Their  auxiliaries  were 
a  set  of  self-conceited  orators,  who  wanted  a  govern- 
ment with  public  and  frequent  assemblies  for  the 
display  of  their  talents,  and  the  new*born  faction  of 
furious  democrats,  c^HedjacobinSy  from  the  convent 
where  they  first  assembled.  Their  instruments  were 
not  only  the  lowest  class  of  the  people,,  but  the 
vitest  scumc  of  the  rabble  of  all  the  provinces,  and 
even  of  foreign  countries,  sets  of  banditti,  known 
tnder  the  names  of  sans,  culottes^  patriots^  Mar-- 
seillois,  &a  Their  means  were,  the  assassination 
cf  the  nobles  supposed  to  be  aw^ycra/^,  the  plun- 
der and  conflagration  of  their  castles  and  country 
houses,  the  imprisonment  of  all  persons  pretended 
to  be  suspected  of  being  suspiciotis^  the  massacre  of 
the  prisoners,  the  nogades  and  mtraillades  en  masse ^ 
the  revolutionary  tribunals^  the  permanent  guilio-x 
tines,  as  more  expeditious  than  the  hanging  at  the 
lanthamSj  and  immense  sums  of  paper  mpney  called 
assignatSj  which,  when  their  total  amounts  wa& 
raised  to  forty  milliards,  dwindled  into  nothing,  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  bearers. 

Cromwell,  the  leader  of  the  English  revolution, 
was  enabled  by  his  extensive  capapty,  abilities,  en- 
terprising genius,  and  energy,  to  form  and  execgite 
the  boldest  and  most  enlarged  projects,    Theinr 
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famous  wretches  who  took  the  lead  of  the  French 
revolution  in  its  last  stages,  were  no  less  coiispicu* 
ous  by  their  ignorance  and  stupidity,  than  by  the 
bloody  ferocity  of  their  temper. 

Lewis  XVI.  had  for  his  accusers  and  judges  the 
whole  assembly  called  corwention,  and  consisting  of 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  deputies,  not  of  the 
French  nation,  thank  God,  as  neither. the  clergy 
nor  the  nobility  of  that  time  were  members  of  those 
electoral  assemblies,  out  of  which  all  the  honfest 
citizens  of  every  class  prudently  sechided  themselves^ 
or  were  violently  expelled  by  threats  and  insults, 
which  transferred  all  the  elections  to  the  votes  of 
the  rabble.  The  convention  was  thus  necessarily 
composed  of  their  representatives  only,  and  they 
proved  worthy  of  their  constituents.  Charles's  trial 
took  place  on  a  charge  brought  against  him,  not  by 
parliament,  as  it  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the 
house  of  peers,  nor  even  by  the  house  of  commons^ 
but  by  a  vote  passed  in  the  same  place  where  thai 
house  held  its  sittings,  and  by  sixty  members  of 
it,  picked  out  for  that  very  purpose,  and  for  ap* 
pointing  a  high  court  of  justice  for  that  infamous 
prosecution,  while  more  than  two  hundred  of  their 
colleagues  were  violently  expelled  from  the  house^ 
a  complete*  demonstration,  that  a  gr^t  majority  of 
the  commons  would  have  voted  against  it,  which 
precludes  all  possibility  of  considering,  in  any  re- 
spect, the  murder  of  Charles  I.  as  a  national  offence  ^ 
and  if  the  English  loyalty  has  been  so  warm  in  pro- 
moting the  institution  of  a  solemn,  mournful,  and 
annual  expiation  for  it,  it  is  only  to  trspisinit  to  the 
remotest  ages  the  memory  of  the  indignation  and 
abhorrence  of  the  nation  for  that  monstrous  ini* 
quity;  a  nlagnanimous  and  honourable  example^ 
which^  sooner  or  later,  will  be  imitated  .in  France  ; 
and  the  day  so  fondly  anticipated  by  the  unanimous 
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wisbes  of  the  whde  nation,  tbe,  accompfices  of  Ro« 
bespierre  only  excepted^  may  possibly  be  not  very 
far  off.  '         : 

There  remains  a  i^culiar.  disparity,  worth  notic- 
ing, between  the  character  of  Charles  I.  and  Lewis 
XVL  The  latter,  though  endowed  with  the  same 
personal  courage  and  intrejndity  as  Charles,  was 
much  more  deficient  in  that  vigour  of  resolution 
which  the  situation  of  botli  so  essentially  required 
Bat  what  is  stUl  more  remarkable,  that  the  histoiy 
of  Charles  L  which  Lewis  never  failed  to  read 
evciy  day  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  instead  of  pointing  out  to  him 
the  measures  which,  duly  considering  the  difference 
of  drcumstances,  he  was  to  pursue  or  to  avoid, 
proved,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  pernidous  of  all 
instructions  to  him,  impressed  as  he  was,  from  the 
insurrection  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  1 780, 
with  the  idea,  that  his  own  murder  must  absolutely 
be  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  revdution ;  his  con- 
stant an:siety  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  made 
him  wish  above  all  things  that  the  name  of  the 
French  nation  >ihould  never  be  stained  with  the  in* 
delible  stigma  of  such  an  execraUe  deed,  which,  he 
thou^t,  .could  be  prevented  only  by  a  private  assas* 
sination  ;  and  as^fae  had  entirely  inade  up  his  mind 
about  it,  his  whole  attention  in  Charles's  history, 
was  ever  fi^^d  on  those  measures  which  had,  or 
might  have  :been>  construed  into  acts  of  treason 
agamst  the  nation.  Thence  his  unshaken  resolution 
of  never  employing  his  armies  against  any  revolu- 
tionary commotion,  though  it  was  univei^saUy  ac« 
knowledged.  by  all  parties,  that,  had  the  king  ap-> 
pearedin  arms  at  the  head  of  a  few  of  his  troops, 
all  the  revolutionary  schemes  or  conspiracies,  and 
the  revolution  itself,  would  instantly  have  been  at 
an  end.  Charles's  conduct  in  the  English  revoluti^ 
on  sufficiently  evinces  that  he  would  never  have  com* 
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mkted  such  a  fault,  nor  would  he  have  hesitated,  in 
many  favourable  occasions  lliat  occurred,  to  dissolve 
the  national  assembly,  as  he  had  four  times  dis^lved 
his  parfiaments ;  and  this  measure,  secured  by  the 
mere  appearance  of  a  few  troops,  would  have  been 
no  less  efficacious  for  the  immediate  overthrow  of 
the  revolution ;  thence  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  had 
he  been  king  of  France  at  that  period,  the  French 
revolution  never  would  have  taken  place*  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  consider  how  far  Lewis  XVI,  was 
from  harbouring  any  jealousy  about  his  prerogative, 
or  any  idea  of  enlarging  it  by  encroachments  upon 
the  privileges  or  liberties  of  the  people,  and  how 
readily  he  consented  to  the  redress,  of  all  grievances 
on  that  respect,  we  might  perhaps  as  fiadrly  conclude 
from  it,  that  had  he  been,  king  o£  England  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution^  his  &H  and  easy  compliance 
to  the  demands,  with  wbich  it  was*  introduced, 
would  have  not  left  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  ifxit. 
Happy,  however,  the  nation,  whose  wisdom,  enligh- 
tened by  that  very  catastrophe,- 'both  on  the  neces** 
sity  and  means  of  preventing  for  ever /its  recurrence, 
has  finally  attained  that  glorious  end,  by  more  pre* 
dse  laws^  by  better  ascertaining  the  sovereign's 
powers  and  preri^ativc,  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
$he  subjects,  a  settlement  which  secures  an  everlast- 
ing prosperity  and  eternal  peace  to  the  cdimtry; 
unless  fra^atic  demagogy^  mistaken  for  patriotism,  or 
base  servility  for  loyalty,  should  ever  obtain  the 
majority  in  the  parliament. 

Some  doubts  have  been  entertained  about  the  sin- 
cerity of  Charles's  attachment  to  the  protestant  re- 
ligion ;  it  has  even  been  conjectured  that,  when  in 
Spain,  his  reconciliation  to  the  catholic  church  had 
been  completely  settled ;  and^  thw  opinion  might  be 
inferred  in  some  measure  from  a  letter  he  wrote,  to 
pope  Gregory  XV.  in  answer  to  that  he  had  receiv- 
ed  from  his  holiness,  respecting  the  dispensation  he 
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wanted  for  his  marriage  with  the  Spanish  infanta. 
This  letter,  very  incorrectly  written  in  Latin,  has 
been  still  more  incorrectly  translated  in  English,  by 
the  compiler  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi. 
p.  133^  The  original  of  it  is  in  the  British  Muse- 
um,  (Harleian  MSS.  No.  6987,  Royal  Letters,  voL 
ii.) ;  it  concludes  with  this  paragraph  t— ^ 

''  Sed  sanctitas  vestra  hoc  sibi  persuasionem  ha- 
beat,  earn  nostram  esse  semper  in  posterum  £u- 
turam  moderationem,  ut  non  solum  quam  lon- 
gissime  a  nobis  remoyebimus,^  atque  ab  omni 
^^  demum  actu  temperabimus  qui  aliquam  prse  se 
^^  speciem  ferat  nos  a  Romana  catholica  rellgione 
*^  abhorrere,  sed  omnes  potius  captabimus  occasiones 
«<  quo  lene  benigneque  rerum  processu,  sinistrae 
*'  onmes  suspiciones,  e  medio  penitus  tollantur ;  ut 
,"  sic|it  cranes  unam  et  individuam  trinitatem  et 
"  unicum  christum  crucifixum  publice  profitemur j 
^'  ita  in  unam  tantummodo  fidem,  in  ecclesiam 
^^  unam  unanimiter  coalescamus.  Quod  ad  effectum^ 
*'  demus  labores  omnes  et  vigilias,  et  quodcum-  , 
^*  que  itidem  periCulum,  quod  inde  rebus  nostris 
*'  aut  personae  poterit  imminere,  si  facto  opus  erit, 
^*  parve  pendemus/' 

**  But  your  holiness  may  be  assured  that  hence- 
"  forth  our  moderation,  upon  all  occasions,  will  be 
**  such  that  we  will  not  only  as  much  as  possible  de- 
"  cline  and  entirely  abstain  from  every  act  which 
**  would  tend  to  indicate  that  we  abhor  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  but  will  rather  seize  every  occa- 
sion, and  gently  use  every  means  by  which  all 
prejudicial  suspicions  may  be  gradually  set  at  rest, 
and  completely  eradicated ;  for  as  we  publicly  pro- 
fess a  trinity  one  and  indivisible,  and  one  crucified 
«  Christ  J  so  should  we  now  unanimously  concur 
**  in  one  only  faith,  in  one  church  ;  which,  that  we 
may  effect,  we  shall  treat  every  labour,  every 
care,  and  indeed  every  danger  that  can  possibly 
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thereby  happen  to  our  fortune  or  our  person  as 
^  of  slight  importance,  should  it  be  necessary  to 
*'  incur  the  risk/' 

If  we  consider  this  paragraph  as  a  candid  profes- 
sion of  Charles's  religious  principles,  uninfluenced 
by  any  view  of  inducing  the  pope  not  to  protract 
any  longer  the  dispensation  for  his  marriage ;  we 
find  that  he  sincerely  wished  that  the  catholics  and 
protestants,  equally  admitting  the  mysteries  of  the 
trinity  and  redemption,  should  concur  in  one  faith 
and  in  one  church.  He,  however,  persevered  to  the 
last  in  the  protestant  creed,  and  even  died  a 
martyr  for  it,  by  his  invincible  resistance  to  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy. 

The  same  manuscript,  at  the  British  Museum, 
contains  also  aH  the  letters  written  by  Charles  from 
Spain  to  his  father,  and  the  answers  of  James,  al- 
ways jointly  addressed  to  his  son  and  to  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  in  these  words,  "  My  sweet  boys ;" 
calling  Charles,  "  Babi/y'  and  the  duke,  *•  Steirde. 
Charles's  letters  to  his  father  begin  by  these  words, 
**  Dear  dad  and  gossip  /"  they  are  signed  *^  Your 
^'  baby  Charles,^'  and  subscribed  by  the  duke, 
"  Your  mqjesty^s  most  humble  slave  and  dog^ 
"  Steinter 

It  appears  that  the  word  dog  has  continued  to  be 
an  endearing  name,  at  least  in  the  royal  epistolary 
style,  for  as  late  as  queen  Anne's  reign,  many  of  her 
letters  to  viscount  ViHifers,  the  originals  of  which 
are  at  the  British  Museum,  in  the  same  volume, 
begin  by  the  words,  "  My  kind  dog.** 
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COMMONWEALTH. 

Am.  1649. 

The  king's  murder  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  overspread  England  with  confusion  and 
innumerable  disorders.      livery  party,   or  rather 
«very  man,  had  his  plan  ready  made  for  a  new- 
modelled  republic,  which  he  wanted  to  impose,  even 
by  force,  on  his  fellow  citizens.     The  leveBers  loud- 
ly claimed  an  equal  division  of  power  and  property. 
The  sect  known  under  the  name  of  millenarians^ 
or  fifth  monarchy-men,  insisted  on  the  total  aba- 
lition  of  all  human  powers  and  government  for  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  which  they  pretended  to 
be  at  hand.     The  antinomians  asserted,  that  th6 
obligations  of  morality  and  natural  law  Were  sus*- 
pended,  and  that  the  electa  guided  by  an  intemai 
principle  more  perfect  and  divine^  were  Superior  to 
the  beggarly  elements  of  justice  and  humanity.    The 
presby terians,  who  had  been  the  contrivers,   the 
promoters,  and  the  leaders  of  the  whole  revolution, 
its  last  bloody  scene  only  excepted,  enraged  at  the 
present  insignificancy  of  their  situation,  on  seeing 
all  the  powers  they  had  so  violently  invaded  upon 
the  king,  wrested  out  of  their  hands  by  the  petty 
fisiction  of  the  independents,  their  associates,  much 
inferior  to  them  in  numbers,  but  whose  superior 
audacity  more  than  over  balanced  the  difFerencei 
ITie  nobility  and  more  considerable  gentry,  degrad- 
ed from  their  rank  and  plundered  of  their  property^ 
expressed    the   highest    indignation  against    their 
worthless  adversaries.    The  republican  independent 
faction,  to  which  belonged  the  sixty  members  pick- 
ed out  of  the  house  of  comntons,  and  novV  styling 
themselves^  the  parliament,  hud  violently  us«I)ed 
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the  whole  government,  and  were  strongly  supported 
by  an  army  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  men,  of  which 
that  assembly  had  assumed  the  command.  But  this 
support  could  not  be  safely  relied  on,  as  those  fanatic 
soldiers,  accustomed  to  indulge  every  chimera  in 
politics,  every  frenzy  in  religion,  discovered  very 
little  inclii^ation  to  submit  to  civil  subordination , 
though  they  admitted  some  maxims  of  military  obe- 
dience, and  were  always  ready  to  break  out  into 
any  new;  disorder  which  would  offer  them  the  pros- 
pect of  success. 

Above  these  jarring  passions  and  unsettled  hu- 
mours stood  Oliver  Cromwell,  calmly  observing  and 
invisibly  ruling  them  all  by  his  mighty  influence,  so 
as  to  direct  each  of  them  in  the  very  path  where 
they  could  better  forward  his .  ambitious  designs 
when  ripe  for  execution*  Hating  monarchy  while  a 
subject,  and  equality  while  a  citizen,  that  extraor- 
dinary man  was  equally  qualified  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  men  of  the,  lowest  class,  by 
.what  was  mean,  vulgar,  and  even  ridiculous  iit  his 
manners,  as  to  command  obedience  from  the  highest 
by  what  was  ^eat,  daring;  and  enterprising.  Fa- 
fniliax  to  buffoonery  with  the  meanest  centincl,  he 
ever  kept  his  authority  j  transported  to  a  degree  of 
madness  with  religious  extacies,  he  never  forgot  the 
political  purposes  to  which  they  might  serve ;  and 
while  he  seemingly  maintained  all  orders  of  men 
under  the  obedience  of  parliament,  he  secretly  paved 
the  way,  by  his  artifice  and  courage,  to  his  own  un- 
limited authority. 

The  parliament  readmits  a  few  of  their  excluded 
members^  who  basely  submit  to  the  condition  o£ 
signing  an  approbation  of  whatever  had  been  done 
in  their  absence  with  regard  to  the  king's  trial. 
The  greater  part  rejecting  such  a  shameful  con- 
dition, a  few  writs  are  issued  for  some  new  elec- 
tions.   They  appoint  a  c;ouncii  of  state,  ccMisisting 
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of  thirty-eight  members,  to  execute  the  laws,  receive 
all  addresses,  give  orders  to  all  generals  and  admirals, 
and  digest  all  business,  before  submitting  them  to 
the  consideration  of  the  parliament,  who  pretended 
to  be  now  entirely  employed  in  framing  a  plan  of 
a  new  representation,  and-  professed  that  as  soon  afl 
it  should  be  ready,  they  would  restore  the  power 
to  the  people,  from  whom  they  acknowledged  to 
have  entirely  derived  it. 

The  enmity  of  the  Scots  against  the  independents, 
who  had  prevented  the  settlement  of  the  presby terian 
discipline  in  England,  induces  them  to  reject  the 
republican  form  of  government  which  the  English 
parliament  invited  them  to  adopt.  They  resolve 
still  to  adhere  to  monarchy,  and  proclainj  Charles  II. 
but  on  condition  '*  of  his  good  behaviour  and  strict 
^  observance  of  the  covenant,  and  his  entertaining 

no  other  persons  about  him  but  such  as  were 

godly  men,  and  faithful  to  that  obligation."  The 
parliament  having  no  pretence  to  interpose  in  their 
a&irs,  allows  them  for  the  present  to  settle  their 
government  according  to  their  political  maxims. 
The  actual  state  of  things  in  Ireland  required  more 
immediately  the  attention  of  the  cBmmonwealth, 
and  projper  measures  for  subduing  that  country. 

In  support  of  the  royal  authority,  Ormond  had 
concluded  a  league  with  the  Irish  catholics,  but  the 
pope's  nuncio  had  prevailed  on  them  to  break  all 
alliance  with  protestants ;  and  Ormond,  pressed  both 
by  the  forces  of  the  parliament  and  the  Irish  rebels, 
luul,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of  Charles,  surrendered  « 
Dublin  and  the  forts  he  still  held,  and  retired  into 
France,  where  he  joined  the  royal  family.  The  earl 
of  danricard,  who  had  ever  preserved  his  loyalty, 
having  succeeded  in  expelling  the  nundo  out  of 
Irdand,  sent  a  deputation  to  Ormond,  inviting 
him  to  return  and  take  possession  of  \}is  govern* 
ment^ 
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Ormonde  on  his  afrival,  asgembles  an  army  of 
sixteen  thousand  men,  proclaims  the  king,  re- 
covers many  places  from  the  parliament,  and  threa- 
tens Dublin  with  a  siege.  Dundalk,  where  Monk 
commanded,  was  delivered  «p  by  the  garrison,  who 
mutinied  against  the  governor. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  is  elected  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Berks,  April  1 6th,  and  sits  in  the  house  of 
commons;  the  first  instance  of  this  kind. 

Order  of  the  parliament  for  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  late  king's  chiU 
dren^  to  be  under  the  tuition  of  the  countess  of 
Carlisle,  and  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
allowed  for  their  maintenance.  May  24th. 

The  English  commonwealth  being  brought  to  a 
tolerable  settlement,  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  no  longer  postponing  the  appointment  of  a 
lieutenant  for  Ireland.  The  presbyterians  endea- 
voured to  obtain  that  situation  for  Waller,  the  inde- 
pendents  for  Lambert,  and  Cromwell  secretly  aspired 
to  a  command,  where  he  saw  so  much  glory  might 
be  won  and  so  much  authority  acquired.  He  did 
not,  however,  form  the  demand  openly,  but  took 
<;are  to  have  his  name  proposed  to  the  council  of 
state  as  by  chance,  and  without  his  knowledge. 
3[iis  enemies  no  less  eagerly  concurred  than  his 
friends  to  appoint  him  to  that  important  office,  as 
they  desired  to  remove  him  to  a  distance,  and  take 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  gain  the  ascendant  over 
Fairfax,  whom  he  had  so  long  deceived  by  his 
hypocritical  professions.  Cromwell,  when  infcwrmed 
of  his  election,  affected  to  be  surprised,  and  to  hesi- 
tate with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  the  lieutenancy, 
Before  he  set  out  for  Ireland,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  compose  many  disorders  which  had  crept  in 
in  England,  and  particularly  the  dangerous  humours 
of  the  army.  1  he  levellers,  though  they  had  been 
for  a  time  suppressed  by  his  audacious  spirit,  stiU 
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continued  to  propagate  their  doctrines  among  the 
private  men  and  inferior  officers.  They  had 
framed  a  remonstrance^  and  sent  five  agitators  to 
present  it  to  the  general  and  council  of  war ;  these 
deputies  were  all  cashiered  with  ignominy  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial.  Another  having  carried 
sedition  farther  was  sentenced  to  death.  But  his 
execution  was  so  far  from  quelling  the  mutinou? 
spirit,  that  above  a  thousand  of  his  companions 
shewed  their  adherence  to  him  by  attending  his 
funeral,  with  black-  and  sea-green  ribbons  in  their 
hats.  A  disbanded  soldier  having  preached,  that 
the  time  was  now  come  when  the  community  of 
goods  would  be  renewed  among  christians,  led  out 
his  followers  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  and 
being  carried  before  the  general  he  refused  to  salute 
him,,  because  he  was  but  his  fellow  creature.  About 
four  thousand  assembled  at  Burford,  under  the 
command  of  a  man  who  had  been  formerly  con* 
demned  for  sedition,  but  pardoned  by  the  generah 
Colonel  Reynolds,  and  afterwards  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well, fell  upon  them  while  tmprepared  for  defence, 
and  took  four  hundred  prisoners,  some  of  whom 
were  capitally  punished,  and  the  rest  pardoned. 
This  tumultuous  spirit,  though  it  still  lurked  in  the 
army,  and  broke  out,  seemed  however  to  be  sup- 
pressed for  the  present. 

Petitions,  framed  in  the  same  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion, were  presented  to  the  parliament  by  Ueutenant- 
colonel  Lilburn,  who  had  been  formerly  prosecuted 
before  the  star-chamber  for  dispersing  seditious  li- 
bels. He  was  thrown  into  prison  as  a  promoter  of 
disturbances  in  the  commonwealth.  The  markets* 
women  applied  by  petition  for  his  release,  but  were 
now  desired  to  mind  their  household  affairs,  and  leave 
the  government  of  the  state  to  the  men.  Petitions 
from  aU  quaurters  strongly  manifested  the  sense  of 
the  people,  and  their  ardent  wishes  for  the  restera* 
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tion  of  their  laws  and  liberties.  The  laws  on  high 
treason  virere  enlarged  and  extended  to  verbal 
offences,  and  even  to  suspicious  intentions,  though 
they  had  never  appeared  in  any  overt  act  against 
the  state.  The  power  of  imprisonment,  of 'which 
the  petitio|i  'of  rights  had  bereaved  the  kin^,  was 
restored  to  the  council  of  state^  and  all  the  jails  ia 
England  were,  soon  filled  with  men,  whom,  the  jea- 
lousies and  fears  of  the  ruling  party  represented  as 
dangerous.  The  heavy  taxes  which  the  new  govern- 
ment had  continued,  increased  the  ill-will  under 
which  it  laboured.  Besides  the  customs  arid  excise 
ninety  thousand  pounds  a  month  were  levied  on 
land  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army.  The  seques- 
trations and  compositions  of  the  royalists,  the  sale  of 
the  crown  lands  and  of  the  dean  and  chapter  lands, 
though  they  yielded  great  sums,  were  not  sufficient 
to  support  the  vast  expences  and,  as  was  suspected,^ 
the  great  depredations  of  the  parliament  and  of  their 
creatures. 

Amidst  all  these  difficulties  Cromwell  collects  an 
army  of  twelve  thousand  men  in  the  west  of  Eng-^ 
land,  and  sends  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand 
horse  and  foot  to  strengthen  Jones,  an  excellent; 
officer,  formerly  a  lawyer,  which  enables  him  to  resist 
the  marquis  of  Ormbnd,  who  threatened  Dublin, 
and  had  b^gun  the  reparation  of  an  old  fort  which 
lay  at  the  gates  of  the  town.  Being  exhausted  with 
continual  fatigue  for  some  days,  he  had  retired  to  rest 
after  leaving  orders  to  keep  his  forces  under  arms.  He 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  noise  of  firing,  and 
starting  from  his  bed,  saw  every  thing  already  irv 
disorder  and  confusion.  Jones  had  sallied  out  with 
the  reinfprcemerit  newly  arrived^  and  attacking  thel 
party  employed  in  repairing  the  fort,  he  totally 
routed  them,  pursued  the  advantage,  fell  in  with 
the  army,  put  them  to  flight,  seized  aH  their  tentSj^ 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  re-entered  Dublin,  afteij 
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killing  one  thousand  men  and  taking  above  four 
thousand  prisoners.  Gromwdl  soon  after  2ir rived 
at  Dublin,  hastened  to  Tredah,  a  well  fortified 
town  with  a  strong  garrison.  Having  made  a  breach 
he  infiroediafely  giv^s  a  general  assault,  takes  the 
town,  and  puts  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword. 
Even  a  few  who  were  saved  by  the  soldiers  satiated 
with  blood,  were  next  day  miserably  butchered  by 
his  orders ;  a  barbarous  policy  intended  to  terrify 
the  other  garrisons  from  resistairice,  and  it  had  the 
desired  effect. 

*  From  Tfedah,  Cromwell  led  immediately  his  army 
to  Wexford.  The  garrison  after  a  slight  defence 
t>ffered  to  capitulate  ;  but  before  having  obtained  a 
cessation  they  imprudently  neglected  their  guards, 
and  the  English  army  rushed  in  upon  them.  The 
garrison  was  treated  with  the  same  severity  as  that 
pfTredahf 

Every  town  now  opened  its  gates  to  Cromwell 
without  any  resistance;  and  he  had  no  other  obsta- 
cle to  encounter  than  those  arising  from  the  ad- 
vanced season  and  the  fatigue  of  his  troops.  He  had 
so  far  advanced  with  his  army,  though  decayed  by 
fluxes  and  contagious  disten^ipers,  that  he  began  to 
find  it  difficult  either  to  subsist  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try or  to  retreat  to  his  own  garrisons.  But  while 
he  was  in  these  straits,  Cork,  Kinsale,  and  all  the 
English  garrisons  in  Munster  deserted  to  him.  Or-. 
mond,  whose  power  was  now  at  an  end,  Ic/ft  the 
island,  and  delegated  his  authority  to  Clanricard,  who 
found  affairs  so  desperate  as  to  admit  of  no  remedy. 
The  Irish  were  glad  to  embrace  banishment  as  a 
refuge,  Above  forty  thousand  of  them  passed  into 
foreign  service ;  and  Cromwell,  well  pleased  to  free 
the  island  from  enemies  who  never  could  be  cor- 
dially reconcikd  to  the  English,  gave  them  fiiU 
Uberty  and  leisure  for  their  emigration* 
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'  While  Cromwell  was  thus  flying  from  victory 
to  victory  in  Irel^d,  fortune,  ever  propitious  to 
the  bold,  was  preparing  for  him  more  important 
succes3es  In  Scotland.  Charles  IL  was  at  the  Hague 
when  sir  Joseph  Douglas  brought  him  intelligence 
that  he  was  proclainxed  king  by  the  Scottish  parlia^ 
m^nt ;  but  the  conditions  annexed  to  it  were  too 
hard  not  to  damp  almost  entirely  the  joy  which 
might  arise  from  his  being  recognised  sovereign  in 
one  of  .hi$  kingdoms ;  2iXid  as  the  prospect  of  a&irs 
in  Ireland  was  at  that  time  not  unpromising,  he  in- 
tended rather  to  try  his  fortune  in  that  kingdom, 
froin  which  he  expected  more  dutiful  submission* 
But  before  taking  any  final  resolution  about  it,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  depart  from  Holland,  where, 
thpiugh  the  people  were  very  much  attached  to  his 
interest,  the  states  were  uneasy  at  his  presence. 
They  dreaded  the  violent  and  haughty  dispositions 
of  the  English  commonwealth,  particularly  since  the 
death  of  Dorislaus,  their  envoy  to  Holland,  who 
haying  been  employed  as  assistant  to  the  high  court 
Qf  justice  who  condemned  the  late  king,  no  sooner 
arrived  at  the  Hague  than  some  royalists,  chiefly 
retainers  to  Montrose,  put  him  %o  death  as  the  first 
victim  to  their  murdered  sovereign. 

Chatles  having  passed  some  time  at  Paris  retired 
to  Jer^y,  where  his  authority  was  ^still  acknow* 
ledged«  There  he  received  a  deputy  from  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  in  Scotland,  who  informed  him  of 
the  conditions  to  which  he  must  necessarily  submit 
before  he  could  \ie  admitted  to  the  e:i^ercise  of  his 
authority.  He  returned  a  civil  answer  to  the  deputy 
and  desired  commissioners  to  meet  him  at  Bred:^^ 
in  order  to  enter  into  a  treaty  respecting  these  con* 
ditions.    Four  commissioners  were  accordingly  sent 
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to  him  at  Breda  but  without  any  power  of  treating 
as  their  ultimatum  was,  that  he  must  submit  without 
reserve  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him.  The 
terms  were  that  he  should  issue  a  proclamatioa 
banishing  from  court  all  excomnmnicated  persons, 
that  is,  all  tho^e  who,  und^r  Hamilton  or  Mohtrose^ 
had  ventured  their  lives,  for  his  family ;  that  no 
English  subject  who  bad.  served  against  the  Scottish 
parliament  should  be  allowed  to  approach  him ;  that 
he  should  bind  himself  by  his  royal  promise  to  take 
the  covenant ;  that  he  should  ratify  all  acts  of  par* 
liament  by  which  the  presbyterian  government,  the 
directory  of  worship,  the  confession  of  faith,  and 
the  catechism  were  established;,  and  that  in  civil 
afiairs  he  should  entirely  conform  himself  to  th^  dir 
rectipn  of  theparUament,  and  in  ecclesiastical  to  that 
of  the  assembly. 

Most  of  Charles's  English  counsellors  dissuaded 
him  from  accepting  conditions  so  disadvantageous 
and  dishonourable,  while  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  others  of  his  Scotch  friends^ 
desirous  of  returning  home  in  his  retinue,  earnestly 
pressed  him  to  submit  to  the  conditions  imposed  on 
lum ;  and  were  confident  that  much  of  their  rigour 
would  be  abated  by  the  estates  after  the  prince  had 
entrusted  himself  to  their  fidelity.  These  solidta^. 
tions  were  seconded  by  the  advice  of  the  queen* 
mother,  and  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  king*s 
brother-in-law,  who  both  of  them  thought  it  ridicu- 
lous to  refuse  a  kingdom  merely  from  regard  to 
episcopacy.  But  what  chiefly  determined  Charles 
to  comply,  was  the  account  brought  him  of  the  fate 
of  Montrose,  one  of  the  jpost  deservedly  renowned 
heroes  of  the  royal  cause.  .  He  was  employed  in 
levying  a  regiment  for  the  Imperial  service  when  he 
hes^d  of  the  tragical  death  of  the  king,  and  at  the 
same  time  received  from  his  young  maater,  a  renewal 
of  his  commission  of  captain-<genei:al  in  Scotland* 
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He  immediately  gathered  followers  in -Holland  and. 
the  north  of  Germany.  The  king  of  Denmark  and 
duke  of  Holstein  sent  him  some  small  supply  of 
money ;  the  queen  of  Sweden  furnished  him  with 
arms ;  the  prince  of  Orange  with  ships,  and  with 
about  five  hundred  men,  most  of  them  German, 
which  his  great  reputation  had  allured  to  him.  He 
set  out  with  great  haste  for  the  Orkneys,  lest  the 
king's  agreement  with  the  Scots  should  make  him 
revoke  his  commission.  He  armed  several  of  the 
inhaWtants  of  the  Orkneys,  and  carried  them  over 
with  him  to  Caithness,  hoping  that  ^  the  general 
affection  to  the  king^s  service  would  make  the 
islanders  flock  to  his  standard.  But  all  men  were 
now  fatigued  with  wars  and  disorders.  The  com- 
mittee of  estates  ordered  Lesley,  their  general,  to 
march  against  him  with  four  thousand  men ;  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  a  body  of 
cavalry.  The  royalists  were  put  to  flight,  all  of 
them  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners  j  Montrose 
himself  having  put  on  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  was 
p^rfididusly  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
by  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  his  person. 
All  the  insolence  and  indignities  which  successful 
revenge  can  suggest  to  ungenerous  minds,  and  fana«> 
tical  antipathy  to  a  miserably  deluded  multitude, 
were  exercised  with  the  utmost  barbarity  against 
him,  without  in  the  least  altering  his  magnanimity: 
With  the  same  constancy  he,  in  the  S8th  year  of 
his  age,  beheld  the  gibbet  thirty  feet  high,  destined^ 
for  him,  and  submitted  to  the  ignominious  death 
reserved  for  the  meanest  malefactors.  Thus  perished 
the  gallant,  marquis  of  Montrose,  the  man  whose 
military  genius  both  *  by  valour  axid  conduct,  had 
$hone  forth  beyond  any  which  during  these  civil 
disorders  had  appeared  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
whom  the  famous  cardinal  de  Retz,  that  penetrat* 
ing  judge  of  characters,  celebrates  in  his  memoirs  o^ 
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one  of  those  heroes  of  whom  there  are  no  longer  any 
remains  in  the  xvorld^  and  who  are  only  to  be  met 
with  in  Plutarch. 

Charles,  according  to  his  agreement  with  the 
commissioners  of  Scotland,  set  sail  for  that  country, 
escorted  by  seven  Dutch  ships  of  war,  and  arrived 
in  the  frith  df  Cromarty.  Before  he  was  permitted 
to  land  he  was  required  to  sign  the  covenant,  and  as 
he  passed  through  Aberdeen,  he  saw  one  of  the 
.quarters  of  Montrose  hanging  over  the  gate  by 
which  he  entered*  He  found  that  the  only  part  he 
was  expected  to  act  was  that  of  a  pageant  of  state ; 
and  that  the  few  remains  of  royalty  allowed  to  him, 
served  only  to  draw  on  him  the  greatest  indignities^ 
The  facility  which  he  discovered  in  yielding  to  all 
the  demands  of  the  clergy  and  covenanters,  naade 
them  doubt  his  sincerity  ;  and  there  never  was 
any  doubt  more  reasonable  ;  indeed  how  could  he 
have. been  sincere  in  that  shameful  declaration  ex* 
torted  from  him,  and  for  which  his  extreme  youth 
and  inexperience,  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  his  lying 
entirely  at  mercy,  and  having  no  assurance  of  his 
life  or  liberty,  are  hardly  an  excuse.  In  this  decla<» 
ration^  which  was  worded  in  the  usual  mystic  and 
hypocritical  style  of  the  presbyterians,  Charles  de- 
'isired  "  to  be  deeply  humbled  and  afflicted  because 
of  .his  father's  following  wicked  measures,  op- 
posing the  covenant  and  work  of  reformation, 
'*  and  shedding  the  blood  of  God's  people  through- 
^'  out  his  dominions.  He  lamented  the  idolarry  oi^ 
^*  his  nipther,  and  the  toleration  of  it  in  his  father's 
**  house.  He  professed  that  he  would  have  no  ene- 
**  mies  but  those  of  the  covenant ;  and  that  he  de- 
*'  tested  all  popery,  superstition,  prelacy,  heresy, 
^  schism,  and  profaneness,  and  was  resolved  not  to 
♦^  tolerate,  much  less  to  countenance  any  of  them 
**'  in  any  of  his  dominions.'' 

The.  covenanters  and  the  clergy,  had  another  trial 
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prepared  for  the  king.  Instead  of  the  solemnity  of 
his  coronation,  which  was  delayed,  they  were  re- 
solved that  he  should  pass  through  a  public  hu- 
miliation, and  do  penance  before  the  whole  people. 
They  sent  him  twelve  articles  of  repentance,  wluch 
he  was  to  acknowledge,  and  he  had  agreed  that  he 
would  submit  to  this  indignity.  The  various  trans* 
gressions  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  together 
with  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  were  again  enu- 
merated and  aggravated  in  those  articles.  In  short, 
having  brought  the  royalty  under  their  feet,  the  pres- 
byterian  clergy  were  resolved  to  trample  on  it  and 
vilify  it  by  every  instance  of  contumdy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Charles's  authority  was  anni- 
hilated ;  he  was  not  called  to  assist  at  any  councils, 
he  was  consulted  in  no  public  measure.  Argyle, 
governed  by  this  wild  faction,  was  deaf  to  all  ad- 
vances the  king  had  made  to  enter  into  confidence 
with  him. 

The  parliament,  apprehending,  however,  that  the 
treaty  between  the  king  and  the  Scots,  would  pro- 
bably terminate  in  an  accommodation,  prepared  for 
war,  and  sent  for  Cromwell,  who  having  complete- 
ly subdued  the  Irish,  left  the  command  of  that  king- 
dom to  Ireton,  who  governed  it  in  the  charlacter  of 
deputy.      It  was  expected  that  Fairfax,  who  still 
retained  the  name  of  general,  ^vould  command  the 
forces  destined  against  Scotland.     But  he  still  enter- 
tained unsurmountable  scruples  against  invading  the 
Scots,  whom  he  considered  as  zealous  presbyterians, 
and  united  to  England  by  the  sacred  bands  of  the 
covenant.    He  was,  moreover,  extremdy  disgusted 
at  the  extremities  into  which  he  had  already  been 
hurried.    A  committee  of  parliament  wis  sent,  in 
order  to  endeavour  to  persuade  him  ;  Cromw^ell  was 
of  the  number,  and  knowing  the  rigid'  inflexibility 
of  Fairfax  in  his  principles,  he  ventured*  to  solidt 
him*  with  the  utmost  earnestness,    to  retain  •  Uiat 
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high  office  which  he  knew  he  himself  was  entitled 
to  fiU^  and  which  he  ambitioned  above  all  things ; 
he  even  catried  so  far  his  hypocrisy,  as  to  shed  tears 
of  grief  and  vexation  on  the  occasion.  He  was 
not  disappointed  in  his  expectations ;  Fairfax  resign- 
ed his  commission,  and  it  was  bestowed  on  Crom- 
well, with  the  title  of  captain-general  of  all  the 
forces  in  England.  This  command  in  a  common* 
wealth,  which  stood  entirely  by  arms,  was  of  the 
Utmost  importance,  and  was  the  chief  step  whidi 
this  ambitious  politician  had  yet  made  towards  so- 
vereign power.  He  immecHately  assembled  his 
forces,  and  entered  Scotland  with  an  army  of  six- 
teen thousand  men. 

Leslie,  the  Scottish  general,  entrenched  himself  in 
a  fortified  camp,  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and 
eluded  every  artifice  of  Cromwell,  to  bring  him  to 
a  battle.  He  confined  himself  by  skirmishes  and 
small  rencounters,  to  confirm  the  spirit,  courage,  and 
discipline  of  his  soldiers.  Charles  came  to  the  camp, 
and  haviAg  displayed  his  gallantry  in  an  action, 
gained  the  aflfections  of  the  troops,  who  preferred 
^rving  under  a  young  prince  of  spirit,  than  under 
a  committee  of  talking  gown-men.  The  clergy, 
alarmed  at  the  ldng*s  growing  popularity,  ordered 
him  to  quit  the  camp,  and  carefully  purged  it  of 
four  thousaivl  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  nation, 
whose  zeal  had  led  them  to  attend  the  king,  and 
who  on  that  account  were  called  maUgnants  by  these 
enthusiasts.  They  then  concluded  that  they  had  an 
army  composed  entirely  of  saints,  and  could  not  be 
beaten.  They,  however,  loudly  murmured,  not  only 
against  their  prudent  general,  but  a^inst  the  Lord, 
on  account  of  his  delays  in  forwarding  their  delive- 
tance,  and  plainly  told  him,  that  if  he  would  not 
save  them  from  the  English  sectaries,  he  should  no 
longer  be  their  God.  An  advantage  having  offered 
itself  on  a  Sunday,  they  hindered  the  general  from 
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making  use  of  it,  lest  he  shOuUl  involve  the  nation 
in  the  guilt  of  Sabbath-breaking.  Upon  the  faith  of 
.  their  visions  and  revelations,  they  soon  after  forced 
Leslie,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances  to  quit  his 
camp,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  their  retreat  to  Dun- 
bar. As  soon  as  Cromwell  saw  them  in  motion, 
he  foretold  that  the  Lord  had  prepared  a  new  vie* 
tory  for  him,  and  immediately  attacked  them.  The 
Scots,  though  double  in  number,  were  soon  routed 
and  pursued  with  great  slaughter.  About  three 
thousand  were  slain,  and  nine  thousand  taken  pri- 
soners ;  the  remnant  fled  to  Stirling,  while  Crom- 
well, pursuing  his  advantage,  took  possession  of 
Edinburgh  and  Leith. 

The  Scottish  clergy;  after  addressing  great  lamen- 
tations to  the  Lord,  for  his  thus  sufiering  his  elect 
to  be  destroyed,  published  a  declaration  containing 
the  pretended  cause  of  their  late  misfortunes,  which 
they  principally  ascribed  to  the  manifold  provoca- 
tions of  the  king's  house,  of  which  they  feared  he 
bad  not  yet  thoroughly  repented.  Cromwell  wrote 
them  some  polemical  letters,  in  which  he  maintain- 
ed the  doctrine  of  independent  theology,  and  did 
not  fail  to  retort  on  them  their  favourite  argument 
of  providence.  He  insisted,  that  an  appeal  on  both 
&idcs  having  been  made  to  God  in  the  most  solemn 
and  express  manner,  an  irrevocable  decision  had 
been  awarded  in  the  fields  of  Dunbar  in  favour  of 
the  English  army. 

.  The  defeat  of  the  Scots  improved  Charleses  situa- 
tion, as  they  were  obliged  to  give  him  some  more 
authority  and  to  allow  him  to  join  the  army.  .  But 
the  amiable  qualities  he  possessed,  his  affability,  his 
wit,  his  gaiety,  were  here  so  many  vices,  and  his 
love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  the  highest  enormity. 
The  sanctified  style  was  utterly  unknown  to  him, 
.and  he  never  could  mould  his  deportment  into  that 
starched  grimace,  which  the  covenanters  required 
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as  an  infallible  mark  of  oonverrfon.  ^  Hie  duke  of < 
Buckingham^  the  only  English  courtier  allowed  to 
attend  hinity  had  rendered  nimsdf  extremely  agree- 
afaJe  to  his  master  by  an  ingenious  talent  for  ri(iQcule5' 
and  amidst  so  many  objects  of  derision  which  sur« 
rounded  them,  both  found  it  equally  difficult  to  be 
altog^Ker  insensible  to  the  temptation,  and  wholly 
to  si^press  the  laugh.  ObUffed  to  attend  from  morik 
in^to  nij^  at  pray^s  and  sermons,  they  betrayed 
evident  symptoms  of  weariness  or  contempts 
thence  the  clergy  never  coi^ld  esteem  the  king  suf-^ 
fidently  regen^ated,  and  by  contimlal  ealiortations 
and  reprimands,  endeavoured  to  impress  him  with 
a  juster  sense  of  his  spiritualMuty  •  As  he  had  oaU 
b&en  (^served  using  ^some  familiarities  with  a  young 
wotnan,  a  committee  of  ministers  was  appcxnted  to 
reprove  ^m  for  the  great  soindal  he  had  givto  to 
the  go^y^  by  a  behaviour  so  unbeomiing '  a  cove* 
nan/tM  monarch,  (md  the.  spokesman  conduded  by 
shorting  him  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future  ui 
shutting  his  windOMTS* 

t 
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Charles^  disgusted  with  t|ie  covena|iters,  and 
locked  at  all  the  indignities  to  wUch  he  was  pbli^ 
ed  tq  submit,  attefmpts  to  make  his  dcape,  but  i^ 
overtaken  and  persuaded  to  return*  This  incident 
procures  him  better  treatment  and  more  authority. 

The  king,  encamped  at  Torwood,  steadily  adhered 
to  cautious  measures.  The  town  of  Stirling  lay  at 
his  back,  strong  entrenchments  defended  his  front, 
and,  the  whok  nCNrth  supplied  him  with  provi^ns. 
After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  bring  him  to  an 
engagement,  Cromwell,  with  an  intention  of  cut« 
ting  off  the  provisions  of  the  enemy,  sends  a  stronr 
detachment  in  bo^ts  Over  the  Frith,  Which  takes 

VOJL.  in*  F 
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{lossei^n  cf£  Fifc^yfisi&'iifioit  ;a;:detacilitieot!iofiithft. 
Scotch  .wttiyiAVfo^  thoustod  Io£  Itbem  are  kilkd^^ivotl 
twelve  hundred  takea  prtsoneisi^  wheraupoh'  Gmvii? 
well  comes  oyi^  the  .Frith ;:sv4thv  the. cesti  of. hiat 

airxAy*  irc:.i..b  \.t ^.  )  *.:.•...:  .-Maj^  :..;/. 

Charley jr^i^ced  Xo  de^aiit,  took  the'  rebolution 
t|ieLiiu>stt>b«comu}g;a  youii^pniic^  conteivittig^iipic 
Im  throne.' t  Sfeinamediatielyienterfid  mto^faj^ 
tjtlhe.htadi^.an  anny  jof  f ourteeti  thoMsaoa^iixgni 
e3fec$mg  than  all  his  frieods  and^att  those  who  idsrere 
d»eopte3Bted;with  the  pceseot  govetiunent^  wouU 
flocfc/ta  iflw  !jstandard.  ;  GriomweU.swprised  .at  this 
liriesKped^d.ioOYement,  rfeavcs  Moxik  with  ae^en 
fthiwJand.i]leD>  to.comfdete'tlkf  rexlucticmr^f  Stiriing, 
di^Vchea;l«tt^:to  the  p^lismpnt  esthorj^ng  them 
ept  tbi  be  dismayed  at .  the  uppcosch  of  tJie  Scot% 
aiid:folk)\|^ed  the  king  with  all  possible  €£8;|«editioQ»  ' 
.  s .  Char Ws  1  army,  instead  vo£  iicte^ising .  aS .  he  ejt- 

Scted^^waS/ lessened  ^very. day  .by  the  desertioa  of 
etScots  in; great  iatf sabers^  t.IThe  £ng)|i^h  pre^byte- 
rians  and  the  royalists,  having/ no  Morning  given 
them  of  the  king's  approach,  were  not  prepared  to 
join  him  ;  and  when,  h^  arrived  at  Worcester,  his 
troops,  harassed  by  a  hasty  and  fatiguing  march, 
toiild,not.^»306eed  any  ftirther.l  Biere  he  .wa^'j^in- 
^  by.  .lordlFtiiudB  Talbot- ftadf  so&ife.  other  U^ 
gentkln>dn»  >but  his  army  did  ^ai^ai;np«3;^  tOtPore 
thaDi;ten  tJUctasand  Scots^  atdf  iwj&  thoysand  EBgUsk 
Mean  Whale,  >ithe  commonwealth  easily  raised  .every 
{w^jtetheitniliuaof  thecoyotiesjandtjie^  uiyted 
wi^hithe  regular  tvoops,  composed.  a»  aumyof  thifty 
,tiiousand  .nven,  with  which  Cromw^  fell  upon 
.WorCest^,  J  ;attacked  it  on  :all; .  sikfes  at  ionc^>  .and 
(meeting:  with  Bttle  re^isEtance^  ,:b!roke  in  ^upon  .the 
disordered:  royalists,  killed ; iabont  threer .  th5>usand 
^f  .them, '  and  took,  six  or  ^ven.,thoymdf  piA;spnei:s, 
.with  ail  their  jQiAwn,  AnunuiuUpn^.  ai^d .  bagg^gg. 
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In  this  actioiiiy  whidi.tuok  place  September  3d«, 
William,  duke  of  Hamjiltojgi  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoner. 

The  king  himself,  after  the  battle  vras. lost,  left 
Worcester  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternpop,  with  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Derby  ^nd 
Lauderdale,  the  lords  Talbot,  Wilmot,.  and  about 
fifty  horse,  and  without  halting,  arrived  at  White*, 
ladies,  twenty-five  miles  from  Worcester  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning. :  There  he  thought. it  best 
for  his  safety  to  separate  from  his  companions,  and 
without  entrusting  any  of  them  with  his  intentions, 
he  went  by  Derby's  directions^  to  Boscobel,  a  lone 
hcmse  in  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  inhabited  by 
one  Penderell,  a  farmer,  \yho  bad  a  dignity  of  sen- 
timent much  above  hi$  condition,  and  thoueh  death 
was  denounced  against;  all  who  concealed  tne  Idng, 
and  a  great  reward  promised  to  any  one  who  should 
betray  him,  his  fidelity  remained  unshaken.  He 
was  assisted  by  his  four  brothers,  equally  honoura- 
ble as  himself;  and  having  clothed  the  .king  in  a 
garb  like  their  own,  they  led  him  into .  the  neigh- 
bouring wood,  put  a  bill  into  his  hand,  and  em- 
ployed themselves  in .  cutting  faggots  with  him. 
Some  nights  he  lay  upon  straw  in  the  house,  and 
fed  on  such  homely  fare  as  it  afforded.  For  a  betf- 
ter  concealment,  he  mounted  upon  an  oak,  where 
he  sheltered  himself  among  the  leaves  and  branches 
for  twenty-four  hours.  He  saw  several  soldiers 
pass  by  ^  all  of  them  were  in  search  of  the  king, 
and  some  expressed  in  his  hearing,  their  earnest 
vnshes  of.  seizing  him.  This  tree  was  afterwards 
called  the  royql  oak^  and  for  many  years  was  re- 
garded by  the  neighbourhood  with  great  venera- 
tion.     ",  • 

Charles  was  indebted  for  his  shelter  in  the  oak 
to  one  captain  Careless,  who,  like,  himself,  had 
escaped  the  carnage .  at  Worcester,  and  had  taken 
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refuge  in  the  same  wood,  on  that  very  oik,  front 
whence  he  came  down  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the 
king,  and  induced  his  majesty  to  conceal  himself 
in  the  satne  place  as  the  safest  he  could  find.  The 
day  being  spent  in  the  tree,  the  king  who  had  Kved 
two  days  with  eating  very  little,  and  two  nights 
with  as  Kttle  sleep,  wanted  to  make  some  provision 
for  both.  When  the  night  was  dark,  he  and  hii 
cotnpanion  walked  through  the  wood  into  those 
enclosures,  whifch  were  farthest  from  any  high  way, 
and  making  a  shift  to  get  over  hedges  and  ditches, 
they  found  at  a  distance  of  at  least  eight  or  nine 
mifes,  a  poor  cottage  belonging  to  a  roman  catholic, 
who  knew  -Careless,  and  made  no  difficulty,  on  his 
demand,  to  admit  him  and  his  friend  into  a  little 
batn  fbU  of  hay.  But  when  they  were  there,  and 
had  conferred  with  their  h(>st  of  the  news  and  tem- 
per of  the  country,  it  was  agreed  that  the  danger 
would  be  the  greater  if  they  stayed  together,  and 
therefore  that  Careless  "should  presently  be  gone, 
and  send  within  two  days,  an  honest  man  to  the 
king,  to  guide  him  to  some  other  place  of  securi- 
ty,  Charles  slept  ytty  well  in  the  barn  till  the  tittie 
his  host  brought  him  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  great 
pot  of  butter-milk,  which  he  thought  the  best  food 
he  had  ever  'eaten.  Thence^  assisted  either  by  ccflo- 
nel  Careless  or  his  friends,  he  passed  with  immi- 
iient  dinger  from  one  Cottage  to  another,  feeling  al! 
the  varieties  of  fafhine,  fatigue  and  p^n,  till  he 
reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Lane,  a  gentleman  of 
good  teputation  and  fortune  in  Staffordshire,  and 
the  eldest  justice  of  peace  of  that  county. 

In  tliis  station  the  king  remained  many  days  in 
quiet  and  security  with  lord  Wilmot,  who  was  al- 
ready concealed  in  the  same  house,  and  to  whom 
his  majesty  was  indebted  for  his  admittance  in  the 
•family.  It  was  now  full  time  to  consider  how  he 
mig^t  "^get  near  the  sea,  and  thence  escape  into  France* 
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Bristol  was  considered  as  the  properest  place,  be- 
cause  the  king  not  only  knew  that  country  very 
well,  but  many  persons  living  there,  tq  whom 
in  an  extraordinary  case,  he  could  discover  himself 
without  any  danger. 

Mr,  Lane,  having  fortunately  a  very  near  kins- 
woman married  to  one  Mr.  Norton,  who  lived 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  Bristol,  it  was  resolv- 
ed, that  Mrs.  Norton  shauld  visit  this  cousin,  and 
ride  behind  the  king,  who  was  fitted  with  cloatbs 
and  boots  for  such  a  service.  During  this  jpurney 
of  five  days  march,  he  met  every  day  with  persons 
whose  faces  he  knew.  When  they  arrived  at  Mrs. 
Norton's,  William,  by  which  name  the  king  went, 
walked  with  his  horse  into  the  stable,  until  his 
mistress  had  provided  for  his  retreat.  Afrs.  Lane 
mentioned  him  to  her  cousin  as  a  good  youth,  > 
whom  she  had  borrowed  of  his  father,  to  ride  be<^ 
fore  her^  and  as  he  was,  said  she,  verv  unwell,  being 
newly  recovered  from  an  ague,  she  desired  her 
cousin  to  have  a  bed  room,  and  a  good  fire  imme- 
diately  prepared  for  him,  as  he  would  go  early  to 
bed.  Orders  accordingly  were  presently  riven  and 
executed^  and  a  boy  sent  to  the  stable  to  caU  William 
and  shew  him  his  chamber.  The  butler,  however, 
being  sent  to  him  with  some  refreshment,  no  sooner 
beheld  his  face,  which  was  very  pale  with  anxiety 
'and  fatigue,  than  he  recollected  his  king  and  master, 
and  falling  upoa  his  knees,  while  the  tears  stream- 
ed down  nis  cheeks,  told  him,  how  glad  he  was  to 
see  his  majesty ;  and  made  it  appear  that  he  knew 
well  enough  to  whom  he  spoke.  Whereupon  the 
king  conjured  him  not  to  speak  of  what  he  knew 
even  to  his  master,  though  he  believed  him  a  verv 
honest  man.  The  butler  jio  less  honest,  promised, 
and  kept  bis  word,  and  the  king  w^  the  better 
waited  upon  during  the  dine  he  remained  there. 

,^  no  ship  was  to  uSi  for  a  month  from  Bristol, 
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cither  for  France  or  Spain,  the  king  was  obliged  to 
go  elsewhere  for  a  passage,  and  he  resolved  to  en- 
trust himself  to  colonel  Trancis  Windham,  of  Dor- 
setshire, an  affectionate  partizan  of  the  royal  cause, 
who  lived  within  more  than  a  day's  journey  of  Mr. 
Norton's  house.  Charles  was  cordially  received, 
and  rested  several  days  at  colonel  Windham's,  while 
all  possible  enquiries  were  prudently  made  to  dis- 
cover a  place  and  a  vessel  where  he  might  embark. 
A  ship  was  hired  at  Lynne  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  at 
^  fixed  hour  of  such  a  night,  the  captain  snould  draw 
his  vessel  from  the  pier,  and  come  to  such  a  point, 
about  a  mil^  from  the  town,  to  receive  his  passen- 
gers. The  king  was  accordingly  brought  to  an  inn 
near  that  point.  But  the  captain's  wife,  knowing 
that  he  had  got  no  freight  for  his  ship,  suspected 
Uiat  he  was  engaged  in  some  rash  expedition  that 
would  undo  him,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  go 
out  of  his  house  ;  threatening  him,  that  if  he  should 
insist,  she  would  call  the  neighbours  and  have  him 
carried  before  the  mayor  to  ,be  examined.  In  the 
I  morning  bf  the  next  day,  the  king,  finding, himself 
disaj^oint'ed,  goes  back  to  tJiie  colonel's  house,  with- 
out being  conscious  of  the  great  danger  he  thus 
escaped.  "X^e  passengers  who  had  lodged  in  the 
,jsame  inn  th^t  night,  as  spon  as  they  were  up,  had 
5,ent  for  a  smith  to  visit  their  horses.  Wh^n  he 
■  l;iad  donej^^he  exanpiped,  though  unasked,  the  feet 
^  ot  the  pth<pr  tfwo  horses,  and  having  observed  them, 
.  he  told  the  host  that  one  of  the  horses  had  travelled 
far,  and  that  he  was. sure  that  his  four  shoes  had 
beej^  made  in  four  different  counties,  which  was^very 
triie.  '  Thiij  §tory  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  preacher 
;of  that  place,' when. his  sermon  was  doiie,  h?,.  ina- 
' 'mediately 'spnt  for  an  QfEcert  searched  the  inn,  eu- 
'  quired  jf^r  thetwoTiQr5e&|J^jii\bd^  informed  that 
|they,,wpre  ^pne,  he  ser^Holn  pn  l^orseback  to  en- 
quire' in  every  road  after  we  two  men  who  todQ 
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tfysae  ^  hdnrfsy  positively  dedaring  ihat  orife  of*  them 
was  Gfiarlesi  Stuart.     ..  . »    1        . 

The  king  passed  through  many  other  adventtrr&i' 
as^nined  d^t^t'dis^ises,  in^very  step  was  cXpo^d 
to  imhuneDtf  dangm^  i and <  received  daily  proofs ''dJ^ 
ui^comipted  fidelity  ^nd  attachmeiir. .  A  little  bdr& 
v^as.  iat  rl^st  •  fQund.<9t  Brighthemsted^^a  small  fish^^ 
fowtt  ua  Sussex,  i\Wiiei^*fai^  .m^^estfy  effibarked^^iid'^ 
safely   arrived- at  F^aufnp,.in  'Noonani^y,  Oabb^ 

> .  My  shrict  aidihmiericeito  t  rti th  hext  imposes  oti  vie 
the  liscperidus  shid.  painful  duty  of  acknaWledging; 
itMi  m  th^sffijcalamitbus'  cironnsftaAtes,  the:  roysrt 
family :o£  England  ivas  far  from*  finding  in  France 
thaife  ndtle  .ami  ig^nerous  reception^  thatisympathis* 
ingxegard  snd- support  diiecb  their  august  rank,  and 
to  tUair  great  mi^rtuMs.  ^^  Not  a  shilling,''  says 
Gfatisendoay; ^' was  allovtred  to  the'  kJng  for  the  sup- 
^^'port  bf  Ishnself  and  of  his  faniily ;  and  the  queen 
V  mdkhet  \9as'<iziao  degree  <  able  to^mvide  for  it) 
^<  as  her pensioii,  which  was  now  lessregulariy  paid 
^  than  it  used  tobe,  was  so  insufficient  for  her  own 
^^  necessities,  thit' she  was  forced  to  te  in  debt,  bptfa 
**  to  her  servants  and  for  the  very  provisions  ot  ier 
<^  house/'  Thence  that  anecdote,  so  generally 
known,  that  iii  the  winter  time, '  princess  Henrietta 
was  oHiged  to  remain  in  bed  vtery  late  in  the  morn- 
ing for  want  of  faelto  light  her  fire.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Louis  XIV.  was  then  in  his  infamcy, 
anil  ihis  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  foreigner,  g^no- 
rdUy :  despised  and  detested  in  France  at  that  veiy 
period  $  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  ^  who/'^says  Clarendon^ 
^  had.  long  adored  the  conduct  of  Cromwell,  and 
^  sought  his  fnendship  by  a  lower  and  vilqr  ajppli* 
f^  cation  than  was -suitable  to  the  puiTple  of  a  carctinal ; 
^^  and  who  now  ("a&ep  the  murder  of  Gharles  L)  sent 
^^  to  be  admitted,  as  a'merchant,ft6>traffipk  iii  th^ 
f^'»fe.af  the  rich  goods  and  jewels,  of  t;he  rifled 
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*^  crown,  of  whidi  he  piirchas^  the  rich  beds,  hangu 
^^  ings^  and  carpets  which  furnished  his  podace  at 
••Paris/' 

.  Ho  w  different^  in  similar  circamstances,  was  ths 
fiite  of  the  French  princes,  nobility,  and  royalists  o£ 
tSl  descriptions,  when  a  bounds  Providence  broog^ 
them  by  thousands  into  this  blessed  hospitable  tdand^ 
ifi^here  a  safe  and  honorable  asylum  has  been  secured 
to  them,  by  a  magnanimous  and  w^  monarch, 
endowed  to  an  eminent  degree  with  all  the  virtues 
4A  an  ezceHenl  king ;  by  a  high-minded  prime  mi- 
nister, whose  genius,  abilities,  and  noble,  fselings 
lirere  never  surpassed;  and  by  all  the  classes  otaf 
generous  nation,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  sup^ 
plying  all  th^  wants,  by  several  benevolent  sub^ 
^criptions   and    contribution^,   until    government 
assumed  the  whole  charge  to  insure  its  regularity. 

In  proclaiming  here  mose  acts  of  royal  and  na^ 
tional  beneficence,  I  do  not  only  dischar^  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  I  have  in  common  with  all  my 
countrymen  now  in  En^and,  but  the  personal  obli<» 
gation  of  solemnly  confuting  the  atrocious  calumnies 
impudently  introduced  a^amst  the;£]iglish  govern^ 
ment,  in  a  spurious  contmuation  of  my  Annals  of 
the  French  Revolution,  fikely  published  under  my 
name  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1 805,  and  which  1  pub* 
lidy  disavowed  in  the  month  of  Oaober  of  the 
same  year,   in  the  principal  English  newspapers^ 
Those  calumnies  refer  particularly  to  the  expedition 
of  Quiberon ;  on  account  of  which,  the  Engjiifih 
government  has  been  accused,  in  many  French  Kbels, 
of  having  framed  it  with  the  only  view  of  securing 
the  total  destruction  of  the  officers  of  the  Fren<£ 
marine,  which  was,  indeed,  one. of  its  most  &tal 
conse<)uences.    But  xiow  no  doubt  whatsoever  can 
iremain,  dither  of  the  motives,  aoftd  plan  of  that  ex* 
P^dition,  or  of  the  I'eal  canses  and  authors  of  its 
disasters^  as  the  ;iriioIe  Iv&s  'b«ei|.cotaoipl^:ely  disdined 


ib  the  aixdi  volttmei^  the  Memoirs  of  Count  JosqA 
de  <PuSsiye»  ixrho  coa^mandfld  the  expedition^  and 
whose  name^  akeady  distinguished  hy  an  iUustrioas 
birth»  desNervts  sciH  more  to  be  so  in  the  annals  of 
fideUty  and  6rue  nsgnMsm.  As  tao  diepeenfiar  regard 
and  support  tvilJiiRrhich  the  ^Biaers  of  the  Frsnch 
marine  have  been  fevoured  in  this  country^  I  nmst 
rd6er  the  readier  to  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume^ 
bot  to  lengthen  any  more  an  episode  whidi  may 
already  appe2u:  too  long. 

Cromi^U,  crowned  with  success,  is  met  at  Acton 
by  the  speaker,  matiy  members  of  parliament ;  the 
CoUttdH  of  state^  the  mayor,  and  the  magistrates,  and 
cides  in  triumph  Into  London,  where  the  'Sbottl| 
ftfisoners  are  brought  up  and  sold  as  slaves  for  the 
West  Indies.    Irramd  subdued  by  Ireton,  and  Scot^ 
land  by  Monk,  were  now  entirely  reduced  to  tran^ 
iqiilUty.    Bermudas^  Antigua,  Vir^nia,  and  Barba- 
does  had  been  obliged  to  submit.    With  equal  ease, 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Scilly,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  had 
been  brought  under  subjection  to  the  republic ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  late  wars  and  bloodshed,  the 
present  factions,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  parlia- 
ment, who,  among  other  acts  of  oppression,  had 
erected  several  high  courts  of  justice,  composed  of 
men  devoted  to  the  ruling  party,  which  entirely 
interested  the  trial  by  jury,  the  power  of  England 
had  never  in  any  period  appeared  so  formidable  to 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms  as  it  did  at  this  jdme. 
A  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army  served  both 
to  retain  every  one  in  imjdidt  suUectlon  to  the 
established  authority,  and  to  keep  foreign  nations 
in  awe.    The  military  genius  of  the  people  had,  by- 
civil  contests,  been  rouism  from  its  former  lethargy, 
and  excdlent  officers  were  formed  in  eveary  branch 
erf  service*    llippower  of  peace  and  war  was  lodged 
in.  the  saode  hands,  ais  that  of  imposing  taxes,  and  no 
diflFerence  of  vielwrs  among  the  several  members  of 
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the  legislature  could<  any  longer  'b^  appreh^ed; 
The  cohfuston  into'  ti^bkh  all  thittg^hkd  been  tlii%wii^ 
had  given  oppoitunitfri  to ^ mernc^lovo^  rotations  ito 
'break  throu^-  bheir  ^  obdctirit^i,  atnd  tmnnnsii  ttt^mi 
selv^«  eitheHby  thehr  dsurage^oiwoill^iioug  vsd^s^ 
tOiVscSitwpft  cbminands  arid  dv\A9M^Xcffriii^it^ 
thefjn  ^ere  w^U  qualified  to  exerfciflfj^titi-towliith 
their  birth  -could  never  have  entitled'  them^  Tinder 
the  ancien  regime-;  and  while  the  mali^ocmt^ntt  ind 
enemies  of  the  republic  imputed  to  tbrtuhe 'Or 
torit^cky  chances  the  c6nst?ant  siu:cess  of  alii tte  en- 
terprises, the  wise  and  impartial  men.  ascribed  iti^nlf 
to  the  abilities  and;activity  of  tiie  persons  wlMD^fiUed 
all  the  principal  places,  and  /inio'-^ose  handte*4(i 
great  a  power  wa^  lod^d^  and^ieoendsed  undei>4lKt 
direction  of  such  an  extraordinary  grenius  as  Croih- 
weU#     '  'f\  •:.'       ..■•.■•  V.'  .  /ii         •.'..« 

An  ohder  of  parliimc*nt  is*  issued  to  bring  in  iabi^ 
for  settling  a  period'  for '  the  ^^toifr  of  the  present 
parliament,  and  for  coiRtitutihg  a  new  assembly  <tf 
representatives,  (September  17th;)  "- 


Ann.  1652. 

An  act  is  read  for  incorporating  Scc^land  ihto  one 
commonwealth  with  Engbnd.  Monk,  by  his  pru- 
dent conduct  in  «i:hat  country,  ^cceeds  in  reconcil- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people,  harassed  with  dissent 
sions,  of  which  they  never  well  understood  th^ 
tause.  <  ... 

A  treaty  is  proposed  to  the  Dutch  of  so  dose  aft 
union  with  England,  as  to  form  together  one  single 
republic  ;  ;but]  the  conditions  of  tthe  tceaty  being 
entirely  framod:to:the>advancagenof  England,  with* 
Out*  ^y  reciprdciby(,i]i«)favour  o£jthe  Dutch,  t^y 
declined  to  accfads  ta  it«  .  The  Eiigli^h  envoys  iin»- 
miediMqly  retired,  vpry  much  ^displeased  at  it, '  aisd 
thoy^rtiere^ »stiltinore»do  at  theanfliiils they. .received 
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from  th6  populace  at  the  Hague.  Their  account  of 
these  transactions  so  highly  offended  the  parfiairjent 
igainst  the  states  generalj  that  a  war,  with  the 
Dutch  was  unanimously  resolved/  To  cbVer  these 
hostile  intentions,  the  pairliament  framed  the  famous 
act  of  navigatibn,  which  pifohibited  all  nations' ;ftt>m 
importing  into  England,  in  their  bottoms,  ^y  cotn- 
modity  which  was  not  the'  growth  and  mantiiactare 
of  their  own  country.  ^  By  this  law,  though  the 
terms  in  Which  it  was  cdn^pivejd  were  general,  the 
Dutch  were  principally  affect^',  "as.  ttey  3rfbSist.ed 
chiefly  by  being  the  general  carriers  andtictorsiA 
Europe.  Letters  of  reprisal  were  granted  toseveraA 
merchants,  who  complained  of  injuries  which  they 
pretended,  they  had  received  from  the  states,  and  * 
above  eighty  Dutch  ships  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
were  declared  lawful  prizes. 

In  the  mean  time  the  states  general  equipped  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  and  admiral 
Tromp,  commanding  forty  .two  sail,  was  ordered  to 
protect  the  Dutch  navigation  against  the  English 
privateers.    In  the  road  of  Dover  he  met  with  an 
English  fleet,  much  inferior  in  number,  and  com- 
manded by  Blake,  who,  though  his  squadron ,  con- 
sisted  only  of  fifteen  Vessels,  reinforced  by  eight 
more  after  the  beginning,  of. the  batde,  gallantly 
maintained  the  fi^t  for  five  hours,  sunk  one  ship  of 
the  enemy;  and  took  another.  .  Night  parted  the 
combatants,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  retired  towards  the 
coast  of  Holland,  eath  admiral  charging  his  *  adver- 
sary with  being  the  aggressor.. 

The  states  vainly  entreated  the  parliament  to  ap- 
point commissioners  to  clear  up  the  truth :  all  thek 
remonstrances  were  rejected,  and  Blake  was  ordered 
to  sailnorthwards,  and  to  fall  upon  the  herrmg 
busses,  which  were  escorted  by  twelve  men  ct  war. 
All  these  he  either,  took  ot  dispersed.  Tromp  tol- 
Jowea  him  with  a  fltet  of  above  one  hundred  saiL 
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When  they  were  m  sight  of  each  other,  and  preparing 
fisrbattle,  a  furious  storm  attacked  them:  Blake 
took  shelter  in  the  English  harbour;  the  Dutch 
fleet  was  dispersed  and  received  great  damage. 

The  English  were  not  so  successful  in  the  Medi* 
terranean.  Vai^alen,  with  much  superior  force, 
attacked  captain  Badily  and  defeated  him.  He 
bought^  however^  the  victory  with  the  loss  of  his 
life. 

After  several  actions  of  no  great  importance, 
Trompi)  seconded  by  Ruiter,  met,  near  the  Good* 
wins,  with  Blake,  whose  fleet  was  inferior  to  the 
Dutch,  but  who  resolved  not  to  decline  the  combat. 
Great  bravery  and  skill  were  displayed  on  both  sides ; 
but  the  Dutch  had  the  advantage  in  this  action  ; 
they  took  two  ships,  two  were  burned,  and  one  sunk. 
Blake  was  wounded,  and  night  came  opportunely 
to  save  the  English  fleet.  After  this  victory,  which 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  November,  Tromp,  in  a 
bravado,  fixed  a  broom  to  his  main-mast,  as  if  he 
ivere  resolved  to  sweep  the  sea  of  all  English  vessels* 

Ann.  1653. 

The  disgrace  of  the  Spth  of  November  was  gal* 
lantly  wiped  o£F  on  the  18th  of  February,  when 
Blake,  at  the  head  of  eighty  sail,  attacked  the  Dutch 
fleet,  consisting  of  seventy-six  ships,  sailing  up  the 
channel,  along  with  a  convoy  of  three  himdred  mer- 
chantmen, commanded  by  admirals  Tromp  and 
Ruiter.  The  combat  continued  three  days  with  the 
Utmost  rage  and  obstinacy,  and  was  no  less  glorious 
to  the  vanquished  than  to  the  victor,  as  Uie  Dutc^ 
admiral,  though  he  had  lost  seventeen  ships  of  wa4 
and  had  two  thousand  men  killed,  and  one  thousand 
five  hundred  taken  prisonersi,  made^  skilful  retreat^ 
and  saved  his  convoy,  except  thirty  vessiels.  .  Tl^e 
Kngtish^^  though  many  of  their.  ship4  wereexurepael*y 
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slmttered^  had  bat  one  sunk.  This  suoocss  wat 
diiefly  owing  to  the  unusual  size  of  the  sh^^  whidi* 
the  late  king  had  ventured  to  build  with  the  produce 
of  tfaat5^-;na»^  which  had  been  the  object  of  such 
bitter  censures  md  reproaches,  though  he  had  evi« 
dently  employed  it  in  putting  the  navy  into  a  situ- 
ation  which  it  had  never  attained  in  any  former 
retgn» 

The  fat^  issue  ef  the  last  battle  was  but  a  small 
misfortune  to  die  Dutch,  in  coinparisoii  of  those 
which  their  trade  sustained  from  the  English.  Their 
whole  commerce  by  the  Channel  was  cut  off;  that 
to  die  fiakic  was  much  infested  by  English  privateers; 
their  fisheries  were  totally  suspended ;  above  one 
thouiand  six  hundred  of  thrir  slups  had  fallen  into 
thje  hands  of  the  enemy :  and  these  disasters  were 
the  resuk  of  an  unaccountable-quarrel  oi  p(mt-drium^ 
fieur  and  personal  resentments,  utterly  unconnected 
with  any  national  interest  or  necessity.  They  re^ 
solved  therefore  to  send  again  to  the  parliament  and 
make  some  advances  towards  peace,  not  only  udtH 
the  approbation  of  Cromwell,  but,  as  it  was  believed^ 
iindar  his  secret  directions;  He  already  suspected 
that  this  affected  animosity  of  the  parliament  against 
the  Dutch  was  nothmg  but  a  veil  to  conceal  both 
their  jealcHisy  towards  himself,  and  a  plan  of  employ^ 
mg  the  immense  expences  requisite  for  a  maritime 
war,  as  a  sufficient  modveto  disband,  as  now  useless, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  land  forces,  uppn  which 
essentially  rested  his  power  and  authority.  He  was 
the  more  confirmed  in  these  suspicions  when  li? 
«xw  the  pacific  overtures  of  the  Dutch  haughtily 
l^gected,  though,  at  that  period,  such  an  honorable 
peace,  as  it  was  to  be  easily  obtained,  was  no  ks^ 
•advantageous  and  even  necessary  to  England  than 
t<)^  Holland. 

In  this  perplexity,  Cromwell  did  not  long  hesitate 
on  die  plan  ne  was  to  pursue,  and  resorted  tohj^ 
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old/ranedy^  Jus  army «].  He. ^afai^rectid! another 
GOuiidi .  dEflefficers,  -whd^  'Jiinder  {he  fofftn,  «first  bf 
petition^  and. then  of'  reibonstrancts^  iitferposed  ia 
whatsoever  had  any  relataoh  to  the  army^  used  great  • 
impoitunities  for  the  arrears,  of  theirpay;  "/which 

diey  were  well  assured*  would  be  abimdantiyfpro* 

vided  for,  from  the; great  contrib[utiDas.ahd  taxes 
"  that  were  paid,  if  well  managed."  ITie  sharp  repre^ 
hensions  tdf  h  which  then:  addresses  wer^  answered, 
for  thdir  preisumption-  in  ^meddling  wi&  mattcfnr 
aboVfe  themi  gave . occasion  to-  the  acmy  tdsend ar 
new  remonstrance,  by  which  they  desired  the  par- 
liament tl^at  they  would  remember  how  iongdiey 
had  protiacted  their  aessioil,  contrary  to  thdb?  former 
professions,  and  thus -excluded  the  rest  of  the  nation 
from  bearing  any  part  in  the  service  of  their  <:ountry ; 
and  .  thereupon  besought '  them  that  they  would 
summon  a  new  parliament,  and  setde  a  council  for 
the  administration  of ,  the  government  during  the 
interval  of  their  dissolution,  "  which,''  they  Ujld 
them,'  ^^  would  be  the  most  popular  act  they^  ocfuld 
perform^''  ,     .  -  »'  •  .  • 

This.TenlODStrance  being  isnbscribed  by*  niany 
offio^,'  i  anid  supported  by  some  mexibers  bf  the 
house,  it  was  thought  \neqessary  to  submit  it  to  a 
solemn  debate,  expecting,  that  when.  .the;pdrliameht 
had  declared  its  xesolution,  all  persons  might  be 
.obliged  to  acquiesce^  The  result  of  the  debate  was, 
that  they,  would,  not  yet  think  of  dissolving  ^  and 
they  appointed  a  committee  speedily^  tot  prepare  .an 
act  for  the  filling  up  jof  their  housr,;.and  by  which 
it  should  be  declared  to  be.  high  treasdiLfor  aiiy  man 
to  propose  or  contrive  the  changing  txf.tfaepres^ 
government.  The  armyj  still  moim  incensed  a^ 
this  determination,  ..insisted:  againi'jQn:  then:  remon- 
strance. *  .b^-      .:<! 

The  bill  bebg  prepared  by  thetioiiiinittiaei^  .the 
parliament  resolved  to  i  pass  it  wiih^anl  (possible 
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peditioii.  'In  tKe  mi^an,  time,  iCromweH^  finding 
ifiattfers  .ripe  •  for  -  hk  purpose^  caHed  a.  <:oundt:  x)f 
officers  to  detjdvmine  what  was  to.  be  done  witb  res- 
pect i  to  .  the  public  settkoient;  .  During  tbe/debdtc^ 
tiiftylwere  infolded  that  the  parliiimdnt^wis  flktin^' 
i^i3ebGttingQpon*aQ  act  not  to  dissolve  tbebiAslinB^ 
and  fill  up  the  hpuse  by  new  electibns*  i  Cvbuiwgll; 
>htk  rage^  hastened  :tO'the  Jiou^e^atteoded'tii^JIlree 
kumidrfid;  soldxef s  r  somel  'O^  ^them  he .  phced  tzi^  ihi 
daqpryfiome  in^thQ  Idbby^  andthet.reit:oa.thdstaiis« 
Ueiaat-nekt  toe  his.  fri^bd:  Stu  John^:and't0ldhiin 
libat;te:had  rocxnae'imth  'a:f)tepo^'Ql:dmn'g  %»hat 
grichrekt  him  tbr.the  -very  )so6i;n  and  wl^  be  had 
earhes^jly,  with  tsars^  -b^oughtithe  Lord  act  to  in^ 
pQ^eoiipon  him* ;-  but  therq  was.a>iiecesHity  to  execvte 
it^  £Dr;.che  greatest, glory  of  iQod-  and  good  of  the 
f^an  ;  andwhisn  the  question  q&.  passing;  the  act 
»iis  xeady itcrbe  put,  he,  suddenly  starting  up,  load^ 
iddithe  parliimeiit  with  the  •  vilest  rq)roache&.  for 
kheir.  tycaof  y^lanobitionv  Of^i:esfflDn,  tand  robbery  of 
ahe  ptikblid ;  theo  stampio^  'wiih  his  foot,  wnidi 
mvisia^^hal'for  tbe.soldi^s'to.ent^rii'^^  for  shame/* 
^d^;he./!tD  .tfae.^asBament  ;>^^geb.you.  gone;>give 
^  place  to  honester  men,  to  thoee  who^ifafll/  more 
'^^  faithfully  dischai^.  their  tna^:  you  are  np  longer 
^f  a  parliament,  I  tell  you ;  ;you  arcf  no  longer.  a^paiL 
'^Miament ; :  the  Lord  has  done^.with  you ;  he  has 
^  choseoi  .other  instrumoiits  for>  carrying  on-  his 
/*  work.".  As  they!  went  put  i  of  the  hdu3e,'heTe- 
IpKoach^d.tiuny  of  thiim nominally^  in  theigrossest 
gtftms^  with  their  vicesahdcoarupcions ; ami, among 
Hkmustj  taking  hold  df/Mactia  .by  the  cloak,  ^^  thou 
-^  idtii.whoie-mdster,''  saidhe;  to  another^^^  thoQ 
^  art  au  adultev^i;"'  to  a  third,  ^^  thou  art  axlrunk- 
^<  ard  and  a  glutton  ;V  and.  to  a  fbuctfa,^^'  thou:  ait 
.  ^^  an  e^ortloncir/'  .  He  ^comvfinded :  a  sclklieri  .^ 
•sei^e  th^  xmf»i.  ^^^WhoA  aibalL^'we^Tdo  witb.ihis 
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to  the  retreating  members,  ^^  tktt  have  forced  me 
*^  upon  this  t  I  nave  sQUffht  the  Lord  sight  and  day 
^  that  he  would  rather  3zy  me,  than  put  me  upon 
^  this  work.''  Having  commanded  the  soldiers  to 
dear  tihe  hall,  he  himself  went  out  the  last,  and,  or^^^ 
dariugtbe  doors  to  be  locked,  retuiiied  to  his  lod^ 
itin  hi  Whitehall 

T^kmi  by  the  energy  jof  a  single  man,  was  anmht^ 
kted  lA  sffl  instant,  April  OO,  without  the  least 
n,  that  famous  assembly,  tiiat  mock  par# 
>  which  had  filled  all  Europe  with  astomslu 
ment  atks  crimes^  apd  f  nder  whose  name  CramweH 
had  wrought  so  mudi  mischief,  and  reduced  thre^ 
kingdoms  to  his  entire  obedience  and  sufajectioa* 
Having  so  prosperously  passed  this  ruUcoHj  he  lo8( 
no  time  in  publishing  a  dedaration  of  the  motives  of 
his  last  proceedings  tor  the  satis&ctibn  of  the  people, 
to  whom  he  represented  all  the  enormities  of  the 
revolution  as  many  mtrades  .of  the  Aknighty,  and 
himsdf  as  ever  acdng  through  the  iAjspiration  and 
ttn^er  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Lord ;  and 
the  more  easHy  persuaded  them  that  the  dissolution 
i^the  parliament  was  a  godly  deec|,  that  they  geoe^ 
«Uy  widied  for  it* 

Congratulatory  addresses  were  made  to  Cromwefl 
by  the  fleet,  by  the  armyj  an4  even  by  many  of  the 
chief  corporations  and  counties  of  England.  The 
presbytenans  were  pleased  to  see  die  men,  by  whom 
4hey  had  been  expelledy  now  in  their  turn  expeHed 
by  their  own  servant ;  and  they  applauded  him  iig 
^is  last  act  of  vioipnoe  again^  the  parliaument.  Hm 
royalist^,  though  irreeonoleable  for  ever  with  a^MHl 
la^ho  h^  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Arfr 
kmg,  expeaed  more  lenity  from  him  than  from  the 
:&noi]S  republicans  who  had  Utherto  governed.  The 
fenerafity  of  the  people,  harassed  with  wars  and 
tiactions,  were  glad  to  see  Ihe  prospect  of  a  setde- 
Ibtnt^  aiid4eemei  ir>iss  i^onuudow  to  ^sttbldt  to 
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•  a' man  of  extraordinary  talents  and  capacity j  than  to 
a  few  ignoble  enthusiastic  hypocrites,  who,  under 
the  names  of  republic  and  liberty,  exercised  upon 
them  the  most  oppressive  tyranny. 

Cromwell  had  nothing  to  apprehend,  but  from 
■  the  resentment  of  the  republicans,  who  were  then 
;  divided  into  two  sets  of  men ;   the  millenarians, 
who  expected  every  day  the  second  coming  of 
.  Christ  upon  earth,  and  the  deists,  who  denied  en- 
tirely the  truth  of  revelation,  and  had  no  other  ob- 
ject than  political  liberty.    The  latter  were  particu- 
larly hated  by  Cromwell,  who  usually  called  them 
heathens.    As  to  the  former,  he  could  not  expect 
to  gain  them  but  by  re-establishing  some  appear- 
'  ance  of  a  commonwealth.    A  parliament  was  still 
a  name  of  more  veneration  than  any  other  assem- 
bly of  men  was  likely  to  be.     However,  Cromwell 
thought  it  not  safe  to  trust  the  election  of  the 
members  to  the  humour  and   inclination  of   the 
people,"  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  choose  them 
himself,  that  he  might  more  easily  dissolve  them 
when  he  should  think  •  fit.     He  fixed  their  number 
to  one  hundred  and  forty  four,   and  s^Jected  the 
major  part  of  th<enl,  among  inferior  persons  of  no 
quality  or  name ;  artificers  of  the  meanest  trades,  * 
known  only  by  their  gifts  in  praying  and  preaching, 
which  was  now  practised  by  men  of  all  descriptions, 
but  scholars,  throughout  the  kipgdom.      One  of 
them,  called  Praise  God  Barebones,  a  leather  seller 
in  Fleet  Street,  being  one  of  their  most  eminent 
speakers ;  the  whole  set  went  by  the  name  of  Praise 
God  Barebanes*  Parliammt.    Cromwell,  in  his  war*, 
rants,  directed  to  evei:y  one  of  them,  after  expatiat*- 
ing  on  the  necessity  ;0f  dissolving  the  late  parlia- 
ment, and  of  providing  for  the  peace,  safety,  and 
good  government   of  the  commopwe^th,  by   en- 
trusting it  to  persons  fearing  God,  and  of  approved 
fidelity  and  honesty,  concluded  in  these  terms  :  "  I, 
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^  Oliver  Cromwell,  captaiifi-general  and  cammander 
*'  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  raised,  or  to  be  raised 
*^  in  this  commonwealth,  by  the  advice  of  his 
'^  council  of  officers,  do  hereby  summon  and  re- 
^  quire  you  personally  to  be  and  a^)ear  at  the 
"  council  chamber  of  Whitehall,  upon  the  fourth 
''  day  of  July  next,  then  and  there  to  take  upon 
"  you  the  said  trust.  And  you  are  hereby  called 
^'  and  a];>pointed  to  serve  as  a  member  for  the  couh- 
«  ty  of,**  &c.  &c. 

On  the  day  of  the  first  meeting  of  this  assemUy, 
Cromwell  addressed  them  with  a  speech  full  of  texts 
from  scripture,    in  which  he  urged   many  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  they  had  a  very  iamfxA.  call 
to  take  upon  them  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
nation,  and  earnestly  exhorted   them  to  use  great 
tenderness    towards  all  conscientious   persons,   of 
whatsoever  opinion  they  appeared  to  be.    He  after- 
wards delivered  to  them  an  instrument  engrossed 
in  parchment  under  his  hand  and  seal,  wnereby, 
'*  With  the  advice  of  his  councU  of  officers,  he  die- 
*•  volved  and  entrusted  thte  supreme  authority  of 
'^  the  commonwealth  into  the  hands  of  those  per- 
'^  sons  therein  mentioned,  and  declared  that  they 
•*  or  any  forty  of  them,  were  to  be  acknowledged 
^^  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  tx)  which 
^*  all  persons  were  to  yield  obedience  to  the  3rd  day 
*^  of  November,  1654 ;  and  three  months  before  that 
•*  time,  they  were  to  make.choice  of  other  persons 
**  to  succeed  them,  whose  power   and  authority 
**  should  not  exceed  one  year,  and  then  they  were  * 
^^  likewise  to  provide  iot  a  like  succession  in  the 
•*  government/'      Bemg  thus  invested  with  this 
autnority,  they  repaired  to  the  parliament-house  and 
made  choice  of  the  speaker. 

These  men  continued  to  assemUe  nearly  six 
months,  to  the  great  amazement,  and  even  mirth 
of  the   people  j    they  never  interfered,  however. 
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in  any  serious  debate,  but  generally  expressed 
great  animosity  and  sharpness  against  the  clergy, 
and  against  all  learning.  At  last,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  one  of  them  stood  up  and  declared,  that 
he  did  believe  they  were  not  equal  to  the  burden 
that  was  laid  upon  them,  and  therefore  that  they 
should  dissolve  themselves,  and  deliver  back  their 
authority  into  the  hands  from  whom  they  had  re- 
ceived it,  which  being  presently  consented  to,  the 
speaker,  with  those  who  were  of  that  mind,  went 
to  Whitehall,  and  re-deUvered  to  Cromwell  the  in* 
strument  they  had  received  from  him,  acknow- 
ledgec^  their  own  impotency,  and  besought  him  to 
assume  the  m^Miagement  of  the  commonwealth. 

This  farce  was  generally  foreseen  as  the  necessfiry 
consequence  of  the  ridiculous  composition  of  this 
assembly ;  Cromwell  and  his  council  thought  pro- 
per, however,  to  consider  it  as  a  legal  investiture  of 
the  supreme  sovereign  power  into  their  hands ;  and 
a  few  days  after,  his  council  being  too  modest  to 
Sh^re  with  him  in  the  royal  authority,  declared, 
^^  that  the  gpvernment  of  the  commonwealth  should 
*^  reside  in  a  single  person ;  that  that  person  should 
^^  be  Oliver  Cromwell,  that  his  title  should  be  Lord 
^  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scot*- 
*^  land,  Ireland)  &c.  3sp.  &c.  and  that  he  should 
'*  h^ve  a  council  of  twenty-one  persons  to  assist 
**  him  in  the  government/* 

This  d^Iaration  was  read,  December  16th,  2t 
Westminster  hall,  where  the  comjnissioiiers  of  the 
great  seal,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  w^e 
sent  for  to  attend  Cromwell,  and  the  ceremony 
concluded  by  the  reading  of  a  parchment3  which 
was  caUed  the  instrument  of  government ;  whereby 
it  was  ordained,  ^'  that  the  protector  should  call  a 
*'  parliament  om^  in  every  three  years,  the  first  of 
^^  which  should  be  convened  upon  the  Sd  day  of 
^^  Sept^xiber  following;  and  that  he  should. not 
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''  dissolve '  any  parliaitient  till  they  had  sat  five 
"  months ;  that  such  bills  as  should  be  presented  M 
him  by  the  parliament,  if  they  should  not  b6 
confirmed  by  him  within  twenty  days,  should 
pass  without  him,  and  be  looked  upon  as  laws  $ 
•*  that  he  should  have  a  select  council  to  assist  him, 
"  which  should  not  exceed  the  number  of  twenty- 
^  one,  nor  be  less  than  thirteen ;  that  immediately 
^  after  his  death,  the  council  should  choose  another 
**  protector  before  they  rose;  that  no  protector 
after  him  should  be  general  of  the  army ;  that 
the  protector  should  have  power  to  make  peace 
"  and  war ;  that,  with  the  consent  of  his  council, 
*'  hQ  should  make  laws  which  should  be  binding 
**  to  the  subjects  during  the  intervals  ot  parlia- 
«  ment/' 

While  this  was  reading  Cromwell  had  his  hand 
upon  the  Bible ;  he  afterwards  took  his  oath  **  that 
*^  he  would  hot  violate  any  thing  that  was  contsun- 
^^  ed  in  that  instrument  of  government,  but  would 
"  observe  and  cause  the  same  to  be  observed,  and 
•*  in  all  things,  according  to  the  best  of  his  under- 
*^  standing,  govern  the  nation  according  to  the 
^  laws,  statutes,  and  customs,  seeking  peace,  and 
causing  justice  and  law  to  be  equally  administer- 
ed." Thus,  by  his  abilities  and  energy  alone, 
against  the  inclinations  of  nineteen  twentieths  of 
the  nation,  Cromwell  ascended  the  throne  with- 
out the  name  of  king,  but  with  more  power  and 
authority  than  any  king  had  ever  excercised  ;  and 
received  greater  manifestations  of  respect  and  esteem  • 
from  all  the  sovereigns  in  Europe,  than  had  ever 
beeii  shewed  to  any  legitimate  monarch ;  ^'  rc/iich 
was  so  much  the  more  notorious,'*  says  Clarendon, 
that  they  all  abhorred  him,  'when  they  trembled  at 
his  power,  ami  cmvrted  hisfrie?idshijj.'* 
The  protector  was  proclaimed  in  London  and 
Westminster,  and  soon  after  all  over  flngland,  with 
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the  same  solemnity  as  the  kings  of  England  were 
heretofore. 

During  these  transactions  the  naval  power  of 
England  was  exerted  with  great  vigour  and  success. 
Captain  Hay  ton  fell  upon  a  squadron  of  French  men 
of  war,  took  the  vice-admiral  and  another.     The 
English  fleet,  commanded  by  Monk  and  Dean,  after 
an  engagement  of  two  days,  in  which  Dean  was 
killed,  defeated  the  Dutch  under  Tromp.     In  a 
second  engagement,  when  Blake  commanded  the 
English,  the  battle  continued  very  hot  and  bloody 
on  both  sides  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
one  in  the  afternoon,  when  Tromp,  while  he  was 
gallantly  animating  his  men,  was  shot  through  the 
heart  by  a  musquet  balL     I'his  blow  alone^  breaking 
the  courage  of  the  Dutch,  decided  the  battle  in  fa- 
vour of  the  English.    This  was  the  last  engagement 
at  sea  between  the  two  commonwealths,  and  the 
most  bloody  that  had  yet  been  fought,  both  sides 
rather  endeavouring  to  destroy  their  enemies'  fleet 
than  to  take  their  ships.      Between  twenty  and 
thirty  of  the  Dutch  men  of  war  were  burnt  or  sunk, 
and  above  a  thousand  prisoners  taken.     The  victory 
was  also  dearly  bought  by  the  English,  ^s  they  had 
four  hundred  men  and  eight  captains  killed,  seven 
hundred  men  and  five  captains  wounded.    They 
lost  only  one  ship,  and  had  two  or  three  more  dis- 
abled for  further  service, 

A7in.  1654. 

The  Dutch,  exhausted  by  the  expanses  of  war,. 
and  dispirited  by  their  last  defeats,  sue  for  peace. 
Cromwell,  no  less  weary  of  the  war,  and  conscious 
that  he  had  still  much  to  do  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  and  that  he  might  choose  other  ene- 
mies  abroad,  neither  so  able  to  defend  themselves, 
nor  to  do  him  so  much,  harm  as  the  Dutch  had 
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done,  consented  to  make  peace  when  he  had  drawn 
them  to  accept  of  such  conditions  as  he  thought  fit 
to  propose,  or  rather  to  dictate  to  them ;  among 
which,  ^'  that  they  should  not  suffer  any  of  the 
^'  king's  party  to  reside  within  thdr  dominions; 
•*  that  the  island  of  Polerone,  >vhich  they  had  taken 
**  from  the  English  in  the  East-Indies,  should  be 
**  restored  to  the  English  East  India  company,  with 
'*  a  sum  of  eighty-five  thousand  pounds,  as  an  in- 
"  demnification  for  the  barbarous  violence  exertised 
**  so  many  years  since  at  Amboyna,  for  which  the 
^'  two  last  kings  could  never  obtain  satisfkction ; 
•*  that  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  mas-* 
**  sacre  at  Amboyna  should  be  punished,  if  any  re- 
*'  mained ;  that  the  honour  of  the  flag  should  be 
**  yielded  to  the  En^sh/* 

There  was  another  secret  article,  to  which  the 
great  seal  of  the  United  Provinces  was  affixed,  and 
by  which  they  obliged  themselves  never  to  admit 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  be  their  stadtholder,  gene^ 
ral,  or  admiral.  The  peace  was  concluded  on  these 
conditions  about  the  middle  of  April. 

Mr.  Bourdeaux,  ambassador  extraordinary  from 
France,  makes  his  public  entry  in  London,  and  in 
his  speech  to  the  protector  extols  his  virtues,  begs  his 
friendship,  and  says,  "  that  the  Divine  Providence, 
^*  after  so  many  calamities,  could  not  deal  more  fa- 
vourably with  the  English,  or  causfe  them  to  for- 
get their  miseries  with  greater  satisfaction,  than 
^*  by  submitting  them  to  sojutst  a  gavemmeiit^* 

An  ordinance  issued  by  the  protector,  with  the 
advice  of  his  council,  April  1 2th,  confirms  the  union 
of  Scotland  into  one  commonwealth  and  one  govern^ 
ment  with  England. 

Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother  to  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  having  in  a  quarrel  killed  a  gentleman, 
end  taken  shelter  with  his  attendants  in  his  brother's 
house,  the  populace  surrounded  it,  and  threatened 
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to  set  fire  to  it.  Cromwell  sent  a  guard,  who  seized 
all  the  criminals,  and,  notwithstanding  the  expo- 
sition of  the  ambassador,  who  pleaded  the  privi- 
teges  of  his  office,  don  Pantaleon  was  executed. 

A  high  court  of  justice  is  erected  by  Cromwel) 
for  the  trial  of  Vowel  and  colonel  Gerard,  two  roy- 
alists who  were  accused  of  consfMring  against  hi& 
life  ;  both  are  sentenced  to  death.  ^ 

As  the  treaty  between  France  and  England  was 
proceeding  very  fast,  Charles  foresaw  that  he  should 
soon  be  driven  from  that  country  where  he  was  so 
ill  treated,  and  thought  of  anticipating  any  further 
humiliation  by  retiring  to  some  other  place.  But  as  he 
had  no  money  to  enable  him  to  remove  or  to  pay  his 
debts,  he  applied  to  cardinal  Mazarin,  who  was  so 
pleased  on  hearing  that  his  majesty  had  an  inclination 
to  depart  from  France^that  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  the  pbn»  he  promised  that  all  the  arrears  of  the 
allowance  of  six  thousand  livres  per  months  which 
at  lafil:  had  been  granted  to  Charles,  but  always  very 
irregularly  paid^  should  be  discharged  immediately, 
and  that  the  same  allowance  should  be  continued  and 
paid  to  him  with  the  greatest  exactitude  in  any  other 
country.  Another  circumstance  occurredat  this  junc* 
ture  which  enabled  the  king  to  pay  all  hisdebts.  FVince 
Rupert  arrived  at  Nantes  with  his  fleet  in  a  very 
dfoabied  condition,  and  as  it^  could  not  be  now  of 
a»y  use  to  the  king,  his  majesty  sold  the  whole  to 
cardinal  Mazarin,  who  paid  a  very  low  price  for  it, 
but  ready  money.  Soon  after  Charles  departed 
from  France  and  went  to  Cologne,  where  he  was 
xflcdved  with  aU  the  respect,  pomp,  and  magnifr- 
cence  that  could  be  expeaed.  The  people  and  their 
xaagiscrates  very  handsomely  made  him  a  tender  of 
asy  acoommodation  that  city  could  yield  him,  and 
of  all  the  affection  and  doty  they  could  pay  hina, 
which  his  majesty  most  willingly  accepted,  and  de- 
termined  to  fix  there  bis  residwce. 
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A  parliatnent,  modelled  according  to  the  lat^  act 
of  government,  is  summoned  on  the  3dof  Septem* 
ber.  All  the  small  boroughs,  places  most  exposed 
to  influence  and  corruption,  had  been  deprived  of 
their  right  of  election.  Of  four  hundred  members 
who  represented  England,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
were  chosen  by  the  counties.  The  rest  were  elected 
by  London  and  the  most  considerable  corpora^tions* 
The  lower  populace  too,  so  easily  guided  or  deceiv- 
ed, were  excluded  from  the  electoral  assemblies ;  an 
estate  of  two  hundred  pounds  value  was  necessary 
toe  entitle  any  one  to  a  vote.  The  elections  were 
conducted  with  perfect  freedom,  excepting  that 
such  of  the  royalists  as  bad  borne  arms  against  the 
parliament,  and  all  their  sons,  were  excluded. 

On  the  opening  of  the  session  Cromwell  came  to 
Westminster  Abbey  in  the  same  state  as  the  king 
used' to  go  to  the  parliament  house,  and  having 
heard  a  sermon,  he  went  to  the  painted  chamber, 
where  seating  himself  in  a  chair  of  state,  and  the 
members  sitting  uncovered  upon  benches,  he  ad- 
dressed them  with  a  speech- -ihree  hours  long,  in 
which  he  principally  expatiated  on  the  advantages 
the  nation  had  already  reaped  from  his  administra* 
tion. 

The  house  of  commons  having  chosen  their 
speaker  entered  immediately  into  great  debates 
about  the  legality  of  the  present  convention,  and  of 
the  hte  instrument  of  government.  The  authority 
which  Cromwell,  by  the  title  of  protector,  had  as* 
$umed  over  the  nation",  'and  even  ^  his  personal  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  escaped  not  without  censure. 
The  utmost  tiiat  could  be  obtained  by  his  partizans, 
was  to  protract  the  debate  by  their  long  speeches, 
and  prevent  the  decision  of  questions  which  they 
dearly  saw  would  be  decided  against  him.  The  pro- 
tector, no  less  surprised  than  enraged  at  this  refrac- 
tory spirit  in  a  parliament  of  his  own  greation,  seiiC 
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for  them  to  the  painted  chamber,  and  with  the  most 
imperious  tone,  inveighed  agaiast  the  absurdity  of 
their  conduct  in  disputing  his  title,  since  the  same 
iiistrument  of  government  which  made  them  a  par- 
liament had  invested  him  vnth  the  protectorship. 
In  the  mean  time  he  placed  a  guard  at  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  would  suffer  none  to  enter  who 
would  not  subscribe  a  recognition,  ^^  that  he  would 
^^  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  lord  protector ;  and 
*'  that  he  would  not  propose  or  give  consent  to 
*'  alter  the  government  as  it  is  settled  in  one  single 
^  person  and  a  parliament."  Whereupon  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  of  the  members  signed  it  the  first 
day,  and  many  more  afterwards,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred.  But  these  subscribers  at  their  next 
meeting  resolved,  that  the  recognition  they  had  beea 
compelled  to  sign,  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  forty-two  articles  contained  in  the  instrument  of 
government,  but  only  to  that  which  declared  the 
government  to  be  in  a  single  person  and  successive 
parUaments. 

A  great  debate  whether  the  protectorship  should 
be  hereditary  or  elective.  They  declare  Cromwell 
to  be  lord  protector  during  life,  and  vote  for  choos- 
ing successive  protectors.  They  vote  likewise  that 
there  will  be  a  new  parliament  every  third  year, 
which  win  not  sit  above  six  months  unless  prolong* 
ed  by  act  of  parKament ;  and  that  no  law  should  be 
altered  or  repealed,  or  new  laws  made,  or  any  tax 
imposed,  but  by  assent  of  parliament. 

A  quaker  caxhe  to  the  door  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, drew  his  sword  and  woundai  several  persons 
around  him.  Being  examined  by  a  committee  on 
this-  eactravaganoe,.  he  afiswered  that  he  was  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  kill  every  man  that  sat  in  that 
bouse*  .      " 
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This  parliament  not  answering  the  protector's  ex- 
pectation, and  even  attempting  to  deprive  him  of 
the  power  of  levying  taxes  without  their  consent^ 
l^e  thought  fit  to  dissolve  them,  though  by  the  in* 
strument  of  government  to  which  he  had  sworn, 
no  parliament  could  be  dissolved  till  it  had  sitten 
five  months.     But  he  pretended  that  this  instru<» 
ment  having  been  framed  by  a  council  of  officers,  a 
month,  according  to  their  computation,  was  only 
twenty-eight  days,  as  it  was  practised  in  paying  the 
fieet  and  the  army*    The  full  time,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this  reckoning,  being  elapsed,  the  par- 
liament was  ordered  to  attend  the  protector,  who 
siade  them  a  tedious,  confused,  angry  harangue, 
and  dismissed  them.    It  was  constantly  observed, 
indeed,  that  Cromwell,  who  was  so  luminous  in  his 
conceptions,  so  decisive  and  judicious  in   all  his 
actions,  was  ever  tiresome,  dark,  and  unintelligible, 
either  in  his  speeches  or  in  his  writings,  even  when 
he  had  no  intention  to  disguise  his  meaning. 
.    The  more  Cromwell  had  done  to  secure  the  com* 
plete  freedom  of  the  late  elections,  the  more  he  was 
anxious  about  the  refractory  spirit  which  the  parlia- 
ment had  discovered  towards  him,  as  he  was  weU 
aware  that  the  necessary  consequence  of  free  and 
uninfluenced  elections  is  to  exhibit  in  the  disposition 
of  the  representatives  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
actual  dispositions  of  the  nation.    He  was  equally 
conscious  that  his  authority  would  never  be  relished, 
and  cojuld  not  be  consolidated  bujt  by  a  constant 
vigilance,  activity,  wd  severity,  and  he  acted  ac* 
cordingly. 

The  members  of  the  dissolved  parliament  returop- 
ing  to  their  counties,  propagated  and  encoura^d 
the  murmurs  agamst  the  present  usurpation.    The 
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royalists,  obsarving  this  general  discontent,  £u)ded 
that  every  one  who  was  diAsatisfied  like  them^ 
would  also  embrace  the  same  cause,  and,  in  concert 
with  the  king,  they  entered  into  a  general  conspira« 
cy,  which  at  a  fixed  day  was  to  break  out  through^ 
out  England,     Cromwell  was  informed  of  this  plan«^ 
Theveloe,  his  secretary,  had  spies  every  where,  and 
kept  a  regular  correspondence  with  Manning,  who 
had  access  to  the  king's  family ;  and  is  was  not  diffi* 
cuk  to  obtain  intelligence  of  a  confederacy  so  gene* 
rally  difiused  among  a  party,  who,  proud  of  their 
cause,  and  indulging  in  the  exaggerated  hopes  of  iti 
success,  valued  themselves  more  on  zeal  and  courage^ 
than  on  prudence  and  secresy.     Many  of  them  were 
thrown  into  prison ;  others,  on  the  approach  of  the 
appointed  day,  were  terrified  and  remained  at  home» 
In  one  place  alone  the  conspiracy  broke  into  action* 
Perniddoe,  Jones,  Groves,  and  some  other  gentle* 
men  of  the  west,  entered  Salisbury  with  about  two 
hundred  horse,  took  prisoners  the  sheriff  and  the 
judges,  who  were  heading  their  assizes,  and  they 
prodaimed  the  king ;  but  having  wandered  about 
for  some  time  without  receiving  any  accession  of 
force,  they  were  totally  discoura^d,  and  one  troop 
of  horse  was  sufficient  to  suppress  them.    Those  oi 
the  leaders  who  were  taken  prisoners  were  capitally 
punished,  the  rest  were  sold  for  slaves  and  traii»» 
ported  to  Barbadoes. 

Cromwell  resolves  to  keep  no  longer  any  terms 
with  the  royalists,  and  issues  an  ordinance  for  exr 
acting  the  tenth  penny  from  that  whole  party ;  in 
order,  as  he  pretended,  to  make  them  pay  the  ex- 
penses to  which  their  mutinous  disposition  continu- 
ally exposed  the  public.  This  exorbitant  tax  com- 
monly passed  under  the  name  of  dtcimation.  In 
order  to  raise  it,  the  protector  instituted  twelve  ma- 
jors general,  and  divuied  the  whole  of  £ngland  into 
so  many  military  districts.    These  men,  assisted  by 
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commissioners,  had  power  to  subject  whom  they 
pleased  to  decimation ;  to  levy  all  the  taxes  imposed 
by  the  protector  and  his  council ;  and  to  imprison 
every  person  agjiinst  whom  they  should  have  any 
suspicion ;  nor  was  there  any  appeal  from  them  but 
to  the  protector  and  his  council.  Thus  was  entirely 
thrown  aside  the  deceitful  mask  of  liberty,  and  the 
nation  enslaved  under  a  military  and  despotic  go- 
vernment,  exercised  according  to  the  forms  and 
maxims  of  eastern  tyranny;  a  consequence  com* 
monly  attending  the  successful  attempts  of  any  de- 
mocratical  faction  against  the  established  govern* 
ment,  particularly  when  the  success  is  owing  to 
those  popular  commotions,  so  easily  excited  by  the 
prospea  of  plunder,  and  the  word  liberty.  The  tri- 
umphant populace  never  failing,  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  government,  to  establish  on  its  ruins 
their  own  despotism,  the  most  horrible  of  all ;  a 
despotic  military  government  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  to  suppress  it ;  and  as  military  despotism 
itself  is  still  too  violent  to  be  of  long  duration,  it 
generally  subsides  after  the  full  restoration  of  order 
and  tranquillity,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  more  or  less 
moderate  monarchy,  which  lasts  for  ages,  until 
moderation,  sinking  into  indolence  and  weakness^ 
encourages  new  popular  commotions,  and  paves  the 
way  to  their  usual  consequences. 

No  sooner  was  peace  concluded  with  Holland^ 
than  Cromwell  began  to  deliberate  what  new  enemy 
he  should  attack,  as  his  active  and  warlike  dispo- 
sition, his  restless  temper,  his  inordinate  ambition, 
and  avidity  of  glory,  made  him  incapable  of  repose. 
Perhaps  also  he  was  induced  by  his  own  situation  to 
consider  a  foreign  war  as  constantly  necessary,  the 
better  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  tropps,  who  being 
idle  at  home,  and  so  much  exposed  to  the  suggest 
tions  and  briberies  of  his  enemies,  might  become, 
TOoner  or  later,  the  dangerous  instruments  of  som^ 
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conspiracy  in  favour  of  the  king,  as  it  unsuccessfully 
happened  a  few  months  after. 

In  these  drcumstances  the  extensive '  empire  of 
Spain,  its  riches,  and  extreme  weakness  m  the  Wesit 
Indies,  fixed  the  protector's  attention.  He  con- 
sidered, that  the  Spaniards  having  erected  the 
Woody  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  and  being  much 
more  papists  than  the  French,  would  be  mnai  more 
'exposed  to  the  old  puritanical  hatred;  he  hoped 
therfefore  that  a  holy  and  meritorious  War  with  such 
idolaters  would  be  extremdy  popular,  and  could 
not  fail  of  protection  from  Heaven.  A  preacher 
'fikewise,  inspired,'  as  it  was  said,  by  a  prophetic 
spirit,  bid  him,  "  go^  and  prosper^**  calling  him 
^  a  stone  cut'  out  qf^  the  rrimmtains  without  hands^ 

that  would  break  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards ,  crush 

Antichrist^  and  fnake  wa^  Jbr  tlie  purib/  of  the 

gospel  over  the  whole  worldJ* 

These  mighty  considerations  and  flattering  hopes, 
which  so  well  agreed  with  the  protector's  ambitious 
views,  policy,  and  bij^otry,  determined  him  to  en- 
gage into  a  war  with  Spain.     He  accordingly  equip- 
ped two  large  fleets ;  the  first  of  which,  consisting 
'Of  thirty  ships,  under  Blake/  having  spread  terror 
through  the 'Mediterranean,   extorted  concessions 
•from  the  duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  dey  of  Algiers, 
d^troyedin  their  v^ry  harbours  the  vessels  of  the 
;pirates  of  Tutiis,  and  having  taken  or  driven  on 
fliore  the  galleons  of  Cadiz,  determined  to  attack  a 
-fldet  ofsilti^n  Spanish  ships  which  had  taken  shelter 
in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  Canaries. 

fhe  otlver  fleet,  icomtnanded  by  Pen,  was  not  so 
^^utoessfu);  it  carried  on  board  four  thousand  men, 
under  fthe  conmsand  of  Veixabl^.  About  five  thou- 
sand more  joined  them  from^^  Barbadoes  and  Si. 
:  Christopher's.  B6th  these  officers  were  inclined  tio 
the  king's  seirvite^  and  it  is^wetended  that  Cromwell 
was  obliged  to  hurry  the.$dk£Qr«  on  boards  iivotiier 
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to  prevent  tbe  execution  of  a  cons|;»racy  which  they 
had  formed  against  him.  These  soldiers  were  tl^ 
lefwe  of  the  whcde  army,  and  the  forces  inlisted  in 
tbe  West  Indies  were  the  most  profligate  of  man- 
kind«  This  army,  not  furnished  with  arms  fit  for 
iruch  an  expedition,  and  without  suflicient  pro^ 
visions,  completely  fadled  in  an  attempt  a^nst  St. 
Domingo.  In  order  to  atone  for  this  miscarriage 
they  attacked  Jam^ca,  which  was  surrendered  to 
them  without  a  blow.  Pen  and  Vatiables  returned 
to  England,  and  were  immediately  sent  to  the 
Tower  by  the  protector,  whom  this  ctisappointn^nt 
had  thrown  into  a  violentpassion,thou^he  haidfsmi^ 
a  conquest  which  soon  proved  to  be  of  great  impor* 
tance ;  but  it  was  much  inferior  to  the  vast  prcjecto 
he  had  formed.  He  gave  orders,  however,  to  sup- 
port it  by  men  and  money.  That  island  has  ever 
since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  is 
the  chief  acquisition  whidi  they  owe  to  the  eoiter* 
{Hrising  spirit  of  Cromwell.  ' 

Orders  of  council  against  punishing  any  news- 
papers without  leave  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
a^nst  publishing  unlicensed  books  and  pamphlets* 

Articles  of  peace  between  England  and  France 
signed  and  proclaimed  on  the  28th  of  November* 
By  this  treaty  it  was  agreed^  that  Cromwell  should 
send  six  thousand  men  to  the  assistance  of  the 
French  in  the  Netherlands  again3t  the  Spaaiarda; 
that  Dunkirk  and  Mardyck  should  be  invested  bf 
their  united  forces^  and  when  taken  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Enrii^, 

A  fecret  article  of  this  treaty  enacted^  ibsA  forty 
days  after  the  exchange  of  ratifiattkxis,  ndthar  tlie 
three  English  princes,  nor  seventeen  other  persons 
mentioned  in  a  list  annexed  to  the  artidesyahould  be 
suffered  to  reside  in  France*  A  similar  exdu^n 
was  to  take  place  in  En^^d  towards  eleven  persons 
mentioned  in  a  second  hst.    The  seventeen  roysdists 
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proscribed  1>y  Cromwell  were  lord  Onnond»  sir 
Edward  Hyde  (Gbrendon),  lord  Gerrard,  lord 
Wilmot,  Daniel  Oncale^  sir  John  Culpepper,  sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  sir  lulward  Nicholas,  sir 
Richard  Greenville,  lord  Wentworth,  eldest  son  of 
the  earl  of  Clevdand,  sir  John  Barklay,  Francis 
Dodington,  lord  Balcarras,  O.  Sullivan  Beare,  lieu- 
tenant-general Middleton,  lord  Muskerry,  the  fa- 
ther, major-general  Edward  Massey. 

An  original  duplicate  of  this  article  and  list  is 
preserved  at  the  British  Museunu  (Bibl.  Birch. 
4162.  No.  15.  Shane  Catalogue.  J 

A  declaration  is  issued  on  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  standing  forces  in  every  county,  and  on 
the  pretended  justice  of  maintaining  them  at  the 
only  charge  of  the  royalists. 

Instructions  to  the  majors-eeneral  to  take  secu- 
rity of  all  those  who  had  been  m  arms  for  the  king, 
for  their  peaceable  demeanour,  and  obedience  to  the 
protector's  government. 

Ann.  1656. 

The  news  of  the  expeditions  of  the  English  fleets 
against  the  Spanish  setdements  in  the  West  Indies, 
no  sooner  arrived  in  Europe,  than  the  Spaniards 
declared  war  against  Engh^nd,  and  seized  in  the 
Spanish  harbours,  all  ships  and  goods  of  English 
merchants. 

Several  sea  oiEcers,  actuated  by  that  spirit,  partly 
fanatical,  partly  republican,  which  CromweU  had 
propagated  among  them,  when  it  answered  his  pur- 
poses, were  induced  by  their  scruples  on  the  justice 
of  the  Spanish  war,  to  resign  thdr  commissions. 

A  squadron   of   seven  vessels,   which  Admiral 

'  ^lake  had  left  on  the  Spanish  coast,  came  in  sig^ 

of  the  galleons,  and  immediately  set  sail  to  pursue 

them ;   two  were  set  on  fire,  and  two  vslued  at 
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two  milfions  of  pieces  of  eight  wefe  taken  and  sent 
to  Portsmouth.  Cromwell,  out  of  ostentation,  or- 
dered the  treasure  to  be  transported  to  London.  In 
the  mean  time,  Blake  being  informed  that  a  Spanish 
fleet  of  seventeen  ships,  much  richer  than  the  for- 
mer, had  taken  sheher  in  the  Canaries,  made  sail 
towards  them,  and  found  them  in  the  bay  of  Santa 
Cruz,  in  a  formidable  posture.  The  bay  was  pro- 
tected by  a  strong  castle,  well  provided  with  can- 
non, and  by  seven  forts  in  several  parts  of  it,  all 
united  by  a  line  of  communication,  manned  with 
musketeers.  All  the  smaller  vessels  were  moored 
close  to  the  shore,  and  the  larger  galleons  posted 
iarther  off  at  anchor,  with  their  broadsides  to* 
-  the  sea.  At  this  threatening  appearance,  the  gallant 
Blake  consulted  only  the  honour  of  his  nation  and 
•  his  own  glory,  and  the  wind  seconding  his  courage 
brought  him  in  an  instant  among  the  thickest  of  his 
enemies.  After  a  resistance  of  four  hours  the 
Spanish  abandoned  their  ships,  which  were  set  on 
fire  and  consumed  with  all  their  treasure.  The 
English  still  remained  in  the  greatest  danger,  as 
they  lay  under  the  fire  of  the  castle  and  of  all  the 
forts,  which  in  a  little  time  might  have  destroyed 
them,  but  the  wind  suddenly  shifting  carried  them 
out  of  the  bay. 

This  was  the  last  and  most  glorious  action  of 
adniiral  Blake,  who,  though  by  principle  an  infltssi- 
ble  republican,  is  represented  by  all  the  historians 
as  one  of  the  most  perfect  characters  of  the  age. 

The  conduct  of  Cromwell  in  foreign  afiairs,though 

seemingly  imprudent,  and  sometimes  impolitic,  was 

'  always  full  of  vigour  and  enterprise,  and  drew  to  his 

country  a  consideration  which  it  seemed  to  have 

'  totally  lost  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    *'  He  was 

principally  intent  on  spreading  the  renown  of  the 

English  nation  ;•  and  while  all  mankind  wondered 

at  his  extraordinary  fortune,  he  seemed  to  en- 
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^^  noble  instead  of  debasing  that  people  whom  he  had 
<<  reduced  to  subjection.  It  was  his  boast  that  he 
**  would  render  the  name  of  an  Englishnian  as  much 
"  feared  and  revered  as  ever  was  that  of  <i  Roman  ;" 
and  as  his  countrymen  found  some  reality  in  these 
pretensions,  their  national  vanity  being  gratified, 
made  them  bear  with  more  patience  the  indignities 
and  calamities  under  which  they  laboured. 

It  must  also  be  confessed,  tnat  Cromwell,  in  his 
civil  and  domestic  administration,  paid  as  great  re- 
gard to  justice,  as  his  usurped  authority,  founded 
'  only  on  the  sword,  could  possibly  permit,  and  that 
'•the  law  was  the  general  rule  of  his  conduct  and  be- 
haviour, except  when  imperious  drcumstances  evi- 
dently required  the  contrary.  Though  often  urged 
by  his  officers  to  a  general  massacre  of  the  royalists, 
he  always  rejected  with  horror  such  sanguinary 
counsels ;  but  as  they  were  his  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies, he  bridled  them  both  by  the  army  which  he 
retained,  and  by  the  numerous  spies  whidi  he  found 
means  to  intermix  in  all  their  counsels.  Manning, 
one  of  them,  whom  he  employed  near  the  king's 
person,  having  been  detected  and  hanged  in  Ger- 
many, Cromwell  corrupted  sir  Richard  Willis,  who 
was  much  trusted  by  the  chancellor  Hyde  (Claren- 
don), and  all  the  royalists ;  and  he  was  informed  by 
him  of  every  design  and  conspiracy  of  the.  party.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  disconcert  any  project,  merely 
by  confining  for  a  certain  time  the  leaders ;  and  as 
he  afterwards  restored  them  to  liberty  without  dis- 
covering the  motive  of  their  imprisonment,  these 
acts  of  severity  were  ascribed  to  general  suspicions, 
and  the  source,  of  his  intelligence  remained  still  un- 
known and  unsuspected. 

Assassination  he  chiefly  dreaded,  particularly  from 
the  royalists.  He  therefore  openly  told  them,  that 
he  never  would  begin  to  employ  so  shameful 
an  expedient  i  but  if  the  first  provocation  of  that 
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kkid  ever  cSune  from  them^  h^  would  retaliate  te> 
the  uttermost,  and  never  would  desist  till  he  bad 
totally  exterminated  the  royal  family.  Thi«  menace, 
more  than  all  his  guards,  contributed  to  the  security 
of  his  person. 

As  the  army  was  the  principal  and  the  only  basis 
of  his  power,  he  displayed  the  greatest  abilities  in 
managing  it.  He  kept  his  soldiers  under  a  strict 
dififcipTine,  and  augmented  their  pay;  by  thtse 
means  he  rendered  them  less  odious  and  burthen- 
some  to  the  people,  and  made  them  scn^ble  that 
their  interests  were  closely  connected  with  those  of 
their  general  and  protector.  Besides,  nothing  could 
better  secure  tlieir  affection  to  him  than  the  success 
of  almost  all  the  enterprises  in  which  he  empl<!>yed 
them.  But  the  wild  fanaticism  which  he  had  so 
constantly  fostered  among  them,  when  he  wanted 
to  seduce  them  into  his  criminal  measures  against 
the  late  monarchy,  was  far  from  being  extinguish* 
ed,  and  rendered  them  now  much  more  difficult  to 
be  governed^  as  having  been  so  often  taught,  that 
the  office  of  king  lioas  an  usurpation  t4po?i  Christ;  k 
seemed  i(npossibl6  to  [Prevent  them  from  suspecting, 
that  th^  office  of  a  profector,  invested  wkh  powers 
much  mor^  atlsolute  and  extensive,  was  more  in- 
cofnfpatible  with  thztt  divine  authority.  The  diffi- 
culty was  still  increased  by  the  contrary  opinions  oif 
many  officers  in  the  army,  who  still  persevered  in 
the  same  revolutionary  ^irit,  and  some  of  whom 
had  already,  on  that  accoiint,  declared  themsdves 
against  the  protectorship,  and  the  protector  himself. 
Cromwell'  found  no  other  means  to  obviate  the  con* 
sequences  of  such  dangerous  dispcsitions  than  to  de- 
prive these  officers  of  their  commissions,  and  this 
measure  ansv^er^ed  his  purpose  completely. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  pretended  good 
fortune  of  the  protectee,  which  has  been  since  re- 
peated, and  will  for  ever  continue  to  be  so,  of  att 
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triumphant  usurpers.  Almost  all  hii  successful  en- 
terprises were  ascribed  only  to  his  good  fbitutie* 
But  impartial  history,  though  disgusted  with  th* 
enormity  of  his  crimes,  and  with  his  hypocrisy,  th4 
most  odious  and  degrading  of  all  human  vices,  can^^ 
not  but  acknowledge,  that  in  thd  greatest  part  of 
his  enterprises,  his  success  was  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary efiect  both  of  his  personal  prudence,  sound 
judgment,  and  abilities,  and  of  those  of  the  persons 
lie  constantly  employed .  in  all  the  situations  which 
required  the  same  qualifications.  All  the  chief 
offices  in  the  courts  of  justice  were  filled  by  men 
of  superior  learning  and  integrity,  and  theit*  deci- 
sions were  upright  and  impartial.  His  generals,  his 
admirals,  his  ambassadors,  were  chosen  on  the  only 
recommendation  of  acknowledged  talents  and  merit ; 
thus  every  one  of  them  contributed  in  their  several 
spheres  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation^ 
and  to  consolidate  his  government. 

Cromwell  being  convinced  that  Eiigland  could 
not  see  without  great  satisfaction  his  administration 
attended  with  so  much  success  and  glory  abroad^ 
so  Inuch  order  and  tranquillity  at  home,  was  not 
apprehensive  of  meeting  the  representatives  of  th<* 
nation,  and  accordingly  the  commissioners  of  th6 
great  seal  issued  writs  for  sumtnoning  a  new  parlia-^ 
ment,  to  meet  on  the  17th  of  September  next. 
Cromwell,  however,  not  trusting  entirely  to  thd 
good-will  of  the  people,  used  every  art  which  his 
new  model  of  representation  allowed  him  to  employ, 
in  order  to  influence  the  elections  and  fill  the  parlia- 
ment with  his  own  creatures.  Ireland  being  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  army,  chose  some  of  the 
officers  the  most  attached  to  him,  and  Scotland 
shewed  a  like  compliance.  Notwithstanding  these 
precautions  Cromwell  found  that  the  majority  was 
unfavourable  to  him ;  he  therefore,  on  the  opening 
of  the  session,  set  guards  on  the  door  of  the  hoUse, 
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who  permitted  none  to  enter  but  such  as  produced  a 
warrant  from  his  council,  who  rejected  about  a  hun- 
dred, who  either  refused  recognition  of  the  protec- 
tor's government,  or  were  on  other  accounts  ob- 
noxious to  him.  The  excluded  members  published 
a  remonstrance,  declaring  their  right  to  sit  in  the 
house,  and  protesting  against  the  legality  of  all  acts 
passed  without  their  concurrence.  But  their  repre* 
sentations  were  equally  overlooked  by  the  parlia- 
ment and  by  the  council. 

The  parliament  having  chosen  the  speaker,  passed 
an  act  of  renunciation  of  any  title  that  Charles  Stu-^ 
arty  or  any  of  his  family  might  pretend.  With  as 
little  opposition  they  voted,  that  any  attempt  against 
the  life  of  the  protector  should  be  high  treason. 
Then  they  passed  several  acts  for  raising  money  by 
way  of  contribution,  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
had  ever  yet  been  raised,  and  granted  tonnage  and 
poundage  to  the  protector  for  his  life.  Colonel 
Jephson,  one  of  the  members,  in  order  to  sound 
the  inclinations  of  the  house,  went  so  far  as  to 
move,  that  the  parliament  should  bestow  the  crown 
on  Cromwell ;  and  no  surprise  or  reluctance  was 
discovered  on  the  occasion.  In  order  to  pave  the 
way  to  this  resolution,  for  which  he  secretly,  but 
very  ardendy,  longed,  Cromwell  determined  to 
sacrifice  his  majors-general,  who  were  extremely 
odious  to  the  nation.  This  measure  was  no  less 
necessary  for  his  own  security,  as  these  officers, 
being  possessed  of  so  much  distinct  jurisdiction,  be- 
gan to  establish  a  separate  title  to  power  independent 
of  his  own. 

Ann  4  1657* 

A  motion  for  investing  the  protector  with  the 
royal  dignity  is  made  by  one  of  the  city  members, 
and  supported   by    great    many    others,    among^ 
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whom  were  chiefly  remarked  some  men  who  had 
always  had  the  reputation  of  great  fidelity  to  the 
king,  while  Cromwell's  own  relations,  and  many  of 
his  acknowledged  adherents,  were  the  warmest  op- 
ponents to  the  motion  ;  and  "  it  cannot  be  denied," 
says  Clarendon,  "  that  very  many  of  the  king's 
"  party  were  so  deceived  m  their  judgment,   as' 

really  to  believe,  that  the  making  Cromwell  king 
"  for  the  present,  was  the  best  expedient  for  the 
**  restoration  of  his  majesty ;  and  that  the  army 
"  and  the  whole  nation  would  then  have  been 
**  united,  rather  to  restore  the  true,  than  to  admit 
*'  of  a  false  sovereign,  whose  hypocrisy  and  tyranny 

being  now  detected,  would  be  the  more  detested. 

But  the  more  sober  persons  of  the  king's  party 
**  trembled  at  this  overture,  and  considered  it  as 
^  the  only  way  utterly  to  destroy  the  king,  and  to 
**  pull  up  all  future  hopes  of  the  royal  family  by  the 
*'  roots." 

Lambert,  a  man  of  great  interest  in  the  army, 
and  the  most  powerful  of  the  majors-general,  enter- 
tainingthe  ambition  of  succeeding  Cromwell  in  the 
protectorship,  raised  up  a  formidable  party  against 
the  motion,  as  he  foresaw,  that  with  royalty  here- 
ditary right  must  be  restored.  The  bill  was  voted, 
however,  by  a  considerable  majority,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  protector, 
to  inform  him  of  the  very  earnest  desire  of  the 
house,  that  he  would  assume  the  title  of  king.  He 
affected  great  surprise  at  this  overture,  and  answered, 
he  wondered  how  any  such  thing  came  into  their 
minds  ;  that  it  was  neither  fit  for  them  to  offer  nor 
for  him  to  receive ;  that  he  was  sure  they  could  dis- 
cover no  such  ambition  in  him ;  and  that  his  con- 
science would  not  give  him  leave  to  own  such  a 
title.  The  committee  represented  to  him,  that  they 
hoped  he  would  not  reject  so  suddenly  what  the 
p^rliameat  had  desired  so  long,  and  so  maturely 
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debated ;  that  they  had  no  doubt  that  the  motives 
of  this  bill,  when  he  had  vouchsafed  to  hear  them» 
would  make  upon  him  the  same  impression  they  had 
made  upon  them  in  the  house.  He  dvilly  appointed 
another  day  for  them  to  attend  him. 

The  conference  lasted  for  several  days.  The  diffi* 
culty  was,  not  to  persuade  Cromwell ;  both  his  incli- 
nation and  his  judgment  were  entirely  on  the  side  of 
the  committee ;  nor  was  he  anxious  about  the  op- 
position which  came  from  Lambert  and  his  adhe- 
rents, whom  he  now  regarded  as  his  enemies,  and 
was  resolved  on  the  first  occasion  to  deprive  them 
of  all  authority ;  but  he  was  most  perplexed  with 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  Fleetwood  and  Desborow, 
his  son-in-law  and  his  brother-in-law,,  who,  though 
the  most  devoted  to  him  both  by  inclination  and  by 
interest,  could  by  no  persuasion,  artifice,  or  en- 
treaty, be  induced  to  consent  that  their  friend  and 
patron  should  be  invested  with  regal  dignity^  and- 
told  him,  that  if  he  accepted  of  the  crown,  they 
would  instantly  throw  up  their  commissions,  and 
should  never  afterwards  have  it  in  their  power  to 
serve  him.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  to  consider^ 
that  royalty  had  been  painted  to  the  soldiers  in  such 
horrible  colours  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  recon- 
ciling them  suddenly  to  it,  even  though  bestowed 
upon  their  general,  to  whom  they  were  so  much 
devoted.  Upon  the  whole,  Cromwell,  after  a  long 
agony  of  doubts  and  anxieties,  resolved  at  last  to 
refuse  that  crown  which  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  had  so  solemnly  tendered  to  him.  But  the 
most  curious  and  almost  incredible  circumst^ce  in 
this  transaction,  is  the  ];icmsense,  absurdity,  and  un* 
intelligibility  of  Cromwell's  answer  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  following  passage,  taken  at  random,  will 
give  an  exact  idea  of  the  whole  discourse,  as  it  is  all 
of  a  piece, 

^'  I  cqn^^ss,  for  it  ^hQves  nie  tx>  deal  jiakdy 
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**  With  you ;  I  must  confess  I  would  say,  I  hc^e  I  may 
'*  be  understood  in  this ;  for  indeed  I  must  be  tender 
^  what  I  say  to  such  an  audience  as  this ;  I  say,  I 
**  would  be  under3tood,thatin  thl§  argument  I  do  not 
make  parallel  betwixt  men  of  a  different  mind,  and 
a  parliament  which  shall  have  their  desires.  I  know 
there  is  no  comparison,  nor  can  it  be  urged  upon 
me  that  my  words,  have  the  least  colour  that  way, 
because  the  parliament  seems  to  give  liberty  to 
me  to  say  any  thing  to  you  ;  as  that,  that  is  a 
tender  of  my  humble  reasons,  and  judgment,  and 
"  opinion  to  them  ;  and  if  I  think  they  are  such,  and 
^^  wiH  be  such  to  them,  and  are  faithful  servants, 
^  and  will  be  so  to  the  supreme  authority,  and 
"  the  legislative  wheresoever  it  is ;  if,  I  say,  I  should 
not  tell  you,  knowing  their  minds  to  be  so,  I 
should  not  be  faithful  if  I  should  not  tell  you  so, 
to  the  end  you  may  report  it  to  the  parliament, 
*^  &c.  &c/'      ^ 

It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  this  ridiculous  jargon  or 
gallimattia,  which  conveying  not  a  single  idea,, 
could  not  be  better  understood  by  Cromwell  him- 
self than  by  his  auditors,  was  a  little  elucidated  by 
the  gestures  which  probably  accompanied  the  de- 
livery of  it,  or  else  neither  the  parliament  nor  the 
committee  could  have  gathered  so  much  as  a  yes  or 
a  no  from  the  whole,  or  from  any  sentence  of  it% 

Thence  it  may  be  easily  conjectured,  with  what 
wonderful  parts,  in  all  other  respects  that  extraordi- 
nary roan  must  have  been  endowed,  to  compensate  to 
the  eyes  of  a  nation  abounding  with  sense  and  learn- 
ing, so  complete  and  ridiculous  a  deficiency  both  in 
his  speeches  and  writings,  as  never  to  be  understood, 
unless  he  spoke  in  a  passion,  and  in  a  very  few  and 
short  words,  such  as  the  energetic  monosyllables  he 
employed  when  he  drove  out  the  rump  parliament. 

Cromwell  having  finally  refused  the  crown,  the 
parliament  was  obliged  to  retain  the  names  of  codi- 
monxcealth  and  protector  ;  and  instead  of  the  instru- 
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ment  qf  government,  which  being  the  work  of  the 
officers  alone^  had  stamped  the  government  with 
the  stigma  of  manifest  usurpation,  another  act» 
which  was  called  humble  petition  and  advice,  was 
framed  by  the  parliament  and  offered  to  the  pro* 
tector,  as  the  great  basis  of  the  republican  establish* 
ment.  By  this  deed  the  authority  of  protector  was 
enlarged  in  some  particulars,  and  considerably  re« 
duced  in  some  others.  He  had  the  power  of  nomi* 
sating  his  successor ;  a  perpetual  revenue  was  assign- 
ed to  him^  besides  one  million  pounds  a  year  for  the 
pay  of  the  army  and  navy ;  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  support  of  civil  government ;  and 
he  was  empowered  to  name  another  house,  who 
should  enjoy  th^ir  seats  during  life,  and  exercise  the 
same  functions  of  the  former  house  of  peers ;  but  he 
wa3  deprived  of  the  power  of  framins  laws  in  the 
intervals  of  parliament,  and  of  exdudmg  members 
of  either  house,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  house 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  other  articles  were 
nearly  the  s^me  as  in  the  instrument  qfgovemments 
This  pretended  constitutional  act  was  accepted  as  the 
voluntary  deed  of  the  whole  people  in  the  three 
united  kingdoms ;  and  Cromwell,  as  if  his  power 
had  just  commenced  from  this  supposed  popular 
consent,  was  anew  inaugurated  in  Westminster-hall 
in  the  most  solemn  and  pompous  manner. 

The  parliament  having  adjourned  itself  to  the 
20th  of  January,  Cromwell  deprived  Lambert  of  all 
his  commissions,  and  still  allowed  him  a  pension  of 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  a  bribe  for  his  fu- 
ture peaceable  deportment.  About  the  same  time 
Cromwell  introduced  at  court  his  eldest  son  Hich* 
ard,  a  mild  inoffensive  young  man,  who  had  hither- 
to lived  with  his  wife  in  the  country,  where  he  had 
discovered  no  other  activity  than  that  he  exerted  tQ 
beneficent. purposes;  and  it  was  generally  known, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  king's  trial,  he  had  fallen  ou 
his  knees  before  his  father^  conjuring  him,  by  ev?ry 
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tie  of  duty  and  humanity,  to  save  the  life  of  that 
monarch. 

Cromwell  had  two  daughters  unmarried,  whom 
he  gave  in  marriage,  one  to  the  grandson  of  his 
great  friend  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  other  to  the 
viscount  Falconbridge,  of  a  family  formerly  devoted 
to  the  royal  party.  He  was  ambitious  of  forming 
connections  with  the  ancient  nobility ;  and  one  of 
the  principal  motives  for  his  desiring  the  title  of  a 
king,  was  his  intention  of  replacing  successively 
^very  thing  in  its  natural  order,  and  restoring  to 
the  ancient  families  that  rank  and  those  honourable 
distinctions  by  which  the  dignity  of  the  crown  itself 
was  increased  and  inaintained. 

Mardyck  is  taken  by  the  English  and  French 
Ibrces^  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English* 

Ann.  1658. 

The  parliament  was  again  assembled,  and  con? 
$isted  of  two  houses*  The  house  of  p^ers  was  com- 
posed of  sixty,  to  whom  Cromwell  had  sent  writs^ 
and  among  them  were  five  or  six  of  the  ancient 
peers,  who  refused  to  sit  with  the  new  colleagues 
the  protector  had  assigned  them.  By  bringing  sa 
great  a  number  of  his  adherents  in  the  upper  house 
he  lost  the  majority  in  the  commons,  who,  in  con« 
sequence  of  the  humble  petition  and  advice^  assumed 
the  power  of  re- admitting  the  hundred  members 
whom  the  council  had  formally  excluded  A  de- 
cided majority  now  declared  themselves  against  the 
protector^  and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  other 
house  he  had  established*  Even  the  validity  of  the 
petition  and  advice  was  questioned,  as  being  voted 
by  a  parliament  which  was  deprived  by  military  vio? 
lence  of  a  considerable  number  of  its  members. 
Cromwell,  dreading  combinations  between  this  mu- 
^notts  parliament  and  the  malcontents  m  the  army. 
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iimnecfiately  dissolved   them  with  expressions  of 
great  displeasure. 

These  contrarieties  at  home  did  not  alter  thepro- 
tector's  vigilance  and  activity  in  foreign  afiairs. 
Early  this  campaign  siege  was  laid  to  Dunkirk,  and 
when  the  Spanish  army  advanced  to  relieve  it,  the 
combined  forces  of  France  and  England  marched 
out  of  the  trenches  and  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Dunes,  where  the  Spaniards  were  totally  defeated^ 
Dunkirk  soon  after  surrendered,  and  was  delivered 
to  Cromwell.  He  much  valued  this  acquisition,  as 
the  means  of  obtaining  advantages  of  greatei'  im- 
portance, and  he  was  resolved  to  concert  measures 
with  the  French  court  for  the  final  conquest  and 
partition  of  the  low  countries. 

On  this  occasion  great  demonstrations  of  mutual 
friendship  passed  between  the  protector  and  the 
king  of  France,  or  rather  the  cardinal  Mazarin,  who* 
sent  to  London  his  nephew  Mancini  along  with  the 
duke  of  Crequi,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  his 
urgent  affairs  should  deprive  him  of  the  honour 
which  he  had  so  long  wished  for,  of  payings  in  per-^ 
son  J  his  respect  to  the  greatest  man  in  the  world. 

During  these  transactions  the  royalists  had  re- 
newed their  conspiracies  for  a  general  insurrection, 
and  Ormond  was  secretly  come  over  to  concert 
and  prepare  measures  for  the  execution  of  this  plan. 
Lord  Fairfax,  sir  William  Waller,  and  many  heads 
of  the  presbyterians,  had  secretly  entered  into  the 
engagement,  and  the  army  itself  was  already  in- 
fiected  with  the  general  spirit  of  discontent ;  but  the 
whole  conspiracy  was  discovered  to  the  protector 
by  his  spy  Willis.  Ormond  was  obliged  to  fly. 
Great  numbers  were  thrown  into  prison.  A  new 
high  court  of  justice  was  erected  for  their  trial ;  sir 
Henry  Slingsby  and  Dr.  Huet  were  condemned  and 
beheaded.    < 

Cromwell  entertained  greater  anxieties  about  the 
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diacoj^tenta  of  the  millenariana  in  the  army,  as  her 
knew  they  still  harboured  in  their  breast  some  dei« 
perate  project.  As  long  as  the  agitators  and  level- 
lers had  been  the  instruments  of  his  ambitious  views, 
he  had  affected  an  intimate  friendship  with  them  ; 
and  his  usual  practice,  in  order  to  familiarise  him- 
s^lf  the  more  with  them,  had  been  to  take  them 
to  bed  with  him,  and  there,  after  prayers  and  exhor<<* 
tations,  to  discuss  together  their  projects  and  princi- 
ples, political  or  religious,  and  suggest  to  them 
those  which  best  answered  his  purposes.  But  since 
he  had  assumed  the  dignity  of  protector,  he  had 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  indulge  them  any 
further  in  their  wonted  familiarities.  Many  of  them 
were  enraged  at  it,  and  now  employed  against  him 
that  restless  industry  which  had  been  formerly  ex- 
erted in  his  favour.  Cromwell,  who  saw  these 
distempers  in  the  army,  was  justly  afraid  of  some 
mutiny,  to  which  a  day,  aa  hour,  might  provide  a 
leader.  He  was  also  very  apprehensive  of  assassina- 
tion, and  more  particularly  so  since  the  publication 
of  the  famous  pamphlet,  intitled,  Killing  no  Murder^ 
and  written  by  colonel  Titus.  One  Sindercom, 
who  had  been  much  in  his  favour,  had  undertaken 
to  murder  him ;  and,  by  the  most  unaccountable 
accidents,  had  often  been  prevented  frpm  executing 
bis  bloody  project ;  which  being  at  last  discovered^ 
he  was  brought  to  his  trial  and  condemned  to  death ; 
but  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  his  execution^ 
he  was  found  dead  from  pokon  in  the  prison. 

The  protector  was  the  more  heavily  oppressed 
by  those  fears  and  apprehensions,  that  they  were 
not  alleviated  by  any  domestic  assistance  or  con- 
solation, nor  had  he  any  cordial  friend  of  his  own 
family  in  whose  bosom  he  could  safely  unload  his 
corroding  cares.  Fleetwood,  his  son-in-law,  actu«- 
ated  by  the  wildest  fanaticism,  had  estranged  him* 
self  from  him,  when  be  had  discovered  that  his 
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views  had  a  greater  tendenqr  to  promoting  his  own 
grandeur,  than  to  encouraging  godly  purposes,  of 
which  he  made  such  fervent  professions.  His  eldest 
daughter,  married  to  Fleetwood,  had  adopted  re- 
publican principles  so  vehement,  that  she  could  not 
behold  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  per- 
son, even  in  those  of  her  indulgent  father.  His 
other  daughters  were  no  less  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
the  royal  cause,  particularly  Mrs.  Claypole,  who  had 
always  been  his  greatest  joy,  and  who  in  her  last  sick- 
ness had,  before  her  death,  several  conferences  with 
him,  which  so  deeply  perplexed  him,  that  as  she  had 
been  often  heard  mentioning  in  her  pains  the  blood 
her  father  had  spilt,  it  was  concluded  that  she  had 
presented  bis  worst  actions  to  his  consideration. 

Whatever  it  was,  all  peace  was  now  for  ever  fled 
from  the  protector's  mind.  In  the  high  situation 
he  had  attained  by  so  much  guilt  and  courage,  he 
could  not  find  the  least  shadow  of  that  inward  tran- 
quillity which  virtue  alone  and  moderation  can  pro- 
cure. Resting  his  title  on  no  principle,  seeing 
nothing  around  him  but  treacherous  friends  or  en- 
raged enemies,  he  distrusted  all  parties,  and  was 
equally  distrusted  by  them.  Impressed  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  incessantly  surrounded  with  con- 
cealed poniards,  ready  for  his  assassination,  death, 
which  he  had  so  intrepidly  braved  in  the  field, 
haunted  day  and  night  his  terrified  imagination. 
He  wore  armour  under  his  clothes, .  and  always  kept 
pistols  in  his  pockets.  He  never  moved  a  step  with- 
out strong  guards  attending  him.  He  always  tra- 
velled with  hurry,  and  never  returned  by  the  same 
way  which  he  went.  He  seldom  slept  above  three 
nights  together  in  the  same  chamber,  and  never  let 
it  be  known  before  hand  which  he  intended  to  choose, 
nor  entrusted  himself  In  any  which  was  not  provided 
with  back-doors,  at  which  centinels  were  carefully 
placed    His  thoughts,  as  well  as  his  dreams,  being 
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always  filled  with  daggers  and  poison,  he  surveyed, 
with  a  piercing  and  suspicious  eye,  every  face  to 
which  he  was  not  daily  accustomed,  and  started  at 
^he  least  noise  he  heard  around  him.  Solitude  was 
no  less  horrible  to  him  than  society,  as  he  was  there 
equally  pursued  by  his  terrors,  and  tortured  by  ex* 
cruciating  remorses. 

From  that  time,  Cromwell's  health  seemed  sen* 
sibly  to  decline ;  and  about  the  middle  of  August  he 
was  seized  by  a  common  tertian  ague.  No  dan- 
gerous symptoms  appeared  for  a  week :  at  length 
his  fever  grew  stronger,  his  spirits  much  abated,  and 
his  physicians  began  to  think  him  in  danger,  though 
his  chaplains  and  preachers,  who  always  prayed 
about  him,  declared,  as  from  God,  that  he  should 
recover.  A  favourable  answer,  it  was  pretended, 
had  been  returned  by  Heaven  to  the  petitions  of'  all 
the  godly:  he  himself  was  overheard  oflfering.  up 
his  addresses  to  the  Lord ;  and  so  far  the  illusion  of 
fanaticism  still  prevailed  Over  his  mind,  that  he 
assumed  more  the  character  of  a  mediator,  in  inter- 
ceding for  the  interest  of  his  people  rather  than  for 
himself  the  favour  of  his  recovery.  But  the  symp- 
toms taking  every  hour  a  more  fatal  appearance, 
the  physicians  declared  that  he  could  not  survive  the 
next  fit.  The  council  sent  a  deputation  to  receive 
his  last  commands  concerning  his  succession.  As 
his  senses  were  almost  gone,  they  asked  him  whether 
he  did  not  mean  that  his  eldest  son  Richard  should 
succeed  him  in  the  protectorship.  A  simple  affirm- 
ative was  or  seemed  to  be  extorted  from  him,  and 
soon  after  he  died,  on  the  3d  day  of  September, 
a  day  which  he  had  always  considered  as  the  n^ost 
fortunate  fpr  him,  as  his  two  most  important  vic- 
tories, at  Dunbar  in  l650,  and  at  Worcester  in  1651, 
had  been  obtained  on  that  same  day.  He  died  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  enjoyed  the 
title  of  protector  four  years,  eight  months,  and 
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^ghteen  days*  On  the  day  of  his  death  there  hap- 
pened the  greatest  storm  of  wind  that  was  ever 
known. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  born  at  Huntingdon,  on 
the  125th  of  April  1599.  His  family  was  of  Clamor-^ 
gan,  in  Wales,  and  had  no  other  name  than  that  of 
WilliamSy  when  one  of  them  having  married  a 
daughter  of  Cromwell,  the  vicegerent  uhder  Henry 
VIII^  assumed  the  name  of  hb  fatheMn*la^,  and 
transmitted  it  to  his  posterity.  Oliver  being  the  son 
of  a  second  brother,  inherited  but  a  smallestate  from 
his  father,  whom  he  lost  when  very  young.  His 
inothcr*s  principal  resource  was  a  small  brewery, 
which  she  continued  to  manage  after  the  death  of 
her  husband* 

In  the  course  of  his  education,  Cromwdl  had  been 
sent  to  the  university,  but  made  no  proficiency  in 
learning.  He  consumed,  in  gaming,  drinking,  de- 
bauchery, and  country  riots,  the  earUest  years  of  his 
life  ;  and  he  had  dissipated  the  greatest  part  of  his 
patrimony,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  was  seized  by 
the  spirit  of  reformation,  and  the  most  ardent  zeal 
for  the  rigorous  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  pu'^ 
rrtans.  The  same  vehemence  of  temper  which  had 
transported  him  in  the  extremes  of  licentiousness, 
now  distinguished  bis  reli^ous  habits,  and  he  iii^ 
dulged  his  imagination  in  visions,  illuminations,  re^* 
vdation*,  the  great  nourishment  of  that  hypochon- 
driacal temper  to  which  he  was  subject.  His  house 
was  the  resort  of  all  the  :iealous  clergy  of  the  party, 
alid  his  hospitality,  as  well  as  his  libef alities,  involv* 
ed  him  in  farther  debts  and  difficulties.  Though 
he  had  acquired  a  tolerable  fortune  by  a  maternal 
uncle,  he  found  his  afiairs  so  miKh  injured  by  his 
eslpences,  that  he  took  a  farm,  and  applied  himself 
for  soi^e  years  to  agriculture,  as  a  prdFession.  But 
the  long  prayers  he  said  to  his  family  in  the  morn- 
ing, a«fd  again  in  the  afternoon,  consumed  all  his 
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time^  and  that  of  his  ploughifien,  and  left  hiiti  no 
leisure  for  the  care  of  his  temporal  affairs.  Urged 
both  by  his  wants  and  his  piety,  he  {lad  tnadt  a 
party  with  the  fsitnous  Hanpibden^  his  near  kinsman^ 
%o  sail  over  to  New  England ;  but  an  order  of  cotin<« 
cil  obliged  them  to  disembark. 

In  quiet  times,  Under  a  regular  and  well*ordered 
government,  a  man  affecting  or  really  experiencing 
such  fits  of  insanity,  would  haVe  been  considered 
only  as  an  object  of  ridicule  in  the  former  case,  and 
of  pity  in  the  latter ;  aild  if  those  fits  had  continued 
to  increase,  he  would  probably  hive  been  confined  in 
a  madhouse :  but  the  conts^io&s  puritanical  spirit 
bad  s6  tnuch  infested  the  public  mind  at  that  period, 
that  Cromwell,  instead  of  being  sent  to  a  madhouse, 
was,  by  acddent  or  intrigue,  chosen  member  of  the 
hoilse  of  commons  oi  the  long  parliament,  by  the 
tdwii  ^of  Cambridge.  As  he  haid  no  sort  of  talents 
for  such  a  situation,  he  Was  entirely  overlodsed  in 
the  house  :  but  Hambden,  tt^ho  knew  the  depth  of 
his  genius,  and  the  boldness  of  his  temper,  foretold 
that  if  a  civil  war  ensued,  he  would  soon  rise  to  dis^ 
tinction ;  and  his  prediction  ptoved  but  too  true. 

Many  writers,  admiring  the  wondetful  genius, 
abilities,  and  courage  of  Cromwell,  and  particularly 
his  having  raised,  durilig  his  protectorship,  the 
power  and  consideration  of  the  En^ish  nation 
abroad  nearly  as  high  as  it  was  in  the  most  glorious 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  have  discovered  a  great 
propensity  not  to  excuse  his  enormous  offences,  but 
to  extenuate  them  as  being  rather  the  effects  of  the 
prejudices  atid  errors  of  the  times,  than  of  criminal 
intentions,  '*  The  murder  of  the  king,"  says  Hume, 
**  the  most  atrocious  of  Cromwell's  actions,  was  to 
**  him  covered  under  a  mighty  cloud  of  republican 
fanaticism,  and  it  is  not  impossible  but  he  might 
believe  it,  as  many  others  dtd,  the  most  meritori- 
ous action  he  could  perform :  his  subsequent  U5urp« 
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^  ation  was  the  effect  of  necessity,  as  well  as  of 
^*  ambition,''  &c.  &c. 

Indulgence,  when  bestowed  on  faults,  is  a  virtue ; 
kt  us  not  dishonor  it  by  extending  it  to  the  most  exe« 
crable  crimes,  and  none  are  more  so  than  to  promotes 
dvil  war  in  his  own  country,  to  overthrow  its  govern- 
ment, to  murder  the  most  benevolent  and  virtuous 
king  and  usurp  his  authority.  Those  clouds  of  fanati- 
cism mentioned  by  Hume,  are  the  less  an  excuse  for 
Cromwell,  that  he  himself  raised  and  thickened  them 
for  the  only  purpose  of  blinding  land  deluding,  more 
completely,  both  the  accomphces  and  instruments 
of  his  regicide  conspiracy. 

It  seems  difficult  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  degree 
of  his  own  fanaticism :  on  considering,  however, 
first,  the  suddenness  of  its  first  appearance,  and  its 
extraordinary  intensity  at  the  very  moment  when 
Cromwell,  engaged  in  a  complete  course  of  all^ldnds 
of  licentiousness,  had  dissipated  the  greatest  part  of 
his  fortune ; '  secondly,  that  when  he  first  sat  in  the 
house  of  commons,  his  fanaticism,  which  hitherto 
had  not  exceeded  that  of  a  zealous  presbyterian, 
abruptly  rose  to  a  much  higher  degree,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  that  the  presbyterians,  though  ambitious 
of  appropriating  to  themselves  a  great  part  of  the 
sovereign  power,  intended  to  preserve  the  king  as 
the  chief  magistrate  in  the  government ;  thirdly, 
that  he  then  adopted,  and  carried  as  far  as  he  could, 
the  frantic  fanaticism,  and  all  the  extravagancies  of 
the  republican  sect  of  the  independents,  openly  aim- 
ing at  the  ruin  of  the  presbyterians,  and  really  effect- 
ing it,  by  propagating  his  new  fanaticism  among 
the  army,  which  he  soon  employed  to  expel  the 
presbyterians  from  the  house  of  commons,  when 
they  had  nearly  concluded  their  peace  with  the  king ; 
fourthly,  that  when  the  house  of  commons,  thus 
reduced  to  about  sixty  members,  of  the  indepen- 
dent's sect  only,  had  brought  the  king  to  his  trial. 
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and  to  the  scafFoldj  CromwelPs  fanaticisiti  began 
visibly  to  abate,  though  he  still  entertained  it  among, 
the  troops,  as  the  best  means  to  keep  alive  their' 
courage  and  intrepidity  for  the  military  expeditions 
which  were  to  prepare  and  complete,  his  final  usurp- 
ation of  the  sovereign  power ;  fifthly,  that  from 
the  moment  he  was  invested  with  the  protectorship^ 
he  never  discovered  any  further  symptom  of  personal 
fanaticism,  and  employed  all  means  in  his  power  to 
suppress  it  among  the  army.  From  all  these  concur- 
rent circumstances,  it  is  difficult  not  to  concludei 
that  there  was  very  little  or  no  reality  in  Crom-. 
well's  fanaticism,  but  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy 
and  dissimulation.  If  there  might  be,  however^ 
any  objection  to  admit  this  conclusion  to  its 
full  extent,  it  could  not  be  denied  at  least  that 
CilDmwell  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  independents^ 
both  in  parliament  and  in  the  army  ;  that  they  acted 
only  as  his  instruments  in  their  most  atrocious  deeds^ 
the  enormity  of  which  must  necessarily  be  the  exact 
measure  of  his  guilt;  and,  therefore,  that  if  the 
wonderful  abilities  and  capacity  he  displayed,  during 
his  protectorship,  have  acquired  to  his  name  an 
everlasting  celebrity,  his  crimes  have  equally  attach- 
ed to  it  an  everlasting  execration* 

Richard  Cromwell,  a  good-natured  young  man^ 
of  no  experience,  educated  in  the  country,  and  accus* 
tomed  to  a  retired  life,  possessed  only  those  mild 
private  virtues,  which,  in  his  situation,  wci^e  \yorse 
than  vices,  and  could  never  enable  him  to  maintain 
that  authority  which  the  potent  hand  of  his  fathei^ 
had  acquired,  and  managed  with  so  much  skill  and 
energy.  The  council,  however,  recognized  the 
succession  of  Richard.  Henry,  his  brother,  who 
governed  Ireland  with  popularity,  insured  him  the 
obedience  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  Monk,  who  was 
much  attached  to  the  family  of  Cromwell,  proclaimed 
in  Scotland  the  new  protector.  Every  where  the 
army  and  the  fleet  acknowledged  his  title ;  and  h? 
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received  above  ninety  addresses  from  the  counties 
and  most  considerable  corporations,  congratulating 
him  on  his  acdession.  Foreign  ministers  were  no 
less  forward  in  paying  him  the  usual  compliments 
of  condolence,  and  desired  to  renew  their  alliances. 

It  \s'as  necessary  to  call  a  new  parliament^  and^  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  greater  influence  in  the  eke- 
tions,  all  the  small  boroughs  were  restored  to  their 
ancient  right,  and  the  counties  were  allowed  no 
more  than  their  usual  numbers  of  deputies.  The 
house  of  peers,  or  rather  the  other  house ^  as  the  late 

Erotector  called  it,  consisted  of  the.  same  persons  be 
ad  appointed* 

Arm.  1659, 

The  session  opens  on  the  27th  of  January  ;  the 
c6mmons  sign  an  engagement  not  to  alter  the  pre- 
sent  government ;  they  next  proceed  to  examine  the 
humble  petition  and  advice  which,  after  many  violent 
debates,  is  confirmed.  The  authority  of  Ac  other 
house  is  also  acknowledged  with  great  difficulty,  and  it 
is  resolved  to  treat  them  with  no  greater  respect  than 
they  should  return  to  the  commons.  It  is  also  de- 
clared that  such  of  the  ancient  peers  as  had,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  adhered  to  the  parliament, 
should  preserve  their  right. 

In  the  mean  time  tlte  whole  republican  party  ki 
the  army  enter  into  cabals  against  Richard,  with 
Fleetwood  hb  brother-in-law,  and  Desborow  his 
uncle ;  but  above  all,  the  intrigues  of  Lambert,  now 
*  rousing  from  his  retreat,  inflame  all  these  dangerous 
humours,  and  threaten  the  nation  with  some  great 
convulsion.  The  discontented  officers  hold  their 
meetings  in  Fleetwood's  apartments,  in  Wallingford 
House,  and  that  denomination  is  given  to  the  whole 
.party.  Richard  imprudently  gives  his  consent  for 
calling  a  general  council  of  the  officers,  to  make  him 
proposals,  as  they  pretended,,  for  the  good  of  the 
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army.  They  vote  a  remonstrance.  In  which  they 
lament  that  the  good  old  cause  for  which  they  had 
engaged  against  the  late  king  is  entirely  neglected  ; . 
and  they  propose,  as  a  remedy,  that  the  whole  mili* 
tary  power  should  be  intrusted  to  some  person  in 
whom  they  might  confide.  The  city  militia  express 
the  same  resolution  of  adhering  to  the  good  old 
cause. 

Some  partizans  of  the  protector  offer  to  put  an 

end  to  these  intrigues  by  the  death  of  Lambert ;  but 

Kichard  indignantly  rejects  such  sanguinary  mea-^ 

sures.      The  parliament  interferes  by  a  vote  that 

there  should  be  no  general  council  of  oflficers,  but 

with  the  protector's  consent.     The  officers  hasten 

to  Richard,  and  demand  the  immediate  dissolution 

of  the  parliament.     Conscious  of  his  inability  to 

repel  the  haughty  demand,  he  mildly  complied  with 

it.    The  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  soon  after 

Richard  himself  submitted  to  his  own  destitution, 

April  22.     His  brother  Henry,  who  commanded  in 

Ireland,  followed  his  example,  and  quietly  resigning 

his  command,  retired  to  England.     Thus,  without 

any  struggle  or  commotion,  the  obscure  family  of 

the  Cromwells  fell  all  at  once  from  an  enoquous 

height,  and  was  restored  to  its  former  obscurity. 

Shortly  after  the  king's  return,  Richard,  who  thought 

proper  to  travel  for  some  years,  being  at  Pesenas,  in 

Languedoc,  was  introduced,  under  a  borrowed  name, 

to  the  prince  of  Conty,  who  was  governor  of  that 

province.    That  prince,  talking  of  English  affairs, 

said,  **  Oliver,  though  he  was  a  traitor  and  a  villain, 

•*  was  a  bjave  fellow,  had  great  parts,  great  courage, 

^  and  was  worthy  to  command;   but  that  poor 

**  pitiful  Richard  was  surely  the  basest  fellow  alive. 

'*  What  is  become  of  that  fool  ?  how  was  it  possible 

*^  he  could  be  such  a  sot  ?"    He  answered,  "  that  he 

•*  was  betrayed  by  those  whom  he  most  trusted, 

^  and  who  had  been  most  obliged  to  his  father.'* 

s  2 
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A  few  minutes  after,  he  took  his  leave,  and  the  next 
morning  left  the  town. 

The  council  of  officers,  conscious  that  the  people 
could  never  be  induced  to  pay  taxes,  nor  to  submit 
to  the  government,  if  they  attempted  entirely  to 
keep  it  in  their  own  hands,  they  resolved  to  revive 
the  long  parliament,  which  had  been  expelled  by 
CromwelL  They  did  not  fail  to  represent  them  as 
the  most  eminent  asserters  of  the  good  old  cause^ 
who  had  a  special  presence  of  God  with  them^  and 
were  signally  blessed  in  that  work.  This  declaration 
was  followed,  within  a  very  few  days,  with  what 
they  called  the  humble  petition  and  addresses  of  the 
offijcers  of  the  army  to  the  parliament,  which  con- 
tained several  advices,  or  rather  positive  directions, 
how  they  were  to  govern. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  members  of  this  par- 
liament who  were  in  town,  to  the  number  of  about 
seventy,  repaired  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  upon  business.  The  secluded 
members  vainly  attempted  to  resume  their  seats 
among  them .  They  appointed  Fleetwood  lieutenant- 
generd,  but  inserted  in  his  commission,  that  it  should 
only  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the  house. 
They  chose  seven  persons  who  should  nominate  to 
such  commands  as  became  vacant :  they  voted  at 
the  same  time,  that  all  commissions  should  be  re- 
ceived from  the  speaker,  and  assigned  by  him  in  the 
name  of  the  house.  These  precautions,  which  could 
not  but  give  great  disgust  to  the  general  officers, 
were  taken  to  shew  that  the  re-established  parliament 
were  nowise  inclined  to  act  a  subordinate  part  to- 
wards the  army.  The  more  to  vindicate* their  own 
authority,  which  they  could  not  think  to  be  firm, 
whilst  there  was  still  the  name  of  a  protector  in 
bein^,  and  his  person  residing  in  WhitehaU,  they 
appomted  a  committee  to  go  to  Richard  Cromwell, 
first  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  his  debts,  and  then 
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to  ask  him  whether  he  acquiesced  in  the  present 
government. 

Richard's  answer  was  as  humble  and  submissive 
as  the  committee  could  wish  for,  and  the  state  of 
his  debts  amounted  to  twenty^nine  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty  pounds,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  had  incurred  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  father*s 
funeral.  Bift  the  parliament  peremptorily  rejected 
that  article,  and  allowed  him  only  two  thousand 
pounds;  meanwhile  he  was  ordered  to  remove 
from  "Whitehall  within  six  days.  So  "this  poor 
*'  creature,"  says  Clarendon,  "  shortly  after  his  ma- 
"  jesty's  return,  found  it  necessary  to  transport  him- 
*^  self  into  France,  more  for  fear  of  his  creditors  than 
**  of  the  king,  who  thought  it  not  worth  while  to 
^'  enquire  after  a  man  so  long  forgotten.*' 

The  dominion  of  this  pretended  parliament  was 
no  less  odious  to  the  presby terians  than  to  the  royal-* 
ists.  A  secret  reconciliation,  therefore,  took  place 
between  these  rival  parties ;  they  agreed  that  bury- 
ing former  animosities  in  oblivion,  they  should  unite 
all  their  efforts  for  the  overthrow  of  the  ?  ump-  par*, 
liament,  for  that  was  the  name  it  went  by,  "m 
*'  aliusiofiy^  says  Clarendon,  "  to  tJie  fag-end  of  a 
^*  carcase  long  since  expired.'^  The  presbyterians, 
conscious  of  the  unwarrantable  excesses  into  which 
their  passion  for  liberty  had  carried  them,  consented 
to  lay  aside  their  former  jealousies  and  pretensions, 
and  at  all  hazards  to  restore  the  royal  family.  The 
nobility,  the  gentry,  and  the  royalists  of  all  descrip- 
tions, cordially  reconciled  with  the  presbyterians^ 
and  engaged  to  second  with  their  passionate  en* 
deavours  the  same  enterprise. 

Mordaunt,  who,  in  the  last  year  of,  Cromwell's 
protectorship,  had  so  narrowly  esc?iped  from  a  sen- 
tence of  death,  was  so  well  trusted  by  men  of  all 
conditions,  on  account  of  the  courage  and  loyalty  of 
his  behaviour,  that  he  had  received  from  well-disposed 
m^Ui  in  most  parts  pf  the  kinjgdpm,  full  engage- 
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ments,  that  if  the  king  would  assign  them  a  day, 
and  prombe  to  come  to  them  after  their  being  em- 
bodied, they  would  not  fail  to  appear  in  arms  at  the 
a{^inted  day :  whereupon  Mordaunt  ventured  to 
come  himself,  in  disguise,  to  Brussels,  and  acquaint 
the  king  with  these  dispositions.  It  appeared  by 
the  account  he«  gave,  that  there  were  very  few 
counties  in  England  where  there  was  not  a  formed 
undertaking,  by  the  most  powerful  men,  to  possess 
themselves  of  some  considerable  place,  where  the 
kin?,  if  they  succeeded,  would  have  a  furer  oppor* 
tumty  to  venture  his  own  person  than  he  ever  had^ 
or  was  like  to  have,  if  he  su&red  those  who  were 
now  in  the  government  to  be  settled  in^  it.  The 
king  resolved  accordingly  that  upon  suck  a  day  of 
the  month  he  would  be  ready,  incognito,  at  Calais; 
with  the  duke  of  York,  his  brother,  to  the  end^  that 
from  thence,  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  success  of 
that  day  which  was  fixed,  they  might  dispose  than* 
selves,  one  to  one  place,  and  the  other  to  another* 

This  combination  was  discovered^  by  the  treachery 
of  sir  Richard  Willis,  who  continued  with  theparlia^ 
ment  the  same  correspondence  which  he  had  begun 
with  Cromwell.  The  king  was  fortunately  informed 
at  that  same  period  of  the  infidelity  of  Willis,  which 
prevented  his  doing  further  mischief  to  his  majesty *s 
cause. 

Many  of  the  conspirators  in  the  difi^rent  counties 
were  thrown  into  prison ;  others,  alarmed  at  such 
symptoms  of  secret  treachery,  left  their  houses.  On 
another  hand,  the  most  tempestuous  weather  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  of  the  day  appointed  by  the 
king, '  insomuch  that  some  found  it  impossible  to 
join  their  friends,  while  others  were  deterred  from 
it  by  fear  and  superstition,  at  an  incident  so  unusual 
in  summer.  The  only  project  which  succeeded^  was 
the  seizing  of  Chester,  by  sir  George  Booth,  who, 
with  all  the  malecontents  uriu)  joined  him»  found 
himself  powerful  enoi:^h  to  subdue  all  ii^  that  neigh-* 
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bourhood  who  ventured  to  oppose  them.  In  their 
declaration  they  made  no  mention  of  the  king }  they 
only  demanded  a  free  and  full  parliament* 

The  rump  parliament,  justly  alarmed^  sent  Lam« 
bert  against  him.  Booth  imprudently  ventured 
himself  out  of  the  walls  of  Chester,  where  he 
could  have  made  a  very  long  resistance,  and  exposed 
in  the  open  field  his  raw  troops  against  Lambert's 
disdpUned  army.  He  was  soon  routed  and  taken 
prisoner ;  his  whole  army  was  dispersed,  and  the 
parliament  was  thus  enabled  to  fill  all  the  jsdls  with^ 
their  open  or  secret  enemies  ;  they  even  took  into 
consideration  a  plan  for  transporting  the  loyal  farnl* 
lies  to  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  the  other  colonies, 
lest  thefy  should  propagate  in  England  children  of 
the  same  malignant  affections. 

White  the  duke  of  York  was  at  Boulogne,  he 
found  am  opportunity  to  confer  with  his  old  friend 
marshal  Turenne,  who  generously  assigned  him 
some  troops,  and  provided  vessels  to  transport  them, 
in  case  any  probable  enterprise  should  occur  in  fa<- 
vour  of  the  royal  cause.  But  whilst  his  highness 
was  thus  providing  for  his  longed-for  expedition, 
and  when  the  king  was  at  La  Rochelle,  in  hopes  to 
find  a  conveniency  for  his  transportation  in  £ng«> 
land,  they  received  the  fiital  news  of  the  defeat  of 
sir  George  Booth. 

Soon  after  this  successful  expedition,  a  petition 
is  signed  by  the  officers,  at  the  instigation  of  Lam- 
bert, asking  that  Fleetwood  thould  be  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  Lambert,  major-general,  Des- 
borow,  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse,  and  Monk, 
major-general  of  the  foot.  The  parliament  in  reply, 
vote  that  the  appointment  of  more  general  officers 
W2»  needless^  expensive,  and  dangerous ;  and  declare 
it  high  treason  to  levy  money  without  consent  of 
parliament.  Lambert  assembles  some  troops  to  de- 
cide the  question.    0'K,ey,  who  was  leading  his  re- 
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giment  to  the  assistance  of  the  parliament^  is  desertr 
ed  by  all  the  soldiers.  Two  other  regiments  are 
brought  into  Palace-yard  to  oppose  the  violence  of 
Lambert,  who  disappoints  them,  by  placing  his  sol- 
diers in  all .  the  streets  which  lead  to  Westminaterr 
hall.  When  the  speaker  came  in  his  coach,  Lam? 
bert  ordered  the  horses  to  be  turned,  and  very 
piviily  conducted  him  home.  The  other  members 
were  treated  with  the  same  civility  ;  and  the  two  rev 
giments  in  Palace-yard,  becoming  the  object  of  ge^ 
iieral  derision,  peaceably  retired  to  their  quarters, 
A  little  before  t}iis  bold  attempt,  the  army  kept  a 
scdemn  fast^  the  usual  prdude  to  every  sign^il  vio^ 
lence  which  they  committed* 

The  officers,  invested  again  with  supreme  authcHiy 
ty,  intended  to  retain  for  ever  the  substance,  by  be- 
stowing on  others  an  empty  shadow  or  appearance  of 
it.  They  elected  a  conunittee  of  twenty*tfar^  pei^ 
sons,  of  whom,  seven  were  officers.  They  ppe** 
tended  to  invest  them  with  sovereign  authority, 
and  called  them  a  committee  €f  sajetif.  In  the  mew 
time,  they  spoke  of  summoning  a  parliament,  cho- 
sen by  the  people,  while  they  really  intended  to 
assemble  a  military  parliament,  composed  of  officer^ 
selected  from  every  regiment.  On  seeing  the  whole 
authority  into  the  hands  of  thoste  sanctified  rpbbers^ 
who,  under  pretence  of  superior  illuminationt$, 
trampled  on  all  public  law  and  justice,  mebncholy 
fears  to  the  notulity  and  gentry  of  a  bloody  massacre 
and  extermination,  and  of  perpetual  servitude  to 
the  rest  of  the  people,  pervaded  the  three  kingdom^ 
and  excited  every  where  the  most  ardent  wishes 
for  a  better  order  of  thing^^  and  particuJ^ly  for  9, 
feturn  to  the  good  old  mmarchy. 

The  rump  parliament  before  its  dissolution  had 
resolyed,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch  commop- 
wealth,  to  mediate  by  force,  an  accommodation  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.    For 


this  purpos?9  .Montague  had  been  sent  with  % 
squadron  in  the  Baltic,  carrying  with  him  a$  a,m-^ 
bassador,  Algernon  Sidney,  the  celebrated  republi- 
can. When  they  reached  the  Baltic,  they  found 
the  Swedish  inbnarch  employed  in  the  siege  qf 
Copenhagen^  and  l^dney  was  highly  pleased  to  check 
with  a  I^oipan-.arrogance,  the  progress  of  royal  vic- 
tories, and  display  in  so  signal  a  manner,  the  supe* 
riority  of  freedom  above  tyranny*  The  Swedish 
xnpnarch,  with  the  highest  indignation,  was  obliged 
tq  submit  to  the  imperious  %iediation  of  the  two 
pommonwealths*  ^  ^'  It  is  cruel,"  said  he,  "  that 
f  ^  Jaws  should  be  prescribed  me  by  paricides  ,  and 
f f  pedlars/*  Having  agreed  to  a  pacification  with 
Denmark,  he^ retired  into  his  own  country,  where 

jbe  )^on  a^ef  died* 

..Tjb^  was t.bqt ween  France  and  Spsun,  was  also 
l^ipilght  to  a :  co^^clusion,  through  the  negodatioa 
between  cardinal  ^Mazarin,  and  don  Louis  de  Haro, 
held  at  the  isle^  qf  Pheasants,  where  the  famous  treaty 
of  Pyrinees  was  concluded.  During  the  congress^ 
Chg^)^,  i^t  tbe<  ip  citation,  of  don  Louis  de  Haro,  and 
pontrary  to.  the  counsek  and  wishes  of  Mazarin, 
presented  hinaself  at  the  isle  of  Pheasants,  in  hopes 
th^t  the  advantageous  terms  he  meant  to  proposej 
;)s  well  as  the  death  of  the  so .  much  dreaded  pro- 
lic^tor,  and  the  present  distracted  situation  of  Eng- 
ird) would  ipdutce  these  ministers  to  enable  him 
]>Y  some  assistance,  to  recover  his  crown.  He  re- 
ceived from  dpn  Louis  the  most  respectful  civilities, 
but  could  not  obtain  a  promise  of  any  succours 
from  Spain  ;  ^nd  the  cautious  Mazarin,  still  adher- 
ing, out  of  fear,  to  the  commonwealth,  refused  to 
see  him,  though  the  king  offered  to  marry  his  niece. 
3ut  in  this  gloopay  and  seemingly  desperate  condi- 
tion of  his  majesty's  affairs.  Providence  was  prepar- 
ing the  blessed  and  long-expected  crisis,  which  was 
(o  restore  the  king  in  peace  and  triumph  to  th$ 
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throne  of  his  ancestor ;  and  this  revolution  was  at 
last  accomplished,  by  the  prudence  and  loyalty  of 
general  Monk.  George  Monk  was-  the  second  son 
of  a  very  ancient  and  always  loyally  affected  family 
in  Devonshire.  He  entered  early  into  the  life  and 
condition  of  a  soldier,  and  had  the  reputation  of  a 
very  good  foot  officer  in  the  lord  Vere's  regiment, 
employed  in  Holland,  where  he  acquired  military 
experience.  He  was  employed  against  the  Irish 
rebels,  and  having  obtained  a  regiment,  he  honoura- 
bly distinguished  himself  by  his  great  courage,  mili- 
tary skill,  and  modefration.  By  his  humane  and 
equal  temper,  he  gained  the  affection  of  the  sddiery, 
who,  in  their  familiar  cordiality,  called  him,  honest 
George  Monk :  even  during  his  greater  elevation, 
while  all  around  him  were  inflamed  with  rige 
against  the  opposite  faction,  he  frequently  fell  under 
suspicion,  from  the  candour  and  moderation  of  his 
behaviour.  He  was  even  once  suspended  from  his 
command,  and  ordered  to  Oxford,  to  answer  such 
a  charge  laid  against  him;  but  upon  his  earnest 
protestations,  he  was  soon  restored  to  his  regiment. 
The  day  after  his  arrival,  Fairfax  attacked  and  de- 
feated  the  roj^alists ;  colonel  Monk  was  taken  pri* 
fioner  and  sent  to  the  tower,  where  he  endured 
about  two  years  all  the  rigours  of  poverty  and 
confinement.  The  king,  notwithstanding  his  owil 
dificulties,  was  so  mindful  of  his  services,  as  to 
send  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  guineas,  but  he 
did  not  recover  his  liberty  till  after  the  royalists 
were  totally  subdued.  Though  in  great  distress,  he 
constantly  refused  the  most  inviting  offers  from  the 
parliament.  But  Cromwell,  sensible  of  his  merit, 
having  solicited  him  to  engage  in  the  wars  against 
the  Irish,  who  were  considered  as  rebels,  both  by 
the  king  and  parliament,  he  did  not  refuse  to  re- 
pair his  broken  fortune,  by  accepting  a  command, 
which  he  flattered  himself  would  be  reconciled  to 
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the  strictest  prindples  of  honour.  Thus  he  feund 
himself  so  entangled,  as  to  be  necessitated  to  fight 
both  against  the  marquis  of  Ormond  in  Ireland, 
and.  against  the  king  himself  in  Scotland,  where 
he  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  command,  and 
by  the  equality  and  justice  of  his  administration, 
succeeded  in  conciliatmg  the  minds' of  that  restless 
people.  He  obtained,  likewise,  a  great  ascendancy 
over  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command, 
and  foreseeing  that  their  services  might  some  day  be 
of  great  importance  to  him,  he,  with  much  care 
and  success,  cultivated  their  friendship. 

His  connections  with  Oliver  Cromwell  secured 
his  fidelity  to  Richard ;  but  when  the  long  parlia- 
ment was  restored,  he  was  prepared  for  resistance ; 
and  after  having  revolved  in  his  mind  the  best 
means  of  rendering  it  effectual,  he  determined  to 
acknowledge  the  parliament  at  the  very  moment  it 
was  expelled,  and  pretended  to  vindicate  their  in- 
vaded privileges. '   He  had,  indeed,  no  other  means 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  opposite  to 
Lambert,  who  was  considered  as  his  rival,  and  who 
supported  all  the  extravagant  and  seditious  preten- 
sions of  the  independents.     As  he  had  no  connexion 
with  any  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  it  was  secret- 
ly believed,  that  his  real  intention  was  neither  of 
supporting  the  parliament's  resolutions,  nor  those  of 
the  army  ;  and   many  suspected  that  his  brothers 
and^his  relations,  the  Grenvilles,  being  devoted  to 
the  royal  cause,  he  entertained  the  idea  of  restoring 
monarchy.     He  took  great  care,  however,  that  his 
conduct  should  not  afS^rd  any  grounds  to  those  sus- 
jMcions.     In  the  mean  time,  he  wrote  bold  letters  to 
the  army  in  England,  censuring  them  for  the  vio- 
lence they  had  used  against  the  parliament,  from 
whom  they  had  all  their  power ;  and  shortly  after 
he  possessed  himself  of  Berwick,  where  he  sent  un- 
d^  a  guards  all  the  fanatics,  as  weU  as  the  partisans 
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of  Lambert,  turned  them  out  of  his  own  army^ 
and  thence  dismissed  them  into  England,  under  the 
penalty  of  deaths  if  they  were  ever  after  found  in 
Scotland, 

The  committee  of  safety  resolve  to  send  Lam- 
bert with  their  whole  army  into  the  north,  that  he 
might  at  least  stop  Monk  in  his  march ;  meanwhile 
they  send  to  him  his  wife's  brother,  with  some  offi^ 
cers  of  the  army,  and  two  independent  ministers, 
to  induce  him  to  a  conjunction  with  them,  with 
offers  of  any  thing  he  could  desire  for  his  advan- 
tStge.  He  appoints  three  commissioners  to  go  to 
London,  and  treat  upon  the  accommodation  with  the 
committee  of  safety.  Lambert  is  ordered,  however, 
to  hasten  his  march,  and  not  to  stop  till  he  should 
come  to  Newcastle,  where  he  arrives  towards  the 
end  of  November.  The  troops  which  the  com* 
mittee  had  sent  to  Portsmouth,  revolt  and  declare 
that  they  would  serve  the  parliament.  The  city 
apprentices  rise  to  the.  same  purpose ;  the  fleet 
make  the  same  declaration,  and  come  into  the  river. 
The  soldiers  in  London,  and  Desborow*s  regiment, 
revolt  to  the  parliament,  which  they  resolve  to  re* 
store,  and  they  wait  on  the  speaker,  who  goes  into 
the  city,  declares  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
that  the  parliament  would  meet  within  a  few  days. 
Thence  he  goes  to  the  tower,  removes  the  lieute- 
nant, who  had  been  confined  there  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  by  his  own  authority  appoints  sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  and  other  members  of 
parliament,  to  the  government  and  command  of  the 
tower.  The  parliament  meets  again,  December  26th, 
and  orders  all  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
Lambert,  to  repair  to  their  several  quarters.  Lam- 
bert is  committed  to  the  tower,  and  the  principal 
members  of  the  committee  of  safety  are  confined 
to  their  own  houses.  The  parliament  is  thus  again 
possessed  with  the  mo3t  absolute  ^uthprity,  with* 
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cut  any  apparent  danger  of  opposition  or  contra* 
diction. 

Whilst  the  divisions  had  continued  between  the 
army  and  the  parliament,  cardinal  Mazarin,  and  the 
ministers  of  Spain  seemed  ready  to  support  any  pbti 
for  the  king's  restof  ation  to  his  throne.  But  when 
they  saw  all  those  animosities  composed  without 
any  commotion,  they  looked  upon  the  parliament  as 
more  powerfully  settled  against  domestic  disturb- 
ances, and  the  government  more  formidable  than  it 
had  been  under  Cromwell  himself,  and  thought  of 
nothing  more  than  how  to  make  advantageous  and 
firm  alliances  with  it. 

In  hopes  that  general  Monk  would  engage  in  the 
king's  service,  his  younger  brother,  doctor  Monk,  a 
clergyman,  had  been  sent  by  sir  John  Granville  into 
Scotland,  with  a  letter,  and  an  invitation  from  his 
majesty  to  the  general.  He  was  holding  a  council 
when  his  brother  arrived,  and  was  not  to  be  seen  for 
Bome  hours.  The  doctor,  having  an  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  chaplain,  unfolded  to  him  the  object  of 
his  jburney,  and  engaged  him  to  second  his  appli^ 
cation.  At  last.  Monk  arrives,  his  brother,  after 
embracing  him,  opens  his  business;  Monk  inter- 
rupting him,  asks,  if  he  has  ever  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject to  any  body.  "  To  nobody,**  replies  his  bro- 
ther, *'  but  to  Price,  whom  I  know  to  be  entirely 
"  in  your  confidence."  The  general  altering  his 
countenance,  turned  the  discourse,  and  would  not 
enter  into  any  further  confidence  with  him*  and 
sent  him  away  by  the  first  opportunity.  His  con. 
duct  in  all  other  respects,  was  marked  with  the  same 
prudence  and  reserve. 

Ann.  1660. 

The  parliament  being  now  free  from  apprehen- 
sion of  any  farther  violence  from  the  army,  heartily 
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wished  that  Monk  was  agsun  in  his  old  quarters  of 
Scotland ;  but  after  having  called  him  to  their  assis- 
tance, they  could  not  send  him  back  without  seeing 
him,  and  thanking  him  for  his  important  service. 
But  as  he  continued  his  march  towards  London 
without  waiting  fot  their  orders,  they  sent  to  him 
a  message  to  express  their  desire  that  a  good  part 
of  his  forces  might  be  sent  back  to  Scotland.    He 
complied  with  their  wishes,  by  sending  back  as  many 
as  he  thought  would  be  sufficient  for  the  service  in 
those  northern  parts^  and  continued  his  march  with 
an  army  of  about  five  thousand  foot  and  horse^ 
consisting  of  men  on  whose  affections  he  could  en* 
tirely  depend.      When   he  arrived  at  York,  lord 
Fairfax,  who  was  in  possession  of  that  town,  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms,  as  if  he  had  seized  that 
place  for  the  only  purpose  of  securing  Monk's  pro- 
gress into  England.    Fairfax  had  also  received  a 
letter'  from  the  king,  and  presuming  that  Monk 
was  no  less  affectionate  than  him  to  his  majesty's 
service,  he  had  called  together  some  of  his  old  dis- 
banded officers  and  soldiers,  and  many  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  with  a  full  resolution  of 
concerting  with  Monk,  the  most  proper  time  for 
proclaiming  the  king ;  but  when  he  discovered  upon 
a  conference  with  the  general,  tliat  he  did  not  enter- 
tam  any  such  thoughts,  he  presently  dismissed  his 
troops  and  his  friends,  satisfied  with  the  testimony 
of  his  own  conscience,  and  with  having  presented 
their  desires  to  the  general  first  in  person,  and  after- 
wards in  writing,  that  he  would  be  instrumental  in 
restoring  the  nation  to  peace  and  security,  and  to  their 
enjoying  those  rights  and  liberties,  which  by  th6 
law  were  due  to  them,  and  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  so  many  years  distractions ;  and  that  a 
free  and  full  parliament  might  be  called  by  the  votes 
of  the  people,  to  which  all  subjects  had  a  right  by 
their  birth. 
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The  principal  persons  of  all  counties  through 
which  he  pissed,  flocked  around  him  in  a  body, 
with  addresses  to  the  same  purpose.  The  city  of 
London  wrote  to  him  to  offer  services,  for  obtain- 
ing a  free  parliament,  legally  chosen  by  the  votes  of 
the  people.  Monk  received  all  these  addresses  with 
much  civility  and  took  all  occasions  publicly  to  de- 
clare, "  That  nothing  should  shake  his  fidelity  to 
"  the  present  parliament,"  yet  he  privately  assured 
those  whom  he  thought  it  necessary  to  encourage, 
•'  that  he  would  procure  a  free  parliament." 

Monk's  public  professions  of  fidelity  to  the  par- 
liament did  not  prevent  their  suspicions  arising  from 
the  great  civility  with  which  he  received  so  many 
addresses  from  the  people  against  them.  To  give 
some  check  to  that  licence,  they  sent  to  him  two  of 
their  members,  under  pretence  of  thanking  him  for 
his  services,  and  in  reality,  to  discountenance  any 
boldness  that  should  appear  in  any  delinquents.  As 
soon  as  the  city  knew  of  this  deputation,  they  like- 
wise sent  four  of  their  principal  citizens  to  pay  the 
same  compliments  to  the  general,  and  confirm  him 
in  his  inclinations  to  a  free  parliament  as  the  reme- 
dy generally  wished  for. 

Monk  continued  his  march  with  very  few  halts, 
till  he  reached  St.  Albans,  whence  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  parliament,  desiring  that  those  regiments 
who  had  formerly  deserted  them,  and  were  then 
gartered  in  the  Strand,  Westminster,  or  in  the  su- 
burbs of  the  city,  might  be  sent  to  more  distant 
i^arters,  and  on  this  being  complied  with,  general 
Monk  arrived  in  London  with  his  army,  marched 
through  the  city  into  Westminster,  where  it  was 
quartered,  his  own  lodgings  being  prepared  in 
Whitehall.  He  was  shortly  after  conduaed  to  the 
parliament,  where  he  was  complimented  by  the 
speaker.  In  his  reply,  he  expressed  a  great  respect 
and  attacfamejit  for  the  parUament's  authority,  and 
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mentioning  the  addresses  he  had  received,  he  de« 
dared  that  he  bad  maintained  the  same  principles 
in  his  answers  to  the  petitioners,  and  that  it  was 
sufficient  for  public  security  to  be  careful  that  nei- 
ther the  fanatical  party,  nor  the  royalists,  should 
have  a  share  in  the  civil  or  military  power. 

The  majority  of  the  common  council  was  com- 
posed of  such  persons  as  were  weary  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  wouy  in  no  degree  comply  with  any  of 
their  commands.  They  .  went  so  far  as  to  declare, 
that  they  would  never  submit  to  any  imposition 
that  was  not  granted  by  a  free  and  lawful  parliament. 
On  this.  Monk  received  orders  to  march  into  the 
city,  to  seize  ten  or  eleven  members  of  the  common 
council,  who  had  been  the  principal  leaders  in  the 
present  circumstances  ;  to  remove  the  posts  and 
chains  from  all  the  streets,  to  take  down  and  break 
the  portcullises  and  gates  of  the  city ;  and  very  few 
hours  were  allowed  him  to  deliberate  upon  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  violent  orders,  which  the  parUa-* 
ment  considered  as  the  surest  means  to  know  how 
far  they  could  rely  on  the  courage  and  fidelity  of 
their  general.  To  the  great  surprise  and  con- 
sternation of  all  men.  Monk  readily  executed  these 
orders  with  the  greatest  punctuality,  sent  to  the 
tower  the  persons  he  had  arrested,  and  his  army  to 
their  quarters. 

The  parliament  still  entertained  apprehensions 
that  Monk  might  be  tempted  to  turn,  sooner  or 
later  his  army  against  them,  and  in  order  to  lessen 
his  power  and  authority,  they  resolved  to  join  other 
officers  with  him  in  the  command  of  his  army* 
On  that  very  day,  they  received  with  the  greatest 
applause,  a  most  fanatical  petition,  which  they  them- 
selves had  fomented.  It  was  presented  by  the  famous 
JPraise-God-Barebone^  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of 
his  sectaries,  insisting  earnestly,  **  That  no  person 
*^  whatsoever,  might  be  admitted  to  the  exercise 
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^*  of  any  function  or  c^ce,  nor  even  so  much  as 
*'  to  teach  a  school,  who  did  not  first  take  the  oath 
*^  of  abjuration  of  the  king  and  of  all  his  family  j 
*^  and  that  he  would  never  submit  to  the  govern^ 
*^  ment  of  any  single  person, ^nd  that  whosoever 
^'  should  presume  so  much  as  to  propose  or  eveii 
**  mention  in  parliament,  or  any  other  place 
*'  the  restoration  of  the  king,  should  be  tried  and 
*'  condemned  for  high  treason,"  The  thanks  of 
the  parliament  were  solemnly  returned  by  the  speaker 
to  these  petitions. 

Monk  received  this  information^  at  Whitehall, 
when  he  returned  from  the  city,  attended  by  his 
chief  officers,  who  unanimously  inveighed  with  great 
indignation  against  the  proceedings  of  the  parlia- 
ment, their  manifest  ingratitude  towards  the  gene- 
ral, and  the  offence  offered  to  him.  Monk,  awaken- 
ed by  the  alarms  of  his  officers,  spent  the  whole 
night  in  consultation  with  them.  In  the  mornifig, 
lie  called  again  his  army,  marched  with  it  into  the 
city,  and  took  up  his  own  quarters  at  an  alderman'^ 
house.  At  the  same  time  (February  1 1  th)  he  sent 
a  letter  to  the  parliament,  in  which  he  roundly  re- 
proached them  all,  their  proceedings  against  himself; 
their  new  cabals  with  Vane  and  Lambert,  the  en- 
couragement they  had  scandalously  given  to  the 
fanatical  petition  of  Praise-God-Barebone,  and  he 
required  them  in  the  name  of  the  citizens,  soldiers  j 
and  the  whole  cpmmon wealth,  that  before  Friday 
next  they  might  issue  writs  for  the  filling  of  their 
Jiouse,  and  that  in  such  a  time,  which  was  equally 
fixed  by  his  letter,  thqir  own  sitting  might  be  de- 
termined, and  a  new  parliament  assembled  ;  which 
Was  the  only  way  that  could  restore  peace  and  hap- 
piness to  the  kingdom.  This  letter  was  no  sooner 
delivered  to  the  parliament,  than  it  was  printed,  and 
carefully  published  throughout  the  city,  in  order 
that  those  who  had  been  lately  so  much  disappoint- 
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ed,  iniglit  entertain  no  further  jealousies  about  his 
real  intentions. 

General  M(^nk,  after  he  had  dined  with  the  lord 
mayor,  desired   him   and  the  aldermen,  with  the 
common  council,  to   meet  him  at  the  Guildhall, 
where,  after  many  apologies  for  all  the  mischief  he 
had  done  the  day  before,  they  engaged  so  cordially 
to  adhere  tcr  each  other  for  the  future,  that  the  lord 
mayor  attended  the  general  to  his  lodgings,  while 
all  the  bells  of  the  town  proclaimed  that  the  army 
and  the  city  were  of  one  mind.     In  the  evening 
there  was  a  continual  light  of  bonfires  throughout 
the  city,  with  such  universal  acclamations  rif  joy  as 
had  never  been   known,    mixed  with    the    most 
ridiculous  signs  of  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  par- 
liament, who,  though  amazed  and  distracted  at  this 
threatening  crisis,  continued  their  sitting,  and  did 
not  despair  to  recover  the  good  will  and  Assistance 
of  their  general.     They  sent  a  committee  to  treat 
with  hini,  and  to  make  him  such  offers  as  they 
thought  the  most  likely  to  comply  with  his  am- 
bition.    He  received  them  with  his  usual  civility; 
but  he  at  tlie  same  time  admitted  another  com- 
mittee of  the  secluded  members,  that  he  might  be 
satisfied  by  hearing  how  one  part  of  the  assembly 
could  have  right  to  sit  there  as  a  parliament,  and 
the  other  be  excluded.    When  he  had  heard  them 
all,  he  declared,  that  in  justice  the  secluded  members 
ought  to  be  admitted  before  the  calling  another 
parliament,  and  the  dissolution  of  this.    He  then 
returned  again  to  his  quarters  in  Whitehall,  and  sent 
for  a  deputation  of  the  parliament  to  come  to  him 
with  many  members  of  the  secluded  party.     He 
then  addressed  them  with  a  long  speech,  which  he 
concluded,  by  still  insisting  upon  their  issuing  writs 
for  summoning  a  new  parliament,  to  meet  the  20th 
day  of  April   next;  "Which  parliament,*'  said  he, 
*'  may  meet  and  act  in  freedom,  for  the  more  full 
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**  establising  of  this  commonwealth  without  a  king, 
*'  single  person,  or  house  of  lords." 

If  Monk,  as  it  is  ahnost  generally  presumed,  had  3et 
up  his  mind  at  that  time  lor  the  king's  restoration,  if 
must  be  confessed;  that  he  concealed  it  under  the 
veil  of  the  deepest  dissimulation ;  ^,  fax  from  dis- 
covering in  the  speech  above  mentioned,  the  least 
shadow  of  royalism,  he  positively  declared  that  he 
considered  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  as  a 
work  impossible.    Thence  it  was  conjectured  that 
he  wished  to  see  a  commonwealth  established  in 
England,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Holland,  where 
he  had  been  bred,  and  that  himself  might  enjoy  in 
it  the  same  power  and  dignity  as  the  prince  of 
Orange  in  the  United  Provinces. 

As  soon  as  the  conference  of  the  members  of  par** 
liament  of  both  parties  was  at  an  end,  those  who 
had  been  excluded  repaired  to  the  house,  and  took 
their  places  without  any  opposition.  As  they  were 
superior  in  numbers,  they  immediately  repealed  all 
orders  or  dedsions  issued  against  them,  renewed 
and  enlarged  the  general's  commission,  revoking 
all  others,  which  had  been  lately  granted  with  the 
only  view  of  lessening  Monk's  authority.  They 
like\^ise  raised  an  assessment  of  one  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds  per  month,  for  the  payment  of  the 
army,  and  defraying  the  public  expences  for  six 
months.  They  then  issued  writs  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment, to  meet  on  the  2pth  of  April  next ;  and  on 
the  1 7th  of  March,  after  having  appointed  a  coun- 
cil of  state,  among  whom  were  many  honest  and 
moderate  members,  not  ill  disposed  towards  the 
king,  they  dissolved  themselves^  to  the  unspeakable 
joy  of  the  whole  nation,  the  fanatic  sectaries  of  the 
independents*  faction  only  excepted. 

From .  the  time  that  the  parliament  was  dissolved, 
the  council  of  state  behaved  very  civilly  towards 
his  majesty's  friends,  and  released  many  of  them 
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out  of  prison.    The  king,  however,  knew  not  what 
to  think  of  the  dispositions  of  Monk,  and  could  not 
discover  any  thing  in  his  speech  to  the  members  of 
parliannent,  but  his  violent  affection  to  a  common- 
wealth.     But  as  it  was  beKeved  by  the  royalists 
that  he  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with  his  majes- 
ty, some  of  them  applied  to  the  king,  asldng  that 
he  would  give  them  some  means  of  access  to  the 
general,  to  receive  his  orders,  that  they  might  be 
sure  of  doing  nothing  that  should  thwart  any  of  his 
purposes.     The  king,  considering  the  bad  eflfects 
that  might  arise  by  confessing  that  he  had  no  com- 
munication with  the  general,  prudently  returned 
no  other  answer  to  such  demands,  but  that  they 
should  have  patience,  and  make  no  attempt  of  any 
kind,  and  that  in  due  time  they  should  receive  alt 
necessary  information. 

In  the  interval  between  the  dissolution   of  the 
rump  parliament  and  the  convention  of  the  new, 
those  of  the  king's  party  who  had  sheltered  them- 
selves in  obscurity,  began  to  appear  again,  and  con- 
versed without  controul.    Sir  George  Booth  was 
released  from  his  imprisonment;  Mordaunt,  who 
was  known  to  be  entirely  trusted  by  the  king,  walk- 
ed freely  into  alKplaces;  many  of  the  CQuncil  of 
8tate'and  officers  of  the  army  made»  through  him, 
tender  of  their  services  to  *  the  king*    In  the  mean 
time,  an  important  reformation  was  made  in  the 
navy,    which  was  full  of   fanatic  anabaptists  or 
independents,  under  the  command  of  the  most  no- 
torious republicans:   General  Monk  and  Edward 
Montague,  who,  after  the  overthrow  of  Cromwell's 
family,  had  embraced  the  king's  interests,  were  ap- 
pointed joint  admirals  of  the  fleet.      Mcmk  spent 
much  time  in  consultation  with  persons  of  every 
interest^  the  king's  party  only  excepted;  though 
in  all  conversations   he  had  with  the  presbyteriati$ 
aud  other  persons  of  consideration,  be. found  that 
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the  people  generally  wished  for  the  king,  and 
believed  that  without  him  there  could  be  no  firm 
and  settled  peace  in  the  nation.  In  a  conference  at 
Northumberland's  house,  the  king's  restoration  was 
proposed  in  direct  terms  as  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  interest  and  satisfaction  of  the  people ;  and  the 
question  seemed  only  to  be  upon  what  terms  they 
should  admit  him.  In  the  whole  debate,  Monk  in- 
sisted on  the  most  severe  conditions,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  lords  suspected  very  much  his  inclina- 
tions, and  thought  it  prudent  to  postpone  any  far- 
ther debate  on  the  subject  till  the  parliament  met, 
and  that  they  could  form  an  opinion  of  the  tem- 
per of  that  new  assembly. 

From  a  cool  and  unbiassed  consideration  of  all 
the  principal  circumstances  at  that  period,  and  of 
^1  the  particulars  of  general  Monk's  conduct,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  concliide,  that  though  rather  inclined 
in  favour  of  the  king  s  interest,  he  also  waited  till 
he  knew  the  temper  of  the  new  parliament,  to  make 
up  his  mind  about  his  majesty's  restoration;  and  that, 
had  he  found  them  resolved  to  establish  a  well  re- 
gulated commonwealth,  he  would  not  have  declared 
against  them« 

The  elections  were  now  going  on  ;  and  in  all  the 
counties  many  of  the  chosen  members  were  known 
to  be  attached  to  the  king,  and  very  few  of  them 
who  did  not  abhor  the  murder  of  his  father,  and 
detpst  th^  government  that  succeeded^^  This  cir- 
cumstance more  than  any  thing  else  wrought  upon 
the  general's  mind.  Mr.  Morrice,  a  member  of  the 
new  parliament,  and  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  was 
one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  general  Monk, 
and  gave  him  the  most  satisfactory  information 
about  the  prevailing  inclination  in  all  the  counties 
in  favour  of  the  King.  Upon  the  whole.  Monk 
consulted  with  him,  how  he  might  manage  the  mat- 
ter before   the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  so  as 
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what  would  follow  might  be  ascribed  to  his  coun- 
sels and  contrivance.  He  accordingly  consented 
that  Mr.  Morrice  should  introduce,  secretly,  to  him 
in  a  private  lodging  he  had  in  St.  James's,  sir  John 
Greenvile,  a  servant  of  eminent  trust  to  the  king. 
When  he  came  to  him,  after  he  had  required  and 
obtained  from  him  a  solemn  promise  of  secresy  upon 
the  peril  of  his  life,  he  told  him  he  meant  to  send 
him  to  the  king  with  a  verbal  message,  for  he  was 
resolved  not  to  give  him  any  thing  in  writing,  but 
wished  him  to  confer  with  Mr.  Morrice,  and  take  a 
short  memorandum  in  his  own  hand  of  what  he 
would  tell  him,  and  that  afterwards  he  would  him- 
self confer  with  him  again  at  an  hour  he  should  ap-* 
point. 

The  instructions  which  Greenvile  received  from 
Morrice,  were  in  substance,  that  the  general  was  in 
great  perplexity  on  account  of  the  several  humours 
and  factions  which  prevailed,  that  he  durst  not 
trust  any  officer  of  his  own  army,  or  any  friend  but 
himself,  with  his  own  secret  purposes.  He  advised 
that  the  king  should  write  to  the  general,  and  in- 
close in  it  a  letter  and  a  declaration  to  the  parlia- 
ment, the  purport  of  which  was  to  satisfy  all  in- 
terests, and  to  comply  with  every  man's  humour. 
The  general  added  only  to  these  instructions,  that 
he  would  keep  in  his  hands  the  letter  and  declara- 
tion till  he  found  a  fit  time  to  deliver  it,  or  should 
think  of  another  way  to  serve  the  king.  He  also 
earnestly  insisted  on  the  king  removing  imme- 
diately from  Flanders  to  Breda,  from  whence  should 
be  dated  whatsoever  he  would  send  in  writing. 

The  king  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt,  without  any 
exception,  all  that  \^'as  proposed  by  Monk.  By  his 
majesty's  declaration,  "  a  free  and  general  pardon  was 
**  granted  to  all  his  subjects  of  any  condition  who 
"  should  return  to  the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  good 
**  subjects,  excepting  only  such  persons  as  should 
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hereafter  be  excepted  by  parliament,  ^y  whom  he 
promised,  upon  the  word  of  a  king,  he  would  be 
*'  advised.  It  was  also  declared,  that  no  man  should 
be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  difference 
of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion;  and  because 
many  grants  and  purchases  of  estates  had  been 
made  to  and  by  many  officers,  soldiers,  and  others, 
who  were  now  possessed  of  them,  and  might  be 
**  liable  to  actions  at  law,  it  was  declared  that  all 
^^  such  differences  should  be  determined  in  parlia- 
«  ment." 

Sir  John  Greenvile  returned  to  London  full  a 
week  before  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament, 
and  brought  to  general  Monk  not  only  the  letters 
and  the  declaration  he  had  demanded,  but  three 
other  letters  of  his  majesty,  one  to  the  house  of 
lords,  one  to  the  commanders  of  the  fleet,  and 
another  to  the  lord  mayor  and  common  council  of 
London.  Monk,  who  was  to  deliver  these  letters 
wheti  he  should  think  proper,  approved  them  very 
much.  But  nothing  produced  more  favourable  effect 
than  a  declaration  published  at  that  period  by  the 
king's  party,  and  by  which  they  sincerely  professed, 
that  they  reflected  on  their  past  sufferings,  as 
coming  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  therefore  did 
not  cherish  any  violent  thoughts  or  inclinations 
against  any  person  whatsoever  who  had  been  any 
way  instrumental  in  them ;  and  that  if  the  indis- 
cretion of  any  particular  persons  should  transport 
them  to  expressions  contrary  to  this  their  general 
sense,  they  utterly  discLimed  them.  They  far- 
ther promised,  by  their  quiet  and  peaceable  beha- 
viour,  to  testify  their  submission  to  the  council 
of  state,  in  expectation  of  the  future  parliament, 
on  whose  wisdom  they  trusted  God  would  give 
such  a  blessing  as  might  produce  a  perfect  set- 
*'  tlement  both  in  church  and  state.  They  lastly 
^^  declared,  that  it  was  their  hope  and  prayer  that 
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^'  all  might  speak  one  language  and  be  of  one  name ; 
"  that  all  mention  of  parties  and  facttQnSj  and  alt 
f*  rancour  and  animosities  might  be  buried  in  obli- 
"  vion.'* 

The  parliament  met  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  and 
Monk  was  returned  a  member  as  knight  of  the  shire 
for  the  county  of  Devon.  After  he  had  well  surveyed 
the  temper  of  the  assembly,  he  came  into  the  house 
on  the  1st  of  May,  and  told  them  one  sir  John 
Oreenvile,  who  was  a 'servant  of  the  king,  had 
brought  him  a  letter  from  his  majesty,  which  he 
had  in  his  hand,  but  would  not  presume  to  open  it 
without  their  direction  ;  and  that  the  same  gentle- 
man was  at  the  door,  and  had  a  letter  to  the  house, 
which  was  no  sooner  heard,  than  he  was  called  for 
with  a  general  acclamation,  and  being  brought  to 
^e  bar,  delivered  the  king's  letter  and  withdrew. 

The  house  immediately  called  to  have  both  letters 
read;  the  declaration  was  as  greedily  called  for. 
As  soon  as  the  reading  was  over,  the  house  burst  out 
all  at  once  into  a  universal  assent  to  the  king's  pro- 
posal. It  was  unanimously  voted  amidst  the  liveliest 
transports  of  joy,  that  the  letter  and  the  declaration; 
should  immediately  be  published,  and  a  committee, 
was  appointed  to  prepare  an  answer.  The  king's 
declaration  was  no  less  relished  by  every  class  of  the 
people.  Traditions  remain  of  men,  particularly  of 
Ought  red,  the  mathematician,  who  died  of  pleasure, 
when  informed  of  this  happy  event. 

The  lords  perceiving  that  the  commons  were  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit  as  the  whole  kingdom, 
hastened  to  reinstate  themselves  in  their  ancient  au- 
thority, and  to  take  their  sha.re  in  the  settlement  of 
the  nation ;  they  found  the  doors  of  their  house 
open,  and  all  were  admitted.  '^^ 

The  king  was  proclaimed  May  8th  with^^eat 
solemnity  in  Palace-yard,  at  Whitehall,  and  at  Tem- 
ple-bar, and  the  ceremony  was  attended  by  the  two^ 
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houses.  The  commons  voted  five  hundred  pounds 
to  buy  a  jewel  for  Greenvile,  who  had  brought 
them  the  king's  gracious  message.  A  present  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  was  conferred  on  the  king, 
ten  thousand  pounds  on  the  duke  of  York,  five 
thousand  pounds  on  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  On 
the  1 1th  of  May  a  deputation  of  lords  and  commons 
was  dispatched  to  invite  his  majesty  to  return,  and 
take  possession  of  the  government.  Both  France  and 
Ppain  sent  him  invitations  to  embark  from  their 
dominions.  A  few  weeks  before  Monk  had  not 
finally  adopted  any  plan,  and  whe^i  his  inclinations 
were  still  unsettled,  or  at  least  concealed  under  the 
thickest  veil,  cardinal  Mazarin  had  directed  Mr.  de 
Bourdeaux,  the  French  ambassador,  to  offer  to  him 
the  assistance  of  France,  whatever  might  be  his  views. 

Charles  havihg  received  from  the  States  General 
the  same  offer  which  had  been  made  to  him  by  the 
pourts  of  France  and  Spain,  accepted  it,  and  em-, 
barked,  May  23d,  at  Scheveling,  where  admiral 
Montague  was  just  arrived  with  the  English  fleet. 
The  duke  of  York  went  on  board,  and  took  the 
command  as  high  admiral.  On  the  26th  the  king 
landed  at  Dover,  embraced  general  Monk,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  the  garter.  On  the  29th 
of  May,  which  was  the  king's  birth-day,  his  majes- 
ty entered  London,  and  was  attended  to  Whitehall 
^>y  immense  crowds  of  his  loyal  subjects,  who  by  in- 
cessant acclamations  of  the  most  unfeigned  joy, 
celebrated  the  double  festivity  of  the  birth  and[  re- 
turn of  their  beloved  monarch,  and  the  happy 
issue  of  the  interregnum. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  religious  sects  which  prevailed  in  England  dur- 
ing the  civil  commotions.  The  quakers,  though 
not  the  most  considerable,  deserve  to  be  noticed,  at 
least,  for  their  singularity,  and  because  no  occasion 
\p  mention  them  has  hitherto  occurred/ as  they 
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acted  no  part  whatsoever  in  the  public  transactions. 
Their  founder  was  George  Fox,  born  at  Draytou 
in  Lancashire,  the  son  i>f  a  weaver,  and  the  appien* 
tice  of  a  shoemaker.     He  left  his  roaster,  and  went 
about  the  country  in  a  leather  doublet,  which  he 
long  affected  both  for  its  cheapness  and  singularity. 
He  broke  all  connections  with  his  friends  and  family^ 
and  wandered  an  ong  the  woods,  where  he  passed 
whole  days  in  hollow  trees,  without  any  other  oc- 
cupation or  amusement  than  his  Bible.     When  he 
had  reached  that  degree  of  spiritual  perfection  as  to 
need  no  other  book  than   his  own  imagination, 
which,  he  thought,  was  full  of  the  same  inspiration 
which  had  guided  the  prophets  and  even  the  apos- 
tles, he  began  to  seek  for  proselytes,  and  succeeded 
the  more  easily  in  his  pursuit,  as  all  men's  affections 
being  blinded  by  superstition  and  rianaticism,  the 
most  extravagant  and  ridiculous  modes  of  worship, 
were  the  most  popular.     His  followers  carefully  re- 
jected all  the  usual  forms  of  civility  or  distinction* 
The  name  oijriend  was  the  salutation  with  which 
they  addressed  every  one  j  thou  and  thee  were  their 
modes  of  address.     The  violent  enthusiasm  of  their 
preachers  of  both  sexes,  being  too  strong  for  the 
nerves  of  some  of  them,  frequently  threw  them  into 
convulsions,  shakings,  and  distortions  of  their  limbs, 
and  thence  they  were  called  quakers.     They  were 
perfectly  simple  in  their  apparel,  and  carried  their 
inorals  to  the  same  degree  of  extravagance  as  their 
religion*     Give  a  quaker  a  blow  on  his  cheek,  he 
held  up  the  other ;  ask  his  cloak,  he  gave  you  his 
coat  also.     The  greatest  interest  could  not  engage 
him  in  any  court  of  judicature  to  swear  even  to  the 
truth  ;  and  they  spoke  to  the  magistrate  with  the 
same  fiamiliarit  y  as  if  he  had  been  their  equal*     Some- 
times they  were  thrown  into  mad-houses,  or  into  pri- 
sons, sometimes  they  were  whipped,  sometimes  pil- 
loried J  the  resignation  and  fortitude  with  which  they 
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suffered,  begat  compassion,  admiration,  and  esteem* 
No  priests  were  admitted  in  their  sect ;  every  one, 
they  believed,  had  received  from  immediate  illu« 
mination  a  character  much  superior  to  the  sacerdo- 
tal. When  they  met  for  divine  worship,  each  of 
them,  either  man  or  woman,  could  rise  up  in  his 
place  and  deliver  the  extemporary  inspirations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Some  quakers  attempted  to  &st 
forty  days,  in  imitation  of  Christ,  and  one  of  them 
actually  perished  in  the  trial,  ^th  all  these  pious 
and  foolish  exaggerations,  there  was  no  sect  more 
peaceable,  charitable,  inoffensive,  and  stricdy  ad- 
hering to  justice.  A  quaker  never  asked  more  for 
his  wares  than  the  precise  sum  which  he  thought 
it  just  to  receive ;  and  this  practice, .  as  uncommon 
as  estimable,  is  still  religiously  observed  by  that 
sect. 

The  chief  taxes  in  England  during  the  common- 
wealth, were  the  monthly  assessments  levied  on 
personal  estates  as  well  as  on  land,  the  excise,  and 
the  customs.  The  highest  assessment  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-month 
in  England ;  the  lowest  was  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds.  In  Scotland,  they  were  sometimes  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  month,  commonly  six  thousand 
pounds ;  and  those  in  Ireland  nine  thousand  pounds. 
At  a  medium,  this  tax  afforded  about  one  million 
a-year.  The  excise,  during  the  civil  wars,  was 
levied  on  bread,  flesh-meat,  beer,  ale,  strong  waters, 
and  many  other  articles.  After  the  king's  murder, 
bread  and  flesh-meat  were  exempted  from  the  duty. 
The  customs  on  exportation  were  lowered  in  1 636. 
The  year  after  Cromwell  farmed  both  the  customs 
and  excise  at  one  million  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  a  greater  sum  than  had  ever  been  levied. 
The  whole  of  the  taxes  during  that  period  might, 
at  a  medium,  amount  to  above  two  millions  a-year, 
which  much  exceeded  the  revenue  of  any  former 
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king.  Sequestrations,  compositions,  sale  of  crown  and 
church  lands,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  delinquents, 
produced  also  very  considerable  sums,  but  very- 
difficult  to  be  estimated.  Cronfiwell  died  more  than 
two  millions  in  debt,  though  the  parliament  had 
left  him  in  the  treasury  above  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  in  stores  the  value  o£  seven  hun-» 
dred  thousand  pounds. 

In  April  1648  the  army  was  raised  to  forty  thou- 
sand men,  whose  pay  was  estimated  at  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  month.  The  commonwealth  main- 
tained, in  1 6.52,  a  standing  army  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men,  and  their  pay  amounted  to  the  yearly 
sum  of  one  million  forty-seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  pounds.  The  protector  afterwards 
reduced  it  to  thirty  thousand  men.  The  foot  sol- 
diers had  commonly  a  shilling  a-day.  The  horse 
had  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  No  wonder  that 
such  men  were  inimical  to  the  restoration  of  the 
legal  government,  from  which  they  could  never 
expect  to  receive  such  an  enormous  pay. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  the  par-^ 
liament  had  on  foot  about  eighty  thousand  men, 
partly  militia,  partly  regular  forces. 

The  commerce  and  industry  of  England  increased 
considerably  during  the  peaceable  period  of  Charleses 
reign..  The  trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  to  Guinea 
became  very  extensive.  The  English  possessed  almost 
the  sole  trade  with  Spain ;  twenty  thousand  pieces 
of  cloth  were  annually  sent  to  Turkey.  Commerce 
experienced  a  general  interruption  during  the  civil 
war,  but  it  recovered  soon  after  the  establishment 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  prevalence  of  demo- 
crat ical  principles  at  that  time  engaged  the  country 
gentlemen  to  bind  their  sons  apprentices  to  mer- 
chants ;  commerce  has  ever  since  been  more  honour-* 
able  in  England  than  in  any  other  country ;  arid 
Uierc  is  none  indeed  so  nobly,  so  liberally  supported 
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both  in  its  necessities,  and  in  all  acts  of  national 
beneficence,  as  is  Great  Britain,  by  that  respectable 
class  of  English  merchants,  whose  enlarged  views 
and  enlightened  speculations  are  no  less  calculated 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  than  to 
increase  their  own  fortunes. 
^  Interest,  in  1 650,  was  reduced  to  six  per  cent. 
The  general  post,  in  165S,  was  farmed  at  ten 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  which  was  deemed  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  post- 
age was  not  half  of  what  it  is  now. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  were  known  only  in 
1660.  Asparagus,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  a 
variety  of  salads,  were  about  the  same  time  intro- 
duced in  England. 

The  colony  of  New  England  rapidly  increased  by 
the  emigration  of  the  puritans,  who  fled  thither 
from  the  constraint  and  persecution  exercised  against 
them.  For  the  same  cause,  the  catholics  went  over 
to  America  in  great  numbers,  and  settled  the  colony 
of  Maryland. 

Cromwell,  though  himself  a  barbarian,  encouraged 
literary  merit.  The  celebrated  Milton  was  his  secre- 
tary ;  Marvel  was  in  his  service ;  Waller,  who  was 
hi^  relation,  was  caressed  by  him.  He  gave  one 
hundred  pounds  a-year  to  the  divinity  professor  at 
Oxford,  and  intended  to  erect  a  college  at  Durham 
for  the  benefit  of  the  northern  counties. 

Though  this  period  was  very  luxuriant  in  mate- 
rials for  history,  it  produced  no  other  historian  worth 
noticing  than  Clarendon, -who,  notwithstanding  the 
prolixity  and  redundance  of  his  style,  will  be  always 
esteemed  for  his  accuracy  and  impartiality. 
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CHARLES  n.  twenty-sixth  KUigfrom  the  Conquest. 

[Son  of  Charles  I. ;  born  May  29th,  1 6S0 ;  took  the 
title  of  king  at  his  father's  death,  January  Soth, 
1649 ;  proclaimed  king  by  the  Scots  in  the  same 
year ;  escaped  in  disguise  October  22d  following 
to  the  continent,  where  he  remained  during  the 
interregnum ;  proclaimed  Idng  in  England  May 
8th,  1660;  crowned  April  2Sd,  1661;  married 
Catherine,  infanta  of  Portugal,  May  21st,  1662  ; 
died  February  6th,  1685,  aged  fifty-four  years  j 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James  U.  J 

Ann.  1660. 

A  'W'ise  and  judicious  monarch,  who  wishes  for 
no  other  happiness  than  that  of  making  his  subjects 
happy,  very  seldom  fails  in  this  virtuous  attempt, 
and  by  its  success  himself  becomes  the  most  fortu- 
nate of  all  princes,  as  he  has  placed  the  stock  of  his 
happiness  at  the  highest  interest,  that  is  to  say,  not 
at  cent^  per  cent,  but  at  millions  per  cent.  Such 
was,  indeed,  the  cheering  prospect  which  offered 
itself  to  Charles  II.  when  he  was  restored  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors  by  the  fond  and  unanimous 
wishes  of  his  subjects ;  the  regicides  and  a  despicable 
set  of  democrats  and  i^natics  only  excepted.  He  was 
then  thirty  years  of  age ;  a  vigorous  constitution,  a 
fine  shape,  a  manly  figure,  a  graceful  air,  and  an 
engaging  countenance,  were  his  outward  qualifica- 
tions. To  these  he  united  a  lively  wit  and  sagacity, 
the  easiest  manners,  the  most  unaffected  politeness, 
the  most  agreeable  gaiety,  and  that  open  and  flatter- 
ing affiibility  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  reconcile 
the  most  savage  republicans  to  his  royal  dignity. 
Totally  devoid  of  resentment,  he,  insured  pardon  to 
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the  most  guilty  of  his  enemies,  and  left  hopes  of 
favour  to  his  most  violent  opponents.     He  even 
seemed  desirous  of  losing  the  memory  of  all  past 
animosities,  and  uniting  every  party  in  an  affection 
for  their  prince  and  their  country.     He  discovered 
also  a  great  prudence  in  the  composition  of  his  coun- 
cil, by  admitting  only  into  it  men  of  eminent  abili- 
ties, without  consulting  his  personal  affection  or  dis- 
affection towards  them,  nor  taking  any  notice  of 
their  late  opinions  or  party.     The  presbytcrians 
equally  shared  this  honour  with  the  royalists.     An- 
nesley  was  created  earl  of  Anglesey  ;  Ashley  Cooper, 
lord  Ashley ;  Denzel  Hollis,  lord  HoUis.     The  earl 
of  Manchester  was  appointed  lord  Chamberlain ; 
lord  Say,  privy  seal ;  and  tw6  presbyterian  clergy- 
men were  even  made  chaplsdns  to  the  king.     Admi<> 
ral  Montague  was  created  earl  of  Sandwich ;  Monk, 
earl  of  Albemarle ;  and  the  king  ever  treated  him 
with  great  marks  of  distinction. 

Charles's  good  sense  was  no  less  conspicuous  in 
the  choice  of  his  ministers ;  and  this  was  the  impor-^ 
tant  circumstance  which  chiefly  satisfied  the  nation^ 
and  prognosticated  future  happiness  and  tranquillity* 
Sir  Edward  Hyde,  created  earl  of  Clarendon,  was 
chancellor  and  prime  minister ;  the  marquis  of  Or- 
mond  was  created  duke,  and  appointed  steward  of 
the  household  j  the  earl  of  Southampton,  high  trea- 
surer; sir  Edward  Nicholas,  secretary  of  state. 
These  men,  united  together  in  friendship  and  m 
the  same  laudable  inclinations,  reciprocally  sup- 
ported  each  other's  credit,  and  promoted,  as  much 
as  the  circumstances  would  allow,  the  new  settlement 
of  government  in  all  its  several  branches,  and  the 
prosperity  of  public  affairs. 

The  parliament  entered  immediately  into  good 
correspondence  with  the  king,  and  treated  him  with 
the  same  dutiful  regard  which  was  usually  paid  to 
his  predecessors  before  the  rebellion.    As  they  had 
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been  summoned  without  the  king's  orders^  they 
received  at  first  the  title  of  a  Convention^  and  were 
not  called  a  Parliament  till  his  majesty  had  passed 
an  act  for  that  purpose.     All  judicial  proceedings 
transacted  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  or 
protector,  were  ratified  by  a  general  law.     Both 
houses  acknowledging  the  guilt  of  the   rebellion^ 
gratefully  received,  in  their  own  name,  and  in  that 
of  all  the  subjects,  his  majesty's  gracious  pardon  and 
indemnity.     A  proclamation  was  issued  declaring, 
that  such  of  the  late  king's  judges  as  did  not  yield 
themselves  prisoners  in  fourteen  days,  should  re- 
ceive ito  pardon.     Nineteen  obeyed,  some  were 
taken  in  their  flight,  others  escaped  beyond  sea. 

It  was  moved  in  the  house  of  peers,  that  all  the 
king's  judges  and  members  of  any  high  .court  of 
justice,  should  be  excepted  from  the  indemnity.    So 
wide  an  exception   spread   general  alarm,   which 
the  king  soon  dissipated  by  going  to  the  upper 
house,  where,  in  the  most  earnest  terms,  he  passed 
the  act  of  general  indemnity,  urging  both  the  neces* 
sity  of  it,  and  the  obligation  of  his  promises,  which 
he  would  ever  hold  as  sacred,  since  he  probably 
owed  to  them  the  satisfaction  he  now  enjoyed  of 
meeting  his  people  in  parliament.    This  measure 
was  as^much  applauded  as  it  deserved  to  be,  and  the 
satisfaction  it  produced  consolidated  more  and  more 
the  king's  popularity. 

After  repeated  solicitations  the  act  of  indemnity 
passed  both  houses,  and  immediately  received  the 
royal  assent.  Those  who  had  an  immediate  hand 
in  the  late  king's  death  were  there  excepted.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  Bradshaw,  Vane,  Lambert,  and 
others,  now  dead,  were  attainted,  and  their  estates 
forfeited.  Their  bodies,  by  order  of  both  houses^ 
were  dug  from  their  graves,  dragged  to  Tyburn, 
and  after  hanging  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun^  buried  under  the  gallows^ 
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Thie  members  of  the  high  courts  of  justice  were  dis* 
abled  from  holding  any  offices. 

The  next  business  which  the  parliament  was  to 
provide  for,  was  the  settlement  of  the  king^s  revenue. 
They  granted  him  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a- 
year  in  lieu  of  the  tenures  of  wards  and  liveries  ; 
they  assigned  one  half  of  the  excise  for  the  payment 
of  that  sum ;  they  also  gran^ted  him  the  other  part 
of  the  excise,  with  tonnage  and  poundage  during 
life ;  and  the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown  for  an 
charges  was  fixed  at  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a-year  ;  but  the  funds  they 
assigned  for  it  would  scarcely  yield  two  thirds  of 
that  sum  ;  they  left  the  care  of  providing  for  the 
balance  to  the  future  consideration  of  parliament. 

The  disbanding  of  the  army  was  necessary  for  the 
security  both  of  king  and  parliament,  yet  the  com- 
mons shewed  great  jealousy  in  granting  the  sums 
requisite  for  it.  An  assessment  of  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds  a-month  was  imposed,  to  continue  only 
'three  months ;  and  all  the  sums  that  were  levied  for 
that  purpose  by  a  post  bill  and  new  assessments,  were 
still  granted  by  parcels,  as  if  they  were  anxious 
of  putting  too  much  money  at  once  into  the  king's 
hands.  When  they  had  proceeded  so  far  in  the 
settlement  of  the  nation,  the  king  came  to  the  upper 
house,  September  1 3th,  and  ordered  the  parliament 
to  adjourn  themselves  to  the  6th  of  November:  On 
the  same  day  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king's 
brother,  unexpectedly  died  with  the  small  pox,  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  Charles  was  never 
so  deeply  aflfected  by  any  incident  of  his  life. 

During  the  recess  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
the  regicides  took  place.  Six  of  the  late  king's 
judges,  Harrison,  Scot,  Carew,  Clement,  Jones,  and 
Scrope ;  together  with  Axtel,  who  had  guarded  the 
high  court  of  justice ;  Hacker,  who  commanded  on 
tte  day  of  the  king's  execution ;  Coke,  the  solicitor 
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for  the  people  of  Englaiid,  and  Hugh  Peters,  the 
fanatical  preacher,  who  compelled  the  army  to  regi« 
dde,  were  condemned  and  executed;  The  ninetjeen 
judges  who  had  surrendered  themselves  prisooeri^ 
on  the  king's  proclamation,  were  equally  seiuenced 
to  death,  but  they  were  reprieved,  and  dispersed 
into  several'  prisons. 

The  princess  of  Orange  having  come  to  England 
to  share  in  the  happiness  attending  the  restoration 
of  her  family,  soon  after  sickened  and  died« 

The  qiieen  mother  pays  a  visit  to  her  son,  and 
obtains  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  fences; 
Henrietta  with  Monsieur,  the  brother  to  the  kmg 
of  f'rauce^  its  celebration  took 'place  on  the  isc 
of  April^  1661. 

The  parliaCnent  meetjs  November  6th,  and  esta- 
blishes the  post  office,  wine  licences^  aad  some  articles 
of  the  revenue.  They  grant  more  assessments,  and 
some  arrears  for  paying  and  disbanding  the  army.  No 
iQore  troops  wQre  retained  than  the  regiment  of  gene- 
ral Monk  i .  but .  the  king  established  a  company  (^ 
horse-guards  and  another  of  foot-guards  to  attend 
his  majesty.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  a. 
regular  standing  army,  or  rather  armed  force  in 
£lngland,  as  the  preceding,  kings  of  .England  had 
no  other  permanent  military  band  about  them  than 
the  yeomen  pf  the  king's  guards  instituted  by 
Henry  Vil.  in  1486,  at  fir^t  to  the  number  of  fifty, 
and  afterwards  of  one  hundred ;  and  the  honour*^ 
able  band  of  forty  gentlemen  pensioners^  established 
in  1 509'.  After  a  sitting  of  nearly  two  ninths,  in 
which  all  business  had  heext  dispatched  with  afi  much 
activity  as.  unanimity,,  the  king  thought  proper  to 
dissolve  them,  and  addressed  thepi  with  a  speech 
full  of  the  most  gracious  expressions. 

Charles,  who  during  his  exile  had  paid  entire 
deference  to  the  counsels  of  Clarendon,  continued 
still  to  submit  to  the  direction  of  this  faithfid  ser<- 
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vant,  and  had  new,  motives  every  day  to  congratu* 
late  himself  for  having  so  well  placed  his  confidence. 
Besides  his  constant  care  and  assiduity  in  the  business 
of  his  office^  he  was  indefatigable  in  moderating  the 
forward  zeal  of  the  royalists  and  their  incUnatioa 
for  revenge  9  while  he  satisfied  the  opposite  party 
by  preserving  inviolate  all  the  king's  engagemaits 
towards  them.  This  worthy  minister,  at  this  junc- 
ture, unexpectedly  found  himself  nearly  allied  to  the 
royal  family  by  the  marriage  of  Anne  Hyde,  his 
daughter,  with  the  duke  of  York.  The  prince,  wlule 
abroad,  had  paid  his  addresses  to  that  lady,  a  woman 
of  s{Hrit  and  fihe  accomplishments,  and  under  pronuse 
of  marris^e  he  had  succeeded  in  subdiung  aU  h^r 
virtuous  scruples.  The  king,  before  he  came  to  £ng- 
land,had  refused  his  consent,  and  endeavoured  to  disr 
suade  his  brother,  which  made  him  not  own  it  for 
soine^  mQBihs  after  the  marriage,  when  Charles  con^ 
sented  to  acknowledge  it  in  regard  to  his  friend  and 
minister,  who  had  been  ignorant  of  these  engage- 
ments. 

As  any  attempt  of  the  parliament  to  ^ve  the  least 
superiority  to  presbyter ianism  would  have  been  suf* 
ficient  to  involve  again  the  nation  in  blood  and  con- 
fusion, the  commons  had  wisely  postpioned  the  ex- 
amination of  all  religious  controversy,  and  had  left 
the  settlement  of  the  church  to  the  king,  according 
to  the  ancient  laws. 

The  king  at  first  used  great  moderation  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  Nine  bishc^,  who  still  re- 
mained, were  immediately  restored  to  their  sees ; 
all  the  ejected  clergy  recovered  their  livings  9  the 
liturgy  was  again  admitted  into  the  churches.  At 
the  same  time  a  declaration  was  issued,  in  which 
the  king  promised  that  he  would  provide  suffragan 
bishops  for  the  larger  dioceses ;  that  the  prelates 
should  be  ati  of  them  regular  and  constant  preachers ; 
that  they  should  not  confer  ordination  nor  exercise 
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any  jurisdiction  without  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  presbyters  chosen  by  the  diocese ;  that  such  al*- 
teratlons  should  be  made  in  the  liturgy  as  would 
tender  it  totally  unexceptionable ;  that  this  modd 
of  worship  should  not  be  imposed  on  such  as  were 
unwilling  to  receive  it ;  and  that  the  -surplice,  the 
cross  in  baptism,  and  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
should  not  be  rigidly  insisted  on.  This  declaration 
was  issued  by  the  king  as  head  of  the  church ;  and 
he  plainly  assumed  in  many  paf-ts  of  it  a  legislative 
authority  in  iecdesiastical  mattiers.  If  ever  preroga* 
tive  was  justifia'bly  employed,  it  was  undoubtedly  in 
the  present  circumstances,  when  all  parts  of  the 
state  were  torn  with  party  convulsions,  and  re*- 
quired  the  moderating  hand  of  the  chief  magistrate 
to  reduce  them  to  their  ancient  order. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year-  was  first  Erected 
and  established  the  Royal  Sodety  of  London,  which, 
consisting  of  the  tnost  learned  men  in  Europe, 
rapidly-  Jtcquired,  and  has  since  maintained,  the  most 
honourable  and  deserved  celebrity  by  the  important 
services  and  discoveries  for*  which  all  sciences  are 
indebted  to  thetai.  « 

A7l7U'166l. 

.  Insurrection  of  the  millenerians  headed  by  on^ 
Venner,  a  desperate  enthusiast,  who  had  often  con* 
spired  against  Cromwell.  Having  by  his  fanatical 
lectures  inflamed  the  imagination  of  his  followers  to 
the  number  of  sixty,  be  sallied  forth  at  their  head 
into  the  streets  of  London,  proclaiming  ^very  where 
King  Jesus,  who,  they  said,  was  their  invisible 
leader.  They  were  completely  armed,  and  thought 
themselves  both  invulnerable  and  invincible.  Every 
one  at  first  fled  before  them ;  one  uhhappy  man, 
who  being  questioned,  said  he  was  for  God  and 
king  Charles,  was  instantly  murdered  by  tl\em.     A 
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detachment  of  the  guards  were  $ent  against  them  ; 
they  made  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  resistance, 
and  would  receive  no  quarter ;  the  few  who  were 
seized,  were  tried,  condemned,  and  ei^ecuted ;  and 
to  the  last  they  persisted  in  z^rming,  that  if  they 
were  deceived,  it  was  the  Lord  that  had  deceived 
them. 

On  this  occasion  a  proclamation  was  issued  pro- 
hibiting all  sorts  of  assemblies  and  conventicles, 
which  were  held  under  pretence  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  enacting  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  su« 
premacy  should  be  exacted  from  all  persons  sus- 
spected  of  disaffection  towards  the  government. 
From  that  time  also  the  appellation  of  dissmters  or 
nor^anforx^U  was  given  in  general  to  all  the  sects 
whatsoever  which  did  not  comply  with  the  rites  of 
the  established  church^  of-  England ;  and  under  that 
denomination  were  included  not  only  the  indepen- 
dents, the  anabaptists,  the  niilleneriansj  the  presby- 
terians,  .&c«  but  even:  the  catholics ;  a  confusion  by 
which  the  offences  pi  one  of  these  sects  might  re- 
flect at  pleasure  uponjallthe  others,  . 

The  queen-mother,  with  her  daughter  the  prin* 
cess  Henrietta,  set  out  for  France  from  Ports- 
mouth. 

Aflairs  in  Scptland  hastened  with  still  quicker 
steps  than  those  in  England  towards  a  settlement, 
and  a  compliance  with  the  king.  Lauderdale,  who 
had  considerable  influence  with  his  majesty,  obtain- 
ed the  demolition  of  all  the  forts  which  Cromwell 
had  erected  in  order  to  curb  the  mutinous  spirit  by 
which  the  Scots  in  all  ages  had  been  so  much  go- 
verned. The  king  was  also  induced  to  disband  all 
the  forces  in  that  country,  and  general  Middleton, 
created  earl  of  that  name,  was  sent  commis- 
sioner to  the  parliament  which  was  summoned.  He 
found  there  such  compliant  dispositions  in  all  orders 
of  men,  that  he  obtained  an  act  annulling  at  once  all 
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laws  which  had  passed  since  the  year  168S,  on  ac- 
count o£  the  violence  whidi  had  been  employed 
during  that  time  against  the  king  and  his  fiither  to 
procure  their  assent  to  these  laws.  Hie  lords  of 
articles  were  restored,  with  some  other  -branches  of 
prerogative ;  and  royal  authority  in  its  full  extent 
was  re-established  in  that  kingdom.  The  episco* 
pacy,  by  the  abrogati(»i  of  every  statute  in  favour 
of  presbytery^  was  likewise  tacitly  restored,  not- 
withstanding the  endeavours  of  Lauderdale,  who 
"Was  a  passionate  zealot  against  prelacy.  The  king 
told  him,  that  presbyterianismj  Jie  thought^  was  not 
41  religion  Jor  a  gentleman^  and  he  could  m)t  consent 
to  its  farther  continuance  in  Scotland.  Sharp,  who 
-was  commissioned  by  that  sect  to  support  their 
cause,  was  persuaded  to  abandon  it,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  compliance  with  the  archbii^hopric  df 
St.  Andrew's. 

Scotland  being  not  induded  in  the  dedaratibn  of 
indemnity  issued  at  Breda,  the  king  was  at  %t>erty 
not  to  extend  it  to  the  prindpal  and  most  ardent 
promoters  of  the  rebellion  in  that  kingdom ;  and 
the  marquis  of  Argyle  was  among  them  the  less  in« 
titled  to  the  royal  demency ;  he  was  accordingly 
brought  to  trial  for  his  compliance  with  the  usurpa- 
tion.  The  parliament  passed  sentence  against  him, 
and  as  he  was  universally  known  as  the  chief  instru* 
ment  of  the  past  disorders  and  civil  wars,  severed  irrew 
gularities  in  the  method  of  conducting  his  trialseemed 
on  that  account  to  admit  of  some  apology.  He  died 
with  great  constancy  and  courage,and  his  head  was  set 
upon  the  Tolbooth,  where  that  of  the  loyal  marquis 
of  Montrose  had  been  placed.  Lord  Lome,  son  of 
Argyle,  having  ever  preserved  his  loyalty,  obtained 
a  gift  of  the  forfeiture.  Guthry,  a  seditious  preacher, 
who  had  personally  afironted  ;the  king,  was  like- 
wise brought  to  trial,  sentenced  to  death,  and  exe* 
cuted. 
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Tbe  Scottish  parliasn^it  Tote  an  addkional  reve- 
nue to  the  king  of  forty  thousand  pornids  a-year, 
and  pass  ah  act  declaring  the  covenant  uqlawfal,  and 
its  obligation  void  and  nuIL 

As  to  Ireland,  before  appointing  a  lord  lieutenant, 
the  king  entrusted  the  government  of  that  king- 
dom to  sor  Maurice  Eustace,  CSiancellor,  and  to 
the  eart  of  Orrery  and  Montrs^h,  as  lord  jus- 
tices. 

In  England  ail  party  distinctions  and  denomina- 
tions had  disappeared  under  the  lenity  and  equality. 
o£  Gbaries's  administration ;  all  men  seemed  heartily 
to  concur  in  submitting  to  the  king's  [lawful  pre- 
rogative, and  in  cherishing  the  just  privileges  of 
the  people,  Theblo^cal  controversies  alone  were 
interminable.  A  conference  was  held  at  the  bishop's 
of  London,  in  the  Savoy,  between  nine  bishops  and 
nine  leada^s  among  the  presbyterian  ministers,  with 
twelve  assistants  on  €ach  side,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  final  determination  on  the  tedious  and  ever- 
lasting questions  about  the  surplice,  tbe  .bowing  at 
thetname  of  Jesus,  the  liturgy,  &c. ;  but  they  sepa- 
rated more  infiaQied  and  more  obstinate  than  ever 
in  their  respective  prejudices. 

During  these  conferences  the  king's  coronation 
was  solemnized  with  the  usual  splendour,  April  23 ; 
and  according  to  ancient  custpm,  his  majesty,  at- 
tended by  his  nobility,  judges,  and  officers,  went 
in  great  state  the  day  before  the  coronation  from 
the  Towar  to  Westminster. 

The  parliament,  according  to  the  writs  of  summons 
issued  the  9th  of  March,  xpet  on  the  8th  of  May, 
2Mid  the  king  rode. from  his  palace  at  Whitehall  at- 
tended by  the  nobility,  in  their  robes,  to  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  The  same  day  the  convocation  or  cler- 
gy's assembly,  met  at  St.  PauFs,  confirmed  the 
iprm  of  the  common  prayer  formerly  published ; 
and,  among  otjier  articles,  added  to  the  liturgy  the 
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two  offices  or  form  of  prayers  for  the  SQth  of  Janu- 
ary and  the  29th  of  May. 

The  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
parliament,  acquainted  them  with  his  intention  of 
marrying  the  infenla  of  Portugal,  vrhich  was  ap- 
proved of  by  both  houses. 

There  were  no  more  than  fifty-six  members  of  the 
presbyterian  party  in  the  house  of  commons ;  there- 
fore, whatever  might  have  been  their  dispositions, 
they  could  neither  oppose  nor  retard  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  majority.  Thus  were  monarchy 
and  episcopacy  exalted  to  as  great  power  and  splen- 
dour as  they  had  lately  suffered  misery  and  degra- 
dation. 

An  act  is  passed  for  the  security  of  the  king's 
person  and  government.  To  intend  or  devise  the 
king's  imprisonment,  or  bodily  harm,  or  deposition, 
or  levying  war  against  him,  is  declared,  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  present  majesty,  to  be  high  treason. 
To  affirm  him  to  be  a  papist  or  heretic,  or  to  en* 
deavour  by  speech  or  writing  to  alienate  his  subjects* 
affections  from  him,  are  declared  tci  be  sufficient 
offences  to  incapacitate  the  person  guilty  from  hold- 
ing any  employment  in  church  or  state.  To  main-, 
tain  that  the  long  parliament  is  not  dissolved,,  or 
that  either  or  both  houses,  without  the  king,  are 
possessed  of  legislative  authority,  or  that  the  cove- 
nant is  binding,  are  made  offences  punishable  by  the 
penalty  of  premunire. 

The  covenant  itself,  together  with  the  act  for 
erecting  the  high  court  of  justice,  that  for  subscrib- 
ing the  engagement  against  a  king  and  house  of 
peers,  and  that  for  declaring  England  a  common- 
wealth, were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
the  hangman.  This  execution  was  witnessed  with 
great  alacrity  by  the  people. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  abuses  attending 
those  seditious  petitions  which  had  produced  such 
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Saital  consequences  under  the  last  reign,  it  was  enacted 
that  no  more  than  twenty  signatures  should  be  sub* 
scribed  to  any  petition,  unless  with  the  sanction  of 
three  justices  or  the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury ; 
and  that  no  petition  should  be  presented  to  the 
king  or  either  house  by  above  ten  persons.  Th« 
penalty  affixed  to  any  transgression  of  this  law 
was  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  three  months 
imprisonment.  It  was  declared  by  another  act,  that 
all  rights  respecting  militia  solely  belonged  to  his 
majesty. 

The  bishops,  though  restored  to  their  spiritual 
authority,  were  still  excluded  from  parliament  by 
the  law  which  the  late  king  had  been  compelled  to 
pass  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
disturbances,  which  was  a  plausible  and  very  suf- 
ficient notive  to  repeal  it,  ^ 

The  parliament  adjourned  July  SOth  to  the  20th 
of  November.  In  the  interval,  at  the  public  entry 
of  the  Swedish  ambassador,  happened  a  rencounter 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  for 
precedency,  and  many  of  their  retinue  were  killed 
on  both  sides  at  Tower,  hill,  October  iOth.  The 
coach  of  baron  de  Batteville,  the  Spanish  ambassa-* 
sador,  got  at  last  the  advantage  over  that  of  the 
count  d'Estrades.  This  insult,  highly  resented  by 
Lewis  XIV.  was  soon  retrieved  by  an  adequate  atone- 
ment; Batteville  was  recalled  from  his  embassy; 
and  the  marquis  de  las  Fuentes,  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary of  Spain,  was  directed  to  declare  to  Lewis 
XIV.  that  his  catholic  majesty  had  sent  orders  to  all 
his  ambassadors  and  ministers,  never  to  concur  for 
precedency  «with  the  ambassadors  or  ministers  of 
France.  "  You  have  heard  this  declaration,"  said 
Lewis  XIV.  addressing  the  foreign  ministers,  "  I 
*'  beg  you  to  inform  your  masters  of  it,  that  they 
♦^  may  know  that  his  catholic  majesty  has  ordered 
^^  all  his  ambassadors  never  to  concur  with  mine 
*'  for  precedency." 
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The  parliament  met  i^am  Movember  SOdi^  and 
discovered  a  great  eagerness  to  repair  aU  those 
t)reaches  whidi  had  been  made  to  the  prerogative,  of 
the  crown  by  the  violence  of  faction  and  avll  war. 
A  statute  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  acknowledged, 
that  neither  of  the  houses  of  parliament  were  pos- 
sessed of  any  military  authority  independent  of  the 
king.  The  preamUe  of  this  statute  went  so  far  as 
to  j)enounce  ail  right  even  of  d^ensive  arms  agaonst 
die  kin  g« 

During  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  com** 
Uonwealth,  all  magistrates  suspected  by  those  vio- 
lent rulers,  had  be^i  .expelled  the  corporations,  and 
none  had  been  admitted  nnless  they  gave  proof  of 
thek  affection  to  the  parliament  or  proteaor,  or 
subscribed  the  covenant.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  leaving  all  authority  in  such  hands,  the 
par£im0nt  .empowered  the  king  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners for  regulating  the  corporations,  and  expelling 
such  magistrates  as  either  had  intruded  themselves 
by  violence,  .or  professed  principles  dangerous  to 
the  constitution,  xlvil  and  ecclesiastical.  It  was^ 
also  enstcted,  that  all  magistrates  should  ^disdaim 
the  obligations  of  the  covenant,  and  declare  both 
their  belief  that  it  was  not  lawful,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever^  to  resist  the  king,  and  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  traiterous  means  ot  taking  aims  by 
the  king's  authority  against  his  person,  or  a^nst 
those  who  were  commissioned  by  him.  This  act 
was  called  the  CorporadGn  Act 

The  king  comes  to  the  house,  and  having  given 
his  royal  assent  to  a  bill  for  granting  him  one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  /pounds,  the 
parliament  is  adjourned  to  the  10th  of  January. 

Arm.  1662. 
The  chancellor  acquaints  the  parliament  at  their 
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meeting  with  a  conspiracy  agalnsft  gOTCTnlnent^  and 
that  some  of  the  conspirators  had  been  secured* 
The  existence  of  the  jflot  vyas  never  plausibly  stated, 
and  appeared  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  .mere 
rumours,  encouraged  by  *he  church  party,  and  by 
Ahe  laity  of  that  communion,  who,  without  any  ap* 
parent  reason,  imputed  tMs  conjectural  oflfence  to 
their  adversaries^  It  -became,  however,  the  occasion^ 
and  even  the  motive,  of  the  bill  of  ^miformity,  by 
which  it  was  required,  that  every  clergyman  should 
he  re-ordained  if  he  had  not  before  received  episco- 
pal ordination ;  should  declare  his  assent  to  every 
thing  contained  in  the  common  prayer  book ;  should 
take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience ;  should  abjure 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant ;  and  renounce  the 
principle  of  taking  arms  on  any  pretence  whatsoever 
against  the  king.  This  Ixll  reinstated  the  diur^  in 
the  same  condition  as  it  was  before  the  rebellion ; 
and  tacitly  revived  the  old  persecuting  laws  of  Eliza- 
beth, notwithstanding  the  king's  promise  of  tolera- 
tion and  indulgence  to  tender  consciences?  How* 
ever,  it  appears  that  Charles  did  tiot  voluntarily  con- 
cur  in  this  vidlent  measure ;  and  that  the  zeal  of 
Clarendon,  who  detested  the  presb3rterians,  and  of 
the  church  party  amongst  the  commons,  seconded 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  catholics,  suggested  this  reso- 
lution, and  succeeded  in  escorting  the  king's  con- 
sent to  it. 

lliree  of  the  late  king's  judges,  outlawed  for  high 
treason,  being  taken  and  sent  over  from  Holland, 
are  brought  to  the  king's  bench,  and  executed 
April  19th. 

The  infanta  of  Portugal  sets  satil  for  England 
April  23d,  and  lands  at  Portsmouth  on  the  14th  of 
ifay,  where  the  outward  ceremony  of  her  marriage 
was  solemnised  by  t he-bishop  of  London.  She  had 
been  privately  married  by  her  almoner.  The  portion 
of  this  princess  was  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
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together  with  two  fortresses,  Tangiers  in  Africa, 
and  Bombay  in  the  J^ast  Indies.  The  Portuguese 
would  not  let  her  niarry  at  ^sbon  by  a  protestant 
proxy,  the  earl  of  Sandwich. 

.  The  parliament  Ending  that  several  branches  of 
revenue-  fell  much  short  of  what  was  expected, 
voted  a  new  imposition  of  two  shillings  on  each 
chimney,  and  settled  it  on  the  king. during  life.  All 
business  being  dispatched,  the  parliament  was  pro* 
rogued  May  1 0th,  to  the  1 8th  of  February. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  now  engaged  by 
the  trial  of  two  conspicuous  criminals.  Vane  and 
Lambert,  who,  though  they  were  not  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  late  king's  judges,  had  been  nominally  ex- 
cepted from  the  general  indemnity  and  committed 
to  prison.  The  first  parliament  or  convention, 
after,  the  restoration,  had  petitioned  the  king  if 
they  were  found  guilty,  to  suspend  their  execution, 
but  the  new  parliament  had  strenuously  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  their  being  brought  to  their  trial. 
Not  to  revive  disputes,  which  had  wisely  been  bu- 
ried in  oblivion,  the  indictment  against  Vane,  re- 
ferred only  to  his  behaviour  as  member  of  council 
of  state^  and  secretary  of  the  navy  after  the  late 
king's  murder.  He.  was  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  condemned  to  death,  which  he  suffer- 
ed >y  it  h,  a  firm  and  animated  intrepidity,  consider- 
ing it  as  a  passage  to  that  eternal  felicity  which  his 
frantic  imagination  represented  to  him  as  the  re- 
ward prepared  for  his  merit.  General  Lambert, 
likewise  was  condemned,  but  as  he  behaved  more 
modestly  at  his  trial,  he  was  reprieved  and  con- 
fined for  life  to  Guernsey,  where  he  died  a  roman 
catholic  thirty  years  after. 

.  The  queen  mother  returns  from ;  France,,  and 
takes  up  her  residence  at  Somerset  house.  On  St. 
Bartholomew's. day,  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the 
act  of  uniformity,  about  two  thousand  prebby teriaa 
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ininistersi^  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  articles  re- 
quired of  them,  relinquished  their  cures,  and  thus 
sacrificed  their  pecuniary  interest  to  their  religious 
t)piriions*  Many  of  them  had,  in  the  sattie  way 
evicted  the  royalist  clergy  fronl  their  livings.  Se\^e- 
ral  others  were  seditious  preachers,  who  had  shewn 
their  disaffection  to  the  government,  and  many 
more  of  them  scandalously  ignbrant.  Those  who 
left  their  preferment  for  conscience  sake,  were  in- 
demnified by  the  coiitrlbutions  of  the  brethren. 
'Bishoprics  were  offered  to  three  of  the  principal 
leaders  among  the  presbyterians ;  one  of  them  only 
couM  be  prevailed  on  to  accept.  Deaneries*  and 
other  preferments  were  refused  by  many. 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  king's  treasury, 
notwithstanding  the  supplies  Voted  him,  was  not 
only  empty,  but  very  much  indebted.  The  succours 
he  had  sent  over  to  Portugal,  had  already  cost  him 
double  the  money  he  had  received  for  the  queen's 
portion,  and  the  time  to  pay  that  of  his  sister  to 
Monsieur,  was  approaching.  Tangiers,  from  which 
great  benefit  was  expected,  was  become  a  burden 
to  the  crown,  and  Rutherford,  who  now  command- 
ed iti  Dunkirk,  had  increased  the  charge  of  that 
garrison  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  a 
year,  Charles,  from  the  narrow  state  of  his  revenue 
was  iio  longer  able  to  retain  that  phce,  nnd  he  was 
advised  by  Clarendon  to  accept  a  sum  of  money  in 
lieu  of  it.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  with 
Portugal,  that  Dunkirk  should  never  be  yielded  to 
the  Spaniards ;  therefore,  France  only  could  pur- 
chase it,  and  Destrades  was  invited  over  by  a  let- 
ter from  the  chancellor  himself,  to  promote  that 
bargain.  After  many  reispective  demands  and  offers, 
it  was  conduded  at  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  artillery  and  stores  were  valued  at  a  fifth  of  the 
sum.  Thus  that  important  place,  which  a  few  years 
before  Cromwell  had  obliged  France  to  take  from 
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Spata  and  deliver  to  Eng^d,  was  now  sold  by 
ijiglaod  to  France ! 

'WiUiam  hsaiha^j  speaker  of  the  hoose  of  com- 
ftionsy  wko  levied  war  ag^wst  Charles  L  is  broug^ht 
to  trial,  condemned  and  executed^ 

Sir  Henry  Bennett^  afterwards  earl  of  Arlin^CMi^ 
an  inveterate  enemy  of  Clarendon,  is  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  in  the  rocHn  of  sir  Edward  Nicho> 
las.  Us  intimate  friend.  This  change  evidently 
in^eated  an  alteration  in  the  chanoSicsr's  credit 
and  kifluence  with  the  king  ;  and  nothing  tacm 
was  wanting  to  encourage  all  the  enemies^  whom 
the  inflexible  probity  of  that  futhful  and  virtnotts 
minister  had  raised  against  him. 

The  hing  issues  a  declaration,  wherein  he  insinu- 
ates his  inclination  to  indulge  the  dissenters,  who, 
through  scruples  of  misguided  conscience,  did  not 
adopt  the  act  of  uniformity,  but  modesdy  and  with* 
out  scandal,  performed  their  devotions  in  their  own 
way  ;  ^  He  should,"  said  be,  '^  make  it  his  special 
^  care,  without  invading  the  freedom  of  psffUaaient, 
^  to  mdine  their  wisdom  to  concur  wkh  hi0^  in 
^^  making  some  such  act  for  that  purpose  as  might 
^^  enable  him  to  exercise  with  a  more  universal 
*^  satisfaction,,  that  power  of  ^pensing,  which  he 
^^  conceived  to  be  inherent  in  him/'  This  measure 
so  little  agreed  with  the  known  disregard,  and  even 
contempt,  which  Charles  {X'ofessaed  to  all  reli^^ns, 
that  the  greatest  part  oi  the  nation  was  at  a  loss  to 
guess  at  the  real  object  of  this  declaration.  But 
those  who  knew  that  Charles  was  secretly  reccmcy^ 
ed  to  the  cathohc  reU^on,  did  not  doubt  that  th^ 
affected  indulgence  in  favour  of  the  dissenters,  was 
intended  to  pave. ^e  way  to  a  plan  for  iptrodudng 
a  general  tolerati<m,  aiid  gjlving  the  cathoUcs  the 
free  exerdse  of  their  religi<Hi,  at  least  in  private 
houses*  But  the  parEament  ws^  by  po  means  sa* 
tisfied  with  this  measure^  and  they  were  encourage 
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ed  in  their  opposition  by  the  ministcfrs  thdmsdves, 
paFticularly  by  the  chancellor;  the  king,  on  the  re- 
snenstrance  of  the  house  of  commons,  did  not 
think  proper  to  insist  any  farther  at  present  on  the 
project  of  indulgence* 

Arm.  l663. 

A  proclamation  is  issued  against  the  Jesuits,  and 
catholic  priests,  banishing  them  all  from  the  king« 
dom,  except  all  foreign  priests  belonging  to  the  two 
queens*  In  the  proclamation  the  wdrd  Jbreign  was 
purposely  omitted,  and  the  queens  were  thus  entitled 
to  give  protection  to  as  many  English  priests  as  they 
should  think  proper.  Charl^^  having  thus  ap^ 
parently  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  commons^ 
thought  the  occasioti  favourable  to  obtain  an  increase 
of  revenue ;  and  to  satisfy  them  that  the  money  for-* 
merly  gr^ited  him,  had  not  been  prodigally  ex^ 
pended,  he  offered  to  lay  before  them  the  whole 
aKicount  of  his  disbursements.  The  commons  think** 
ing  it  improper  to  enter  into  such  a  disquisition, 
votedhim  four  subsides,  and  this  was  the  last  time 
that  the  taxes  were  levied  in  that  manner. 

Some  rules  are  established  for  ordering  and  arming 
the  militia.  It  is  enacted,  that  the  king  shall  have 
no  power  of  keeping  the  militia  under  arms  above 
fourteen  days  in  the  year.  Several  laws  were  also 
made  this  session  with  regard  ta  trade. 

Clarendon's  favour  began  now  openly  to  decUne: 
His-  intimacy  with  the  earl  of  Bristol  during  their 
eioigratkHi  and  misfortunes,  had  been  considerably 
ifiap'aired  since  the  restoration  by  the  chancellor's 
opposition  to  some  grants,  for  which  Bristol  had 
applied  to  a  court  lady.  Hie  was  so  incensed  at  it^ 
that  he  broke  out  against  the  minister  in  the  most^ 
outrageous  manner,  and  even  so  £ir  as  to  enter  a 
charge  of  treason  against  him  befert  the  liquse,  of 
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peers.  But  as  it  was  no  less  deficient  in  its  form  than 
destitute  of  foundation  and  even  of  probability, 
it  was  unanimously  rejected.  Bristol  himself,  was 
so  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  that  he  absconded 
for  some  time,  but  he  could  never  regain  the 
character  he  had  lost  by  it ;  while  the  chancellor,  to 
preserve  the  dignity.of  his  own  character,  made  it 
a  rule,  as  did  also  his  friend  Southampton,  never 
to  enter  into  any  connection  with  the  royal  mis- 
tresses*  The  great  fevourite  at  that  time  was  Mrs. 
Palmer,  afterwards  created  duchess  of  Cleveland,  a 
rapacious,  dissolute,  violent,  and  revengeful  woman. 
She  failed  not  to  undermine  Clarendon's  credit  with 
his  master,  and  the  success  of  her  wicked  intrigues, 
marked  the  king*s  character  vidth  the  stigma  of  the 
most  odious  ingratitude ;  a  vice  the  more  pernicious 
for  a  prince,  that  besides  alienating  from  him  his 
most  faithful,  zealous,  and  essential  servant,  it  is  a 
shameful  disparagement  to  his  dignity,  and  to  all 
the  good  qualities  he  may  possess.  The  parliament 
kt  assisting  with  a  distribution  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  the  poor  cavaliers,  whom  the  king  had  to- 
tally neglected  and  forgotten,  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous his  ingratitude  towards  these  constant  and 
bmve  supporters  of  his  cause. 

Ann.  1664. 
I.       •  •  • 

The  new  session  of  parliament  being  open, 
March  lOth,  the  king  came  to  the  house  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  demanded  a  repeal  of  the 
triennial  act,  declaring  that  he  never  would  allow  any 
parliament  to  be  assembled  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  that  statute.  The  parliament  consented  to  repeal 
it,  and  passed  another,  the  substance  of  vdiich  was, 
that  the  sitting  of  parliaments  should  not  be  inter- 
mitted above  three  years,  and  that  within  three 
years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  present  or  of  any 
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future  parliament^  his  majesty  should  issue  writs  fot 
calling  another.  Before  the  end  of  Charles's  reigrn 
the  nation  had  occasion  to  feel  very  sensibly  tne 
effects  of  this  repeal. 

Both  houses  pass  a  vote  that  the  Dutch  by  in^ 
vading  the  rights  of  the  English  in  India,  Africa^ 
and  elsewhere,  were  the  greatest  obstruction  to  all 
foreign  trade ;  his  majesty  is  accordingly  invited  to 
take  some  speedy  and  effectual  measures  for  assert* 
ing  the  rights  of  his  crown  against  all  opposition 
whatsoever,  and  the  parliament  promise  to  assist 
him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  The  session  is 
prorogued  without  having  voted  any  supplies. 
'  Sir  George  Downing,  the  English  minister  at  the 
Hague,  presents  a  memorial  to  the  states-general^ 
shewing  the  damages  the  English  merchants  had 
sustained  by  the  depredations  of  the  Dutch,  amount- 
ing to  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
demands  satisfaction.  In  the  mean  time,  sir  Robert 
H(^mes  was  secretly  dispatched  with  a  squadron  of 
twenty-two  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  ex- 
pelled the  Dutch  from  Cape  Corse,  seized  their  set- 
tlements of  Cape  Verde  and  the  isle  of  Goree, 
together  with  several  ships  trading  on  that  coast,  and 
having  sailed  to  America,  took  possession  of  Nova 
Belgia,  since  called  New- York.  When  the  states- 
generaJ  complained  of  these  hostilities,  the  king 
pretended  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  Holmes's  enter- 
prise, and  confined  him  to  the  tower,  but  soon  after 
released  him. 

The  Dutch  receiving  only  evasive  answers  to  their 
applications  for  redress,  were  convinced  that  a 
ground  for  quarrel  was  industriously  sought  for  by 
the  English  ;  they  began  to  arm  with  diligence,  and 
secretly  dispatched  orders  to  Ruyter  their  admiral, 
who  having  considerable  force  on  board,  sailed  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  he  met  with 
no  opposition.    He  recovered  from  the  English  all 
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th^ir  new  acquisitions,  except  Cape  Corse ;  they 
were  even  dispossessed  of  some  old  settlements. 
Some  of  their  ships  were  also  captured  by  Ruyter, 
who  sailed  next  to  America,  attacked  Barbadoes, 
but  was  repulsed,  and  afterwards  committed  hostili- 
ties on  Long  Island. 

Charles,  informed  of  the  preparations  which 
were  going  on  in  Holland,  advanced  his  own  with 
vigour  and  industry.  His  armaments  are  seconded 
by  the  spirit  of  the  nation ;  the  city  of  London 
lends  him  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ^  he  him- 
self goes  from  port  to  port,  inspecting  with  great 
diligence,  and  encouraging  the  equipment  of  a 
fleet,  the  expence  of  which  is  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  in  a 
little  time  the  English  navy  was  put  in  a  formidar 
ble  condition.  Some  conjectures,  and  .even  strong 
suspicions  of  Ruyter's  enterprise,  being  now  gene^ 
rally  rumoured,  orders  were  issued  for  seizing  all 
Dutch  ships,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

The  parliamjent  met  November  24th,  and  imme- 
diatdy  voted  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half,  to  be 
levied  in  quarterly  payments  in  three  years,  the 
largest  supply  by  far,  that  was  ever  given  to  a  king 
of  England,  but  scarcely  sufficient  for  thct  present 
circumstances. 

An  important  change  took  place  thi^  session  in 
the  method  of  taxing  the  clergy.  A  convocation 
of  its  principal  members  had  been  usually  sitting, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  parliament,  and  was  em* 
powered  to  impose  the  clergy  taxes,  which  were 
more  considerable  than  those  over  the  l2uty,.on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  which  the  king  had  over  the 
church  by  means  of  the  ecclesiastical  prefermei^' 
which  he  had  to  bestow.  The  clergy,  therefore, 
was  not  displeased  to  allow  the  conunona  to  la^/ 
impositions  on  ecclesiastical  revenues,  as  on  the  rest 
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of  the  kingdom.  In  recompense^  two  subsidies^ 
which  the  convocation  had  formerly  granted,  were 
remitted,  and  the  parochial  clergy  were  aUowed  to 

vote  at  elections. 

« 

Anru  1665. 

Positive  kiformation  of  Ruyter's  enterprise  beibg 
received,  war  is  declared  agsdnst  Holland,  February 
22nd,  and  the  parliament  is  soon  after  prorogued  to 
the  21st  of  June. 

Order  of  council  to  the  governors  of  the  plantar 
tions  to  receive  the  quakers  transported  there ;  and 
a  few  days  after  another  order  was  issued  for  con- 
fining George  Fox,  the  founder  of  that  sect^  in 
Scarborough  castle. 

French  ambassadors  arrive  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  England  and  the  states-general,  but  Charles 
declines  to  enter  into  any  ne^ociation  until  he  had 
received  from  the  Dutch  a  mil  satisfiction  on  his 
demands. 

The  duke  of  York  sets  sail  April  11th,  with  the 
grand  fleet,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
men  of  war,  fourteen  fire  ships,  &c.  for  the  coast  of 
Holland,  and  arrives  at  the  Texel  the  28th.  On  his 
return  to  the  coast  6f  England,  the  Dutch  fleet  came 
out  of  their  harbours  and  seized  the  English  Ham* 
burgh  fleet. 

The  English  obtain  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Dutch  off  Harwich,  June  3rd,  taking  eighteen  ca- 
jrital  ships,  and  destroying  fourteen  more.  The 
Dutch  admiral,  Obdam,  who  engaged  the  action,  was 
blown  up  with  all  his  crew  close  to  the  ship  of  the 
duke  of  York.  The  EngUsh  lost  only  one  ship,  but 
severed  commanders  and  men  of  distinction  were 
killed  in  the  engagement.  Among  the  rest,  the 
earb  of  Falmouth,  Portland,  and  Marlborough,  lord 
Muskerry,  and  rear  admiral  Sanson }  admiral  Law« 
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son  died  soon  after  of  his  wounds.  It  was  gene*  * 
rally  aiEf med  that  this  victory  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  much  more  advantageous  consequent 
ces,  had  not  orders  been  issued  to  slacken  sail,  by 
Brounker,  one  of  the  duke's  bed  chamber,  who 
pretended  authority  from  his  master.  The  duke 
disclaimed  the  orders  given  when  he  was  asleep, 
and  Brounker  confessed  he  had  received  none.  He 
never  was,  however,  so  severely  punished  as  he  de-  - 
served. 

The  parliament  is  further  prorogued  to  the  1  st  of 
August.  Ihe  queen  mother  embarks  again  for 
France  ;  and  the  court  removes  on  accotmt  of  the 
plague  which  at  that  time  raged  in  London,  and  is 
said  to  have  carried  off  sixty  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety  six  of  the  inhabitants  within 
the  bills  of  mortality.  On  account  of  it  the  par- 
liament was  further  prorogued  to  October  9th  to 
meet  at  Oxford. 

The  late  disasters  had  thrown  the  Dutch  into 
Consternation  and  despair,  but  their  courage  was 
revived  by  De  Wit,  who  was  the  soul  of  their 
councils,  a  man  of  the  most  extensive  genius  and 
capacity.  He  took  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and 
soon  remedied  the  disorders  which  the  late  misfor- 
tunes had  produced.  In  the  mean  time,  the  alarm- 
ing situation  of  the  Dutch  at  last  determined  their 
allies  to  come  to  their  assistance  and  support.  The; 
king  of  France  was  iengaged  in  a  defensive  alliance 
with  the  states  ;  yet  by  idle  negociations  and  trial  to 
mediate  a  peace,  he  protracted  his  declaration,  and 
employed  the  time  in  naval  preparations  both  in 
the  ocean  and  Mediterranean.  The  king  of  Den- 
mark seemed  to  be  resolved  not  to  remain  a  mere 
spectator  in  that  grand  contest ;  but  the  part  he 
acted  was  the  most  extraordinary.  He  made  a 
secret  agreement  with  Charles  to  seize  all  the  Dutch 
ships  in  his  harbours  and  to  share  the  spoils  with 
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the  English,  provided  they  would  assist  him  in  thi^ 
measure.  In  order  to  *  increase  his  prey,  he  per- 
fidiously invited  the  Dutch  to  take  shelter  in  his 
ports,  and  accordingly  the  East  India  fleet,  richly 
laden,  had  put  into  Bergen.  The  duke  of  York,  who 
now  commanded  the  English  navy,  having  gone 
ashore,  Sapdwich  dispatched  a  squadron  to  attack 
them ;  hut  either  from  the  king  of  Denmark's  de- 
lay in  fending  orders  to  the  governor,  or  from  his 
avidity  in  endeavouring  to  engross  the  whole  booty, 
the 'English  admii^,  though  he  behaved  with  great 
bravery,  failed  in  his  attempt.  The  Danish  gover- 
nor fired  upon  him,  and  tne  Dutch  having  had 
leisure  to .  fortify  themselves,  made  a  gallant  re- 
sistance* 

The  king  of  Denmark,  seemingly  ashamed  of  his 
coaduct,  concluded  with  sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  the 
English  envoy,  an  offensive  alliance  against  the  states- 
general,  and  at  the  very  same  time,  his  resident  at 
the  Hague  concluded  by  his  orders,  an  offensive 
alliance  against  England  ;  and  as  he  had  in  his  har- 
bours  many  rich  English  ships,  which  he,  wanted  to 
confiscate,  he  consulted  only  his  avarice,  to  decide 
which  of  these  two  alliances  he  should  prefer,  and 
shamefully  followed  its  dictates.  He  accordingly 
seized  the  £nglish  ships,  and  stipulated  to  assist  the 
thitch  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  subsidy  of  one  million  five  hundred  thou« 
sand  crowns,  of  which  three  hundred  thousand  were 
paid  by  France.  Such  was  the  scandalous,  the 
criminal  behaviour  of  Frederic  III.  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  it  any  softer  qualification.  Princes  who 
degrade  themselves  by  so  many  acts  of  the  vilest 
prc^gacy,  must  at  least  expect  to  find  in  the  indig- 
nation of  history  and  posterity  the  everlasting  chas- 
tisement due  to  their  wickedness. 
,  The  bishop  of  Munster  was  the  only  ally  that 
Charles  could  acquire  j  but  his  incursions  on  the 
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Putch  terrltoiy ,  with  a  tumultuary  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  w^re  soon  checked  by  a  body  of  six 
thousand  French,  and  he  was  gbd  to  conclude  a 
peace  under  the  mediation  of  France. 

The  parliament  meets  at  Oxford,  October  9tli» 
in  the  great  hall  of  Christ  Church*  The  king  in 
his  speech  desires  new  supplies  for  the  war.  Hie 
chancellor  gives  an  account  of  a  republican  plot^ 
which,  if  not  prevented,  would  have  been  put  in 
execution  on  the  Srd  of  September  last  The  amw 
snons  grant  to  the  king  a  supply  of  one  million 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid 
in  two  years,  and  fiftv  thousand  pounds  to  the  duke 
of  York  for  his  service  against  the  Dutch. 

On  the  3 1st  of  October  the  king  sent  to  the 
house  of  commons  the  Jtve-mle  act^  which  was 
passed  without  the  least  opposition.  It  was  enact« 
ed  by  it,  that  no  dissenting  teacher  who  took  not 
the  non-rel^tance  oath  above  mentioned,  should^ 
except  upon  the  road,  come  within  five  miks  of 
any  corporation,  or  of  any  place  where  he  had^ 
preadied  after  the  act  of  oblivion.  The  penalty 
was  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  and  six  months  imprison- 
ment; which  rendered  all  the  non-conforming 
clergy  incapable  of  gaining  any  livelihood  by  their 
spiritual  profession,  and  even  deprived  many  of 
them  of  all  means  of  subsistence.  Auother  act  viras 
passed  for  the  attainder  of  several  English  repub* 
licans  who  had  entered  in  the  Dutch  service,  and 
were  in  arms  against  their  country,  if  they  did  not 
surrender  by  a  certain  day. 

The  parliament  is  prorogued  to  the    20th  of 
February.  ^ 

Arm.  1666, 

The  French  king  declares  war  against  En^bnd^ 
January  sQth,  and  a  fortnight  after  a  like  d^lar^ 
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'  tion  is  isisued  by  thfe  king  against  France.  Lewis 
sends  orders  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  his  admiral, 
to  sail  from  Toulon  with  his  squadron,  consisting 
of  above  forty  shipb,  and  join  the  Dutch  fleet  un- 
der the  command  of  Ruyter  and  Tromp,  and  com- 

'  posed  of  seventy-onfc  ships  of  the  line, twelve  frigates, 
thirteen  fire  ships,  &c,  &c.     The  command  of  the 
'English  fleet  was  given  to  prince  Rupert,  and  to 
general  Monk,  duke   of  Albemarle  ;  it  conskted 
of  seventy-eight  ships  of  the  line,  besides  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  frigates  and  fire  ships.     As  the 
Toulon  fleet  was  now  supposed  to  enter  very  near 
the  channel,  prince  Rupert  received  express  orders 
from  the  king  to  take  thirty  ships  out  of  the  grand 
fleet,  and  ten  more  which  were  laying  at  Plymouth, 
to  go  and  meet  the  duke  of  Beaufort  in  order  to 
prevent  his  junction.     The  remainder  of  the  English 
fleet  set  sail  to  give  battle  to  the  Dutch,  who,  seeing 
the  enemy  advance  quickly  upon  them,  cut  their 
cables  and  prepared  for  the  combat.       The  battle 
which  ensued,  June  1st,  lasted  four  days,  and  is  oi>e 
of  the  most  memorable  that  is  recorded  in  history, 
considering  both  its  long  duration  and  the  desperate 
courage  with  which  it  was  fought.    The  Dutdx 
fleet  was  so  superior  in,  immbers,  that  in  these  four 
days,   the  advantage  though  never  decisive,  was 
rather  in  their  favour.    The  English  lost  twenty- 
three  large  ships  and  some  others  of  a  smaller  size, 
six  thousand  men  killed  and  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred prisoners.    The  Dutch  lost  six  of  their  ships, 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  soldiers,  and  eighty  sea* 
men  killed,  besides  three  of  their  admirals  and  many- 
other  officers.    The  issiue  of  this  famous  sea   fight 
would  most  probably  have  been  quite  different,  had 
the  duke  of  Albemarle  been  supported  by  the  forty 
ships  under  the  command  of  prince  Rupert,  who 
had   been  detached  as  imprudently  as  premature- 
ly,  to  attack  the  Toulon  fleet,  which  might  ha.vQ 
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beeii  effected  with  more  certainty  and  success  by 
not  weakening  by  snch  a  division  the  English  naval 
forces,  which  by  their  situation  between  the  fleets 
of  the  enemy,  might,,  by  speedy  and  well  concerted 
operations,  easily  prevent  their  junction. 

The  Toulon  fleet  was  daily  expected,  and  as  the 
Dutch  principally  rested  upon  it  their  hopes  of  main- 
taining   the  superiority   they  had  lately  obtained, 
Ruyter,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  junction  with  the 
'  duke  of  Beaufort,  insulted  the  £nglij>h  coast  and 
posted  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thamesi.    Prince 
Rupert  and  Albemarle  immediately  put  to  sea  and 
came  to  the  attack.     The  numbers  of  each  fleet 
amounted  to  about  eighty  saiU    The  valour  and 
experience  of  the  commanders,  as  well  as  of  the 
seamen,  rendered  the  engagement  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate.    The  Dutch  van  was  at  first  entirely  routed 
and  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  the  three  admirals 
who  commanded  it.     Van  Tromp  in   the  heat  of 
action,  was  separated  from  the  main  body  command- 
ed by   Ruyter,  who  with  the  utmost  gallantry  and 
naval  skill,  maintained  the  combat  against  the  main 
body  of  the  English ;  and  though  overpowered  by 
numbers,  kept  his  station  till  night  ended  the  en- 
gagement.   Next  morning,  finding  his  fleet  scatter- 
ed and  disheartened,  his  high  spirit  submitted  to  a 
retreat,  which  he  so  admirably  conducted. as  to  ren- 
der it  equally  honourable  to  himself  as  a  victory. 
In  this  battle,  which  was  fought  July  .25th  and  26th> 
the  Dutch  had  above  twenty  of  their  men  of  war 
destroyed,  and  lost  four  of  their  admirals  besides 
four  thousand  other  officers  and  seamen. 

The  English,  now  masters  of  the  sea,  insulted 
the  Dutch  in  their  harbours,  burned- in  the  road  of 
Vid  one  hundred  and  forty  of  their  merchantmen, 
two  men  of  war,  as  well  as  the  large  and  rich  vil- 
lage of  Brandaris  on  the  coast.  Lewis  XIV.  appre- 
hensive that  the  Dutch  would  »ink  under  their 
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misfortunes,  hastened .  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of 
Beaufort.  The  Dutch  fleet  likewise  was  again 
equipped,  and  under  the  command  of  Ruyter^ 
cruisi^d  near  the  straits  of  Dover.  Prince  Rupert, 
at  the  head  of  the  English  navy,  now  stronger  than 
ever,  came  full  sail  upon  them,  Ruyter  declined 
the  combat,  and  retired  into  St.  John's  road  near 
Boulogne,  where .  he  sheltered  himself  both  from 
the  English  and  from  a  furious  storm,  which  oblig- 
ed also  prince  Rupert  to  retire  into  St.  Helena* 
Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Beaufort  proceeded  up  the 
Channel,  passed  the  English  fleet  unperceived,  and 
not  finding  the  Dutch,  passed  again  with  the  same 
good  fortune  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Brest. 
Ruyter  had  been  seized  with  a  fever ;  a  contagious 
distemper  was  spread  through  the  fleet,  and  the 
states-general  thought  it  necessary  to  recall  them 
into  their  harbours. 

At  this  juncture,  a  dreadful  calamity  happened  in 
London,  September  2nd,  O.  S.  and  threw  its  inha- 
bitants into  the  greatest  consternation.  Fire  break- 
ing out  in  a  baker's  house,  close  to  the  spot  where 
the  monument  was  afterwards  erected,  spread  itself 
on  all  sides  with  such  violence  and  rapidity  that 
during  three  days  and  nights  no  efibrt  CQuld  ex- 
tinguish it,  till  it  had  reduced  to  ashes  six  hun- 
dred streets,  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  dwell- 
ing houses,  eighty-nine  churches  among  which  was 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  the  exchange,  custom 
house,  the  city  gates,  guildhall,  &c.  &c.  llie  ruins 
of  the  city  extended  over  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  acres  from  the  tower  along  the  Thames  side,  to 
the  Temple,  and  from  the  north  ea3t  gate  along 
the  city  wall  to  Holborn-bridge  or  Fleet-ditch. 
l!)uring  the  whole  conflagration,  the  king,  the  duke 
of  York,  and  many  of  the  nobility  used  their  ut- 
inost  endeavours  to  prevent^  the  spreading  of  it. 

Frpm  the  natural  propensity  of  the  people  to  im- 
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pule  extraorcfinary  accidents  to  extraArditiaty  causes, 
some  ascribed  tlte  guilt  to  the  republicans,  others 
to  the  presbyterians,  others  to  catholics,  though  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  burning  of  Lon- 
don could  serve  the  purpose  of  any  party  ;  but  as 
the  latter  were  the  chief  objects  of  public  detesta- 
tion, the  rumours  which  accused  them,  were  eager- 
ly adopted  by  the  people.  No  propf,  however,  or 
feven  presumption,  after  the  strictest  inquiry  by  a 
committee  of  parliament,  ever  appeared  to  autho* 
rise  such  a  calumny.  Yet  it  was  authenticated  by 
the  inscription  engraved  by  authority  on  the  monu« 
ment.  This  solemn  imposture  was  erased  by  order 
of  king  James  IL  when  he  came  to  the  throne ; 
but  it  was  engraved  again  in  its  former  place  after 
the  revolution  ;  though  it  was  and  has  ever  been 
obvious  to  any  person  of  common  sense,  that  the 
narrow  streets  of  London  at  that  time,  the  houses 
built  entirely  of  wood,  the  dry  season,  and  a  vio- 
lent easterly  wind,  which  incessantly  blew  during 
those  three  days,  Mvere  more  than  sufficient  concttr- 
ring  causes  to  produce  the  disasters  that  ensued, 
without  the  interference  of  any  plot,  the  snpposition 
of  which  is  the  more  absurd,  that  it  was  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  conflagration  originated  in 
a  baker's  iKmse,  an  accident  neither  extraordinary 
nor  'surprising,  and  that  it  was  never  pretended 
that  any  other  house  had  been  seen  on  fire  at  the 
same  itiststnt,  but  only  by  the  gradual  and  rapid  pro* 
gress  of  the  flames  from  the  baker's  house. 

That  catastrophe  sO  calamitous  at  that  time,  soon 
proved  beneficial  both  to  the  city  and  to  the  king- 
dom. The  city  speedily  rose  from  its  ruins  more 
regularly  divided  by  wider  streets,  built  of  brick 
instead  of  lath  and  timber,  of  which  the  burned 
houses  were  composed.  London  became  much 
more  4iealthy ;  and  the  plague,  which  used  to  break 
out  with  great  fury  twice  or  thrice  every  century, 
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and  was  always  luFktng  in  some  corner  or  other  of 
the  city,  has  scarcely '  ei^er  appeared  since  that 
period. 

The  {xafiiainent  wet  ^ocm  a^r,  and  voted  ft  Sup- 
ply of  one  miUion  eigbt  hundr^  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  levied  portly  by  a  poU  t^x,  partly  by  assess- 
ments. The  burning  of  thfe  dty  of  London  gave 
oca»aon  to  an  address  of  both  houses,  for  putting 
the  laws  in  execution  against  priests  and  Jesuits,  and 
the  king  issued  a  prcx:laniation  for  their  banish- 
ment ;  but  its  execution  being  no  less  neglected 
than  that  of  the  former  edicts  issued  against  them, 
destroyed  ail  con^dence  in  Charleses  sincerity  and 
4x1  his  pretended  aversion  towards  the  catholics. 

The  Dutdi,  even  when  single,  had  vigorously 
defended  themselves,  and  as  two  powerful  Idngs 
now  supported  them,  every  place  from  the  extre- 
mity of  Norway  to  Bayonne,  was  become  hostile 
to    the    £n^stu      These    circumstances   induced 
Charles  to  make  the  first  advances  towards  an  ac- 
commodation on  reasonaUe  terms,  and  the  answer^ 
of  the  states  general  corresponded  in  the  same  ami- 
cabh  intentions.    After  much  time  was  lost  through 
^e  difficulties  respectively  made  about  the  place 
where  the  peace  should  be  negodated,  conferences 
were  secretly  held  in  the  queen  mother's  apartments 
lit  Paris,  where   the  pretensions  of  both  parties 
were  discussed,  and  almost  adjusfted  on  every  point 
except  with  regard  to  the  island  of  Poleron  in  the 
East  Indies,  which  was  formerly  valuable  for  its 
produce  of  cloves.    The  English  had  been  masters 
of  it,  and  had  been  expeOed  from  it  by  the  Dutch, 
who  had  entirely  destroyed  all  the  clove-trees.    As 
the  reasons  on  both  sides  seemed  to  require  a  long 
discussion,  it    was   agreed  that    the  negociations 
should  be  transferred  to  Breda< 
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The  first  step  of  the  Engtish  ambassadors   at 
Breda»  was  to  deipand  that  a  suspension  of  arms 
should  be  agreed  to,  till  the  several  claims  might  be 
adjusted;  but  this  proposal  was  rejected,  through 
the  credit  of  the  Pensionary  de  Wit.      However, 
the  only  remaining  di£ference  between  the  parties 
appeared  so  inconsiderable,  and  peace  so  infallible, 
that  Charles  intending  to  spare  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  last  supply   of  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  poundls,  and  to  employ  it  for  the  payment 
of  his  own  debts,  neglected  all  his  warlike  prepara- 
tions and  e^^posed  England  to  one  of  the  most  hu- 
miliating affronts  she  had  ever  received.  Two  small 
sqUfidrons  only  were  equipped,  and  during  a   war 
with  such    potent   and  formidable  enemies,  every 
thing  was  left  almost  in  the  same  state  as  in  times 
of  the  most  profound  tranquillity.    Meanwhile  de 
Wit,   who    closely  watched  what  was  passing  in 
England,  and  who  since  his  last  naval  disasters,  ar- 
dently wished  for  ail  opportunity  of  retrieving  the 
hbnour.of  the  Putcjti,  soon  perceived  that  the  pre^ 
^ent  circumstances  were  the  most  favourable ;  he  ac- 
cordingly protracted  the  negociations  at  Breda,  as 
}ong  as  he  wanted  to  complete  hia  naval  prepara^ 
tions ;  and  all  of  a  sudden,  a  Dutch  fleet  appeared 
in  the  Thames,  under  the  contimand  of  Ruyter, 
burst  the  chain  which  had  j^n  drawo  across  the 
river  Medway,  took  possession  of  Sheerness,  took 
several  ships,  burned  or  damaged  many  others,  ad« 
vanced  with  six  men  of  war  and. five  fire  ships,  as 
far  as  Upmore  castle,  where  they  burned  the  royal 
Oalc,     The  Loyal  London  fell  down  the  Medway, 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  against  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth,  insulted  Harwich,  and  sailed  again  on 
the  Thames  as  far  as  Tilbury,  where  they  were  re- 
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pulsed.  The  :whole  coast  was  in  alarm.  Nineship^ 
\eere  sunk,  at  Woolwich,  four  at  Blackwall^  plat- 
forms were  raised  in  many  places  furnished  with 
artillery ;  and  had  the  French  at  this  time  thought 
proper  to  join  the  Dutch  fleet  and  to  invade  Eng- 
land, conseqiiences  the  most  fatal  might  justly  have 
been  apprehended ;  but  the  policy  and  interest  of 
Lewis  XIV4  was  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
these  two  rival  maritime  powers,  and  therefore  not 
to  assist  any  of  them  in  their  attempts  to  acquire 
!an  uncontrouled  ^periority. 

These  disasters,  which  could  be  ascribed  only  to 
the  avarice,  or  at  least  to  the  imprudence  of  the- 
government,  excited  a  general  indignation  amongst 
the  English.  In  this  distress  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men  was  suddenly  levied,  and  the  parlia- 
ment, though  under  prorogation,  was  summoned 
to  meet.  The  houses  were  very  thin,  and  the  only 
vote  which  was  passed,  was  an  address  for  breaking 
the  army,  which  was  complied  with.  However, 
Charles,  anxious  about  the  jealousy  which  the  as- 
sembly had  discovered  by  this  vote,  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  prorogue  them.  In  the  mean  time  he 
sent  orders  to  his  ambassadors  at  Breda  to  desist 
£rom  those  demands  which  protracted  the  negocia-' 
tions,  and  which,  though  of  little  importance,  could 
not  now  be  adandoned  without  acknowledging  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy.  Poleron  remained  with 
the  Dutph,  Acadia  was  yielded  to  the  French^  and 
the  acquisition  of  New  York  was  the  chief  advantage 
which  England  reaped  from  a  war,  in  which  the 
national  character  of  bravery  was  gloriously  dis- 
played, but  where  the  misconduct  of  the  govern- 
ment, particularly  in  the  conclusion,  was  no  less 
conspicuous.. 

The  discontents  of  the  people  were  hx  from  being 
softened  by  the  treaty,  which  they  considered  as 
inglorious  to  the  English,  a^  they  obtained -^np^ re.. 
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dresd  upon  any  of  tibe  coinfdaints  which  had  been 
the  only  apparent  motisrea  of  the  war,  while  the  real 
otte,.  it  WW  said,  bad  been  to  employ  a  great  part  of 
the  siqpplies  granted  for  it,  to  the  payment  of  the 
king'h  pergonal  debts,  and  scaadalons  prodigafitieg 
lavished  oa  ravoorites  of  both  sexes^    Chaiies,  con* 
S€]ou»  of  the  justice  of  these  reproaches,  thought  il 
prudent  to  make  an  immediate  diversion  to  them 
by  throwing  upon  one  of  his  ministers  the  odium 
of  the  war,  and  of  its  late  disasters  ;  and  the  virtu- 
ous, the  faithful  Clarendon  was  the  chosen  victim* 
He  was  at  this  tbBe  much  exposed  to  the  hatred  of 
every  party,  of  every  sect  which  divided  the  nation* 
Even  the  royalists,  disappoixited  in  their  sanguine 
hopes  of  preferment,  loudly  complained  of  him,  as 
in  his  hands  the  king  seemed  at  first  to  have  re- 
smoed  the  whole  power  of  government.    The  sale 
q£  Dunkirk,  the  bad  payment  of  the  seamen,  the 
trafloceessful  conclusion  of  the  war,  were  imputed 
to  the  diancellc»',  though  he  bad  ever  opposed  the 
ipupture  wkh  Holland.    A  new  house,  the  building 
q£  which  was  more  expensive  than  his  slender  for* 
tune  could  afford,  exposed  him  likewise  to  public 
reproach,  as  if  he  had  been  enabled  by  the  plunder 
of  the  puUic  to  raise  that  building,  which  the  popu- 
lace commonly  called  Dunkirk  Home. 

On  another  hand,  the  king,  who  had  now  entirely 
aisandbned  himself  to  the  dissolute  manners  he  had 
introduced  in  his  court,  could  no  longer  bear  the 
presence  of  a  minister,  who  stiH  maintained  an  in- 
jBexible  dignity,  and  wouki  not  submit  to  any  con* 
descensions  unworthy  either  of  hrs  age  or  character. 
The  most  indecent  buffooneries  of  some  courtiers  to 
turn  his  mien  and  manners  into  ridicule,  were  en* 
couraged  and  laughed  at  by  his  majesty.  The  great 
seal  was  taken  froin  him  and  given  to  sir  Orlando 
Bridgeman,  by  the  title  of  lord  keeper*  South* 
ampton,  the  treasurer^  who  had  persevered  to  the 
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utmost  in  ^is  attachment  to  the  chancellor,  was 
now  dead.  The  last  time  he  appeared  at  the  council 
table,  he  said,  speaking  of  Clarendpn,  ^^  this  msuo  is 
a  true  protestant  and  an  honest  Englishman  ;  and 
while  he  enjoys  power  we  are  secure  of  our  laws, 
liberties,  and  religion  ;  I  dread  the  consequ»[ices 
"  of  his  removaU'* 

The  fall  of  the  chancellor  did  not  suflSdendy 
gratify  the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  his  total  ruin  was 
resolved  on,  not  only  by  them,  but  by  the  king 
himself,  whose  misfortunes  he  had  shared,  alle*- 
viated,  and  not  a  little  contributed  to  their  happy 
issue  by  his  zeal  and  the  prudence  of  his  counsels. 
The  parliament,  in  their  first  address,  thanked  his 
majesty  for  his  dismission  of  Clarendon,  and  the 
king,  in  reply,  assured  them  that  he  would  never 
again  employ  that  man  in  any  public  office  whatso* 
ever.  .  Immediately  the  charge  against  him  was 
opened  in  the  house  of  commons  by  the  duke  of 
Albemarle*s  son,  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age ;  it 
consisted  of  seventeen  articles,  either  false  or  frivo- 
lous ;  the  house,  without  examining  the  particulars, 
and  on  the  mere  assurance  that  all  would  be  proved, 
immediately  voted  his  impeachment.  When  it  was 
carried  up  to  the  peers,  as  it  contained  an  accusa* 
sation  of  treason  without  specifying  any  particulars, 
they  found  in  it  no  sufficient  ground  for  committing 
Clarendon  to  custody,  which  was  the  occasion  of  a 
quarrel  between  both  houses. 

Clarendon,  thus  persecuted  by  the  blindest  ii^us- 
ticeand  the  blackest  ingratitude,  found  that  any 
defence  he  could  offer  would  be  entirely  ineffectual^ 
and  thofight  proper  to  withdraw  to  Calais.  Thence 
he  sent  to  the  peers  a  menKxrandum  in  answer  to 
the  impeachment.  The  lords  transmitted  it  to  the 
commons  under  the  appellation  of  a  libel,  and  by  sb 
vote  of  both  houses  it  was  condemned  to  be  burned 
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by  the  hands  of  the  hangman ;  a  bill  of  Hanishment 
and  incapacity  was  immediately  passed  against  the 
chancellor,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 

Thus  was  rewarded  that  loyal,  irreproachable 
minister  for  seventeen  years  of  the  most  assiduous 
and  important  services  ;  and  thus  also  did  Charles 
deserve  to  be  placed  in  the  records  of  history  at  the 
head  of  the  most  ungrateful  of  princes.  Charles  L 
when  he  signed  the  warrant  of  execution  of  the  il- 
lustrious Strafford,  committed,  undoubtedly,  a  great 
fault,  or  rather  a  great  crime,  since  he  himself  styl- 
ed it  so,  and  was  tortured  by  his  remorse  for  it  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  life,  though  the  violence  of  cir- 
cumstances, his  own  personal  danger,  the  solicitations 
df  the  queen,  and  of  Strafford  himself,  might  in  some 
measure  alleviate  the  offence.  But  Charles  IL  acting 
spontaneously  against  Clarendon,  encouraging,  nay, 
opening  himself  the  prosecution  against  him,  and 
readily  giving  his  assent  to  the  bill  of  his  banish- 
ment, issued  on  the  most  calumnious  accusations, 
committed  an  offence  more  criminal  by  far  than 
signing  a  warrant  for  his  execution ;  in  as  much  as 
Clarendon  preferred  his  honour  to  his  life,  which  it 
would  have  been  better  for  him  to  lose  ?J\  at  once, 
as  did  Strafford,  than  to  linger  it  in  the  pangs  of 
disgrace  and  sorrow.  Besides,  instead  of  that  deep 
repentance  which  pleads  and  obtains  indulgence  for 
the  guilt  of  Charles  L  his  son  never  mitigated  his 
unjust  resentment  against  Clarendon,  and  thus  coun- 
tenanced the  national  prejudices,  Vvhich  pursued 
him  even  in  his  retreat  in  France,  where  a  company 
of  English  soldiers  being  quartered  n^r  him,  as- 
saulted his  house,  broke  open  the  doors,  wounded 
him  severely  on  the  head,  and  would  have  proceed- 
ed to  the  last  extremities,  had  not  their  officers  hap« 
pily  interposed.  He  survived  his  banishment  six 
years,  during  which  he  wrote  the  History  of  the 
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Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars,  a  performance  wliich 
does  honour  to  his  memory^  and  is  the  most  candid 
account  of  those  times. 

Ann.  1668* 

The  glory  of  France,  long  eclipsed  either  by  do* 
mestic  factions  or  by  the  superior  force  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  now  began  to  break  out  with 
great,  lustre  under  Lewis  XIV. ;  and  the  ambitious 
views  of  that  monarch,  awakened  both  by  the  death 
of  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  and  by  the  present 
weakness  of  that  country,  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  In  the  last  summer 
he  had  marched  to  Flanders  with  marshal  Turenne, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  in  less  than  three 
months  he  had  taken  Charleroi,  Armentieres,  St« 
Vinox,  Furnes,  Ath,  Toumay,  Douay,  the  fortress 
of  Scarpe,  Courtray,  >  and  Oudenarde ;  and  now,  in 
the  heart  of  the  winter,  having  under  his  orders 
the  prince  of  Conde,  he  had  conquered  the  whole 
Franche  Comte. 

At  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  when  Lewis  mar- 
ried the  Spanish  infainta,  he  had  renounced  all  title 
of  succession  to  any  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions ; 
but  on  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  he  had  retracted  his 
renunciation, .  pretending  that  natural  rights,  de^ 
pending  on  blood  and  succession,  could  never,  be- 
fore their  £dling  due,  be  annihilated  by  any  antici^ 
pated  or  extorted  deed  or  contract;  and  as  the 
queen  of  France  was  a  daughter  of  the  forHier  Philip's 
marri^e,  she  laid  claim  to  the  province  of  Brabant, 
by  the  customs  of  which  a  female  of  a  first  marriage 
was  preferred  to  a  male  of  the  second*  It  was  also 
foreseen,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  preseiit  king  o£ 
Spain^  a  sickly  infant,  Lewis,  avaihng  himself  of 
the  pretended  invalidity  of  his  renunciation^  woukl 
daim  the  whole  dominions  of  that  nK>narchy. 

VOL.  HI.  Y 
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.  The  states^^gefneraly  though  terrified  at  the  pros- 
pect of  having  their  frontier  exposed  to  the  inroads 
of  so  formidable  a  foe,  saw  no  other  resource  than 
that  of  applying  to  England;  but  the  levity  of 
Charles's  character  and  his  impolitic  conduct  pre- 
vented them  from  making  him  any  open  advances, 
by  which  they  might  have  lost  the  friendship  of 
France  without  acquiring  any  new  ally. 

In  the  mean  time  Charles,  considering  that  of  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  France  was  that  of  which 
England  was  the  most  interested  to  prevent  the 
Stggrandisement,  and  particularly  its  acquiring  new 
harbours  and  extending  its  possessions  on  the  sea- 
^past  opposite  to  the  English  shore,  he  resolved 
with  great  prudence  to  take  the  first  step  towards  a 
confederacy.  Sir  William  Temple,  his  resident  at 
Brussels,  a  minister  of  great  frankness  and  sincerity, 
t»uperior  to  the  little  tricks  of  vulgar  politicians,  was 
secretly  sent  to  the  Hague,  to  concen  with  the  states 
the  means  of  saving  the  Netherhnds,  and  meeting, 
in  de  Wit,  a  man  of  the  same  generous  and  enlarged 
sentiments,  he  immediately  opened  the  negociation, 
and  pressed  a  s|>eedy  conclusion.  A  treaty  was  im- 
mediately agreed  on  between  these  two  statesmen 
With  the  greatest  cordiality.  Lewis  had  offered  to 
relinquish  all  the  queen's  rights  on  condition  eith^ 
of  keeping  his  conquests,  or  of  receiving  in  lieu  of 
them  Franche-Comte,  together  with  Cambray,  Aire, 
and  St.  Omer.  De  Wit  and  Temple  founded  their 
treaty  upon  this  proposal.  They  agreed  to  offer 
t.heir  mediation  to  the  contending  powers,-  and  to 
Qbiige  France  to  adhere  to  this  condition,  and  Spain 
to  accept  of  it.  If  Spain  refused,  they  agreed  th^t 
France  should  ^ot  enforce  her  claim  by  arms,  but 
te^ve  it  entirely  to  England  and  Holland  to  enipioy- 
force  for  bringing  the  terms  to  execution,  in  which 
csttsi  they  guaranteed  to  i^in  the  remainder  of  the 
Low  Countries. 
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The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  speedy  conclusion  o( 
this  treaty  was  the  necessity  of  obtaining,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  the  consent  of 
all  the  towns  in  all  the  provinces,  before  concluding 
any  alliance ;  and  besides,  that  this  form^ity  could 
not  be  dispatched  in  less  than  two  months,  it  was  to 
be  dreaded  that  the  influence  of  France  would  ob^ 
Struct  the  passing  of  the  treaty  in  some  of  the  smaller 
cities.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  de  Wit,  at  the 
Hdc  of  his  head,  had  the  courage,  for  the  public 
good)  to  break  the  laws  in  so  fundamental  an 
article,  and  by  his  authority  he  prevailed  with  the 
states-general  at  once  to  sign  and  ratify  the  league^ 
After  sealing^  all  parties  embraced^  and  Temple  cried 
out,  •*  At  Breda  4iSjriends^  here  as  breviers  *^ 

Room  had  been  left  for  the  accession  of  Sweden 
to  the  treaty,  and  it  being  soon  after  obtained,  the 
triple-league  was  concluded  in  five  days*  Lewis 
XIV,  was  extremely  displeased  at  this  treaty,  though 
hb  own  offer  was .  the  basis  of  it ;  and  Spain  was 
very  little  inclined  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  \t* 
It  was  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  Dutch,  entirely  neg- 
lecting the  honour  of  the  Spanish  crown,  had  been 
anxious  only  for  their  own  security ;  and  provided 
they  could  remove  Levris  to  a  distance  from  theit 
frontiers,  did  not  care  what  progress  he  made  in 
other  parts.  The  queen  regent  of  Spain  resolved 
accordingly  still  to  keep  them  in  an  anxiety,  which 
might  for  the  ftiture  be  the  foundation  of  an  union 
more  intimate  than  they  were  willing  at  present  to 
enter  into.  She  chose  therefore  to  recover  Franche* 
Comt6  and  to  abandon  the  towns  conquered  in 
Flanders  during  the  last  campaign.  However,  the 
triple  alliance  to  which  the  emperor  and  other 
powers  of  Germany  were  invited  to  accede,  pre* 
vented  the  French  armies  from  making  ftirther  pro- 
gress in  Fhndersy  and  hastened  the  treaty  of  j^x-la- 
ChapeUe  between  France  and  Spain.  Franche'<^omt€ 
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was  restored  by  Lewis  XIV,  but  he  Jcept  all  the 
places  be  had  conquered  in  Flanders. .  'J  he  triple 
alliance,  however,  reconciled  the  English  i2ati<)n  with 
the  counsels  now  embraced  by  the  king»  and  pro- 
mised the  hearty  concurrence  of  parliament  in  ev^ry 
measure  tending  to  oppose  the.  aggrandisement  of 
France. 

.  The  settlement  of  Ireland  after  the.  restpratioa 
experienced  more  difiiculty  than  that  of  England  or 
even  of  Scotland.  The  numerous  loyalists  expelled 
by  Cromwell  were  entitled  to  some  recoropence, 
and  the  lands  which  remained  undivided  in  that 
country,  were  insufficient  for  that  purpose.  Al\ 
parties  seemed  willing  to  abate  somewhat  of  their 
pretensions,  but  by  the  interposition  of  Ormondes 
authority,  the  soldiers  and  adventurers. were  pre- 
vailed on  to  relinquish  a  third  of  their  possessions^ 
As,  they  had  purchased  them  at  very  low  prices 
they  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  so  moderate  a 
composition ;.  and  Ireland  began  to  enjoy  a  state  of 
some  composure,  when  it  was  disturbed  by  a  vio- 
lent act  passed,  by  the  English  parliament  which  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  into.  England. 
Ormond  strongly  remonstrated  that  it  would  re- 
duce Ireland  to  extreme  poverty.  Charles  acquies- 
ced in  his  reasons,  but  the  commons  would  never 
depart  from  the  act,  and  though  it  brought  great 
distress  for  some  time  upon  the  Irish,  it  compelled 
them  to  apply  with  as  much  industry  as  they  .could 
to  manufactures,  and  was  in  the  end  beneficial  to 
them.  . 

As  to  Scotland,  Charles,  from  bis  aversion  to  se- 
rious business,  had  intrusted  the  affairs  of  that  counr 
try  to  his  ministers,  particularly  to  Middleton,  and 
many  extraordinary  stretches  of  authority,  had  been 
the  consequence  of  it.  A  letter  written  by,  lord 
Lome  to  lord  Duffus,  containing  a  calunmious  in- 
jsinuation ^against  the  carl  of  Clarendon,. b^ing. inter- 
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ceptedvVas  ptDcKiced 'before  the'parliamenr,  Lome 
was  tried  lipott  an  old,*tyrannkal,  absurd  law  against 
kasing-making^  and  condemned  to  death ;  but 
Gimrlesv 'displeased  WiihBudbi  ^barbarous  sentence, 
granted  htm  a  pardon/       : 

Aniict'.waspa^d  against  all  person$  who  should 
move  the  king  iw  restoring  the  children  of  tliose 
who  were  ^attainted  by^  parlifaoieht. 

Thou^  the  act  erf  indemnity  was  extended  to 
Scotland,  it  was  voted^  that  all  those  who  had  taken 
the  least  pkrt  in  the  late  disorders,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  fines;  and  a  committee  of  parliament  was 
appointed  for  imposing  them.    The  most  obnoxious 
awnpounded  secredy.    No  proofs  were  produced, 
no  inquiries  were  made;  but  as  soon  as  information 
was  given  in  against  any  man,   he  was  marked 
down  for  a  particular  Sne,  and  all  was  transacted  in 
a  secreti  coaymittee.    The  king  wrote  to  the  council, 
CMrderxrfg  them  to  supersede  the  levying  of  thosd 
fines;    bat,  during  some  time,  Middleton  found 
m^ahs  to  elude  these  orders ;  and  at  last  the  king 
oldiged  lus  minister^  to  compound  for  half  the  sums 
which  hi^Kl  been  imposed.     But  the  chief  circum- 
stances'whepce  were  derived  all  thesubsequent  ty- 
ranny and  disorders,  Diras  the  execution  of  the  laws 
for  the  estaWishment  of  episcopacy.    The  rights  of 
patrons  had  for  some  years,  been  abolished ;  and  the 
power  of  electing  ministers  had  been  vested  in  the 
kirk-sessions  and  lay  eklm.     It  was  now  enacted,^ 
that  all  incumbents  who  had  been  admitted  upon 
this  title  should  receive  a  presentation  from  the 
patron^  and  should  be  instituted  a-new  by  the 
bishop,   under  the  penalty  of  deprivation.      The 
inore  rigid  presbyterkms  refused  obedience,  expect- 
ing that  their  number  would  protect  them  ;  but  350 
parishes  were  at  once  declared  vacant.     New  mini* 
sters  were  sought  for,  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  no 
one  was  sq  ignorant  or  so  vicious  as  to  be  rejected. 
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The  Idngt  at  length  ^Usgusted  Mrith  the  vblence  of 
Middleton,  recalled  htm,  and  appointed  Rothes  in 
his  place. 

Afiairs  remained  in  a  peaceable  state,  till  the  severe 
law  which  was  isnied  in  England  against  conventicles. 
The  Scottish  parliament  passed  a  luce  act.  A  kind  of 
hig^b-commission  court  was  appointed  by  the  privf 
council  for  its  execution^and  frnr  the  direction  of  eccle^ 
nastical  affitirs.  In  the  mean  time  military  force  was 
let  loose  by  the  coundK  Those  who  absented  them- 
selves  from  church  were  exposed  to  severe  fines,  wkh^ 
out  any  proof  or  legal  convictitei.  The  king  ordered 
the  suppression  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioiiy  but 
these  orders  came  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  The 
peof^e  had  already  risen  in  arms,  but  as  their  force 
exceeded  not  two  thousand  men,  they  were  easily 
dispersed ;  above  forty  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  were  taken  prisoners, 
out  of  whom  ten  were  hanged  on  one  gibbet  at 
^inburgh,  and  thirty- five  before  their  own  doors 
in  different  places.  These  criminals  might  all  have 
saved  their  lives  if  they  would  have  renounced  the 
covenant.  The  executions  still  continued,  when 
the  kin^  ordered,  that  such  of  the  prisoners  as 
should  simply  promise  to  obey. the  laws  fcur  the  fii« 
ture,  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  that  the  incorri^ 
gible  should  be  sent  to  the  {Mutations. 

Since  the  restoration  England  had  attained  the 
situation  the  most  favourable  both  to  her  traoquilt 
lity  and  liberty.  The  king  bem^  in  continual  want 
of  supply  from  parliament,  seemed  willing  to  ac« 
commodate  hiinself  to  that  dependent  situation,  and 
strictly  cc^ifined  his  prerogative  within  the  Hmits 
of  law,  £veii  the  severities  he  had  e:^ercked 
against  non-conformists  were  directed  to  ingratiate 
himsdf  with  the  prty  which  predominated  in  par« 
liament.  Notwithstanding  these  promising  appear* 
;mc^,  ^he  ^enun^nt  h^l  B0(  y^  ac^tture4  i^ 
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tmiform  and  steady  regularity  vPiikh  codld  alon^ 
secure  its  stability.  The  crown  having  lost  almost 
all  its  ancient  demesnes  relied  entirely  on  voluntary 
grants  of  the  people,  and  the  commons,  unaccus^ 
tomed  to  this  new  situation,  were  not  yet  disposed 
to  supply  with  sufficient  liberality  the  necessities  of 
the  crown.  Thence  its  feeble,  irregular  tran^c- 
tions  in  foreign  afiadrs,  and  a  continual  uncertainty 
in  its* domestic  administration.  The  character  of 
Charles  was  ill  fitted  to  improve  such  a  state  of 
things;  he  acted  in  the  administration  of  public 
a&irs  as  if  government  were  a  pastime,  tather  thati 
a  serious  occupation  ;  and  by  the  uncertainty  of  hid 
conduct  he  lost  that  influence  and  authority  which 
could  alone  counteract  the  fluctuating  dispositions! 
of  the  parliament,  whose  ascendency  he  himself  in- 
creased by  expences  exceeding  the  proper  bounds, 
and  fess  directed  by  poKcy  than  by  inclination  and 
prodigality^  particularly  from  the  £UI  of  Clarendon, 
as  at  that  period  Charles,  no  longer  restrained  by 
the  presence  and  advice  of  that  virtuous  minister^ 
entered  into  that  career  of  misgovermnent  and  dis- 
soluteness which  disgraced  the  remainder  of  his 
reign. 

The  parliament  met  after  a  long  ac^^ooriiment,  and 
the  commons  inmiediately  voted  an  address  for  a 
proclamation  a^nst  the  conventicles.  Their  re- 
quest was  complied  with  ;  but  as  the  Idng  dropped 
some  hints  of  his  desire  to  reconcile  his  protestant 
subjects,  the  commons  passed  a  very  unusual  vote, 
that  no  man  should  bring  into  the  house  any  bill  of 
that  nature.  All  his  majesty's  solicitations  for  sup-* 
friy,  as  well  as  his  representations  on  the  necessity 
of  equipping  a  fleet,  were  of  no  avail.  Instead  m 
complying  with  h}»  demands^  the  commons  voted 
an  inquiry  into  all  the  miscarriages  during  the  late 
war ;  the  slackening  of  sail  after  the  duke*s  victory, 
ftom  £^be  orders  delivered  by  Brounker ;  the  mis- 
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onrSage  at  Bei'gen ;  tlie  divisioii  of  the  fleet  xinder 

SrinceRupertandAlbeniarle;  andthedisgraceatCbat- 
am.  firounker  was  expelled  the  house  and  ordered 
to  be  impeached,  as  well  as  commissioner  Pet,  who 
bad  neglected  orders  issued  for  the  security  of  Chat- 
ham* These  impeachments  were  never  prosecuted  ; 
but  the  house  having  been  indulged  in  all  these 
points  consented  at  last  to  vote  the  king  three  hun* 
died  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  by  an  imposition  on 
wine  and  other  liquors,  after  which  they  were  ad« 
joumed.  A  quarrel  between  the  two  houses  arose 
during  this  session,  on  account  of  Skinner^  a  xich 
merchant  in  London,  having  applied  to  the  upper 
house  for  the  redress  of  some  injuries  he  had  sufiered 
from  the  £ast4ndia  company,  and  for  which  iie  had 
obtained  from  the  house  of  lords  in  costs  and  dama« 
ges  five  thousand  pounds.  The  commons  voted, 
that  in  taking  cognizance  of  this  afiair,  origmally 
without  any  appeal  from  inferior  courts,  the  lords 
had  acted  contrarily  to  the  laws  of  the  bnd,  and  had 
infringed  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  who  ac- 
cordingly ordered  the  merchant  to  be  taken  into 
custody.  They  voted  also,  *'  that  whoever  shimkl 
^'  be  aiding  or  assisting  in  putting  in  execution  the 
^  order  or  sentence  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  the 
case  of  Skinner  against  the  East-India  company, 
should  be  deemed  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  ami 
liberties  of  the  commons  o^  England,  and  an 
infringer    of  the  privileges    of    the  house  of 


"  commons'* 


.  Mr.  Colbert,  ambassador  from  France,  makes  his 
publiq  entry  August  i  7th. 

Sir  Thcmias  Allen,  sent  with  a  strong  squadron 
to  the  Mediterranean,  succeeds  in  renewing  the 
peace  with  Algiers,  and  procuring  the  English  cap« 
tives  to  be  released. 

This  year  died  Algernon  Percy,  earl  of  Northum* 
berUnd*    lie  left  an  only  son^  who  died  two  yeam 
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after,  and  idth  him  was  exdnct  tliiat  noble  and  axi^ 

Arm.  1669. 

The  Idng,  gained  over  by  Mr,  Colbert,  secretly 
consents  to  change  his  measures  with  regard  to  the 
triple  alliance^  which>  though'  very  advantageous  at 
the  time  it  was  adopted,  was  far  from  having  in* 
creased  his  popuhritjras  much  as  he  expected. 
'  The  new  and  magntficefnt  theatre  at  Oxford^ 
erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  present  diancel* 
lor  cf  the  university,  w^^  opened  July  9th;  h6 
soon  after  resigned  the  ^han^Uorship,  to  which^ 
on  his  recommendation,  the  duke  of  Oknond  was 
elected.        :       j  r        . 

'    A  prodamadicm  for  suppressing  seditious  convene 
tides*  ,      *   , 

The  queen  mother  dies  in  IHrtoce  August  lOth^ 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  age,  and  is  buried  afSt* 
Denis.  '  •  ,...'. 

War  is  again  declared  a^nst  the  Algerines,  On 
their  refusing  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  new  depre-^ 
dations  they  had  committed.  The  Royal  Exchange 
being  rebuilt,  is  first  opened  September  1 8th» 
'  The  king's  necessities  obliged  him  to  ass^nble  the 
parliament  October  9th ;  but  as  the  commons  voted 
him  only  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  he  thought 
proper,  before  they  had  carried  their  vote  into  a 
law,  to  prorogue  them.  Hie  only  business  finished 
in  this  short  session,  was  the  receiving  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  ibr  examining  public  ac- 
counts. On  the  first  inspection  of  it,  there  appears 
no  less  than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  unaccounted  iw  j  but  a  more  accurate  in- 
spection of  particulars  removes  in  a  great  measure 
this  imputation  j  and,  as  far  as  it  can  be  depended 
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QO^  Ckaries's  afficnoalion'  m  lus  apeecfa  hem  the 
throne,  no  part  of  that  money  hsid  been  diverted 
to  other  uses ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  great 
sum  had  been  raised  out  of  his  standing  revenue 
and  credit,  and  a  very  great  debt  contracted  to  cora-i 
pleler  the  amount  of  th^  war  exjie&ses, 

•   ,     •  •  "       .        '  .    * 

Arm.  1670. 

George  Motik,  duke  of  Albemurle,  died  January 
4th,  and  having  hin  in  state  at  i  Somerset  house 
w»  €a,rried  in  great  pomp  to  Westnmister  Abbeys 
and  interred  in  Hefiry  VII/s  chapel  at  the  king^s 
charge.  He  was  succeeded  in  aU  his  titles  by  his 
son,  the  earl  of  Tcirruigtony  with  whom  his  family 
ended*       ^ 

When  the  parliament  met  after  the  last  proroga** 
tion^  they  immediately  took  into  consideration  the 
business  of  supply,  and  granted  the  king,  during 
eight  years,  an  additional  duty  of  twelve  pounds  on 
each  tun  c^  Spanish  .wine  iniported,  and  of  eight 
pounds  on  each  tun  of  French.  He  was  also  em« 
powered  to  sell  the  B^faarttt  rentsi,  the  last  remsdns 
of  the  demesnes  by  which  the  ancient  kings  of 
England  had  been  supported.  By  this  exp^ent 
he  evidendy  left  the  crown  still  more  dependent 
thian  it  was  before.  The  mcmey  he  raised  by  these 
$aks  never  was  ascertained,  and  has  bera  valued  by 
90Bf)e  i^riter»  at  the  sum  of  one  million  eight  faun* 
dred  thousand  jpounds. 

The  a&ir  ot  Skinner  still  being  a  nmtter  of  dis* 
pute  between  the  two  houses^  the  king^  prevailed  with 
the  peers  to  agree,  that  att  the  transactions  respect* 
ing  it  shoukL  be  annihilated  by  a  general  rasure,  as 
it  was  proposed  by  the  commons. 

llie  king  had  proposed  in  the  last  session  a  union 
between  England  and  Scotland^  and  commissioners 
were  now  appointed  to  regulsi^e  the  conditions}  but 
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the.  design,  chiefly  l^  the  intetguei  of  Lttttdtrdde^ 
90on  after  came  to  nothing* 

About  this  tiine  the  king's  necessities  daily  increti» 
ing  in  proportion  with  his  vinbounded  prodigiiiticfb 
he  grew  more  and  more  disgusted  with  theconstitu* 
ticuial  limits  imposed  on  his  authority,  and  atrcMsgljr 
inclined  to  embrace  all  means  of  rendering  it  inde» 
pendent  and  absolute*  Evil  counsellors  were  not 
wanting  to  encourage  his  indulging  in  that  dan^r* 
Qus  and  even  criminal  design^  the  consequences  of 
which  were  likely  to  cause  :the  ruin  both  of  the 
prince  and  peq)le.  Charlea^  however,  finally  adopts 
ed  the  resolution ;  but  as  he  could  not  expect  to 
find  the  nation  readily  disposed  to  give  up  imme- 
diately  their  privileges  and  liberties,  he  tboudM: 
proper  to  prepare  ^adually  the  execution  of  hk 
plan  by  some  previous  steps,  which  required  the 
greatest  caution  and  secresy.  His  council  being 
composed  o£  twenty-one  menibers,  was  not  fit  to  be 
intrusted  with  such  a  conspiracy ;  the  oommittee  of 
council  established  for  foi>eign  affairs,  was  in  the 
same  case,  as  there  sat  prince  Rupert,  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  secretary  Trevor,  aad  lord  keeper  Bridge* 
man,  all  men^^  in  whose  honour  the  nation  had  the 
greatest  confidence.  The  whole  secret  was  iotrust* 
ed  only  to  five  persons,  Qifford,  Ashley,  Bucking* 
ham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  who  were  called 
tiie  cabaly  as  the  initial  letters  of  their  names  oom« 
posed  that  word. 

Sir  Thomas  Cliflford,  a  man  of  a  darix^  and  im* 
petuous  spirit,  had  raised  himself  by  his  parfiamen* 
tary  eloquence  and  intr^e. 

Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was 
a  man  of  an  extraordinary  genius,  and  one  of  the 
most  r^narkable  characters  of  the  age.  In  hia  earty 
youth  he  had  been  attached  tO  the  late  king's  p^rty, 
and  on  account  of  some  disgust  had  deserted  to  the 
parliameilt    ills  great  mfluence  with  the  presbyter 
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Y&iM  eiMed  him  bbtb  'to  support^Crbmwiell's  au-; 
thority,  and  to  promote  the  kind's  restoration; 
^i^ch  «ver  party  he  joined^  his  abilities  soon  gained 
him  their  confidence,  and  enabled  him  to  take  the: 
lead  amot\g  them ;  relying  on  the  subtlety  of  his^ 
contrivances^  he  was  not  startled  with  tihe  most  dan* 
gerous '  enterprises,  and '  took  little  notice  of  theic 
being  right  or  wrong,  provided  4hey  alnswered  hia 
purposes )  he  possessed  a  sound  juc^ment  of  bosi* 
ness,  and  stiH  more  of  men }  however,  his  immo^ 
detzVe  ambition  often  rendered  his  eminent  talents' 
^ually  dangerous  to  himself  as  to  the  king  and  the 
people: 

*  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  man  of  high  rank, 
^endid  fortune,  graceful  person,  and  lively  wit, 
found  means  to  lose  all  the  advantages  of  these  en- 
dowments by  a  wild  conduct,  unrestrained  either 
by  prudence  or  principle.  He  always  readily  sacri«» 
ficed/hts  honour  to  his  interest,  his  interest  to  his 
pleasurie,  and  his  pleasure  to  the  most  frivolous  ca- 
pricer  His  character  in  public  life  was  destroyed  by 
ms^indiscretion  and  unsteadiness,  his  private  fortune 
by  his  want  of  order  and  economy,  his  health  by 
riot  and  debauchery^  and  he  became  at  last  as  inca* 
pable  of  doing  any  misebiefy  as  he  had  ever  bee^ 
little  incUned  to  do  any  good. 
'  Arlington  was  no  more  conspicuous  by  his  talents 
than^by  his.vices.  With  a  sound  jutigment  he  had 
but  a  moderate  capacity,  and  with  intentions  gene« 
rdly  ^ood,  he  wanted  courage  and  integrity  to  per« 
severe  in  t^em. 

The  duke  of  Lauderdale  was  an  ambitious,  obsti« 
nate,.  violent  man ;  his  understanding  was  not  just, 
his  temper  tyrannical,  and  his  tal^its  were  rather 
acquired  than  natural.  An  implacable  enemy,  but 
a  lukewarm  friend^. he  was  no  less  abject*  to  his 
Superiors  than  imperious  and  insolent  to  his  infe- 
riors,   His  experience  in  business,  his  constant  rea^ 
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diness  in  ofiering  himself  tb  execute  the  filost  des- 
perate schemes  when  they  were  agreeable  to  th^^ 
king,  gained  him  an  ascendancy  over  his  majesty 
beyond  any  other  minister ;  and  he  maintained  it 
till  the  complete  decline  of  his  understanding,  and 
the  decay  of  his  mental  and  bodily  strength  obliged 
him  to  retire. 

Such  were  the  men  whom  Charles  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  his  affairs,  and  whose  counsels 
involved  him  in  the  most  dangerous  difficulties 
For  the  intelligence  of  the  subsequent  events^  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  here  an  outline  of  the 
plan  framed  by  the  cabal  to  forward  the  principal 
views  of  his  majesty,  particularly  to  render  his  au- 
thority so^arbitrary  and  absolute,  as  to  enable.him 
to  raise,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  any 
sum  of  nwney  he  could  wish  for,  and  to  re-establish 
the.  catholic  religion  in  England.  This  last  ppinc 
was  rather  a  matter  of  policy  than  of  religious  zeal, 
in  which  Charles,  though  himself  a  catholic,  was  to^ 
taUy  deficient ;  but  he  wanted  above  all  things  to 
attach  a  powerful  party  to  his  cause,  and  none  could 
so  well  answer  his  purpose  as  the  catholicsj  armed 
for  the  defence  of  their  religion.  The  most  posi- 
tive proofs  of  this  plan  exist  in  James  IL's  Memoirsi^ 
consisting  of  several  volumes,  small  folio,  aU  written 
with  that  prince's  own  hand,  and  kept  at  the  Scots* 
college  at  Paris.  *  r  ^  .  .  ' 

Such  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  constitution 
could  not.  be  attempted  without  being  supported  hf 
an  tsamy  to  overawe  the  opponents,  and  ptesrent  the 
raising  of  any  other  forces. .  But  no  army  could  be 
levied  without  creating  suspicions,  nor  any  mone^ 
.obtained  from  the  parliament,  to  pay  the  expinases, 
uiile?ss  in  case  of  a  foreign  wancntered  into  with  the 
approbation  of  that  assemUy;  A  war  with  France 
would  have  been  very  popular  at .  that  time,,  but  it 
was  far  from  answering  the  king's^viewt^  inasmuch 
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as  he  wanted  to  secure  the  assistance  d  that  power 
bothia  troops  and  moneyfbr  the  execution  of  his  plan; 
and  he  was  already  engaged  in  a  secret  n^odation  fot 
that  purposewithLewisXI  V.  whodiscovered  the  most 
£iVDuralile  dkpodtiona  to  concur  in  the  re^tablish* 
ment  of  the  catholic  religion  in  England,  provided 
Charles  should  declare  war  against  Holland,  so  as  t6 
pave  the  way  to  the  new  conquests  the  French  mo- 
narch intended  to  attempt.  Now  a  war  against  the 
I>atch  the  more  coincided  with  Charles's  plan,  that 
the  republican  party  in  £ngland  had  always  enter- 
tained a  secret  correspondence  with  them,  as  the 
only  power  from  which  they  could  receive  such  as* 
dstance  as  they  might  need,  according  to  circum- 
^stances*  It  was  alsa  to  be  considered,  that  the  pres- 
byterians,  who  formed  the  greatest  part  of  there- 
publican  party,  were  still  more  attached  to  their 
religious  creed  than  to  their  democratical  principles, 
and  that  being  now  constantly  persecuteid  as  non- 
<cnifornust3,  though  under  a  limited  monarchy,  they 
would  be  easily  reconciled  to  a  more  absolute  go- 
vernment, under  which  they  would  be  free  from 
persecution,  and  adlowed  to  exerdse  thmr  worship- 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  finally  resolved  by  the 
king  and  the  cabal — 

lst»  That  a  war  :^;ainst  HoQand  should  be  deckl- 
ed as  soon  as  poss&te,  6n  pretence  of  some  quarrel 
which  might  easily  be  renewed  about  the  flag. 

2dly.  That  the  re-establbhment  of  the  cathofic 
religion  should  be  gradually  prepared,  by  slackenii^ 
the  execution  of  the  severe  laws  issued  against  them. 
.  Bdly.  That  the  presbyterians  should  be  satic^ed 
\fy  introducing  immec&^tely  a  toleration  of  all  sects, 
whkh,  without  niendontng  cathdics,  would  be  no 
kiss  beneficial  to  them. 

The  king's  sister,  madame^  by  her  address  and 
Insinuations,  had  gained  a  great  influence  over 
Jiim,  and  already  succeeded  m  detaching  him  ftom 
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the  triple  alHance;:  Lewis  Xt¥.  now  sedt  W  Kf 
put  the  last  hand  to  thepianof  their  conjunct  dpero* 
lions.  That  he  might  the  better  cover  this  negocr- 
ation,  he  pretended  to  vi^  the  great  works  he  had 
undertaken  at  Dunkirk,  and  carried  the  whole  court 
with  him.  While  he  was  there  roadame  went  over . 
to  England,  on  pretence  that  she  was  too  near  her 
brother  to  miss  that  opportunity  of  paying  him  a 
visit.  Charles  met  her  at  Dover  May  28th,  where 
they  passed  a  fortnight  together  in  great  mirth  and 
festivity.;  and  she  brought  him  positive  assurances, 
that  Lewis  would  enable  him,  by  all  necessary  assi»> 
tanceto  shake  off  the  parliament's  yoke,  and  make 
his  power  absolute,  as  soon  as  by  their  joint  armies 
the  states-general  would  be  su^dently  humbled^ 

Among  the  ladies  of  the  French  court  who  at- 
tended madame  at  Dover,  there  was  one  remarkably 
handsome,  a  daughter  of  a  nobleman  of  Britanny, 
whose  name  was  Keroualle.  The  fickle  and  amo- 
reus  Charles  no  sooner  saw  this  new  beauty,  than 
he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  prevailed 
upon  his  sister  that  she  would  leave  her  in  England* 
He  carried  her  to  London,  and  she  was  soon  after 
created  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  She  brought  hUn 
«  son,  who  was  created  duke  of  Richmond  in  1 675. 
Though  she  shared  the  king's  affections  in  common 
with  a  great  many  other  mistresses,  she  continued 
in  his  favour  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  proved  a 
great  means  of  supporting  his  connections' with  her 
own  country ;  which,  however,  can  never  be  ctm^ 
fitrued  into  the  scandalous  anecdote  which  Hume 
•has  introduced  in  his  History  of  England,  though 
tuasupported  by.  any  proof,  and  equally  repugnant 
to  common  sense  and  to  th^  w^ell  known  chftractet 
of  Lewis  XIV* 

It  is  now  tbne  to  relate  the  several  measure 
which  were  xesoaeted  to,  in  order  to  carry  the  abov^ 
mentioned  plan  in;to  ^aeecot^on.    Thf-king'^  ^ter 
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^ed  June  SOthy  a.  fbrtni^t  after  lier  return  to 
FrafiGe»:  Her  deaths  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years^ 
was  80  sudden,  that  strong  suspidbns  of  her  being 
fioisoned.  arose  in  thie  court  of  France,  and  were 
spread  all  over  Europe ;  but  the  opening  of  her 
1)ody  by  physicians,  and  their  attestation,  proved 
ffaese.suspidona  to  be  utterly  unfounded.  Charles 
took  advantage  of  this  incident  to  send  over  the 
dukeof,  Badongham,  under  pretence  of  condoling 
irith  monsieur,  but  in  reality,;  to  concert  further 
measures  for  the  projected  war.  Never  ambassador 
received  greater  caresses.  This  circunistance  raised 
great  suspicions  in  Holland,  which  were  fiirthet 
Qonfirmed  by  the  sudden  recal  of  sir  William  Temple, 
whose  character  of  honour  and  integrity  was  so 
£rmly.  established  among  the  Dutch,  that  they  con- 
sidered it  as  their  best  security  for  the  execution  d 
thdbr  treaties  with  England.  De  Wit  bitterly  com^ 
plabed  of  this  recaL 

•  In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  met  according  to 
adjournment.  The  king  made  a  short  speech,  but 
his  ministers  insisted  on  his  majesty's  great  want  of 
supply,  the  mighty  increase  of  the  naval  power  of 
France,  now  triple  to  what  it  was  before  the  last 
war ;  the  decay  of  the  English  navy ;  the  necessity 
of  fitting  out  next  year  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  and  to 
bave  some  land  forces  in  readiness,  to  exert  himsdf 
for  the  common  good  of  Christendom,  according  to 
several  treaties,  among  which  he  mentioned  the 
tripJe  alliance,  and  the  defensive  league  with  the 
States^  The  house  of  commons,,  completely  satis« 
fied  with  these  measures,  voted  considerable  sup^* 
plies«  A  land-tax  of  a  shilling  a  pound  was  imposed 
for- a  year ;  two  shiUings  a  pound  on .  two  thirds  of 
the  salaries  of  offices ;  fifteen  shillings  on  every  huiu 
dred  pounds  of  banker's  money  and]  stock ;  an  ad- 
ititional  excise  upon  beer  for  six  years ;  and  certain 
imposiiions  upon  law  proceedixigs  for. niae. years*. 
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The  pao-liament  never  was  before  in  a  tnore  liberal 
humour. 

"I 

Ann.  161U 

The  commons  pass  another  bill  for  laying  a  duty 
on  some  commodities.    The  merchants  of  London 

? resent  a  petition  against  it  to  the  upper  house* 
'he  lords^  entering  into  their  reasons,  make  amend- 
.  ments  on  the  bill.  This  attempt  is  highly  resented 
by  the  lower  house,  as  an  encroachment  on  the  right 
they  pretended  to  possess  alone  of  granting  money 
to, the  crown.  These  altercations  between  the  two 
houses  were  pushed  so  far  as  to  oblige  the  king  to 
prorogue  the  parliament.  This  is  the  last  timo 
that  the  peers  have  revived  any  pretensions  of  that 
nature. 

At  this  juncture  a  private  act  of  arbitrary  power^ 
or  rather  despotism,  was.  the  occasion  of  a  great  dis* 
gust  in  the  house  of  commons.  An  imposition 
upon  play-houses  being  proposed,  the  courtiers  ob» 
jected^  that  the  players  were  king's  servants,  and  a 
part  of  his  pleasure.  Sir  John  Coventry,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  commons,  asked  whether  the  king's 
pleasure. lay  among  the  male  or  female  players? 
This  sarcasm  was  aimed  at  Charles,  who,  besides 
his  mistresses  of  higher  rank,  entertained  at  that 
time  two  actresses.  Far  from  receiving  this  rail« 
lery  with  his  wonted  good  humour,  he  thought  it 
necessary  by  some  severe  chastisement  to  make 
Coventry  an  example  to  all  who  might  incline  to 
violate  the  respect  due  to  his  majesty.  Some  o£i^ 
cers  of  the  guards  were  ordered  to  way  lay  him^ 
and  to  set  a  mark  upon  him.  He  defended  himself 
with  bravery^  and,  after  wounding  several  of  the 
assailants^  was  disarmed.  They  cut  his  nose  to  the 
bone,  in  order,  as  they  said^  to  teach  him  what  re- 
spect he  owed  to  the  king;    The  commons,  inflam* 
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id  ak  this  indijghky,  passed  a  law  which  made  it  a 
capital  offence  to  maim  any  person ;  and  they  enact- 
ed, that  those  criminals  who  had  assaulted  Coventry 
should  be  incapable  of  rocelvuikg  a  pardon  from  the 
crown. 

About  the  sanie time,  Blood,  a.  disbanded  efficei^ 
6f  Cromwell,  w'ho  had  been  attainted  for  an  at- 
tempt  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin,  meditated 
^revenge  upon  Ormond,  whose  Vigilance  had  di^p- 
pointedhim.  He  attacked  his  coach  in  the  flight 
time,  as  it  drove  s^long  St.  Ja:me8Vstreet,  in  London, 
and  he  made  Mmielf  master  of  his  person.  Bb 
might  have  completed  the  crime  had  he  not  medi- 
tated a  more  refined  vengeance.  -  He  was  resolved 
to  hang  the  duke  'at  Tyburn,  •  ^trd- for  that  purpose 
boundnim,'  and  hiouiited  him  on  horseback  behind 
one  of  his  companions.  They  were  advanced  a 
good  way  into  the  iields,  wheti  the  d^ke  making 
efforts  for  his  liberty,  threw  hiralself  to  the  ground, 
andbrdu^t  down  with  him  the  assassin  to  whom 
he  wis  fastened.'  They  were  struggling  together  in 
the  mire,  wTien  Ormond's  servants,  whom  the 
alarm  "had  reached,  came  and  rescued  him.  Blood 
And'  his  companions  firing  their  pisto)s  in  a  hurry 
at  the  duke,  rode  off,  irid  saved  themselves  by 
means  of  the  darkness.  Soon  after  Biood  attempted 
to  carry  off  the  crown  and  the  regalia  from  the 
Tmver.  He  very  nearly  succeeded ;  he  had  wounded 
and  bound  Edwards,  the  keeper  of  the  jewel  dflStce, 
ind  ^as  already  out  of  the  Tower  wi^  his  prey, 
but  he  Was  overtaken  and  seized  with  some  of  -  his 
ftssoaMe?. '  One  of  them  was  known  to  have  been 
a!^€tm^  in  the  attempt  upon  Ormond ;  ahd  Blood 
was  immediately  concluded  to  be  the  ringleader. 
He  frankly  confessed  it,  but  would  never  teil  who 
were  his  accomplices.  "  .The  fear  of  death,'^  said  he, 
**'  should  never  engage  him  either  to  deny  a  guilt'  or 
••to  betray  a  friend."  The  king  was  desirous  pffjceing 
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a  man  so  poted  for  his  cOura^ge  and  for  his  crimes ; 
and  in  this  circumstance  Blooas  address  was  no  less 
conspicuous.     He  told  the  king  that  he  had  been 
engaged  with  others  in  a  design  to  shoot  him,  but 
that  his  heart  had  been  checked  in  the  moment  of  ex-? 
ecution  by  an  awe  of  majesty,  and. that  he  had  divert- 
ed his  associates  from  their  purpose.     He  added,  that 
he  was  indifferent  as  to  his  life,  which  he  now  gave 
up  for  lost ;  yet  could  he.  not  forbear  warning  the 
king,  that  his  associates  had  bound  themselves  by  the 
strictest  oaths  to  revenge,  the  death  of  any  of  the 
confederacy ;  and  that  no  precaution  or  power  could 
secure  any  one  from  the  effects  of  their  desperate 
resolutions.  *  Charles  not  only  pardoned  the  villain^ 
but  granted  him  an  estate  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a-year  in  Ireland,  and  encouraged  his  attendance 
about  his  person.    He  shewed  him  great  counte- 
nance, and  many  .applied  to  him   for  promoting 
their  pretensions  at  court,  while  old  Edwards,  who 
had  bravely  ventured    his    life,    and  had    been 
wounded  in  defending  the  crown  and  regalia,  wan 
neglected  and  forgotten !    What  a  more  disgusting 
contrast  could  the  annals  of  despotism  present,  than 
that  of  a  knight,  a  nlember  of  parliament,  having 
his  nose  cut  to  the  bone^  as  a  chastisement  for  a 
mere  pleasantry ;  and  a  yile  assassin,  who  deserved 
to  be  detested  as  a  monster  and  punished  with 
ideath,  receiving  a  reward  of  an  estate  of  five  hun-. 
dred  pounds  a-year,  and  becoming  the  king's  fa- 
vourite ! 

The  duchess  of  York  dies,  and  iipi  her  fast  mo- 
ments makes  an  open  confession  of  the  catholic  re- 
ligion. Spon  after  the  duke  declared  himself  a 
catholic. 

The  king,  instead  of  sending  sir  William  Temple 
back  tp  HoUancJ,  according  toliis  promise,  appoint^ 
ed,  as  hisambassador  to  the  states-general,  Downing, 
whom  the  Dutch  regarded  as  the  inveterate  enemy 
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of  their  republic.  In  the  mean  time,  to  throw  upon 
the  Dutch  the  appearance  of  blame  in  the  intended 
rupture,  the  captam  of  a  yacht,  sent  for  lady  Temple, 
was  instructed  to  sail  through  the  Dutch  fleet,  which 
lay  on  their  own  coasts,  and  to  make  them  strike, 
or  fire  on  them ;  and  to  persevere  till  they  should 
return  his  fire.  The  Dutch  admiral,  surprised  at 
this  proceeding,  came  on  board  the  yacht,  and  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  pay  respect  to  the  British 
flag  according  to  tormer  practice,  but  observed,  that 
a  fleet  on  their  own  coasts,  striking  to  a  single  ves- 
sel, and  that  not  a  ship  of  war,  was  such  an  inno- 
vation that  he  durst  not,  without  express  orders, 
agree  to  it.  The  captain,  thinking  it  no  less  dan- 
gerous than  absurd  to  renew  firing  in  the  midst  of 
the  Dutch  fleet,  continued  his  course,  and  for  that 
neglect  of  orders  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

The  English  court  postponed  several  months  afl 
complaints  on  this  incident,  and  when  Downing  de- 
livered his  memorial  about  it,  he  was  bound  by  his 
instructions  not  to  accept  of  any  satisfaction  after 
a  certain  delay,  which  was  purposely  shorter  than 
that  required  in  such  cases  by  the  forms  of  the  re- 
public. An  answer,  however,  though  refused  by 
Downing,  was  sent  over  to  London  with  an  ambas- 
sador extraordinary,  who  had  orders  to  use  every 
expedient  that  might  give  satisfaction  to  the  court 
of  England.  He  even  went  so  fiar  as  to  desire  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  to  draw  up  themselves  in  what  terms 
they  pleased  the  answer  they  required  from  him', 
and  he  engaged  to  sign  it.  The  English  ministry 
replied,  that  it  was  not  their  business  to  draw  papers 
for. the  Dutch.  He  brought  them  accordingly  the 
draught  of  an  article,  and  asked  them  whether  it 
was  satisfactory.  As  the  paper  was  not  signed  they 
refused  to  look  at  it,  but  they  said,  that  when  he 
had  signed  and  delivered  it  they  would  tell  him 
their  mind  respecting  it.    He  resolved  to  sign  it  at 
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a  venture,  and  'demanded  a  new  audience ;  aa  hour 
was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  but  when  he  atr 
tended,  he  was  answered,  that  the  season  for  nego^ 
pat  ion  was  now  past.  .  , 

Afm»  1672.  .     . 

The  large  supply  Charles  had  obtained  from  the 
commons,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  triple 
league,  was  already  exhausted  by.  debts  and  expen- 
ses. France  had  promised  to  send  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a-y?ar  during  the  war,  but  this 
subsidy  was  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  immense 
expense  of  the  English  navy.  To  venture  on  levy- 
ing money  without  consent  of  parliament,  seemed 
as  yet  premature,  as  well  as  any  meeting  of  that 
assembly,  until  the  new  powers  he  wanted  to  assume 
were  so  solidly  established  as  tp  resist  all  their  acts 
or  remonstrances.  He  accordingly  made,  during 
two  years,  long  and  frequent  prorogations  of  the 
parliament,  and  declared  that  the  staff  of  treasurer 
was  ready  for  any  one  that  could  find  an  expedient 
for  supplying  his  present  necessities.  Shaftesbury 
dropped  a  hint  about  it  to  Clifford,  who  seized  it 
very  eagerly,  and  by  carrying  it  immediately  to 
the  king,  obtained  the  promised  reward,  together 
with  a  peerage.  This  lexpedient  was  the  shutting 
up  pf  the  exchequer,  and  the  retaining  of  all  the  pay- 
m^nts  which  should  be  made  into  it,  as  well  as  all 
the  money  which  the  bankers  habitually  consigned 
in  it  upon  security  of  the  funds,  by  which  they 
were  afterwards  reimbursed  when  the  money  was 
levied  on  the  public,  and  they  received  for  such  ad- 
vances an  interest  sometimes  o£  eight  sometimes  of 
ten  per  cent. 

lliis  unexpected  violation  of  the  most  solemn  en- 
gagements both  foreign  a^d  domestic^  threw  the 
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whole  city  into  the  utmost  confusion.  The  bankers 
stopped  payment,  the  merchants  could  answer  no 
bills  ;  distrust  took  place  every  where,  with  a  stag- 
nation of  commerce,  which  universally  affected  the 
public.  During  nearly  eighteen  months  the  ex« 
chequer  remained  shut  for  its  payments^  but  not 
for  receiving  as  usual  the  produce  of  the  taxes, 
which  the  kmg  continued  to  appropriate  to  himself. 
Interest  of  six  per  cent,  for  a  year  was,  however,  al- 
lowed to  persons  unpaid. 

In  the  mean  time  Charles,  by  virtife  of  his  su-» 
preme  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  issued  a  pro^ 
cJamation  suspending  the  penal  laws  enacted  against 
all  non-conformists  or  recusants  whatsoever,  and  grant-* 
ing — to  the  protestant  dissenters,  the  public  exer- 
cise of  their  religion — to  the  catholics,  the  exercise 
of  it  in  private  houses.  A  similar  experiment,  oppos-. 
ed  by  the  parliament  and  retracted  by  the  king,  had 
already  been  unsuccessfully  made  a  few  years  after 
the  restoration.  But  Charles  expected  that  the 
parliament,  whenever  it  should  meet,  would  now 
be  tamed  to  greater  submission,  and  would  no 
longer  dare  to  controul  his  measures.  Meanwhile* 
this  indulgence  mollified  the  dissenters  towards  the 
court,  and  the  catholics  enjoyed  more  liberty  than 
the  laws  had  hitherto  allowed  them. 

The  lord  keeper  hai^ng  refused  to  affix  the  great 
seal  to  the  declaration  for  suspending  the  penal  laws, 
was  removed  from  his  place,  and  Shaftesbury  was 
appointed  chancellor. 

Before  any  declaration  of  war,  an  attack  'was  at- 
tempted upon  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  consisting 
of  seventy  s^il,  valued  at  a  miHion  and  a  half,  but 
they  defended  themselves  so  valiantly  that  they  lost; 
only  one  of  their  ships  of  w^r  and  two  of  their  most 
inconsidetable  merchantmen..  All  disguise  waS  at 
last  thrown  off  by  a  forihal  declaration  of  war  ian^ 
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%  i|ianif«sco  founded  pn  a^e^Qas, .  .190  evki^rvOjr  fals^^ 
or  frivplous  to  justify  so  ai^gpnt.  a  violation  gf  the 
treaty  of  the  triple  alli^aucx?,.  from  whkih  Sweden 
was  ajso.  detached  by  the  influcjace  of  tevvis  XJTV, 
Oft:  ttye  ^same.day,  oif  the  publication  of  Charles^ 
xnapife8t;d  Lewis's  declaration ^of  war, against  HoIIan<i, 
^vapptvblis^ed  in- France,  aiKi •  contained,  ho  .other, 
motive  for^  a  rupture  but  tjbat  tj^ie  behaviour  of  tijie. 
JHoUanders  h^d  been  ^ucj},,  tjt^t  Jt  did  hot  '<;onsist . 
with,  his/ majesty's  glory  any  longer  to  be^r  iu] 
The  bijjhop  of  Munster  ..and  the  eleotpr  of  Cologaei  * 
were  engaged  by  subsidies  to  tal:e  part  against  the . 

i;|ut^.  ,      .-.:._     ,.  «...       .  ,.^;^  '  ^ 

"»  De^Wit.exerted  himself  with  the  utmost  activity . 
to  resist  t^at  formidable  confederacy,,    't^ie  Dutch' 
ari?ay,  w<j§  completed. to  spyenty  thousand  meti,'.but: 
it  was. without  discipline..   The  prihce  of  Opnge, 
W4^  appointed  both  general  and  admjiral  of  the  com-,; 
mopwe^lt^h, .  bi;it  his  partisans  w.ei^e '  wnsatisfied  so, 
Ipng  as-  ;he.  pejrpeitufii  edict  remained  in  force,  ty^^ 
y^hich  he  ws  excluded  froip  the,sta(|tholdership, '  \ 
The  nava^  pr^paw^ions  were  hastened  Jjyde  Wit,' 
w4*3. particularly;  wisl^ed  to  pevehge  himself,  on  Ihe. 
English,  of  whose  conduct  he  thought  he  and  his 
country-  had  great  reasons  to.  complain.     Ruyter'' 
>c<Mnmand^d  the  Dutch  fieet,   which  consisted  of 
ninety-five  ships  of  war  and  forty-^fpur  fire  ships,  ^ 
He  surprised  in  Solebay  the  combined'  fleets  of 
France  and  England.     The  earl  of  Sandwich  had  in 
vaiii  warned  the  duke  of  York  of  his  danger.    His ' 
fore$i|;ht  had  been  attributed  to  fear ;  yet,  when  the 
en^a\y  appeared .  in  sight,  he  alone,  with  the  scjua* 
drqn  he.  conan^anded,  was  prepared  for  action.     He 
hastened  out  of  the  bay,  and  the  determined  cou- 
rage  with  which  he  attackedi  Ruyter,  gave  time  tq* 
t}ie  duke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  main  body, 
and  (o  mareschal  d'Estrees,  admiral  of  the  rear,  to 
disengage  themselves  and  form  ]n  ordei;,    He  sunk 
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three  fire  ships^  which  endeavoured  to  grapjple  whh 
him ;  and  though  his  vessel  was  torn  in  pieces  with 
shot,  and  of  a  thousand  men  she  contained,  nearlr. 
sii  liundred  were  laid  dead  upon  the  deck,  he  stiu' 
continued  to  thunder  with  all  lus  artillery  in-  the 
midst  of  thjC  enemy.  But  another  fire  ship  having 
laid  hold  of  his  vessel,  her  destruction  was  now  In- 
evitable. Warned  by  his  captain,  he  rtfused  to- 
make  his  escape,  and  bravely  embraced  dieath  ii  ar 
shelter  from  that  ignominy,  which  a  rash  expres- 
sion of  the  duke*s»  he  thou^t^  had  thrown  upon 
him. 

During  this  fierce  engagement  of  Sandwich  with 
admiral  Van  Ghent,  whom  he  killed  and  beat  oft 
his  ship,  Ruyter  attacked  the  duke  of  York,  and* 
fought  him  with  such  fiiry  for  above  two  hours, 
that  of  thlftyrtwo  actions  in  which  that  idmiral 
had  been  engaged,  he  declared  this  combat,  fought 
Jiiqe  6th,  to  be  the  most  obstinately  disputed.  The' 
duke's  ship  wa3  so  shattered,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  her  ^nd  remove  his  flag  to  ^  another.  Ifis 
squadron  was  overpowered  with  numbers,  till  sir 
Joseph  Jordan,  who  had  succeeded  to  Sandwich's 
cpmmand,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  th6  fight  being 
now  more  equally  balanced^  was  continued  till  night, 
when  the  Djitch  retired,  and  were  not  followed  by 
ttie  English.  The  loss  sustained  on  both  sides  was 
nearly  equal,  if  not  rather  mpre  hefivy  on  the 
Ilnglish. 

On  land,  the  victories  of  Lewis  XIV,  were  less 
dovibtfyl,  He  passed  the  Meyse  at  Vizet,  and  in 
three  days  carried  Orsai ;  he  th^n  divided  his  army, 
and  invested  at  once  four  other  places  regularly  for» 
tified,  apd  not  unprovided  with  troops.  In  a  few 
days  all  these  places  were  surrendered.  The  as- 
tonishment ^nd  dismay  with  which  the  rapidity  of 
the^e  conquests  struck  the  Dutch,  contributed,  with 
the  dryness  Of  the  season,  to  facilitate  that  passage 
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of' the  Rhloeso  much  cdebrated  by  this  Ffpn^ 
hi^orians  and  poets.  In  a  few  weeks  Lewis  was  ia 
possession  of  the  provinces  of  Guilderland,  Overys* 
sel '  and  Utrecht;  Groningen  was  threatened, 
Frletdand  was  exposed,  and  the  conquering,  mo- 
narch  was  deliberating  concerning  the  proper  mea« 
siures  for  reducing  the  other  provinces. 

'Amsterdam  alone .  seemed  to  retain  some  courage  ; 
ks  sluices  were  opened,  and  the  neighbouring  coUn« 
try  waslaad  under  water.  Ail  the  provinces  follow* 
ed  the  example.  The  states,  were  assembled ;  the 
nobles  gave  their  vote,  that  provided  their  religion, 
lib^y,  and  sovereignty  could  be  iaved,  every  thing 
else  ^ould,  without  scruple,  be  sacrificed  to  the 
conqueror.  Eleven  towns  concurred  in  the  same 
sentiments.  Amsterdam  alone  declared  a^dn^t  all 
treaty  with  insolent  and  triumphant  enemies.  Am* 
bassadors,  however,,  were  dispatched  to  o&r  terms 
of  peace  to  the  French  and  English  monarchs.  It 
was  resolved  to  abandon  to  Lewis,  Maestricht,  and 
all  the  frontier  towns  without  the  bounds  of  the 
seven  provinces,  and  to  pay  him  a  large  sum  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

Lewis,  far.  from  being  satisfied  with  these  ^SerJi, 
demanded  that  2ill  the  fix>ntier  towns  of  the  repub* 
fie  should  be  yielded  to  him ;  a  sum  of  twenty  mil* 
Konsof  liviies  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  war;, 
the  public  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion  in  the 
united  provinces ;  and  that  they  should  present  him 
every  year  with  a  golden  medal,  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment that  they  owed  him  the  preservation  of  their 
liberty. 

Charles  required  that  the  Dutch  should  give  up 
tlve  honour  of  the  flag  without  the.  least  reserve  or 
limitation ;  nor  should  whole  fleets,  even  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  re&se  to  strike  or  lower  th^r  top- 
sails to  the  smallest  ship  carrying  the  British  flag  ; 
that  aU  persons  guilty  of  treason  agaiDSt  the  king. 
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6t  Gl  tvAtihg  ikSidtiai  UM&»'  should^  ooi :  iOinjAiinU 
b6  batiished  for  ev9r  /the.dolniiU0n6  pf  tho  &tttfl$.;i 
th(tt  tli^  Dutch  'sbouldpay  the  :kipg  a  itaillioh  tter- 
Ung  ^  t4e  diaargesitof :  the  \^ar,  tether  M^kh  tte 
thotis^ivd  ^utids  a^^r^  for  pormisflion  to  fiifa  otu 
theBrit^b'$ead^  t^iatthey^shpald  diare  the  Indiaai 
trade  with  the  -English ;  that  thepHifceof  iOi!aiig)& a«d 
Ith^  desc^dants  sl^ould  Jetijof  the^overeignty  of  the 
united  pTdViiices';  at  least  :t hat  ;Tti^  should  Jbe  i^ti 
rtmed  with  the  digrihiea^of  8tadthdderya(llBairal,aBd 
^befaft,  inas  iattufdea  tnalAfieraij  had  ever  Itfen  .en* 
^ed  by  any  6jif  iiis  ance^drs ;  audi  that  the  isle  .of 
Walcheren,  the  city  azid^  oastk  of  JShiei^  !tQgetfadr: 
trith  the' idhe& of  Cadsant,  Goree^aoki Voroe^^  shoulA* 
be  put  into  the/kifng'a  'hands  "asi  .avteourity  i&r  ite 
pet-fdrrtante of  articles.  '-  ^.*  .  .  .  .  '  - 
'  These  demands  v^ttced  the  HoHimdei's  to  the 
utmoit  despz^ir  ;  their  rage  soen  broke  •allfaQundsy 
and  irvst^^d  6f  beirlg  ^directed  agaiansLtfaeir  eoeinie$^ 
it  fdi  upofi  their  own  nrinistersaBd  leaders. .  The 
^rtuous  de  Wit-  and  his  brother  .were  thei  victioiB 
^Uheir^'blind fury.  Eiv^n*  their  .m^issicre.did.nat 
satiate  the  brutality  of  the  muititttdei;  ihey  exer« 
ehed  Ihe^ m6st shocking  mdagnitiea/bn:  their  dead 
bodijBs;  and  till  they  were  tir^  xvith  thtee  repeated 
acts  6f'f&r6ckY^  they  penmitteA  lixk  the  firioxis  of 
Irhe  deceased  to  ^spproach  or  to.  bfatdiw  ea.  their  naon^ 
gl^d  •'Corpse  the  honour  of  a  fuheraV,  sileiu:  and 
Unattended.  ^ 

•  'i*he  death  of  the  fle  Wits  put  an  end  to  the  re- 
mains of  their  party,  and  placed  the. whole  author 
rity  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Orange,*  who^t 
Hf  s^ntiinent^  heeoming  tte^hi^ad.ofabnti^eandifree 
people,  proved  worthy  of  that  hetioic  family \frQfi^ 
which  'he  sprang.  He  exhorted  the  stales  to  reject 
with  '  scorii  'the  exorbitant  conditidns  proposed  :to^ 
tJietn,  -arid  by  his  advice^  thf y:  put  aa  end.  to  nego- 
tiations, which  served,  only  to  broa|&  tfae  courage>a£ 
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'  their  Mh^;  citizens,  and  delay  the  issfetrfn^  of^h^ 
lallies.  Hd  ^hew^d  them  that  if  they  did  not  dba^doH 
themselves  to  despair,  they  Cduld  still  r^st,  at  ieast 
retard  the  pi^ogress  of  xh(At'  'eHemUis,  till  the  oth« 
nations  of  Europe,  sensible  of  the  comfnon  d^nj^cfr^ 
conld  come  to  their  VeUef..  . 

The  spirit  of  the  young  pirittce  inlFirised  itself  Iflto 
eVery  heart.  Instead  of  binding  their  neck  t6  stib* 
jection,  they  determined,  should  the  ground  ^aS 
them  6n  \*hich  they  might  combat,  toftytotMlf 
TCttlements  in  the  Indies,  erect  a  newtmpite  iii 
those  remote  regions,  and  preserve  alive, ^Ven  ihthe 
climates  of  slavery,  that  liberty  of  which  Europe 
^a^  become  unworthy.  Already  the^  concerted 
measures  for  executing  this  te^Ctraordin-slry  'resolu- 
tion, and  found  that  the  vessels  that  thfey  had  lii 
their  harbours  could  transport  above  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  to  the  East  Indies. 

The  confederated  princes  now  bent  their  efforts 
to  reduce  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  promising  him 
the  protectibh  of  England  and  France,  to  secure 
him  the  sovereignty  of  ^H^Mand,  both  against 
foreign  invasions  and  iiisui^ectjions  at  home.  He 
generously  rejected  these  dSers,  and  d^dkteld  his 
resolution  to  ^retire  into  Germany,  and  pass  his  life 
in  hunting  on  his  lands,  rather  thftfi  abandon  the 
liberty  of  his  cot^ntry,  or  betray  the  trust  Vested  in 
him  i  and  as  Buckingham  tirged  the  incfvitable  des* 
tructioh  which  hung  over  the  united  i^rovincesj 
•*  There  is  one  certain  means,*'  replied  the 'prince, 
*•  by  which  I  can  be  sure  never  to  see  my  couhtry^s 
*•  ruin  ;  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch.** 

Lewis,  finding  that  the  Dutch  gathered  tourajge 
behind  their  inundations,  vi^iich  for  the  present 
prevented  any  farther  success  attending  his  arms,^  re* 
tired  to  Versailles.  The  other  nations  of  Europe 
regarding  the  subjection  of  Hdlaiid  as  the  forerun- 
per  ol  their  ow^  slavery,  the  emperor  began  to  piut 
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Idiiiself  in  moticm:;  Brandenburgh^hewe^^a  dispcs 
Mtion  to  support  the  states ;  Spam  had  sent  some 
fences  to  their  assistance,  and  by  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts of  the  prince  of  Orange^  aSairs  began  to  pre- 
^ta  n^ore  favourable  aspect.  Groninghen  was 
the  first  place  that  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
enemy.  The  bishop  of  Munster  was  oUiged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  that  town,  with  loss  and  dishonour. 
I'he  prince  of  Orange  att^empted  to  take  Naerden, 
\f)xt  Mareschal  Lu^^embourg  obliged  him  to  abandon 
(be  enterprise. 

.  The  English  take  from  the  Dutch  the  island  of 
Tobago  in  the  West  Indies,  December  20th,  and  the- 
Dutch  take  from  the  English  East-India  company  the 
island  of  St,  Heleqa,  lying  fifteen  de'grees  south  of 
the  equii)oxial^  in  Africa^  December  30th« 

Ann.  167S. 

The  king  being  obliged  by  his  necessities  to  sum-* 
mca\  the  parliament  February  4th9  addressed  them 
91  his -speech  with  all,  the  appearance  of  confidence 
and  cordiality,  and  alledged  several  plausible  preten- 
ces for  hucnot  having  csdled  them  sooner.  He  stated 
to  them,  that  since  their  last  meeting,  he  had  been 
forced  into  a  just  and  necessary  war,  both  for  the 
honpur  and  interest  of  tlie  nation ;  that  to  have 
peace  it  home,  while  at  war  abroad,  he  had  issued 
his  deqlaration  of  indulgepce  to  dissenters ; ,  tWat  be 
heard  of  sonie  cpmpkants  about  this  exerdse  of 
pQwer,  but  he  would  tell  them  pWnly  that  he  was 
resolved  to  stick  to  his  declaration,  and  would  be 
much  ofiended  at  any  contradiction ;  as  to  the  ob- 
jections to  the  new-levied  army,  he  regarded  that 
jealousy  as  so  frivolous,  that  he  was  resolved  to  aug« 
me^t  his  forces  next  spring,  and  {lid. not  doubt  that 
they  would  cpnsider  the  necessity  of  them  in  their 
supplies.  .  .      .       ' 
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The  chancellor,  enlarging  on  the  same  topics,  told 
them  that  the  Hollanders  were  the  commbii  enemiei 
of  all  monarchies,  particularly  of  England,  their  only 
competitor  for  naval  powfer  and  commerce,  and  the 
sole  obstacle  to  their  views,  of  attaining  an  univer^ 
sal  empire  as  extensive  as  that  of  ancient  Rome : 
that  the  king  in  entering  on  this  war  did  no  more 
than  prosectitie  those  maxims  which  had  engaged 
the  parliament  to  advise  aAd  approve  of  the  h^t ; 
and  he  might  therefore  safely  say,  that  it  was  their 
war ;  that  the  states  being  the  eternal  enemies  of 
England  both  by  interest  and  inclination,  the  par- 
liament had  wisely  judged  it  necessary  to  extirpate 
them,  and  had  hid  it  down  as  an  eternal  maxim, 
Delenda  est  Carthago  /  this  hostile  government  by  all 
means  is  to  be  subverted. 

The  first  business  the  commons  entered  upon,  was 
a  motion  against  several  writs  issued  by  the  chan- 
cellor during  the  recess,  for  electing  members  to  ffll 
up  the  vacant  places  in  the  house.  These  writs  were 
declared  to  be  irregular ;  the  new  members  them- 
selves had  the  modesty  to  withdraw,  their  election 
was  declared  null,  and  new  writs  in  the  usual  form 
were  issued  by  the  speaker.  This  first  step  proved 
that  the  house  was  not  at  present  in  a  disposition  to 
submit  to  arbitrary  projects.  Their  next  vote  W2» 
a  resolution  that  in  order  to  supply  his  majesty^ s  ex-^ 
traordinary  occdsionSy  they  would  grant  eighteeli 
months  assessment  at  the  rate  of  seventy  thousand 
pounds  a  month,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  one 
million  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds* 
They  gave  the  king  the  prospect  of  this  supply  only 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  proceed  pekceably 
in  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  none  of  which 
were  more  alarming  than  the  declaration  of  induU 
gence.  They  represented  that  such  a  practice,  if 
admitted,  might  tend  to  interrupt  the  free  o  mrse  of 
the  laws,  and  alter  the  legislative  power.     The  king 
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1^4  jpof^tiydi^  de^^9  that  he  would  support  this 
IQ^j^ure  i  t^?  copixnoBs  were  obliged  to  persevere 
|a  tMr  remonstrances  ags^inst  it,  or  they  would 
|\^vf  b#en  accused  of  conjcurring  in  the  overthrow 
4f  JsM  \h^  legs^  linxitations  of  the  constitution. 
:.   ^ji'les   was  now  conie    to  that  delicate  crisis 
^K^ch  \l^  spem94  to  h^ve  foreseen ;   as  besides  his 
l^ual  guarcjs  and  th^  assisUnce  he  was  to.  expect 
fron[i  t][i[§  French  ki^g  in  support  of  the  measures 
f  hey  h^  r^greed  to  pursue,  he  had  an  army  en* 
i^anjiped  at  Bl^ckh^th  unde^  the  command  of  mar- 
shal Schomberg,  a  foreigner,  and  the  officers  were 
ipC  \\}fi  catholic  religion.    But  when  he  had  finally 
JlQ  diecide  |jetween  engaging  or  declining  the  dan- 
;g^rou$  contest,  he  startled  at  the  precipice  which  lay 
before  him,  and  to  cover  the  shame  of  departing  so 
^rudde^y  from  what  he  had  so  boldly  declared,  he 
4^^  tjie  opmipn  of  the  house  of  peers,  who  ad« 
;-visftd  Ww  to  comply  yvith  the  commons.     Accord- 
'ingly  U^e.king  sent  for  the  declaration,  and  with  his 
xiiw¥l  h^iHls  broke  the  seals.    The .  cop^mons  ex- 
:prl^^4  the ;  upmost  satisfaction  with  t|ii^  measure, 
•a^d  th^'jnos^t  ^n^irle  d.vty  to  hi?  J^.^yesty,  and  in  re- 
})Jy,  Charles  asjurejl '  them  that  he  would  willingly 
^p^i^  a;ny  ii^w  P^QXl^d  him,  which  might  tend  to  giyp 
;$hprn,siatisfjictioji.|p,  all jtheir  just  grievances. 
.    ,  Shaftesbury,  when  h?  s^w  the  king  abandoning 
i^ith  SQ  Uttle  registfiope  so  capital  a  point,  which  he 
ih^  SQJ^qly  declared  his  Resolution  to  maintain, 
iCOncJiid^d  that   pharles  was  utterly  incapable   of 
.pVTSuisg  aiiy  scheii^es  for  enlarging  royal  authority, 
and  resolved  to  make  his  peace  with  those  who 
were  ,likeiy  tp  predominate.    He  accordiijgly  join- 
ted im  mediately  the  cabals  of  the  country  party,  who 
,r;§c;eived  hin^  with  qpen  arms,  as  they  stood  in  need 
rcf  so  ^ble  ^  leader,  and  no  questions  were  asked 
:with  regard  to  his  late  apostacy. 

7he  parliiijQent,  though  satisfied  with  the  Idng's 
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compliance,  tras  kifl  attjdouB  Bbmt  the  late  mei# 
sures  of  the  court,  and  passed  a  hw  £6t'  iqipdsmj| 
a  test  on  all  who  should  ehjoy  tmy  public  offiod: 
Besides  taking  the  tiaths  df  aflegiance  and  supremairy; 
isind  receiving  the  sacraittfent  in'  the  established 
church,  they  were  obliged  t»  abjure  all  belief  -io  thtt 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  As  the  dissenters 
had  supported  the  efforts  of  the*  commcms  against 
the  declaration  of  indulgence^  •  and  seemed  resolute 
to  accept  of  no  toleration  in  an  illegal  manner,  they 
had  acquired  great  favour  with  the  parliament,  Md 
k  bill  passed  the  commons  for  the  ease  and  relief  of 
Ihi  pirotestant  non-conformists;i 

The  resolution  for  jiupply  was  Jiassfed  into  a  law  j 
an  act  of  general  pardon  and  indemnity  screened  the 
ministers  from  aB  further  inquiry.;  and  the  two 
houses,  softened  by  the  king's  concessions,  adjoum- 
ied  themselves'  without  even  mentioning  the  most 
obnoxious  points ;  the  breacfe  of  the  triple  league, 
IheFVench  alliance,  the  shutting  up  of  the  exche- 
quer, &c;  &c.  ^ 

The  king,  who,  notwithstanding  his  bad  successes 
fcpth  athome  and  abroad,  still  persevered  in  his  al- 
liance wkh  France  %nd  in  'the  Dutch  war,  employ- 
ed the  money  granted  by  the  parliament  toeqtiip 
a  fleet,  the  comniarid  of  which  was  given  to  prince 
"Rupert,  as  the  duke  of  York  was  set  aside  by  the 
test!  Ihree  different  and  indecisive  actions  were 
fought  at  sea,,  on  the  7th  andi!4th  of  June,  arid 
^4th  of  August.  The  last  was  the  most  obstiriate. 
^On  no  occasion  did  the  prince  acquire  mwe' deserv- 
ed honcur,  as  he  had  to  contend'  with  Ruyter  and 
Tromp,  who  had  been  reconciled  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  commanded  the  Dutch  fleet.  •  The  vio-. 
tory  in  this  battle,  was,  however,  as  doubtful  as  ixi 
all  those  fought  during  the  .present  war- 

The  successes  of  the  Dutch  by  land  were  more  de- 
cisive.   'Naerdea  was  taken  by  the  prince  of  Or^uige. 
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li,  who  commanded '  the  Imperialists  on 
the  Upper  Rhine,  skilfully  deceived  the  vigilance  of 
Torenne,  and  making  a  sudden  march^  sat  down  be* 
fore  Bonne.  The  prince  of  Orange  eluding  the 
French  generals,  left  them  behind  him,  and  joined  the 
bnperialists  with  his  army*  Bonne  was  taken  in  a 
few  days;  several  other  places  in  the  electorate  of 
Cologne  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  Lewis 
was  obliged  to  abandon  all  his  conquests,  ei^cept 
Maestricht  and  Grave>  where  he  left  the  garrisons^ 
and  rc^ed  the  rest  of  hb  troops* 

A  congress  was  opened  at  Cologne  under  the 
mediation  of  Sweden,  but  was  soon  broken,  as  th^ 
parties  could  never  agree  on  any  condition. 

The  parliament  assembled  October  20th,  and  disi' 
covered  great  symptoms  of  ill  humour.  They  re-' 
monstrated  against  a  marriage  which  the  duke  of 
York  was  negociating  with  a  catholic  princess  of  tfa^ 
house  of  Modena,  then  in  dose  alliance  with  France; 
and  though  the  king  told  them  that  the  marriage 
was  already  agreed  on  and  even  celebrated  by  proxy, 
they  still  insisted  on  their  remonstrance ;  and  ex- 
tending their  censures  to  other  parts  of  government, 
they  voted  the  standing  army  a  ^ievance,  and  de- 
chred  that  they  would  grant  no  further  supply,  unr 
less  it  appeared  that  the  Dutch  were  so  obstinate  as 
to  refuse  all  reasonable  conditions  of  peace.  To 
elude  this  attack,  the  king  prorogued  the  parliament^ 
and  dismissed  Shaftesbury  from  the  office  of  chan* 
cellor>  on  account  of  his  intrigues  with  the  malcon^ 
tent  party.  The  great  seal  was  given  to  sir  Heneage 
Finch,  by  the  title  of  lord  keeper.  Clifford,  incapa^ 
dtated  by  the  test,  retired  into  the  country,  and  soon 
after  died. 

Ami.  1674. 
* 
^  The  kbg,  obliged  again  by  his  nepessities  to  assent* 
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Ue  the  parliamei^tj  tried  in  vain  by  ^(mt  popniat 
acts  to  pave  the  way  to  the  session.  The  commons 
began  by  applications  for  a  general  hst,  thus  inti* 
xnattQg  that  the  nation  was  in  a  very  calamitous  cbn« 
ditoon.  They  addressedthe  Idng  agaidst  his  guards, 
pretending  that  they  were  as  dangerous  to  Kbertyas 
illegal,  since  their  establishment  had  nev^r-  reCei^Hsd 
the  sanction  of  parliament*  lliey  took  same  steps 
aboMtra  new  and  more  vigorous  test  against  pope* 
ry ;  they  made  an  attack  against  the  mettibers^  <l)f 
the-  cabal  who  had  tiot  followed  the.  ei8:2lh)ple-  of 
Shaftesbury..  .  An  address  -was  v<)tfid  for  the '  re- 
moval of  Buckin]gbam,  and  articles  of  impeachment 
wereidrawh  up  against  Arlington;  the  iitipeachment, 
ho wiBVJer,  was  never  prosecuted.     - 

The.  king  having  no  hooes  of  qbtaihkig'  any  sup- 
ply as  long  as  he  carried  on  thewar  against  the 
Dutch,  resolved  ofl'^'separate  peace,  on  the  terms 
which 'they  hatd  proposed  thi'ough  the  cfiannel  of 
the.  Spanish  ambassador,  and  \^ith  i^pparent  cordiali- 
ty asked  advice  of  tHe  parliament,  who  conciirred 
unanimously  both  in  their  thanks  for  this  gracious 
condescension  and  in  their  advice^  f6r  'peace.    The 
honour  of  the  flag  was  yieldfed  by '  the?  Utitch  in  the 
most  extensive  terms ;  a  regulation  ot  tride  waK 
agreed  to ;  all  possessions  Were  restored  to  the  same 
condition  as  before  the  war ;  the  English  planters' 
in  Surinam  were  -allowed  to  temovfe  at  pleasure  ; 
and  the  States  agreed  to  pay  to  the  kirtg  the  sum  of 
eij^t  hundred  thousand  patacoons,   (nearly-  three 
hundred  tlhousand  pouiids.).    Four  days  after  the 
parliament  was  prorogued,  the.  peace  .was  proclaim- 
ed in  London   to  *  the   great   joy'  of  the   people. 
Spain  had  declared  that  she  could  no  longer  remain 
neuter,  if  hostilities  were  continued  against  Holland, 
and  a  sensible  decay  of  the  ti^de  wotald  have  been 
the  consequence  of  this  rupture.      This   prospect 
very  much  increased  the  national  aversion  to  the 

VOJL.  III.  A  A 
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present  war,  and  enUvened  the  joy  for  its  condif- 
sion« 

There  were  ten  thousand  Englbh  troops  in  the 
Prench  service  who  had  honourably  distingmished 
themselves  in  the  armies  of  Lewis  XIV«  Charles 
said  that  he  was  bound  by  treaty  not  to  recall  these 
troops,  but  he  obliged  himself^  by  a  secret  article  of 
the  treaty,  not  to  aUow  them  to  be  recruited.  His 
partiality  to  France  prevented  a  strict  execation  of 
ihis  article. 

At  this  period  Charles  o£fered  hi»  mediation  to 
the  contending  powers,  and  France  readily  accept- 
ed it  ;  but  It  Was  apprehended  that  the  adlies 
would  not  be  in  the  same  disposition.  In  order  to 
render  this  measure  more  popular  in  Holland,  the 
king  recalled  Temple,  and  appointed  him  ambassador 
to  the  states-general.  It  is  pretended  that  this  wise 
minister  being  desirous  to  aoqusdnt  himself  as  fzt 
as  possible  with  the  real  plan  and  intentions  of  the 
king  in  those  popular  measures,  which  he  seemed 
agam  to  have  adopted,  had  a  long  Conversation 
with  his  majesty,  in  which,  after  blaming  the  dan* 
gerous  schemes  of  the  cabal,  he  added  to  his  reasons 
mgs  the  authority  of  Gotirville,  a  Frenchman,  for 
whom  he  knew  the  kkig  had  entertained  a  great 
esteem.  "  A  king  of  England,'*  said  Gourville, 
"  who  will  be  the  man  of  his  people^  is  the  great- 
est king  in  the  world,  but,  if  he  will  be  any 
thing  more,  he  is  nothing  at  ^1.*'  Theking,  it 
is  said,  heard  at  first  this  d^course  with  some  im- 
patience, but  being  a  great  dissembler,  he  seemed 
moved  at  last,  and  laying  his-  hand  in  Temple's,  said 
with  an  appearing  cordiality,  "  And  I  mil  be  the 
''  man  qf  my  peaple.^^  Hume,  who  relates  this 
anecdotey  quotes  no  authority  in  its  support. 

The  allies,  far  from  being  favourably  disposed  for 
peace,  expressed  a  great  ardour  for  the  continuance 
of  war.    Holland  had  stipulated  with  Spain  never 
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>me  to  any  accomtnodation  till  all  things  in 

<;  were  restored  to  the  same  condition  as 

*'^:  been  left  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty.     The 

v^^  ^  high  pretensions  in  Alsacej  the  prince 

<•  \o  had  great  influence  in  the  coun- 

^\  was  pleased  to  be  at  the  head  of 
'ished  above  all  things  to  acquire 
'^e  success  of  the  campaign  had 
*  \  his  expectations.     He  had 

uist  the  great  Conde,  an  ob* 

./  battle,  which  was  continued  by 

Lid  It  was  darkness  at  last  which  put 

ae  contest,  and  left  the  victory  undeddedl 

prince  of  Orange,"  said  prince  Conde,  the 

c  judge  of  military  feats,  •'  has  acted  in  every 

.  *  thing  like  an  old  captain,  except  venturing  his 

**  life  too  like  a  young  soldier.*' 

The  prince  of  Orar^,  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Oudenarde,  besieges  and  takes  Grave.  Lewis,  m 
a  few  weeks  reconquers  Franche-Comte.  In  Alsace, 
Turenne  displaying  all  his  military  skill  against  a 
much  superior  enemy,  by  a  sudden  and  forced  march, 
attacks  and  beats  at  Sintzeim,  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
and  the  Imperialists,  returns  unexpectedly  from 
Lorraine  into  Alsace,  where  seventy  thousand  Ger-. 
mans  had  taken  up  their  quarters ;  and,  after  having 
defeated  them  at  Mulhausem,  he  chases  from  Col* 
mar  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  gains  a  new  ad- 
vantage at  Turkheim,  and  obliges  the  allies  to  repass 
the  Rhine. 

Buckingham,  who  had  long  by  his  wit  and  enter* 
tadning  humour  possessed  the  king*s  favour,^  was 
dismissed  about  this  time ;  and  Arlington,  another 
member  of  the  cabal,  did  not  preserve  much  longer 
his  influence,  by  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  his  nego- 
ciation  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
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Amu  1675. 

Under  a  pair  of  stairs  in  the  tower,  were  founds 
March  1 6tti,  two  corpse,  (supposed  to  be  those  of 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother  Richard,  pretended  to 
have  been  murdered  by  their  uncle  Richard  III. 
in  .1485,^   'whicl>    were  interred  in  "Westminster 

Abbey.        ''  '  \    '    ■.      . 

The  jparliaraent  met  April  ISth,  ^nd  the  king  in 
hi$  speech  recommended  to  thcip  moderation  in 
their  proceedings  and  the  strengtbening  of  the  royal 
tiavy.  The  commons  drew  up  a  new  bill  againsjt 
popery  and  presented  new  addresses  against  t^^^i^ev^ 
dale ;  and  though  th§  king's  answer  was  not  satis- 
factory, they  seemed  still  deteimined  to  persevere ia 
their  applications.  Articles  of  impeachment  were 
drawn  up  against  the  earl  of  Danby  the  treasurer, 
but  they  were  disagreed  to  by  the  house.  Ant  ad- 
dress for  recalling  tl^p  English  troops  out  of  the 
French  service  was  presented  to  the  king,  but  not 
complied  with  by  his  majesty.  In  the  house  of 
peers,  Iqrd  Lindesey  introduced  a  bill  for  a  new  test, 
oy  which  all  members  of  either  house,  and  all  who 
possessed  any  office,  were  required  to  s we v  that  it 
was  not  lawfyl  upon  any  pjretence  whatsoever  to 
take  arms  against  the  king:  that  thfy  abhorred  the 
traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority 
against  his  person  or  against  those  who  were  com- 
i^issioned  by  him ;  and  that  they  will  not  at  any  time 
endeavour  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  prptest^nt 
religion,  or  the  established  governmentj^  either  in. 
<ihurch  or  state. 

TTiis  bill  experienced  great  opposition,  as  nnight 
be  expected'  from  the  present  disposition  of  the  na-< 
tlon.  It  was  debated  during  seventeen  days,  and^ 
carried  only  by  a  majority  of  two  in  the  upper  house. 
It  was  sent  to  the  commons,  but  a  quarrel  between 
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the  two  houses  prevjented  the  passing  of  iahy  bitt 
during  this  session.  One  Dr.  Shirley  being  cast  in 
a  law  suit  in  ch'ancery  against  sir  John  Fay,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  cotnmon^,  preferred  a  ()etition 
of  appeal  to  the  house  of  peers,  who  r^eived  it, 
and  summoned  Fay  to  appear  before  thfem.  The 
commons,  to  whorii  he  complained,  espoused  his 
cause,  and  not  only  maimained  that  ilo  riiember  of 
iheir  house  could  be  summoned  before  the  peers, 
Imt  that  they  could  receive  no  appeals  from  any 
court  of  equity.  The  commons  send  Shirley  to 
prison.  The  lords  assert  their  power ;  conferences 
are  tried,  but  no  accommodation  ensues.  Four  law- 
yers are  sent  to  the  tower  by  the  commons  for  trans- 
gressing their  orders,  and  pleading  in  this  cause  be* 
fcre  the  peers.  This  arbitrary  commitment  is  de- 
nominated-by  the  peers  ar  breach  of  the  great  char- 
ter, arid  they  order  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower  to 
release  tbe  prisoners ;  he  declines  obedience ;  they 
apply  to  the  king  arid  desire  him  to  punish  the  lieu- 
tenant for  his  contempt.  The  king  summoned  both 
bouses  and  exhorted  them  to  unanimity,  but  find* 
irig  that  hfe  advice  bad  no  eflfect,  and  that  rid'  busi- 
ness could  be  finished,  he  at  last  prorogued  the  par- 
liament.' 

When  the  parliament  met  again  October  14th^ 
the  king  pressed  them  for  supplies,  as  well  as  for  the 
building  of  ships,  and  for  taking  off  anticipations 
which  lay  upon  his  revenue,  as  it  was,  he  observ- 
ed, more  than  three  years  since  he  had  demanded 
any  thing  for  his  own  use.  Tlie  commons  voted 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  building  of 
ships,  and  appropriated  the  sum  by  very  strict  clauses ; 
but  they  refused  to  grant  any  supply  for  taking  off 
the  anticipations  of  the  revenue.  This  vote  was 
carried  in  a  full  house  by  a  majority  of  four  only. 
The  <juarrel  about  Shirley  was  resumed  by  the 
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commons  with  the  same  violence^  to  which  the  king 
put  an  end  by  proroguing  the  parliament. 

The  campaign  of  1675,  proved  more  fortunate 
to  the  allies  than  any  other  during  the  whole  wan 
The  prince  of  Orange  checked  in  Flanders  the  pro- 
gress of  Lewis^  wlio^  after  taking  Huy  and  Lim* 
bourg,  returned  to  Versailles,  On  the  upper  Rhine, 
where  the  two  illustrious  rivals,  Turenne  and  Mon» 
tecuculU,  displayed  the  most  consummate  skill  that 
was  ever  witnessed,  Turenne,  at  the  moment  when 
he  had  prepared  to  give  a  decisive  battle,  was  kiU* 
ed  by  a  random  ball.  The  French  immediately  re^ 
passed  the  Rhine  without  considerable  loss,  and  this 
retreat  was  deemed  as  glorious  as  a  victory.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough,  then  captain  Churchill,  learn^* 
ed  the  rudiments  of  that  art  in  which  he  afterwvda 
proved  so  great  a  master.  The  prince  of  Conde, 
who  succeeded  to  Turenne's  command,  forced  the 
Germans,  notwithstanding  their  superiority  of  num- 
bers, to  repass  the  Rhine.  A  detachment  of  the 
Imperial  army  defeated  Mareschal  de  Crequi,  and 
took  Treves.  The  Swedes  were  routed  by  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh^  4nd  obliged  to  evacuatQ 
Po^ieraniji. 

The  French,  by  means  of  perseverance  and  policy, 
were  now  becpme  the  first  maritime  pow^r  of  Eu- 
rope, The  Dutch,  while  in  alliance  with  them 
against  England,  had  supplied  them  wUh  several 
vessels  and  skilful  ship-builder^,  whp  tau2;ht  them 
that  difficult  art.  The  English  next,  when  in  alliance 
with  thepi  against  Holland,  ipstrycted  thpm  in  their 
methpd  of  fighting  ^nd  preserving  order  in  naval 
engagements.  While  Lewis  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  raise  the  glory  of  his  reign,  Charles, 
§unk  in  indolence  and  pleasure,  neglected  all  the 
noble  arts  of  government,  and  was  roused  only, 
from  his  lethargy  by  the  new  schemes  he  was  oUig-? 
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td  to  employ  to  procure  the  money  he  waiited  for 
his  prodigalities. 

Charles,  duke  of  Lennox,  natural  son  to  the  king 
by  Louisa  de  Keroualle,  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  is 
created  baron  of  Setrington,  earl  of  March,  and 
duke  of  Richmond,  August  8th. 

Charles  Fitzroy,  first  called  Limerick,  eldest  natu^ 
tad  S(Hi  of  the  king  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  is 
created  baron  of  Newbury,  earl  of  Chichester,  and 
duke  of  Southampton,  September  lOth. 

Henry  Fitzroy,  another  of  the  natural  sons  of  the 
kitig  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  is  created  duke 
of  Grafton,  September  11th. 

The  conduct  of  the  king  and  the  ministry  being 
onvassed  with  great  freedom  in  the  coffee-houses,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  to  suppress  those  places  of 
rendezvous;  but  its  execution  was  suspended  at 
the  instance  of  the  traders  in  coffee  and  tea. 

The  duchess  of  Mazarin,  the  celebrated  Hortense 
M^uicini,  came  into  England  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  and  the  king  assigned  her  an  annual  pension 
of  four  thousand  poun^^ 

Ann.  167ff. 

The  congress  for  peace  under  the  mediation  o^ 
Charles,  had  been  assembled  at  Nimeguen,  but  the 
successes  of  the  allies  in  the  last  campaign  were  not 
such  as  to  bend  France  to  the  terms  they  resolved 
to  impose  on  her ;  and  the  articles  of  peace  were 
to  be  determined  by  the  ev^ts  of  the  present  cam* 
paign.  In  the  month  of  April,  Lewb  hid  siege  to 
Conde,  and  took  it  by  storm  in  four  days.  Duquesne; 
a  celebrated  French  admiral,  fought  two  battles 
off  the  coast  of  Sicily  against  the  Dutch  fleet  com*- 
manded  by  Ruyter,  who  was  kflled  in  the  last  e^* 
gagement ;  and  the  siege  of  Agousta,  which  he  had 
ynderitaken^  was  immediately  raised,    Bouchaiiii,  a 
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sfRftll  but.imfidrtant  forttess,  which  the  confederates 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  relieve,  surrendered  to  mon- 
sieur, and  Aire  to  mareschal  d'Humieres,  white  the 
prince  of  Orange  bedded  Maestric^t ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  maresdial  Schomberg,  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege,  . 

On  the  Upper  Rhine,  Hiilipsbourg  wa4  taken  by 
the.Imperisdists,  afteraUockade  of  six  months  and 
Seventy  days  from  the  opening  of  the  trenches* 
Mr,  Courtin,  French  ambassador,   arrives  in  Eng^ 

About  the  beginning  of  vrinter,  the  conppress  of 
Nimeguen  was  pretty  fulL  The  jrfjenipotentiaries  of 
the  emperor  aud  Spain,  two  powers  strictly  conjoin- 
ed by  blood  and  alliance,  at .  last  appeared.  The 
putch,  loaded  with  taxes  and  ruined  by  the  sink* 
ing  of  their  commerce,  had  threatened  to  proceed  to 
a  separate  treaty,  with  France,  if  the  other  powers 
deferred  any  longer  to  $ehd  their  plenipoteutiaries 
to  Nimeguen. 

Ann.  1677. 

The  Dutch  had  no  farther  motive  for  continuing 
th^  war  than  to  secure  a  good  frontier  to  Flanders ; 
but  jn-^titudfi  tp,  their  alUes  engaged  them  to  try 
whether  another  campaign  mignt  procure  a  more 
advantageous  peace ;  and  the  pnnce  of  Orange,  ac* 
tuated  by  motives  of  honour,  of  ambition,  and  of 
aninfK)sity  against  France,^  endeavoured  to  keep  them 
steady  to  tms  resolution. 

The  Spaniards  were  resolute  not  to  conclude  a 
peace  which,  would  leave  Flanders  exposed  to  inya* 
^on,  and  they  depended  entirely  on  the  protection 
of  England.;  But  Charles,  who  considered  France. 
a$  the  Qnly  power  from  which  he  could  receiite  as-, 
mstanqe  in  case ,  of  any  commotkms  ^mong  his  owa 
objects,  adhered  to.  his  affiamce  i  with  Jjfiwi%  and 
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had  even  sdd  him  secretly  his  neutrality,  for  whidi 
he  received  one  million  of  livri»,  which  was  after- 
wards increased  to  two  millions*  He  was^  how^ver^ 
genendly  allowed  at  that  time  to  be  the  nndispmed 
aribiter  of  £urope ;  and  no  terms  of  peace  which  b^ 
would  have  thought  proper  to  prescribe,  could  have 
been  refused  by  either  party.  But  terms  advaata- 
}^us  to  the  alUes  must  lose  him  the  friendship  of 
France ;  the  contrary  would  enrage  his  parliamem* 
Agitated  by  these  opposite  apprehensions  he  care- 
lessly abandoned  himself  to  a  perpetual  state  of  ftuc-^ 
tuatton^  which  threw  him  in  many  inconsistencies. 

The'  parliament  is  assembled ;  the  king  in  hi» 
speech  exhorts  them  to  avcnd  all  differences  among* 
themselves,  promises  his  consent  to  any  laws  for  the 
further  security  of  their  religion,  liberty,  and  -pro^ 
perty-;  represents  the  decayed  condition  <rf  the 
navy,  and  asks  money  for  repairing  it.  Before  the 
assembly  entered  upon  business,  tfa^y  were  stbpped' 
by  a  contest  respecting  the  legality  of  their  meeting. 
A  law  of  Edward  IIL  enacted,  *^That  parliaments 
**  should  be  held  once  every  year,  or  c^ener  if  need 
^^  be/*  The  last  prorogatiosi  had  been  longer  than 
a  year,  and  being  apposed  on  that  account  itlega), 
it  was  pretended  to  be  equivalent  to  a  dissolution* 
It  was  answered  to  this  objection,  that  a  later  act,- 
that  which  repealed  the  triennial  law,  had  deter* 
Biined  that  it .  was  necessary  to  hold  parliaments 
only  once  in  three  years.  It  was,  however,  strenu« 
oufly .  insisted  in  th^  house  of  peers,  by  fiuddngw 
ham,  Shaftesbury^  Salisbury,  and  Wharton,  on  the 
invalidity  ctf  the  parliament,  and  the  nullity  of  all 
its.  future  aas^  They  were  on  thalt  account  seiit  to 
thx'Towof,  there  to  remain  during  the  pleasure  of 
his  majesty andthe  house.  Three  of  them  were* 
soen  aflter  feteased  on  making  submissions;  but 
Shaftesbury,  more  obstinate,  sought  the  reniedy  of 
lawy  and  his:  appiiiUftr^n^  being  rejected  by  the  judges,  ^ 
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iie  at  last,  after  twelve  months*  iuiprisonment,  made 
the  same  submissions  and  was  released. 

The  commons  grant  five  hundred  and  dghty-six 
thousand  pounds  for  building  thirty  ships,  and 
vote,  agreeably  to  the  king*s  tiemand,  the  continu* 
ante  of  the  additional  excise  for  three  years. 

Lewis  having  taken  the  field  in  the  middle  of 
February,  Valendennes  besieged  by  mareschal  de 
Luxembourg^  was  in  a  few  days  carried  by  storm, 
Cambray  and  St.  Omer  were  next  invested.  Th6 
prince  of  Orange  hastily  marched  to  the  relief  of  St« 
Omer,  but  was  completely  defeated  at  Cassel  by 
monsieur,  who  took  St.  Omer,  while  Cambray  sur- 
rendered to  Lewis;  immediatdy  after  these  briU 
.fiant  achievements  the  two  victorious  princes  re« 
turned  to  VersaiDes.  The  parliament,  alarmed  at 
ihis  news,  addressed  the  king,  pra)ring  that  his 
majesty,  by  such  alliances  as  he  should  think  fit^ 
would  secure  his  own  dominions  and  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  thereby  quiet  the  fears  of  his  peo* 
pie,  1  he  king  replied  in  general  terms,  merely 
evasive.  The  commons  insisted,  and  promised  to 
grant  his  majesty  aids  and  supplies  which  would  en- 
able him  to  support  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
nation,  in  case  a  war  with  France  should  be  the 
result  of  his  measures.  He  told  them,  that  the  only 
way  to  prevent  danger  was  to  put  him  in  a  con- 
dition to  provide  for  their  security.  They  accor- 
dingly empowered  him  to  borrow  on  the  additional 
excise  two  hundred  tiiousand  pounds  at  seven  per 
cent.  But  he  informed  them,  that  unless  they 
gr^^ifted  him  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  upon 
new  funds,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  vtdthotft 
exposing  the  nation  to  manifest  danger,  to  answer 
the  end  of  their  several  addresaes.  Before  they 
came  to  any  resoluticm  the  king  sent  for  them  to 
Whitehall,  where  he  told  them,  upon«  the  word  o^ 
stkingk  that  they  should  not  repent  any  trust  which 
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they  would  repose  in  him ;  that  he  would  not  fof 
any  consideration  break  credit  with  them,  or  em- 
ploy their  money  to  other  uses  than  those  for  which 
they  intended  it.  But  the  commons  were  far  firom 
being  disposed  to  put  any  trust  in  the  king,  or  to 
hazard,  in  expectation  of  uncertain  alliances,  a  sum 
of  money  which  they  thought  he  intended,  not- 
withstanding  his  royal  word,  to  employ  to  othet 
purposes.  There£Dre,  imtead  of  granting  the  sup- 
ly,  they  voted  an  address  wherein  they  besought 
is  majesty  ^^  to  enter  into  a  league  offensive  and 
^^  defensive  with  Holland  against  the  growth  and 
•*  power  of  the  French  king,  and  for  the  preserva- 
^  tion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  to  make 
**  such  other  alliances  with  the  confederates  as 
^*  should  appear  fit  and  useful  to  that  end/' 

The  king,  considering  this  address  as  a  dangerous 
encroachment  upon  his  prerogative,  severely  reprov- 
ed the  commons,  and  ordered  them  immediately  to 
adjourn  to  the  16th  of  July.  This  adjournment 
was  protracted  by  several  others.  In  the  interval 
the  king,  being  desirous  to  appease  the  murmurs 
which  prevailed  among  the  nation,  and  knowing, 
that  during  the  late  war  with  Holland,  the  malcon* 
tents  at  home  had  made  application  to  the  ^ince  oi 
Orange^  his  majesty  entertained  proposals  of  mar- 
rying that  prince  with  the  princess  Mary,  the  eldest 
daughter  ot  the  duke  of  York,  and  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown,  for  the  duke  had  no  male  issue.  The 
Idng  granted  accordingly  permission  to  the  prince 
to  pay  him  a  visits  and  very  graciously  received 
him  at  Newmarket  He  intended  to  make  such  a 
piace  as  would  satisfy  France,  and  still  preserve  his 
connection  with  that  crown;  but  he  found  the 
prince^  averse  to  entering  into  conversation  upon 
any  political  business  till  his  marriage  should  be 
^nished.  Charles  still  believed  that  he  would  abate 
4)f  th^  rigid  punctilio  of  honour,  and  be  induced  to 
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coanpUaifcfe  by  the^aHoremenii  of  love  and  ambition; 
Bat  the  prince,  percdving  that  fnvblons  pretences 
if^et^  eoDployed  to  protract  tbe  time,  was  much  ^di8« 
pleased  at  it*  One  cby  Temple  found  him  in  very 
bad  bumoiii',  repoiting^  that  be  had  ever  cometd 
Jlngland)  and  intending'  i!0  lexve  it  in  a  few  days ; 
but  befete  he  went,^  the  kiteg,  he  said,  must  choose 
tjie"  terms  on  which  they'Shouid  hereafter  live  to^ 
gether,  ekher  Kke  the  greatest  friends  or  the  gfeat^ 
est  enemies ;  and  he  desired  Temple  to  inform  his 
soaster  next  morning  of  these  iatentidns. 
.  Chdrrles,  aisled  at  thfa  menace,  resohred  imme« 
d^ately  to  yield  with  a  good  grace,  and  having  paid 
a  compKment  to  his  .nephew^s  hdnesty,  he  told 
Temple  that  the  macriage  was  concluded,  and  di- 
rected him  to  infonn  ithe  duke  of  it  as  of  an  aflkii^ 
abready  rteolved  on.  .  No  n^easure  dmrin^  this  reign 
gwe  such^neral  saiaB&ction ;  all  parties  strove  who 
should  most  applaud  it  . 

Mr.  BanUon,,  ambassador  frotn  France,  arrived  in 
Dngtand  August  19th.       : 

:  The  king  ix)w  debated  wkh  the  prince  of  Orange 
the  %ersBts  tvhicb  it  would  t  be  propev .  to  require  of 
Ijrance ;  and  they  agreiefdvthat  Lewis  should  restore 
%fSk  tb«  ennperoc  rail  the  conquests  he  had  made'  upon 
him^  and  .'Lerraine  to  the  duke;  that  Erance  and 
the.  United  vProvinces'^ouid  give  up  reciprocally 
whaA  they,  had  taken  from  one  another ;  that  France 
jdiCHlild. restore' to  Spain,  Ath,'  Oudenarde,  Charleroi; 
Cmirtrai,  Tournay,  Gonde,  Valencieniies,  St.  GuiU 
}^i  and  Binclu^  it  was  also  agr^sed-,  thai:  the  princd 
^<^l>id»  e]hpk)y  his  best  endeavdurs  to  obtain  the 
cotisent-  €>£  Spain,'  and  Charles  that  of  ^France.  The 
eoH  (if  FeVersham*  was  instantly  sent  over  to  Pirisr 
tcr  pvopose  these  terms^  and  was  dir^cted^  to  allow 
bat  t^Q  .days  for  an  acceptance  or  reftisal  of  them. 
c*  Ids^k^'^wty  much. surprised  at  thiS' message,  re« 
eaived  it^t  however,  with  >steming  compjiaicency ,  and 
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$aid  he  would  take  some  short  time  to  con^i^er  of 
an  answer.  Feversham  ^r^s  pjrevajled  on^fp  remain 
a  few  days  longer  than  he  'wa§  directed  to  4ai  wd 
he  came  away  at  last  without  any  positive  answer* 
Lewis  said,  that  he  hoped  his  brotlier  qfflnglan^i 
would  not  break  with  Him  for  one  or  two  tOM^sis 
and  with  regard  to  them  too,  he  would  semj,  order* 
to  his  ambassador  at  Londqi^  to  treat  with  tj^e.king. 
Barillon  own?d  at  last,  that  by  his  instruftipns  he^ 
was  empowered  to  yield  s^ll  except  Toprnay,  ?Ef9^ 
whose  fortifications  sujch,  Jmmense  ,^upas  had  bieexi 
expended,  and  even  to  treait  about;  some  equivalent 
for  that  fortress,  if  the  kipg  absolutely  insisted  upon 
it.  Thus  the  negociation  began  to.  draw  put;  into 
messages  and  returns  from  Paris,  with  a  very  Uttle 
pirobability  that  aflBiirs  would  cpm^  tp .  ?iny  cqnc^^* 
sion  with  France,  which  determined  Cf^ftrlps  to  send 
immediately  an  ambassador  tp  IJojUand  in  order  to 
form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  .the  United  StatesI 
and  that  the  purpose  of  U  should  be  like  tha,t  of  th^ 
triple  league,  tp  force  both  France  ^x\d  Sp^in.  to  aci* 
cept  of  the  terms  proposed.  A$  Spain  secretly  ccn^ 
sented,  thajt  th^  states  should  form  a  les^ue  whiclx 
was  seemingly  directed  against  her  as  well  as  France,, 
but  which  was  .to  fall  only  on  the  latter,  the 
treaty  with  Holland  was  concluded  in  the  ter.ms  pro-* 
posed  by  the  king.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the 
old  l^w  for  burning  the  heretics  y(z$  repealed  AprijL 

...  ,       •    . 

.  Antii  .1678*  •        .; 

^^ei  parliament  was  aissenjbled  January  28th  j 
the  king  allowed  in  his  speech,  that  an  honourable 
%pd  solid  peace  could  no  longer  be  expected  frpq:^ 
aegociation^  and  informed  theni  that  for  the  pr^&er.^ 
vation  of  Flanders  he  had  concluded  an  alliance  with^ 
Uplland^  and  was  d|etermUed  tp,  entec  into  ^war^ 
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which  he  tepresented  as  the  necessary  consequence 
of  that  treaty,  expecting  that  parliament  would  en« 
able  him  to  support  it  by  voting  such  supplies  as  he 
required  for  the  expcnces  of  a  fleet  of  ninety  sail, 
and  an  army  of  at  least  thirty  thousand  mea ;  he 
added,  that  on  these  considerations  he  had  recalled 
his  troops  from  the  Frencji  service. 

The  commons  being  convinced  that  the  Idng,  by 
declaring  war  against  France,  could,  when  he  pleas-» 
ed,  bring  the  negociation  to  a  speedy  conclusion  for 
peace,  suspected  that  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained 
large  subsidies,  he  would  make  peace  with  France 
in  order  to  employ  the  money  to  other  purposes,  as 
he  had  done  in  similar  circumstances,  and  accord-* 
ingly  they  voted  an  address  to  pray  his  majesty  not 
to  enter  into  any  treaty  with  France  till  that  power 
was  reduced  to  the  same  state  in  which  the  Pyrenean 
peace  had  placed  it ;  to  break  all  connections  with 
France,  and  engage  his  allies  to  do  the  same ;  and 
promising  that  as  soon  as  his  majesty  should  be 
pleased  to  impart  to  his  faithful  commons  his  treaties 
of  alliance,  they  would  grant  him  all  necessary 
supplies  to  support  the  war,  and  conclude  it  by 
a  solid  peace, 

Charles,  perplexed  by  this  address,  recurred  to 
the  same  means  he  had  already  used,  and  severely 
reproved  the  commons  for  their  so  openly  encroach- 
ing upon  his  prerogative ;  but  they  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  grant  any  subsidy,  unless  in  the 
'prosecution  of  the  war  against  France.  They  had 
already  voted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  thirty 
thousand  pounds  for  solemnizing  the  fimeral  of 
king  Charles  L  and  erecting  a  monument  to  his 
memory ;  but  his  corpse,  though  buried  in  the 
chapel  at  Windsor,  could  never  be  found,  and  a 
great  part  x)f  the  money  was  employed  to  erect  the 
equestrian  statue  at  Charing-cross. 
^  The  debates  grew  very  warm  in  the  jiouse  oiF 
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commons  against  the  ministers.  Many  violent  mo- 
tions against  them  were  lost  by  a  small  majority.  A 
day  was  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  with  regard  to  popery,  and  the  commons 
went  so  far  as  to  vote,  that  how  urgent  soever  any 
occasion  should  occur,  they  would  lay  no  farther 
charge  on  the  people,  till  secured  against  the  preva- 
lence of  the  catholic  party.  The  lang  was  enraged 
at  this  last  vote,  and  grew  suspicious  of  som«  sinister 
design  as  soon  as  he  complied  with  their  requests* 

During  these  dissensions  Lewis  opened  the  cam- 
paign early  in  the  spring,   and  after  threatening 
Luxembourg,  Mons,  and  Namur,  he  suddenly  be- 
sieged Ghent  and  Ypres,  and  in  a  few  weeks  made 
himself  master  of  both  places. .   Charles  now  began 
to  inlist  forces,  and  such  was  the  ardour  of  the 
English  for  a  war  with  France,  that  an  army  of 
above  twenty  thousand  men  was  completed  in  a  few 
weeks.    The  duke  of  Monmouth  was  sent  over 
with  three  thousand  men  to  secure  Ostend ;  a  fleet 
was  fitted  out  with  great  diligence,  and  a  qiiadruple 
alliance  was  projected  between  England,  Holland^ 
Spain,  and  the  emperor.    But  a  passionate  address 
of  the  lower  house  suddenly  damped  the  vigour  of 
these  resolutions.    They  desired  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  measures  taken  by  his  majesty,  praying 
him  to  dismiss  evil  counsellors,  and  particularly  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  on  whose  removal  they  strenu- 
ously insisted.     The  king  told  them  that  their  ad- 
dress  was  so  extravagant  that  he  was  not  willing 
speedily  to  give  it  the  answer  it  deserved ;  and  he 
began  again  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  proposals  of  Lewis, 
tvho  offered  him  great  sums  of  money  if  he  would 
consent  to  France's  making  an  advantageous  peace 
with  the  allies.     There  was,  however,  an  article 
proposed,  which  so  incensed  the  king  that  he  said, 
that  as  long  as  he  lived  he  would  never  forget  it : 
Lewis  required  as  a  preliminary  to  any  payment 
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that  \he  king  should  engage  never  to  keep  abov^ 
eight  thousand  regular  troops  in  Great  firitain^ 
^  Cod Vfish^**  said,  Charles  (his  usual  oath),  "  does 

my  brother  of  France  think  to  serve  me  thys  ? 

Are  all  his  promises  to  make  me  absolute  master 

of  my  people  con^e  to  this  ?  or  does  he  think 

such  a  thing  to  be  done  with  eight  thqusand 
^  men,;* 

In  the  mean  time  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  Nime- 
guen.  receiv-ed  orders  from  the  states  to  go  to  th^ 
French  king  at  Ghent,  >  and  to  concert  the  termq  of 
z  general  treaty,  and  of  an  actu^  truce  for  si;( 
wqekg*.  According  to  the  terms  agreed  on,  six 
towijs,  Bonaeof  them  of  no  great  importance,  were 
to  be  restored  to  Spain ;  but  Ypres,  Conde,  V^eOf 
ciepnes, .  iTournay,  in  which  consisted  the  chief 
stre^gfii  of  her  frontier,  were  to  remain,  with 
Frappq.,^  , 

At  this  intelligence  the  loudest  murmurs  and  com- 
plaint;s  arose  in  England  against  the  king,  who 
dreading  .the  consequences  of  losing  the  affections  of 
hi5  subjects,  beg^n  to  wish  heartily  for  war,  which 
he  hoped  would  restore  him  to  his  .  ancient  popu* 
krity.  He  immediately  dispatched  Temple  to  con- 
cert rwith  the  states  vigorous  measures  for  opposing 
France..  This  minister  concluded,  in  six  days  a 
trejity  by  which  Lewis  was  obliged  to  declare,  within 
^ixteefi  days  after  the  date,  that  he  would  presently 
evacuate  the  six  towns  to  be  i;estored  to  the  Spani-? 
ards }  and  in  case  of  bis  refusal,  Holland  was  boun4 
,to  continiae  the  war,  and  England  to  declare  imme* 
diately  against  France,  in  conjunction  with  the 
whole  confederacy.  But  instead  of  seconding  these 
measures,  the  commons,  influenced  partly  by  Baril:? 
lom^s  intrigues,  partly  by  their  former  jealousies 
against  the  king,  voted  the  army  Immediately  to  be^ 
disbanded. 

The  king  represented  by  a  message  the  dapper  oC 
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distrintng  before  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  his  honourably  recalling  his  troops 
from  those  towns  in  Flanders  which  were  put  under 
his  protection,  and  which  had  at  present  no  other 
means  of  defence.  The  commons  agreed  to  prolong 
the  term  with  regard  to  these  fof  ces. 

On  the  last  of  the  sixteen  days  allowed  to  the 
French  king  to  declare  his  intentions  about  the  re- 
storation of  the  six  towns  in  Flanders,  the  French 
ambassadors  at  Nimeguen  came  to  the  Dutch  pleni- 
J>otentiary,  and  told  him  that  they  had  received 
orders  to  consent  to  the  evacuation  of  the  towns, 
and  immediately  to  conclude  ^nd  sign  the  peace : 
ihe  papers  were  instantly  drawn  and  signed  by  the 
ministers  of  France  and  Holland,  August  1st.  By 
this  treaty,  France  secured  the  possession  of  Franche- 
Comte,  together  with  Cambray,  Aire,  St.  Omer, 
Valenciennes,  Tournay,  Ypres,  Bouchain,  (tassel, 
i&c.  and  restored  to  Spain  only  Charleroi,  Courtray, 
Oudenarde,  Ath,  Ghent,  and  Limbourg. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  allies  loudly  exclaimed 
against  the  treaty,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  States 
would  disavow  their  plenipotentiary  and  renew  the 
war.  The  prince  of  Orange,  in  order  to  engage 
them  to  that  measure,  attacked  the  French  army 
near  Mons,  after  the  signing  of  the  peace,  and  ob* 
tained  some  advantage  over  Luxembourg,  who, 
resting  secure  on  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  concluded 
the  war  to  be  finished.  This  circumstance,,  how- 
ever, though  concurring  with  the  solicitations  of 
Charles,  who  seemed  now  determined  on  a  war 
with  France,  did  not  prevent  the  States  from  rati- 
fying the  treaty  of  Nimeguen ;  it  was  reluctantly 
acceded  to  by  the  other  powers,  and  peace  was  con- 
sequently restored  to  Europe.  But  a  strong  spirit  of 
indignation  prevailed  among  the  English  against 
their  sovereign,  whose  supineness  and  irresolution 
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had  suffered  Lewb  to  make  such  important  sMpui- 
sitions.  ^ 

The  royal  assent  is  given  to  the  bill  for  granting 
six  hundred  thou^nd  pounds  fior  disbanmng  the 
army,  to  the  act  for  burying  in  woollen,  and  some 
other  acts ;  and  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to 
the  1st  of  August,  but  did  not  meet  till  the  21st  of 
October. 

Scotland  at  that  same  time  was  far  from  being 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  conventicles  multiplied  in 
the  West,  religious  differences  ran  high,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church  were  frequently  in- 
sulted. To  repress  jhe  rising  sfnrit  of  presbyterian- 
ism  a  new  parliament  had,  in  1669,  been  assembled 
at  Edinburgh,  and  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  was  sast 
over  as  commissioner.  He  had  such  influence  as  to 
have  two  acts  passed,  which  were  of  great  impor- 
tance. By  the  one  it  was  declared,  that  the  settling 
of  all  things  respecting  the  external  government  of 
the  church,  was  a  right  of  the  crown  ;  that  what- 
jever  related  to  ecclesiastical  meetings,  masters,  and 
persons^  was  to  be  ordered  according  to  such  direc- 
tions as  the  king  should  send  to  his  privy  council ; 
and  tliat,  these  being  published  by  them,  should 
have  the  force  of  laws.  The  other  act  r^arded  the 
militia,  which  the  king,  by  his  own  authority,  had 
two  years  before  established,  instead  of  the  army 
which  was  disbanded.  By  this  act  the  militia  was 
settled  to  the  number  of  twenty-two  thousand 
men,  who  were  to  be  constantly  armed  and  regu- 
larly disciplined ;  and  it  was  further  enacted,  that 
these  troops  should  be  held  in  readiness  to  march 
into  England,  Ireland,  or  any  part  of  the  king's 
dominions,  for  any  cause  in  which  his  irtajesty's 
authority,  power,  or  greatness  was  concerned,  receiv- 
ing orders,  not  from  the  king  himself,  but  from  the 
privy  council  of  Scotland,  where  Lauderdale  was 
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{»|ini(>ted  by  degrees  to  the  situation  of  prime 
or^athcr  sole  minister.  The  injustice,  vio- 
Irace,  and  tyramay  of  his  administratigil,  partiicu- 
l«rly  agaifist  the  covenanters,  raised  up  a  strong 
party  against  hitn,  of  which  the  duke  of  Hamilton^ 
wafi  the  bead.  Charles,  however,  notwithstandittg 
the  representations  of  the  latter,  stiU  continued 
Lauderdale  in  authority. 

The  rigour  exercised  against  conventicles,  had 
only  increased  the  2;eal  of  those  who  frequented 
them;  Against  the  western  counties,  where  the 
conventicles  most  abounded,-  Lauderdale  and  th« 
privy  council,  armed  and  let  loos6  the  highlanders, 
who,  trained  up  in  rapine  and  violence,  marketf 
their  footsteps  with  blood  and  devastation.  Many 
complaints  of  these  persecutions  were  addressed  to 
the  king,  who  gave  orders  for  stopping  irt  son^ 
measure  these  violent  proceedings,  but  he  is  report*- 
ed  to  have  observed  at  the  same  time,  "  Though 
^  Lauderdale  appeared  to  have  been  guilty  of  many 
•*  bad  things  against  the  people  of  Scotland,  I  cannot 
^'  find  that  he  has  acted  in  any  instance  against  my 
^  interest  !**  A  pretty  explicit  confession,  that  hi^ 
interest  was  connected  with  injustice,  violence,  and 
tyranny ! 

The  language  and  conduct  of  the  king  daily  increas* 
ed  the  general  prejudices;  arbitrary  power  and  popery 
w^efe  supposed  to  be  the  scope  of  all  his  projects  j 
each  breath  or  rumour  made  the  people  start  with 
anxiety;  their  enemies,  they  thought  were  in  their 
V^ry  bosom,  and  possessed  exclusively  their  sove- 
#eign'tf  confidence.  Mysterious  designs  of  the  most 
criminal  nature  were  apprehended.  While  in  that 
frantic  state  of  irritation  and  antipathy  to  popery, 
the  cry  of  a  plot  all  of  a  sudden  struck  their  ears, 
and  terrified  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  common 
sense  lost  all  inflence  over  them.  This  disposition 
of  men's  minds  accounts  for  the  ready  and  incon- 
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ceivable  belief,  generally  obtained  by  sudi  a 
as  that  brought  forward  by  Tongue  and 
which,  thoueh  disgusting  in  all  its  circumstances,  by 
its  evident  i^ehood  and  absurdity,  has  been  attend- 
ed with  such  criminal  consequences,  and  has  made  sa 
much  noise  under  the  name  of  the  popish  plot,.that 
not  giving  an  outline  of  it  would  be  considered  as  a 
material  omission,  even  in  the  most,  abridged  his- 
tory of  those  times. 

On  the  1 2th  of  August,  one  Kirby,  a  chemist, 
accosted  the  king  as  he  was  walking  in  the  park, 
and  told  him,  "  Sir,  keep  within-  the  company, 

your  enemies  have  a  design  upon  your  life,  and 

you  may  be  shot  in  this  very  walk/'  Being 
asked  what  he  meant,  he  said,  that  two  men,  called 
Grove  and  Pickering,  had  engaged  to  shoot  him, 
and  sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician, 
to  poison  him.  This  intelligence,  he  said,  he  had 
from  Dr*  Tongue,  a  restless  intriguing  divine. 
Tongue  declared,  that  the  papers  which  contained 
the  information  had  been  secretly  thrust  undier  his 
door;  and  thoygh  he  suspected,  he  did  not  cer- 
tainly know  who  was  the  author.  A  few  days  after 
he  ssud,  that  he  had  found  his  suspicions  were  just ; 
and  that  the  author  of  the  intelligence  had  acknow- 
ledged the  whole  matter,  and  had  given  .him  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  conspiracy;  but  desired 
that  his  name  might  be  concealed,  being  apprehen- 
sive that  the  papists  would  murder  him. 

According  to  the  information  given  by  Tongue, 
the  murder  of  the  king,  the  overthrow  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion  and  of  the  government  were  the  joint 
objects  of  the  conspiracy.  But  from  his  evasions 
and  contradictions,  and  from  his  mysterious,  artifi- 
cial manner  of  giving  the  intelligence,  the  king  con- 
cluded that  the  whole  was  an  imposture,  and  the 
matter  had  probably  slept  for  ever,  had  not  the 
duke  of  York,  understanding  that  his  own  confes»- 
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sor's  name  had  been  mingled  in  it,  insisted  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  made  by  the  council.  Kirby  and 
Tongue  were  inquired  after,  and  found  to  be  living 
with  Titus  Gates,  who  was  safd  to  have  conveyed 
the  first  intelligence  to  Tongue.  Gates  affirmed,  ^ 
that  he  had  fallen  under  suspicion  with  the  Jesuits, 
that  he  had  received  three  blows  with  a  stick,  and 
a  box  on  the  ear  from  the  provincial  of  that  order 
for  revealing  their  conspiracy ;  and  that  overhear- 
ing them  speak  of  their  intentions  to  punish  him 
more  severely  he  had  withdrawn  and  concealed 
himself.  Before  he  was  presented  to  the  council  he 
thought  proper  to  go  with  his  two  companions  to 
sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey,  a  noted  and  active  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  to  .give  evidence  before  him 
of  all  the  articles  of  the  conspiracy,  the  substance  of 
which  was: — 

That  the  pope,  having  assumed  the  sovereignty 
of  England  and  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  heresy  of 
the  prince  and  people,  had  thought  proper  to  dele- 
gate this  supreme  power  to  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
whose  general  had  supplied  by  commissions  all 
the  chief  offices,  both  civil  and  military.  Lord 
"  Arundel  was  created  chancellor,  lord  Powis, 
treasurer,  sir  William  Godolphin,  pri^y  seal, 
"  Coleman,  secretary  of  state,  Langhorn,  attorney- 
*'  general,  lord  Bellasis,  general  of  the  papal  army, 
**  lord  Peters,  lieutenant-general,  lord  Stafford,  pajr- 
"  master;  and  inferior  commissions,  signed  by  the 
**  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  were  distributed  all  over 
"  England.  All  (he  dignities  of  the  church  were 
**  filled,  and  many  of  them  with  Spaniards  and 
**  other  foreigners.  The  king,  by  a  consult  of  the 
*'  Jesuits,  was  to  be  put  to  death ;  fifteen  thousand 
*^  pounds  were  promised  to  sir  George  Wakeman, 
•*  the  queen's  physician,  to  poison  the  king ;  and 
five  thousand  pounds  had  been  paid  to  him  by 
advance.    Lest  this  means  should  fail,  four  fresh 
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^^  ruffians  had  been  hired  by  the  Jesuits  a/t  the  rate 
"  of  twenty  guineas  a-piece,  to  stab  the  king  at 
"  Windsor;  and  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  late 
**  duchess  of  York,  had  given  the  messenger  who 
carried  them  orders,  a  guinea  to  quicken  his  dili- 
gence. Grove  and  Pickering  were  also.emplay€d 
to  shoot  the  king  with  silver  bullets ;  the  former 
was  to  receive  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  the  latter, 
being  a  pious  man^  was  to  be  rewarded  with  thirty 
*^  thousand  masses,  which,  estimated  at  a  siiilling 
**  a-piece,  amounted  to  a  like  value.  Pickering 
^'  would  have  executed  his  purpose  had  not  the 
^'  flint  at  one  time  dropped  out  of  his  pistol,  at  an- 
*^  other  time  the  priming.  Toniers,  the  Jesuit, 
**  had  bought  a  knife,  at  the  price  of  ten  shillings, 
^*  which  he  thought  was  not  dear,  considering  that 
♦'  its  purpose  was  to  stab  the  king.  Letters  of  sub-. 
•*  scription  were  circulated  among  the  catholics  all 
^*  over  England,  to  raise  a  sum  for  the  same  pur- 
**  pose.  Father  le  Shee  (for  so  the  informer  called 
"  father  la  Chaise,  the  noted  confessor  of  the  French 
"  king)  had  consigned  a  large  sum  in  London,  to  be 
*'  paid  to  any  man  who  should  merit  it  by  this  as- 
♦*  Sassination.  A  Spanish  provincial  of  the  Jesuits 
**  had  promised  like  JiberaUty.  The  prior  iof  the 
**  benedictines  was  willing  to  go  the  length  of  six 
^'  thousand  pounds ;  the  domihicans  approved  of 
the  action,  but  pleaded  poverty.  No  less  than 
fifty  Jesuits  had  met  in  May  last  at  the  White 
^'  Horse  tavern,  where  it  .was  unanimously  agreed  to 
^'  put  the  king  to  death.  Oates  was  employed  to 
^*  carry  notes  and  letters,  all  tending  to  the  same 
*'  end.  He  even  carried  from  one  company  to  an- 
*V  other  a. paper,  in  which  they  formally <.expre$;sed 
^  their  .resolution  of  executing  that  deed,  aa^  it 
was  regularly  subscribed  by  all  qf  them.  A  wager 
^^  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  laid,  and stakesmade^^ 
that  the  king  should  .e^t  no  more  Christmas  pye. 
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^^  la  shorty  it  was  deteruiinied,  to  use  tbe  ^xpres^ 
'^  8iQn  of  a  Jesuit,  that  if  ho  would  not  become 
^^  R*  C.  (Roinan  cathoUc),  be  should  no  longer  be 
^'  C.  R,  (Charles  Rex).  The  great  fire  of  London 
^'  h^d  been  caused  by  the  Jesuits,  who  had  em^ 
**  ployecj  eighty  or  eighty-six  persons  for  thar  pur- 
^'  pose,  and  had  expended  seven  hundred  fire  balls ; 
^'  but  they  had  a  good  return  for  their  money,  as 
"  they  had  been  ablp  tp .  pilfer  goods  from  the  fire 
to  the  amount  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds. 
They  had  also  raised  another  fire  at  Southwark, 
"  and  another  at  St.  Margaret's  hill,  whence  they 
'.^  h^d  stolen  goods  to  the  value  of  two  thousand 
pounds ;  and  it  was  determined  in  like  manner 
to  burn  all  the  chief  cities  in  England.  A  paper 
model  was  already  framed  for  a  new  firing  of 
^  London ;  the  stations  werfe  regulijirly  marked  out 
'*  where  the  several  fires  were  to  commence,  and 
"  the  whole  pUn  of  operation  was  so  concerted, 
that  pr^p^utions  were  taken  to  vary  the  means 
according  to  the  variation  of  the  wind.  Fire^ 
*^  balls  were  familiarly  f^all^d  among  the  Jesuits 
•^  Te'wksbfkir^  mustard  pillSy  and  were  said  to  con- 
**  tain  a  notable  biting  sauce.  There  were  ty^enty 
•'  thousand  catholics  in  London,  who  would  rise  ivK 
^  twenty-four  hours  or  less ;  and  Jennison,  ^  jesijit, 
*^  said  that  they  might  easily  cut  the  throats  of  one 
"  hundred  thousand  protestants.  In  Scotland,  eight 
'*  thousand  catholics  had  agreed  to  take  arms.  In 
Ireland,  Ormond  was  to  be  murdered  by  four 
Jesuits,  and  forty  thousand  black  bills  were  aI-> 
*'  ready  provided  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Irish 
^^  protest^ints.  Coleman  had  remitted  two  hundred 
^^  thousiUid  pounds  to  promote  that  rebellion,  and 
"  the  FreJjch  king  was  to  land  a  great  army  in  that 
"  island.  Many  authors  of  writings  against  the 
**  papists  were  particularly  marked  out  for  assassina- 
<<  tiou,    Aft^r  aU  this  havoc,  th^  crown  was  to  bQ 
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"  offered  to  the  duke  of  York  on  the  following  con- 
**  ditions :  that  he  would  receive  it  as  a  gift  from 
the  pope,  confirm  all  the  papal  commissions  for 
offices  and  employments,  ratify  all  past  transac- 
tions by  pardoning  the  indendiaries,  the  mur- 
derers of  his  brother  and  of  the  people,  and  that 
he  would  consent  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  the 
protestant  religion.  If  he.  refused  these  con- 
ditions he  himself  was  immediately  to  be  poisoned 
or  assassinated.  *  To  pot  James  must  go;*  ac- 
cording tothe  expression  ascribed  by  Oates  to  the 
*'  Jesuits. 

Oates,  the  informer,  and  only  evidence  of  that 
dreadful  popish  plot,  was  himself  the  most  infamous 
of  mankind.  He  had  been  indicted  for  perjury, 
and  by  some  means  had  escaped.  He  was  after- 
wards i  chaplain  on  board  the  fleet,  whence  he  had 
been  shamefully  dismissed  on  complaint  of  some 
unnatural  practices.  He  then  became  a  convert  to 
the  catholics,  but  afterwards  boasted  that  his  con- 
version was  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  get  into 
their  setrets,  and  to  betray  them.  He  was  sent 
over  to  the  Jesuits*  college  at  St.  Omer,  whence  he 
was  dispatched  on  an  errand  to  Spain.  On  his 
return,  the  Jesuits,  heartily  tired  of  their  convert,  at 
last  dismissed  him.  The  character  and  penury  of 
this  miscreant  being  thus  ascertained,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  from  his  resentment  against  the 
Jesuits,  as  well  as  from  indigence,  he  was  induced, 
in  combination  with  Tongue,  to  contrive  that  plot 
of  which  he  accused  the  Jesuits.  When  he  was  ex- 
amined before  the  council  he  said,  that  while  in 
Spain,  he  had  been  carried  to  don  John,  who 
promised  great  assistance  to  the  execytion  of  the 
catholic  designs.  The  king  asked  him  what  sort  of 
a  man  don  John  was  ?  He  answered,  a  tall,  lean 
man ;  directly  contrary  to  truth,  as  the  king  well 
knew.    Though  he  pretended  grtat  intimacies  with 
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Coleman,  he  knew  him  not  when  placed  very  near 
him ;  and  fell  in  like  mistakes  with  regard  to 
Wakeman,.  and  had  no  other  excuse  than  that  his 
sight  was  bad  at  candle  light. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  the  plot  very- 
soon  became  the  object  of  general'terror.    By  the 
suggestions  of  the  treasurer  Danby,  who  stood  in 
opposition  to  the  French  and  catholic  interest  at 
court,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  arresting  Colefnan, 
and  seizing  his  papers.     Coleman,  in  the  year  l674- 
75,  and  part  of  1676,  had  been  engaged  in  a  corres-" 
pondence    with  iather  la  Chaise,  with  the  pope*s 
nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  with  other  catholics  abroad; 
.  and  being  himself  a  fiery  saiiguine  zealot,  the  expres- 
sions in  his  letters  often  betrayed  great  violence  and 
indiscretion.    In  particular,  he  said  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  father  la  Chaise,  "  We  have  here  a  mighty 
work  upon  our  hands,  no  less  than  the  conver- 
^  sion  of  three  kingdoms,  and  by  that,  perhaps,  the 
utter  subduing  of  a  pestilent  heresy,  which  has  a 
**  Ipng  time  domineered  over  a  great  part  of  this 
^'  northern  world.    There  were  never  such  hopes 
*^  of  success  since  the  days  of  the  queen  Mary,  as 
^^  now  in  our  days.     God  as  given  us  a  prince, 
*'  (meaning  the  diike  of  York)  who  is  become,  may 
^^  I  say,  a  miracle,  zealous  of  being  the  author  and 
*'  instrument  of  so  glorious  a  work ;  but  the  oppo- 
^*  sition  we  are  sure  to  meet  with,  is  also  like  to 
'^  be  great ;  so  that  it  imports  us  to  get  all  the  aid 
"  and  assistance  we  can.*' 

In  another  letter  Coleman  said,  "  The  king  him- 
*^  self  is  always  inclined  to  favour  the  catholics, 
♦'  when  he  may  do  it  without  hazard— money  can- 
^^  not  fail  of  persuading  him  to  any  thing ;  it  has 
'<  such  an  absolute  power  over  him  that  he  cannot 
^*  resist  it.  Logic  built  upon  money  has,  in  our 
*'  court,  more  powerful  charms  than  any  ,other  sort 
f <  of  ^gumeiit,"  ^  For  the$e  reasons,  he  proposed  to 
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bithtr  h  Chaise^  tkat  the  French  king  should  remk 
the  sum  of  three  huadr td  thouftand  pounds,  oa  Con- 
xion that  the  parHament  be  dissolved,  a  measupe 
to  which,  he  affirmed,  the  king  was  of  himself  suf- 
ficiently iaclined,  were  it  not  for  his  hopes  of  ob- 
Uhiing  money  from  that  assembly. 

When  these  letters  w^ere  known,  they  increased 
the  panic  with  which  the  nation  was  already  seized. 
Qate^s  plot,  and  Colemai^'s,  though  foremost  to  k 
by  an  interval  of  more  than  two  years,  were  unS* 
versaUy  confoiuuled  together,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  lutter  being  unquestionable,  secured  the  beli^ 
qf  thi^  former ;  and  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  the 
magistrate,  who  had  taken  Oates's  evid^ice,  occur- 
ring at  this  juncture,  kft  no  farther  doubts  of  the 
veracity  of  Gates,  nor  of  the  horrible  designs  as< 
i:ribed  to  the  catholics.  The  marks  of  strangling 
W^e  thought  to  appear  about  Godfrey's  neck,  and 
wn\^  contusions  on  his  breast ;  his  own  sword  v^as 
stid^ing  in  th§  foody,  but  as  no  considerable  quan- 
tity of  blood  ensued  on  drawing  it,  it  was  concluded 
that  it  had  been  thrust  in  after  his  death,  and  that 
he  bad  not  killed  himself.  His  corpse  was  carried 
into  the  cky ,  attended  by  crowds  of  people ;  it  was 
publicly  expposed  in  the  streets,  and  vi^wed  by  all 
ranks  ^f  men.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
king,  offering  a  pardon  and  a  reward  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  any  one  who  should  discover  the 
authors  of  Godfrey's  ass^simition.  It  was  not  long 
before  such  encouragement  brought  forth  new  wit- 
nesses ;  the  most  remarkable,  by  his  declarations, 
was  William  Bedloe,  a  man,  if  possible,  more  infa- 
mous than  Gates.  He  was  of  a  very  low  birth,  had 
travdled  over  many  parts  of  Europe  under  borrowed 
names,  frequently  passing  himself  for  a  man  of 
quality,  and  had  been  noted  for  several  cheats,  and 
even  thefts. 
'    Whe^i  Bedloe  appeared  before  the  council,  hQ 
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gave  intefiigeiice  of  Godfrey's  mjorder  only,  .wiiichy 
}ie  said,  had  been  perpetrated  in  Someffset-hoiase, 
ndbere  the  qxieen  Uv^d,  by  papists,  some  of  them 
servants  in  her  famBy ;  he  utterly  denied  that  he 
had  any  acquaintance  with  O^tes,  as  weH  as  any 
knowledge  ^tthe  plot.  Next  day,  when  exainiped 
again,  he  beliioiight  himself  better,  and  gave  a  fuJi 
account  of  the  plot,  which  he  made  to  tally  as  n^uch 
as  he  could  with  the  narrative  of  Oates,  which  had 
been  published,  aad  added  some  other  drcumstaoces 
still  more  tremendous.  He  said,  "  That  ten  fhou- 
^^  sand  men  were  to  be  landed  from  Handers  in  Bur- 
^^  lington«l:iay9  and  immediately  to  seize  Hull  i;  that 
"  Jersey  and  Guernsey  were  to  be  surprised  by 
**  forces  from  Brest,  and  that  a  French  fleet  was, 
^*  aU  last  summer  hovering  in  the  Channel  for  that 
*^  purpose ;  that  the  lords  Powis  and  Peters  were  to 
?^  form  an  army  in  Radnorshire,  to  be  joined  by 
^  another  army,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  or 
thirty  thousand  reli^ous  men  and  pilgrims,  who 
were  to  land  at  MUfor d  Haven  from  St.  Jago,  in 
^  Spain ;  that  there  wereforty  thousand  men  ready  in 
^  London,  besides  those  who  would,  on  the  alarm, 
*'  be  posted  at  every  alehouse  door,  in  order  to  kill 
^.^  the  soldiers  as  they  came  out  of  >their  quarters  ; 
^^  that  lord  Sta|Sbrd,  Coleman,  and  father  Ireland 
^^  had  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  att 
^^  these  armaments ;  that  he  himself  was  to  receive 
f^  four  thousand  pounds,  as  one  that  could  murder 
<^  a  man,  as  also  a  commission  from  lord  Bellasis, 
^^  and  a  benediction  from  the  pope  ;  that  the  king 
^  was  to  be  assassinated ;  all  the  protestants  massa- 
^'  cred  who  would  Jiot  seriously  be  converted."  In 
a  subsequent  examination  before  the  commonS) 
Bedloe  added,  that  the  lords  Carrington  and  Bru- 
denel  were  also  in  the  conspiracy  for  raising  men 
^nd  money  against  the  government.  These  aban# 
4oned  men,  farther  encouraged  by  the  inci:;ease  of 
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the  general  frenzy^  were  now  so  audacious  as  ta 
affirm,  contrary  to  all  their  former  declarations^ 
that  the  queen  herself  had  entered  into  the  design 
against  the  life  of  her  husband. 

Such  were  the  principal  circumstances  and  the 
only  proofs  of  that  imaginary  conspiracy  so  long 
called  the  horrid  popish  plot,  in  which,  as  says  Mr. 
Fox,  "  Witnesses  of  such  a  character,  as  not  to  de- 
^<  serve  credit  in  the  most  trifling  cause,  upon  the 
^  most  immaterial  facts,  gave  evidence  so  incredi* 

ble,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  so  impossible  to 

be  true,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  believed 
**  if  it  had  come  from  the  mouth  of  Cato;  and 
**  upon  such  evidence,  were  innocent  men,  (in  great 
"  numbers)  condemned  to  death  and  executed;** 
and  many  members  of  the  house  of  peers  confined 
to  prison.  Horrid  indeed  was  that  plot,  not  only 
in  this  respect,  but  as  one  of  the  most  shocking  and 
deplorable  instances  of  the  degree  of  stupidity  and 
frantic  madness  to  which  the  poor  human  species 
may  be  carried  by  the  violence  of  those  passions, 
prejudices,  panics,  &c.  &c.  which  too  ofteji  degrade 
the  man  beneath  the  brute  creation,  never  disgraced 
by  such  shameful  transactions.  "  Prosecutors,'* 
(continues  Mr.  Fox,)  "  whether  attorneys  and  soli- 
••  citors-general,  or  managers  of  impeachment,  act- 
*^  ed  with  the  iFury  which  in  such  circumstances 
**  might  be  expected;  juries  partook  naturally 
^  enough  of  the  national  ferment ;  and  judges, 
''  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  them  against  such 
**  impressions,  were  scandalously  active  in  confirm- 
*'  ing  them  in  their  prejudices,  and  inflaming  their 
**  passions."  (History  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  James  II,  introductory  chapter.) 

The  king,  though  far  from  being  an  affectionate 
husband^  did  not  hesitate  to  protect  his  injured  con- 
sort against  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  nation ; 
•'  They  think,"  said  he,  "  that  1  have  a  mind  to  a 
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^'  new  wife,  but  for  9II  that^  I  will  not  see  an  inno« 

'*  cent  woman  abused." 

During  this  general  delirium,  which  lasted  near- 
ly one  year,  the  parliament  passed  a  bill  enacting 
that  a  regular  militia  should  be  kept  in  arms  during 
six  weeks  of  the  year.  Charles  refused  his  assent  to 
the  bill,  and  declared  that  he  wo^ld  not,  were  it  for 
half  an  hour,  part  so  far  with  the  power  of  the 
sword.  The  commons  were  so  dissatisfied  with 
this  negative,  that  they  immediately  voted  that  all 
the  new  levied  forces  should  be  disbanded.  They 
passed  a  bill  grantJhg  money  for  that  purpose,  and 
besides  appropriating  the  money  by  the  strictest 
clauses,  they  ordered  it  to  be  paid,  not  into  the  ex- 
chequer,  but  into  the  chamber  of  London.  The 
lords  demurred  with  regard  to  so  extraordinary  a. 
clause  and  by  that  means  the  act  remsdned  in  sus« 
pense. 

At  this  same  period,  Montague,  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  who.  had  been  ambassador  at 
Paris,  basely  presented  to  the  house  a  letter  from 
the  treasurer  Danby,  which,  among  other  particu- 
lars, alluding  to  the  negociations  at  Nimeguen,  con- 
tained these  words,  "  In  case  the  conditions  of 
peace  shall  be  accepted,  the  king  expects  to  have 
six  millions  of  livres  a-year  for  three  years,  from 
''  the  time  that  this  agreement  shall  be  signed  be- 
*'  tween  his  majesty  and  the  king  of  France,  because 
"  it  will  probably  be  two  or  three  years  before  the 
''  parliament  will  be  in  humour  to  give  him  any 
supplies  after  the  making  of  any  peace  with 
France;  and  the  anibassador  here  has  always 
agreed  to  that  sum,  but  not  for  so  long  a  time.'* 
Danby  was  so  unwilling  to  engage  in  this  negocia- 
tion,  that  the  king,  to  satisfy  hiai,  subjoined  these 
words  with  his  own  hand  ;  "  This  letter  is  wiitten 
"  bi/  my  order — C.  R^  It  was  no  sooner  read, 
than  the  commons  voted  an  impeachment  against 
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D^rfAy ;  but  tbe  charge  was  so  irregular,  that  the 
peers  refused  to  commit  him.  The  commons  in- 
sisted, and  a  great  contest  was  likely  to  arise,  when 
the  king  availed  himself  of  the  circumstance  to  pro- 
rogue, and  soon  after,  December  SOth,  to  dissolve 
that  long  parliament  which  had  sat  dtiring  the 
whole  course  of  this  reign,  one  year  excepted,  but 
wiiich  now  discovered  symptoms  of  the  most  re- 
fractory and  most  jealous  disposition. 

Ann.  I67&. 

The  kitog*s  necessities  did  not  allow  him  to  pro- 
tract, even  for  two  months,  the  assembling  of  a  new 
parliament ;  the  court  interest  was  vainly  displayed 
fa  the  elections  to  a  higher  degree  than  it  had  ever 
been.  Bteligion,  liberty,  properties,-  even  the  lives 
of  men,  were  now  supposed  to  be  at  stake ;  and 
ftO  security,  it  was  thought,  could  be  expected,  ex- 
cept from  a  vigilant  parliament.  '  All  the  most  vio- 
knt  members  of  the  former  were  selected,  and  new 
otitis  added  dF  the  same  temper.  The  pr^&byterians 
in  pai^titular,  signalized  their  inveterate  antipathy 
against,  popery,  by  their  activity  and  succ^s  in  the 
elections;  That  party,  it  is  said,  first  began  at  tliis 
time,  the  abuse  of  splitting  their  freehold^,  in  order 
to  pi*ocure  a  greater  number  of  electors. 

CharicS,  alarmed  at  the  threatening  storm,  desired 
the  duke  of  Tork  to  withdraw  beyond  sea,  that  no 
fefther  suspiciori  might  remain  of  the  influence  of 
jJopish  counsels.  The  duke  readily  complied,'  but 
first  required  an  order  for  that  purpose,  signed  by 
the  king,  lest  his  absenting  himself  should  be  con- 
strued into  a  proof  of  fear  or  of  guilt.  He  also  de- 
sired that  his  majesty  should  satisfy  him  as  well  as 
tlie  public  by  a  declaration  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth. 

James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  the  king's  natu- 
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rtil  spn  by  Lucy  Wake^^  and  born  about  t^n  yeiifS 
before  tbe  restoration.     A  distinguished  valour,  ai^ 
affiible  address,,  a  thoughtless  generosity,  a  graceful 
person,  conciliated  to  him  the  a£fections  of  the  peo^ 
pie.    He  rose  still  higher  in  their  favour,  in  pro>- 
portion  with  the  universal  hatred  which  the  duke  of 
York  had  incurred  by  his  attachment  to  the  catho»» 
lie   re)%ion«      But  Monmouth's  capacity   was  so 
mean,  that  notwithstanding  his  popularity,  &e  had 
]itever  been  dangerous,  had  he  not  implicitly  resid- 
ed himself  to  the  guidance  of  Shaftesbury,  who 
flatter^  him  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  t>o  the 
crown.    Thf  story  of  a  contract  of  marriage^  pafss^ 
ca  between  the  king  and  Monmou^th's  mother,  add 
secretly  kept  in  a  certain  black  box^  had  been  ii)dU0- 
triously  spread  abroad  and  greedily  received  by  the 
multitudes    Charles,  in  order  to  cnt  off  all  such  eil- 
pectations^  as  well  as  to  remove  his  brother's  appre- 
hensions,  denied  in  full  council  all  promise  of  mar- 
riage with  Monmouth's  mother,  and  declared  hiis 
iilsgitimacy.      The  duke  of  York,  gratified  in\  so 
reasonable  a  demand,  immediately  w^nt  over  t6 
JBrusiiels. 

The  king  opened  the  new  parliantetit  March  6th, 
and  the  refractory  humour  of  the  lower  house  ap- 
peared iii  their  first  step.  It  had  ever  been  usud 
m  the  election  of  the  speaker  t;o  consult  the  king's 
inclination^  and  even  the  long  parliament  in  1641, 
had  not  thought  prop^  to  depart  from  so  establish- 
ed a  custom.  In  1 566,  the  speaker  had  said  to 
queen  Elizabeth^  '^  That  without  her  aU&wance^  ffte 
^*  ekction  (f  the  house  xvas  of  no  signifkmce.*'  A 
fike  poaiticMQ  had  been  advanced  in  the  parliameht 
of  lbB2y  1593,  by  sir  Edward  Coke,  the  ipeak^f. 
Charles  now  desired  that  the  choice  should  fall  ofi 
sir  Thomas  Meres,  but  Seymour,  speaker  to  the  la$t 
parliament,  was  instantly  called  to  the  chair.  Th^ 
king.rejected  him^  and  ordered  the  commons  to 
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proceed  to  a  new  choice.  A  warm  contest  em^ed. 
By  way  of  compromise,  it  was  agreed  to  put  aside 
both  candidates.  The  new  choice  was  ratified  by 
the  king.  It  has  ever  since  been  understood  that 
the  choice  of  the  speaker  lies  in  the  hpuse,  but  that 
the  king  retains  the  power  of  rejecdng  any  person 
disagreeable  to  him. 

The  impeachment  of  Danby  was  immediately  re* 
versed ;  the  king  had  granted  him  a  pardon,  and 
in  order  to  screen  the  chancellor  from  any  attack, 
he  had  taken  the  great  seal  into  his  own  hands,  and 
had  himself  aiExed  it  to  the  parchment.  But  the 
commons  pretended  that  no  pardon  of  the  crown 
could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment  of  the 
house ;  nor  were  they  satisfied  with  the  king's  offer 
to  deprive  Danby  of  all  his  employments  and  banish 
him  from  the  court.  The  peers,  in  compliance 
with  the  pretensions  of  the  lower  house,  ordered 
Danby  to  be  arrested,  and  he  was  soon  after  com- 
mitted close  prisoner  to  the  tower. 

Sir  William  Temple,  recalled  from  his  diploma-- 
tical  employments,  was  with  great  difficulty  pre^ 
vailed  on  by  his  majesty  to  be  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state ;  and  ih  accepting  this  situadon,  he  resolv- 
ed to  employ  to  the  public  service,  the  confidence 
with  which  his  master  honoured  him.  He  repre- 
sented to  the  king  that  as  the  jealousies  of  the. na- 
tion were  extreme,  some  new  and  extraordinary 
remedy  was  the  only  means  to  cure  the  evil ;  that 
to  refuse  or  yield  every  thing  to  the  parliament  in 
their  present  disposition,  was  equally  dangerous  to 
the  constitution  as  to  public  tranquillity  i  that  if 
the  king  would  introduce  into  his  counsels  such 
men  as  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  people,  his 
majesty,  under  the .  sanction  of  such  counsellors, 
might  be  enabled,  with  the  greatest  safety  to  refuse 
,all  unreasonable  demands,  and  that  the  heads  of 
the  popular  party  being  gratified  with  the  king^s 
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fitvour^  would  probably  abate  thiit  vidence  b^ 
which  they  endeavoured  at  present  to  oq^tivate  the 
multitude. 

The  king  readily  assented  to  these  judicious  rea4 
sonings ;  and  in  concert  with  l>mjde,  he  laid  the 
plan  of  a  new  privy  council^  without  whose  advice 
he  declared  himself  determined  for  the  future  to 
lake  no  measure  of  importance.  This  council  was 
to  con^t  of  thirty  members,  fifteen  of  whoni 
were  to  be  selected  among  the  present  chief  officers^ 
of  the  crown,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  adhere 
to  the  king,  and,  when  necessary,  oppose  the  exor«^ 
bitandes  of  faction.  The  other  fifteen  were  to  be 
composed  either  of  men  of  character  de|:ached  from 
(he  court,  or  of  those  who  possessed  chief  credit  in 
both  houses.  The  king  in  filling  up  th^§e  place? 
was  much  pleased  to  find  that  his  new  counsellors, 
in  land  and  offices,  possessed  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year,  a  sum  near- 
ly equal  to  the  whole  property  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, against  whose  violence  this  neVi-  council  was 
intended  as  a  barrier  to  the  throne. 

This  experiment  seemed  at  first  to.  give  sdme 
satisfaction  to  the  public.  The  earls  of  Essex  and 
of  Sunderland,  viscount  Halifalc  and  Teipple,  form<^ 
ed  a  kind  of  cabinet  council^  from  which  all  affairs 
received  their  first  digestion.  Shaftesbury  was 
snade  president  of  the  council,  contrary  to  the  ad*, 
vice  of  Temple,,  who  foj^etold  the  conseiquence  of 
admitting  a  man  of  so  dangerous  a  character  into 
any  part  of  the  public  administration  ^  It  happened 
indeed,  that  Shaftesbury,  finding  he  possessed  only 
the  appearance  of  coUrt-favour^  resolved  still  to  ad- 
here to  the  popular  party.  The  commons,  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  this  new  council,  voted 
tmanimously,  "  That  the  duke  of  York  being  a  pa.« 
^  pist^  the  hopes  of  his  coming  to  the  crown  had 
^  given  the  highest  countenance  to  the  present  con^. 

VOL.  in.  c  c 
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•*  spiracies  of  the  papists  against  the  king  and  th^ 
**  protestant  religion/'  It  was  expected  that  a 
bill  for  excluding  him  the  throne  would  be  soon 
brought  in. 

To  prevent  this  bold  meastrre^  the  king  proposecf 
to  the  parHatnent  some  -limitations  which  he  intro- 
duced by  the  following  gradous  expressions.  "  To 
*'  shew  you  that  while  you  are  doing  your  parts^ 
^  my  thoughts  have  not  been  misemployed,  but 
"  that  It  is  my  constant  care  to  do  every  thing 
•'that  may  preserve  your  religion,  and  secure  it 
^  for  the  future  in  all  events ;  1  have  commatided 
**  my  lord  Chancellor  to  mention  several  particu- 
^  lars,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  an  evidence  that  in  all 
*'*  things  which  concern  the  public  security,  I  shall 
^-  not  follow  your  zeal,  but  lead  it.'* 

The  projected  limitations  were  a  method  by 
which  the  nation  on  every  new  reign  could  be  in- 
sured  df  having  a  parliament,  whkh  the  J^ftg 
should  not  for  a  certain  time  have  it  in  his  power 
to  dissolve.  In  case  of  a  catholic  successor,  he  was 
to  forfeit  the  right  of  conferring  any  ecclesiastical 
preferments.  No  membferof  the  privy  council,  no 
j^idgeof  the  common  law,  -dr  in  chancery,  was  to 
be  put  in  or  displaced;  btrt«  by  consent  of  parliafm^nt ; 
and  the  same  precaution  was  extended  to  the  mili- 
tary part  of  government,  to  the  lord-»lieutenants 
and  deputy  lieut?eniants  of  the  counties,  an4  to  all 
officers  of  the  navy.  The  chancellor  of  himself 
added,  that  if  any  thing  ■  else  should  occur  to  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  which  might  farther  secure 
religion  and  liberty  against  a  catholic  sucdessor, 
without  defeating  the  right  of  succession  itscif^  hi* 
majesty  would  readily  consent,  to  it. 

When  these  restrictions  were  laid  before*  the  ^oun-* 
cil,  Shaftesbury  argued  against  them  as  being  in- 
sufficient, and  pretended,  that  nothing  but  the  totd 
exclusion  of  the  duke  could  give  security  to  th6 
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kingdom.  Tempfe,  on  the  otKetJ  hand,  thought 
that  the  restraints  were  such,  as  even  to  subvert  the 
constitution;  and  that  shackles  put  on  a  catholic 
successor,  would  not  afterwards  be  easily  cast  off  by 
a  protestant.  ^  •  -^     -  ; . 

•  Shaftesbury's  opinion  was  entirely  adopted  by 
the  commons,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  dUke  from  the  cr6wh.  It  was 
there  declared?  that  the  sovereignty  updn  the  king's 
death  or  resignation  should  devolve  to  the  person 
next  in  succession  after  the  duke;  that  all  acts  <rf 
royalty,  which  that  prince  should  afterwards  per* 
form,  should  not  only  be  void  but  be  deeiAed  trea- 
son ;  that  if  he  so  much  as  entered  the  kingdbiris  . 
of  England  or  Ireland,  he  should  be  deemed  'guilty 
of  the  same  offence;  and  that  all  who  supported 
his  title  should  be  punished  as  rebels  and  traitors. 
This  bill  of  banishment^  as  well  as  exclusion,  passed 
the  lower  house  by  a  majority  of  seventy-nine  ;  but 
it  was  lost  in  the  house  df  peers. 

The  last  parliament  had  exclaimed- much  against 
the  bribery  and  corruption  of  the  members ;  the 
same  reproach  was  renewed  in  this  session  by  the 
popular  party.  An  inquiry  was  made  into  this  com- 
plaint. Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  paymaster,  confessed 
to  the  house,  that  nine  members  received  pension^ 
to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  after  a  rigorous  enquiry  by  ii  secret 
committee,  eight  more  pensioners  were  discovered. 
A  sum  of  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  had 
been  also  occasionally  given  or  lent  to  others.  The 
commons  at  this  time  were  so  jealous  of  the  crown, 
that  they  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  twice  read, 
excluding  from  the  lower  house  all  who  possessed 
amy  lucrative  office.  The  commons  voted  also  the 
standing  army  arid  the  king's  guards  to  be  illegal 
tod  incompatible  with  the  full  security  of  liberty, 
and  of  a  limited  constitution. 

c  c  2 
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Arbitrtty  itnpri^onments  more  or  less,  frequently 
used  in  all  other  governments  of  Europe,  and  even 
in  limited  monarchies,  are  unquestionably  acts  of 
despotism ;  therefore,  no  country,  where  such  acts 
can  take  place,  is  entitled  to  boast  of  civil  liber- 
ty in  its  full  extent,  such  as  it  is  enjpyed  in  Eng- 
land, since  the  glorious  act  of  habeas  corpus^  whick 
passed  this  session.  The  great  charter  had  laid  the 
£rst  stone  of  this  solid  basis  of  liberty;  the  bill  of 
rights  had  extended  and  strengthened  it,  but  some 
provisions  were  still  wanting  to  render  it  complete, 
and  prevent  all  evasions  or  delays  whatsoever,  and 
the  act  of  haheas  corpus  answered  these  purposes, 
fiy  this  act,  it  was  prohibited  to  send  any  one  to  a 
prison  beyond  the  sea.  No  judge,  under  severe 
penalties,  must  refuse  any  prisoner  a  writ  of  Jiabeas 
oorptis^  by  which  the  gaoler  was  directed  to  produce 
in  court  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  certify 
the  cause  of  his  detainer  and  imprisonment,  ii 
the  gaol  lie  within  twenty  miles  of  the  judge,  the 
writ  must  be  obeyed  in  three  days,  and  so  pro- 
portionably  for  greater  distance^;  every  prisoner 
must  be  indicted  the  first  term  after  his  commit- 
ment, and  brought  to  trial  in  the  subsequent  term  ; 
and  no  man  after  being  enlarged  by  order  of  court, 
can  be  re-committed  for  the  same  offence. 

Notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  this  law  for  the 
protection  of  liberty  in  a  mixed  monarchy,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  are  some  particular  cases  in 
which  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  strict  execution  of  this  law,  the  full  security  and 
regular  police  of  a  state,  especially  the  police  of 
great  citii^.  There  occur  likewise  extraordinary 
circumstances  which  render  some  discretionary 
power  in  the  crown  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sup* 
port  and  security  of  government ;  but  the  vigi- 
lance of  parliament  and  the  responsibility  of  public 
functionaries,  reduce  t;he3e  cases  to  unavoidable  e:jt;-. 
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captions,  rather  lending  to  confirm  than  to  weaken 
the  common  rule,     A  prime  minister  in  France 
being  one  day  in  his  private  cabinet, .  engaged  in  a 
conversation  upon  business  with  a  gentleman,  was 
obliged  for  two  or  three  minutes  to  go  into  the  next 
room  ;  on  his  coming  back,  he  found  that  he  had 
inadvertently  left  open  on  his  bureau,  close  to  which 
the  gentleman  was  sitting,  a  private  instruction  on 
a  most  important  affair  of   state,  the  success  of 
which  depended  entirely  upon  secrecy.     Sensible  of 
the  imprudence  he  had  committed,  and  of  the  dan»» 
gerous  consequences  that  might  attend  it,  he  resum- 
ed the  conversation  as  if  he  thought  of  nothing 
else ;    but  in  the  mean  time  he    wrote  and  sent 
word  to  his  secretary,  ordering  him  to  have  the 
gentleman  arrested  as  soon  as  he  went  out,  and 
confined  to  la  Bastille,     Orders  were  also  immedi- 
ately sent  to  the  governor  of  the  castle  not  to  allow 
him  to  speak  to  any  body,  but  to  treat  him  very 
civilly,  and  give  him  all  the  comforts  he  could  wish 
for,  as  well  as  the  assurances  that  his  confinement, 
should  be  of  a  short  duration,  and  would  by  no 
means  injure  his  character.    A  few  weeks  after,  he 
was  released  and  sent  for  by  the  prime  minister, 
who  after  many  apologies  and  excuses  for  his  im- 
prisonment, frankly  informed  him  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  rendered  it  necessary.     The  gen** 
tleman  was  so  satisfied  with  the  apologies  and  cares- 
ses of  the  prime  minister,  that  he  had  the  candour 
to  confess  that,  had  he  been  in  the  same  situation  as 
his  excellence,  he  would  have  acted  the  same.     An 
English  minister  would  have  been  oWiged  to  sue 
for  an  indemnity  to  cover  such  an  infraction  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act ;  but  as  it  evidently  derived  ex 
necessitate  rei,  from  the  necessity  of  the  thing, 
which  supersedes  all  law,  the  indemnity  act  would 
most  probably  have  passed  without  a  division. 
The  passing  of  the   habeas  corpus  act  did  not 
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soften  the  commons  into  compliance  withhis  majesty's 
pecuniary  demands ;  they,  on  the  contrary,  chiefly 
^  trusted  to  his  distresses  for  passing  the  exclusion 
bil).  The  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Danby  wa^ 
also  carried  on  -with  redoubled  v^our.  The  lords 
appointed  a  day  to  examine  the  question,  and  agreed 
to  hear  counsel  on  both  sides ;  but  the  commons 
declining  to  submit  their  pretensions  to  any  discus- 
sion or  inquiry,  voted  that  whoever  should  presume 
without  their  leave  to  maintain  before  the  house  of 
peers  the  validity  of  the  pardon  granted  to  Danby, 
should  be  accounted  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of 
the  English  commons.  They  demanded  also  that 
the  bishops  whom  they  knew  to  be  devoted  to  the 
court  should  be  removed,  as  having  no  more  right 
to  vote  in  the  debate  on  the  earl's  pardon  than  ia 
the  impeachrnenc  itself.  The  house  of  lords  de- 
cided, however,  that  the  bishops  should  be  admitted 
♦o  vote  when  the  validity  of  tJie  pardon  was  ex- 
amined ;  and  as  the  commons  obstinately  insiste4 
on  their  demand,  the  king,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  alarmed  at  the  intelligence  that  the  commons 
were  preparing  an  inflammatory,  remonstrance  on 
the  favourite  topics  of  popish  plot  and  popery, 
hastened  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  without  con- 
sulting his  nqw  council,  by  whose  advice  he  had 
promised  to  regulate  his  whole  conduct ;  and  writs 
were  issued  for  a  new  parliament.  The  malcontents 
Riding  all  their  projects  completely  disappointed  by 
this  vigorous  measure,  were  extremely  enraged 
at  it.  Shaftesbury  publicly  threatened  that  he> 
would  have  the  head  of  whoever  had  advised  it. 

The  great  discontents  in  England  drew  the  atten*. 
tion  of  the  covenanter^  in  Scotland,  and  an  incident 
hajipened  which  brought  on  aij  insurrection  in  thijt 
jcountry.  A  set  of  these  fanatics  had  way-laid  witp 
an  intention  to  kill  Carmichael,  an  officer  of  the 
iirchbishop,  \s(ho  had  rendered.  hipiSQlf  pbnoxipus. 
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by  his  active  severity  against  the  coiiventiclc^ 
While  looking  out  for  their  victim,  they  -saw  the 
archbishop's  coach  pass  by,  and  they  inoinediately 
interpreted  this  incident  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
secret  purpose  of  Providence  against  him,  paartici^- 
larly  vk^hen  they  observed  that  almost  all  hi^eryants 
Mfere  absent.  Without  farther  deliberation^  they 
fell  upon  hin),  drs^ged  h^n  from  his  co^ch,  tore  hinfi 
from  the  arms  of  his  daughter,  who  .  in^erposecl 
with .  cries  and  tears,  ^nd  piercing  hi«n  jwith  re^ 
doubled  wounds,  left  him  4ead  on  the  spDt^  and  imp- 
mediately  dispersed  thetnsdves. 

This  atrocious  deed  was  imputed  to  tlie  generaU- 
'  ty.  of  the  covenanters ;  a  more  violent  petsecutipn 
was  commenced  against  them.  On  finding  that 
they  were;  unwarily  involved  in  such  deep  guilty 
they  resolved  to  persevere,  and  to  seek  from  their 
valour  and  fortune,  for  that  indemnity  which  the 
severity  of  the  government  left  them  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  in  any  other  way.  They  pushed  on  to 
Qlasgow,  noade  themselves  masters  of  that  city,  dis- 
possessed the  established  clergy,  and  issued  procla- 
mations, in  which,  they  declared  that  they  fought 
against  the  king's  supremacy,  against  pqpery  and 
prelacy,  and  against  a  popish  successor.  Monmoiith 
was  sent  against  them  with  a  smill  body  of  En^ 
lish  cavalry,  the  Scottish  guards  and  some  regiments 
of  militia.  He  found  the  enemy,  posted  near 
Bothwell  castle,  between  Hamilton  and  Glasgow. 
Their  numbers  never  ex;ceeded  eight  thousand,  and 
they  were  without  officers  of  experience  or  judg- 
ment. They  were  easily  routed;  about  sevea 
hundred  fell  in  the  pursuit,  and  twelve  hundred 
were  taken  prisoners.  Monmouth,  who  had  mar*' 
ried  a  Scottish  lady,  treated  them  with  great  hui- 
manity.  But  Lauderdale,  though  his  influence  was 
declining  with  Charles,  still  retained  enough  to  ob- 
tain  that  the  act  of  indemnity  should  be  worded 
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in  such  a  manner  as  rather  to  protect  himself  an4 
his  associates  than  the  unhappy  covenanters.  ^ 

The  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  parliament^ 
the  fimatidsm  and  discontents  of  the  people  increase* 
ed  t6  such  a  degree,  that  public  affidrs  assumed  the 
same  threatening  aspect,  which   in  the  reign   of 
Charles  L  had  been  the  immedbte  forerunner  of 
the  rebellion.    Charles,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
forming,  without  any  loss  of  time,  a  considerable 
party  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  throne,  began 
to  court  the  old  cavaliers,  and  to  promise  them  fiill 
compensation  for  that  neglect  of  which  they  had 
hitherto  complained     They  were  determined  to 
fly  to  the  defence  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  royal  family.    The  project  qpenly  ad- 
vanced of  excluding  the  duke  of  York»  appeared  to 
them  a  dangerous  innovation,  and  the  design  of  ad* 
vandng  Monmouth,  made  them  apprehensive  lest 
.  the  inconveniencies  of  a  disputed  succession  should 
be  propogated  to  all  posterity.    Charles  derived  no 
less  support  from  the  confederacy  which  he  had  at 
this  time  the  address  to  form  with  the  church  oC 
England.      He  represented  to  the  ecclesiastics  the 
great  number  of  jHresbyterians  and  other  sectaries 
who  had  entered  into  the  popular  party ;  the  en- 
couragement and  favour  which  they  had  met  with ; 
and  he  made  the  estah&hed  clergy  and  their  adhe- 
rents, apprehend  that  the  old  scheme  for  the  abo- 
lition or  prelacy  as  well  as  monarchy  ^was  revived. 
Had  not  the  king  still  retained  the  prerogative  of 
dissO]\^kig  the  parliament,  there  was  indeed  reason 
to  appi^end  the  renewal  of  all  the  violences  which 
had  ushered  in  the  last  commotions,    Ther^  was, 
however,  both  in  the  spirit  of  the  parties  and  in 
the  genius  of  the  prince  a  material  difier^ice,  by 
means  of  which,  Charles  was  enabled  at  last,  though 
with  the  imminent  peril  of  liberty,  to  avert  all  the 
Symptoms  of  civil  war» 
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The  Idng,  though  not  endowed  with  the  virtues 
of  his  father^  was  happy  in  a  more  amiable  man- 
ner and  more  popular  address.  Far  from  being 
distant,  stately,  or  reserved,  he  had  not  a  grain  of 
pride  or  vanity  in  his  whole  composition,  but  was 
the  most  afiable,  best-bred  man  alive.  He  treated 
his  subjects  like  noblemen,  like  gentlemen,  like  free* 
men.  His  whole  behaviour  was  so  engaging,  that 
he  won  upon  the  hearts,  even  while  he  lost  the  good 
opinion  of  his  subjects.  Their  general  affection  for 
him  appeared  signally  about  this  time.  He  fell  sick 
at  Windsor,  and  had  two  or  three  fits  of  a  fever, 
so  violent,  that  bis  life  was  thought  in  danger^ 
A  general  consternation  seized  all  ranks  of  men, 
and  was  increased  by  the  apprehensions  entertained 
of  his  successor.  The  malcontents,  it  was  feared, 
would  proceed  to  extremities  and  immediately  kin* 
die  a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  York 
was  secretly  sent  for,  but  when  he  arrived  he  found 
his  brother  out  of  danger.  His  journey,  however, 
was  attended  with  important  consequences.  He 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  deprive  of  his  command 
in  the  army,  and  to  send  beyond  sea,  Monmouth, 
whose  projects  were  now  known  and  avowed^  He 
himself  returned  to  Brussels  but  made  a  short  stay 
in  that  place.  He  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  Scot* 
land,  under  pretence  still  of  quieting  the  apprehen-r 
sions  of  the  English,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  of 
securing  that  kingdom. 

Essex,  Halifax,  and  Temple,  withdrew  in  disgust 
at  this  time  from  administration,  and  the  king  be* 
stowed  his  confidence  on  Sunderland,  GodolpMn, 
and  Hyde,  who  succeeded  Essex  in  the  treasury.  In 
the  mean  time  he  determined  to  prorogue  the  new 
•parliament,  as  it  was  known  that  the  elections  had 
gone  mostly  in  favour  of  the  popular  party.  He 
took  this  step  entirely  of  himself  without  the  ad- 
vice of  any  of  his  counselors  whom  he  only  inform* 
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ed  of  hiff  resolution*  Many  of  them  disgusted  at 
this  want  of  confidence,  threw  up  their  offices  about 
this  time,  particularly  lord  Russel,  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  nation.  His  intentions  were  ever  esteem- 
ed upright,  and  being  heir  to  the  greatest  fortune 
^  the  kingdom,  a^  well  as  void  of  ambitkm,  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  nothing  but  the  last 
necessity  could  ever  engage  him  in  any  desperate 
measure/  Shciftesbury  was  removed  by  the  king 
from  the  office  of  president  of  the  council,  and  the 
earl  of  Radnor,  a  man  who  possessed  whimsical 
talents  and  virtues,  was  substituted  in  his  place. 

The  favour  and  countenance  of  parliament,  a$ 
well  as  the  credulity  of  the  nation,  hid  so  much  en^ 
couraged  all  rumours  of  plots,  and  every  necessi* 
tous  villaiifi  was  so  much  incited  by  the  success  of 
Oates  and  Bedloe,  that  on^  Dangerfield  undertook 
by  the  same  way  to  become  a  person  of  like  conse- 
quence*    The  fellow  had  been  burned  in  the  hand 
.for  cjrinKes,   transported,    whipped,    pilloried  four 
'times,  fined  for  cheats,  outlawed  for  felony,  convict- 
ed of  false,  coining,  &c-  &c.    Such  was  the  contriver 
erf  the  new  pretended  conspiracy  called  the  meal-tub 
plot,  i'rpm  the  place  where  some  papers  relating  to 
it  were^  found.     It  appears,  that  under  pretence  of 
betrjiying  the  conspiracies  of  thq  presbylerians,  Dan- 
[evfield  had  been  countenanced  by  the  catholics,  and 
id  even  been  admitted  to  the  king's  and  the  duke's 
presence ;  while  under  pretence  of  reyealing  new 
popish  plots^  he  had  obtained  access  to  Sl^ftesbury, 
and  some  of  the  popujar  leaders.    Which  side  he 
intended  to  cheat,  is  uncertain,  but  as  he  found  that 
the  general  credulity  was  more  open  to  apopish  than 
to  a  presbyterian  plot,  he  resolved  to  comply  with 
the  prevailing  humour,  and  though  no  weight  could* 
be  laid  on  his  teiitimony,  he  succeeded  in  raising 
great  clamours. . 
.   The, duke  of  Monmouth  comes  over.withoul 
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leave,  and  makes  a  triumphant  procession  throu^ 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  extremely  admired  an|l 
<:aressed  by  the  people. 

Ann.  1680. 

> 

Seventeen  peers  present  a  petition,  earnestly  in- 
sisting on  a  session  of  parlis^ment ;  the  example  wa$ 
soon  imitated  by  many  corporations,  and  petitioqs 
came  firpm  all  parts  to  t&e  s^rae  purpose. 

Tumultuous  petitioning  had  been  one  of  the 
powerful  means  by  which  the  malcontents  had  at- 
tacked the  thrpne  under  Charles  I.  and  as  th^  king 
found  no  law  by  which .  he  could  punish  those  im- 
portunate and  dangerous  solicitations,  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  encounter  them  by  popular  applications  of  a 
contrary  tende;iQy.  Addresses  were  framed  accqrd- 
uigly»  cpntaijilng  expressions  of  ^  the  highest  regard 
to  his  majesty,  the  most  entire  .  acquiescence  in  his 
wisdom,  the  most  dutiful  submission  to  his  pre- 
rogative, and  the  deepest  abhorraicc  of  those  who 
endeavored  to  encroach  upon  it^  by  prescribing  to 
Jiim  any  time  for  assembling  the  parliament.  Thus 
the  nation  was  divided  into  two  distinct  parties 
%he  petitioners  and  the  abhorfers.  Besides  these  ap- 
pellatioi^s,  which  were  soon  forgotten,  this  year  ^ 
remarkable  for  the  well  known  epithets  of  whig  and 
tory,  the  Utter  of  which  was.  given  to  the  royalists^ 
and  the  former  to  the  popular  party.  The  royaHsts, 
or  the  court  party,  reproached  their  antagonists 
with  their  affinity  to  the  fanatical  conventiclers  of 
Scotland^  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  whigs, 
while  the  popular  party  found  a  resemblance  between 
the  courtiers  and  the  popish  banditti  in  Ireland,  tp 
whom  the  appellation  of  tory  was  affixed.  Thus 
these  two  foolish  word^  cam^  into  public  and  gene- 
ral use,  and  have .  continued  ever  since  to  be  so^ 
though  wjith  a  very  di^fierent  meanmg }  they  w^ere  ^t 
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first,  terms  of  reproach  and  insult  between  two  vio- 
fent  irritated  factions  abhorring  one  another.  But 
when  the  constitution  improved  and  strengthened 
amidst  all  these  struggles,  arose  triumphant  above 
all  factions,  and  became  the  rallying  point  of  every 
p^rty,  it  almost  melted  them  all  into  a  single  one. 
Then  all  ra^g  passions  gradually  subsided;  the 
moderate  tories  and  the  moderate  whigs  found 
themselves  guided  by  the  same  principles,  opinions, 
and  sentiments,  both  equally  attached  to  the  con- 
stitution, and,  consequently  to  the  king,  to  his 
legal  prerogatives,  and  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
All  political  exaggerations  on  both  sides  became  ri- 
diculous, or  were  pitied  as  fits  of  madness.  Hiere 
is  still,  however,  and  there  ever  must  be,  an  oppo- 
sition party  in  the  parliament,  as  the  only  means  to 
maintain  the  full  confidence  and  submission  of  the 
nation  to  the  decisions  of  these  assemblies;  but 
there  is  no  less  loyalty  among  the  members  of  the 
opposition,  or  rather  the  antagonists  of  the  ministers, 
though  they  style  themselves  wkigs^  than  among 
their  opponents  though  they  are  called  fortes. 

The  king,  to  reconcile  the  people  with  his  go* 
vernment,  affected  great  zeal  against  popery;  he 
even  allowed  several  catholic  priests  to  be  put  to 
death,  for  no  other  ofience  than  their  having  ri- 
ceivfed  orders  in  the  Romish  church.  With  the  same 
views  Charles  concluded  an  alliance  with  Spain, 
and  made  such  friendly  offers  to  Holland ;  but  with 
which  the  Dutch,  terrified  with  the  great  power  of 
France,  and  expecting  little  resources  from  a  coun* 
try  so  distracted  as  England,  decUned  acceptance. 

The  earl  of  Castelmaine,  husband  to  the  duchess 
of  Cleveland,  is  acquitted,  though  accused  by  Gates 
and  Danger  field  of  an  intention  to  assassinate  the 
king.  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  against  whom  a 
f^milar  accusation  'was  preferred  by  two  ser* 
yants  whom  he  had  dismissed  for  dishonesty,  r^ 


-eeives  a  like  vercBct.  These  trials  weile  as  many 
blows  to  the  popish  plot,  ^hich  no^  began  to 
stagger  in  the  ojnnion  of  all  nooderate  men.  .But, 
in  or<ler  still  to  keep  alive  the  zeal  agsdnst  popery, 
the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  appeared  in  Westnunster* 
hall,  attended  by  many  persons  of  distinction,  and 
|>resented  to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  reasons 
for  indicting  the  duke  of  York  as  a  popish  recusant. 
Vfh&x  the  jury  were  deliberating  on  this  extraor- 
dinary case,  the  chief  justice  sent  for  them  and  sud« 
4enly  dismissed  them.  Shaftesbury,  however,  ob- 
tained the  end  for  which  he  had  attempted  this  bold> 
measure ;  he  shewed  to  all  his  followers,  by  rach 
daring  conduct,  that  he  was  fully  determined  not 
to  desert  their  cause.  « 

A  new  parliament  was  assembled  October  21stf 
the  king,  in  his  speech,  repeatedly  insisted  on  the^ 
necessity  of  avoiding  all  domestic  dissensions,  and 
exhorted  both  houses  in  the  most  soothing  terms 
to  unite  themselves  firmly  in  the  same  views  and 
purposes.  "  Let  us  take  care,*'  said  he,  "  that  we 
do  not  gratify  our  enemies,  and  discourage  our 
friends,  by  any  unseasonable  disputes.  If  any 
^^  such  do  happen,  the  world  will  see  that  it  is  no 
^'  fault  of  mine ;  for  I  have  done  all  that  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  do  to  keep  you  in  peace  while 
I  live,  and  to  leave  you  so  when  1  die.''  He 
added,  that  provided  the  succession  were  preserved 
in  its  due  and  legal  course,  he  would  concur  in  any. 
^^)edient  for  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion. 
But  all  confidence  in  Charles's  promises  was  lost, 
and  Ms  mollifying  expressions  had  no  influence  on 
the  commons.  They  voted  that  it  was  the. un- 
doubted right  of  the  subject  to  petition  the  king 
fbr  the  calling  of  parliam^t.  They  f^Il  with  thj& 
utmost  violence  on  the  ablwrrerSj  and  expelled  sir 
ThoQgkas  Withers,  one  of  their  members,  who  had 
'b^en  guilty  of  this  oflfence.    To  turn  aside  the  sue* . 
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cession  of  the  duke  of  York  was  tl^eir  great  object  ; 
and  in  less  than  a  wedi  from  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  they  made  a  motion  for  bringing  in  the 
exclusion  bill,  with  two  additional  articles,  which 
shewed  still  an  incr€fase  of  animosity  in  the  com* 
mons.  The  bill  wa^  to  be  read  to  the  people  twice 
aryear  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  and 
every  one  who  should  support  the  duke's  title  was 
declared  incapable  of  receiving  a  pardon  but  by  an 
act  of  parliament. 

♦  The  debates  were  carried  on  with  great  violence 
on  both  sides,  but  in  the  house  of  commons  the  bilt 
passed,  by  a  great  majority.  In  the  house-  of  peers 
the  contest  was  violent.  Shaftesbury,  Sunderland, 
and  Esses  supported  the  bill.  Halifax,  Shaftesbury^s 
n^hew,  chiefly  conducted  the  debate  against  it,  and 
displayed  such  an  extent  of  capacity  and  doquence 
as  to  eclipse  entirely  his  unde.  The  king  was 
present  during  the  whole  debate,  which  lasted  till 
deven  at  night,  when  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a 
considerable  majority. 

The  commons,  extremely  displeased  at  this  disap- 
pointment, immediately  resumed  the  prosecution  of 
the  popish  plot.  The  impeachment  of  the  catholic 
lords  in  the  Tower  was  revived,  smd  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  the  old  and  infirm  viscount  Stafford 
the  first  victim.  Oates,  and  two  of  his  associates 
no  less  infamous  than  himself,  wer6  the  only  wit- 
nesses produced  against  the  prisoner,  and,  notwith*- 
standing  the  evident  falsehood,  the  contradictions, 
and  the  absurdities  of  their  testimony,  the  peers, 
after  a  solemn  trial  of  six  days,  gavie  sentence  against 
him  by  a  majority  of  twenty-four  voices.  Stafford 
now  prepared  himself  for  death  with  the  intrepidity 
which  became  his  station,  as  well  as  the  integrity 
and  eminent  virtue  which  had  marked  the  whole 
tourse  o  his  long  life.  When  going  to  execution 
he  called  for  a  cloak,-  to  defend  him  against  th^ 


ligoui:  of  the  season.  ^'  Pe^h^,**  said  he^  *^1  may 
*'  shake  with  cold,  but,  I  trust  in  -God,  not  for 
«  fear/''  '©rt'^the  scdflRjld' *lfe  dentitiued  wit?h  re- 
iterated pr(M?fest«tioriS  ^f  his^  iftnocence.  He  Hoped, 
he  said,  that  the  tiitife  was  iioi^  approaching,  when 
the  pf4sdntdelu^on  WciuM  be' dissipated ;.  and  when 
the  forc^'Ctf' truth,  though  late,  would  engage  the 
Mphole  world  tO'  mak^ '  reparation  to  his  injured 
hdnocin     >  ^i     '« 

•  The  popttlace,  who  had^  been  so  clamorous  against 
Steffordi»5ii8trBil,  were  now  melted  into  tears  at 
the  sight  of  that  fortitude  which  shone  forth  in 
each  fe»6u^*alid  accent '€#  fW^^  aged  noble.  Their 
profomd  iSeioB  wa^  onJf  i^teri'upted  by  sighs  and 
groans^  antd  by  th^'expreS*5i6tts  df  their  assent  to  his 
parotestatldlist^f  ifinocerice;  '  **'We  believe  ydu,  my, 
^^  lord;  GodlbldSs  you,  my  lord,'*  w^re  the  worcte 
5fi^h  wi^  -a  faltering  acsdenl:  flowed  froih  them. 
The  ««pcrfti0AferOhimself ^aVtook'  so  much  in  these 
feellri?^  artd  sytti^thy,  that  twice  he'fifted  up  the 
a^e'\;^tW  an  int^htion  to  sttnkfe  the  fatal  blow,  and 
as  joftea^'felt^his  Resolution  td  fitil  him  ;  a  deep  sigh 
\^as^  hn^rd  to  accbmpany  his  last  efforts.  This  exe- 
cdeionr  t^ndefd  gfSJf {further  to  increase  that  disbelief 
crf4lns^  f>o|^ish  *plirt?  *vrliich  began  now  to  prevail. 
-  'W\it  commons^  vote  -that  no  member  shall  accept 
any  opiate' without' the  leay^^of  the  house,  and  bring 
ina  bill  ltd  drdei*  anassodation,  such  as  that  which 
had'bee«  paeseli  under  the  'reign  of  Elizabeth,  for 
th^srfety  lolhis^-majesty^fe  person,  for  the  defence  of 
the  p^otestaht  rdlgiOn,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
proteStant  •subjects  against  all  invasions  and  oppo- 
sition '\vhatst>ever  j  and  fe)r  preventing  the  duke  of 
York,  or  any  papist,  from  succeeding  to  the  crown. 
As  thfe-  bill  met  with  great  opposition,  another  was 
passed,  for  easing  the  protestant  dissenters,  and  for 
repealing  the  persecuting  statute  of  the  35th  of 
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Elizabeth;  this biH was like^x^  carried  throu^ the 
house  of  peers. 

The  chief  justice^  Scro^  was  very  obnoxioos, 
prindpally  for  having  discharged  in  an  irreguhr 
manner  the  grand  jury,  when  an  accusation  of  recu* 
sancy  was  preferred  against  the  duke  of  York  by 
the  earl  of  Shaftesbury*  For  thb  crime  arddes  of 
impeachment  were  drawn  up  against  him,  as  also 
against  Jones  and  Weston,  two  of  the  judges,  who, 
in  some  speeches  from  the  bench,  had  gone  so  fu*  as 
to  give  to  many  of  the  first  reformers,  the  appdla^ 
tion  of  fanatics. 

Besides  insisting  still  on  the  eacdusion  of  the  duke 
of  Yoric,  the  commons  proceeded  to  bring  in  bills 
of  an  important,  and  some  of  them  of  aa  alanning 
nature ;  one  to  renew  the  triennial  act,  whidi  had 
been  repealed  in  the  beginning  of  this  rdign ;  a 
second  for  continuing  tM  oS&ce  of  wctoe  craring 
good  behaviour;  a  thurd  to  dedare  the  levying  of 
money  without  consent  of  parliament  to  be  hi|^ 
treason.  They  voted  also,  that  whoever  had  ad- 
vised  his  majesty  to  oppose  the  exclusion  faiH,  were 
promoters  of  popery  and  enemies  to  the  king  and 
Idngdom,  naming  the  marquis  <tf  Worcester,  the  eaiii 
of  Clarendon,  ^versham,  and  Iblifax,  JLaurence 
Hyde,  and  Edward  Seymour,  as  those  dangerous 
enemies,  and  requesting  his  majesty  to  remove  them 
from  his  person  and  coundl  for  ever.  They  voted, 
that  till  the  exclusion  bill  was  passed  they  coukl  not, 
consistently  with  the  trust  rq^iosed  in  them,  grant 
the  king  any  manner  of  supply ;  and  lest  he  should 
be  enabled  by  any  other  expedient  to  suwort  the 
government,  they  passed  another  v€>te,  m  which 
they  declared,  that  whoever  should  heres^er  lend 
by  way  of  advance  any  money  upon  those  branches 
of  the  king's  revenue  arising  from  customs,  excise, 
or  hearth  money,  should  be  judged  a  hinderer  (^ 
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the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  he  respojQti^ble  for  tbe 
same* 

Am.  1681. 

The  king  entertained  no  longer  any  hopes  of 
brining  the  commons  to  less  unreasonable  and  vio- 
lent dispositions ;  and  as  their  £irther  sitting  served 
only  to  keep  alive  th$  general'ferment  of  the  nation, 
he  seci?etly  resolved  to  prorogue  them.  They  got 
inteUig^ce  of  it  about  ^  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  l^k  rod  came  to  the  door  (January  10th),  and 
precipitately  voted,  1st.  That  whosoever  advised  his 
majesty  to  prorogue  this  parliament,  was  a  betrayer 
Qf  the  king  and  kingdom,  and  the  protestant  re- 
ligion. 2dly.  That  the  penal  acts  against  recussmts 
ought  not  to  be  extended  to  protestant  dissenters. 
Sdly. '  That  the  prosecuting  the  dissenters  upon  the 
penal  laws  at  tins  time,  was  grievous  to  the  subject, 
weakening  to  the  protestant  interest,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  They  had  no 
time  (o  .pass  any  other  vote,  as  the  king  sent  for 
them  up  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  prorogued  the 
parliament  to  the  20th  instant. 

This  prorogation,  though  of  ten  days  only^ 
alarmed  the  popular  party ;  and  three  days  after,  the 
lord  mayor  and  the  common  council  of  London 
petitioned  the  kmg  for  the  sitting  again  of  the  par- 
liament* As  like  petitions  were  preparing  in  many 
other  places,  Charles  anticipated  them  by  issuing, 
January  18th,  a  proclamation  for  dissolving  that 
seditious  parliament,  and  calling  another,  to  meet 
at  Oxford  the  21st  of  March. 

The  city  of  London  not  otUy  re-elected  the  same 
members,  but  voted  thanks  to  them  for  their  for- 
mer behaviour  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
depth  of  the  horrid  and  hellish  popish  plot,  and  to 
exclude  the  duke  of  York,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
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ruin  and  misery  impending  over  th^  nation.  The 
earl  of  Essex  with  fifteen  peers,  presented  a  petitioii 
against  assembling  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  "  where 

the  two  houses/'  they  said,  "  could  not  be  in 

safety  against  the  swords  of  the  papists  and  their 
**  aottiefentSy  of  whom  too  many  had  escaped  into 
"  his  majesty's  guards." 

The.  commons  ai  the  neW  j^rlismnent  consisted 
.ahnost  entirely  of  the  same  members,  and  fell  in- 
stantly into  the  same  measures.  The 'impeachment 
of  Danby,'  the  repeal  (>f  the  persecuting  ^tktiKite  of 
'Elizabeth^  the  inquiry  into  the  popi^  pl6t,aTi^  the 
bSr  of  exclusion.  The  debates  dn  this  last  article 
were  so  vicient,  that  na 'other  -expedient  could  be 
hearkened  to.  No  othei^ '  mesisure  bnt  that  of  ex- 
<Chiding  the  duke  could  give  them  any  satisfaction. 
.  The  commons  resolved  that  the  votes  of  thfe 
ihbuse  Qbottld  be  printed^  atid  so  they  have  been 
ever  sinee^    - 

One  Fir^fiharris,  a  common  spy,  ventured  to  re- 
sume a  disdovery  of  the  great  popish  plot,  and  he 
ialled  not  to  confirm  all  the  tremendous  circum- 
^tiances  insisted  on  by  his  predecessors.  He  said, 
th^t  the  second  Dutch  war-  was  entered  iinto  with  a 
cview  of  extirpating  the  protectant  religion  both 
abroad  and  stt  home^,  that,  father  Scarry,  a  jesiiit,  on 
4)eing  disappointed  by  the  peace,  told  him  that  the 
catholics  haiS  resolved  to  murder. the  king,  and  had 
^even  ett^ged the  queen  in' that  design;  that  the 
<envoy  of  Modena  ^fered  Mto  ten  thousand  pounds 
lo  kill  the  kihg,  and  upon  his  refusal  the  envoy 
^aid^  that  the  duchess  of  Mazarin,  who  was  as  ex- 
pert at  poisoning  as  her  sister  the  countess  of 
Soissons,  wdnkl,  vvith  a  little  phial,  execute  the 
deed  ^  that,  4ipofl -the  kirig's  death,  the  army  in 
Slanders  would  come  over  and  nias^acre  the  protes- 
tants ;  that  money  was  raised  in  Italy  for  recruits  and 
supjrfiea  J*  tliat.ther^.shoutd  be  no  more  parliaments } 
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atid  tRat  th^  duke  vCras  privy  to  this  whdle  plan^  ainid 
had  even  entered  into  the  design  6f  Godfrey's  mur- 
der, which  was  executed  in  the  rfianner  related  by 
Prance.  '  '      •    '     •   '  '•  -  ,  "  '  '/ 

The  popiikrr  leaders^'  who  had  ever  been  desii*0us 
of  finding  some  siibstantial  charge  -a^aingt  the  duk^^ 
were  not  ashamed  to  adopt  the  evidehce  of  Fitz-* 
harriSj  who  was  how/  by  the  king^s  order,  confined 
in  the-  tower,  and  prosecuted  by  an  indictment  at 
common  law.  In  order  to  rescue  him  from  this 
trial,  the  commons  voted  an  impeachment  against 
him,  and  sent  it  up  to  the  lords,  who  vdt^d  to  rc-^ 
mit  the  affair  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  bfefore* 
w'hom,  as  the  attorney*general  informed  theiti,'  it 
was  already  determined  to  try  Fitzharris.  '  The 
commons  maintained,  that  the  peers  \^ere  obliged 
to  receive  every  impeafchment  from  the  lower  house; 
and  this  appears  indeed  to  have  been. the  first  in- 
stance of  their  refusal.  •  The  commons  voted  accord^^ 
ingly,  that  the  lords,  in  rejecting  their  impeach- 
ment, had  denied  justice  and  violated  the  constitu'-» 
tion  of  parliament.  They  also  declared,  that  what* 
ever  iilferior  court  should  proceed  agdinst  Fitzharris, 
or  any  one  that  lay  under  impeachment,  would  be 
guilty  of  a' high  breach  of  privilege.  Tliis  quarrel 
between  the  two  houses  threatened  to  become  very 
serious. 

Expedients  wereoflferedtotheparltament  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  of  exclusion,  but  they  were  re-' 
jected.  These  expedients  were,  that  the  whole  go* 
vernment,  upon  the  death  of  his  present  majesty,' 
should  be' vested  in  a 'regent,  who  should  be  the 
princess  of  Orange^,  and  if  she  died  without  issue,- 
then  the  princess  Ann  should  be  regent ;  but  if  the 
duke  of  York  should  have  a  son,  educated  a  protes- 
tant,  then  the  regency  should  last  no  longer  than 
his  minority ;  and  that  during  the  minority  of  the 
duke's  diildren  the  state  should  be  governed -in  the 
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name  of  their  father  while  he  lived,  bm  that  he 
should  be  obliged  to  reside  at  five  hundred  miles 
distance  from  the  British  dominions }  and  if  the 
duke  should  return  to  these  kingdoms^  the  crown 
should  be  immediately  devplved  on  the  regent,  and 
the  duke  and ,  his  adherents  be  deemed  guilty  of 
high  treason. 

The  bill  of  exclusion  was  read  s^in  the  first  time^ 
and  ordered  a  second  reading,  March  28th,  where* 
upon  the  king  came  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  haV'* 
ing  sent  for  the  commons,  he  told  them  he  observ- 
ed  such  heats  among  them,  and  such  differences  be- 
tween  the  two  houses,  that  he  thought  fit  to  dis- 
solve  the  parliament ;  and  his  majesty  immediately 
set  out  for  Windsor,  justly  apprehending  some  in- 
suit  from  the  armed  multitude,  whom  the  seditious 
members  had  brought  down'  with  them. 

His  majesty  publishes,  a  few  days  after,  April  8ih, ' 
a  declaration  of  his  motives  for  dissolving  the  two 
last  parliaments,  namely,  their  entire  neglect  of  the 
public  interest,  their  falling  into  factions,  their  issu- 
ing arbitrary  orders  for  taking  his  loyal  subjects  into 
custody,  for  matters  that  had  no  relation  to  privi- 
leges of  parliament,  their  declaring  many  eminent 
persons  enemies  to  the  king  and  kingdom  without 
any  proofs  or  legal  proceedings,  their  resolves 
against  any  persons  that  should  lend  him  money, 
thereby  endeavouring  to  reduce  him  to  a  more 
helpless  condition  than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects, 
llus  declaration  is  ordered  to  be  read  in  all 
churches  and  chapel^. 

Addresses  of  congratulation  wsre  presented  to  his 
majesty  for  his  deliverance  from  the  republicans, 
with  promises  to  stand  by  him  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  for  the  preservation  of  his  government  in 
church  and  state.  These  addresses  were  faivourably 
received  by  the  king.  But  the  lord  mayor,  recorder, 
and  common  council  of  Londoii,  waiting  upon  him 
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at  Windsor  with  a  different  petition,  were  denied 
admission,  and  ordered  to  attend  at  Hampton- 
Court,  where  they  received  a  reprimand  from  the 
lord  chancellor. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  professions  of  duty  and 
obedience  which  Charles  received  at  this  juncture, 
he  was  resolved  not  to  trust  the  people  with  a 
new  election  for  a  long  time,  but  to- depend  entirely 
on  his  own  economy  for  alleviating  those  necessities 
under  which  he  laboured.      Great  retrenchments 
were  made  in  the  household;  even  his  favourite 
navy  was  neglected  ;  Tangiers,  though  it  had  cost 
great  sums  of  money,  was  a  few  years  after  aban- 
doned and  demolished.    The  mole  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  garrison,  being  brought  over  to 
England,  served  to  augment  that  small  army  which 
the  king  regarded  as  the  solid  basis  of  his  authority, 
now  freed  from  the  unconstitutional  fetters  under 
which  the  two  last  parliaments  attempted  tp  destroy 
it.    It  must  be  confessed  that  Charles  discovered 
great  prudence  and  dexterity  in  gradually  encourag- 
ing them  by  his  concessions  to  carry  their  preten- 
sions to  such  an  exorbitant  degree,  as  to  convince 
the  whole  nation  that  no  monarchical  government 
could  ever  exist  with  parlian>ents  of  such  ambitious 
haughty  tempers.    Had  the  king  used  his  victory 
M^ith  justice  and  moderation,  the  popularity  he  had 
obtained  by  the  last  dissolution,  had  probably  lasted 
to  the  end  of  his  reign. 

•  The  first  step  taken  by  the  court  was  the  trial  of 
Fltzharris ;  he  was  brought  in  guilty  of  treason,  and 
before  his  execution,  confessed  and  retracted  all  his 
impostures  with  regard  to  the  popish  plot.  A  joiner, 
named  College,  much  connected  with  Shaftesbury 
and  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  was  prosecuted 
for  having  been  in  Oxford,  armed  with  sword  and 
pistols,  during  the  sitting  of  the  parliament.  An  in- 
fiictment  being  preferred  against  him  at  the  O^d 
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Bailey,  the  grand  jury  returned  it  ignoramus ; .  but 
the  prisoner  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  the  treason 
was  said  to  have  been  committed.  A  jury  was 
named,  consisting  entirely  of  royalists,  and  on  the 
most  suspicious  evidence  a  verdict  was  given 
against  him, 

.   While  Ireland  was  maintained  in  tranquillity  by 
the  wise  and  virtuous  duke  of  Ormond,  who  in 
1677  had  been  restored  to  the  station  of  lord^Keu- 
tenant,  England  and  Scotland  were  still  agitated  by 
the  remainhig  animosities  of  the  late  factions.    The 
tools  whom  Shaftesbury  had  employed  against  the 
catholics  in  tlie  popish  plot,  had  now  turned  against 
him,  and  accused  him  of  high  treascm*     He  was 
committed  to  prison,  and  an  indictment  was  pre- 
ferred against  h^m  by  the  grand  jury.    The  draught 
of  an  association  against  popery  and  the  duke  of 
York, had  be^n  found  in  his  cabinet,  and  dangei^ous 
inference^  might  be  drawn  from  many  passages  of 
that  writing.     But  as  there  was  no. proof  that  it  had 
been  framed  by  Shaftesbury,  of  so  much  as  ap« 
proved  by.  him,  the  grand  jury  rejected  the  indict- 
ment. 

In  Scotland,  the  earl  of  Argyle,  far  less  obnoxi^v 
ous,  had  not  the  good  fortune'  to  find  such  impar-r 
ti^l  judges.    From  his  youth  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  loyalty.     The ^  king,  sensible  of  his 
services,  had  remitted  to  him  his  father's  forfeiture,. 
artd  created  him  earl  of  Argyle  ;  and^yhen  a  p)Ost 
unjust  sentence  was.  passed  against  him  by  the  Scot- 
tish  parliament,    Charles  had   again  remitted  it. 
Argyle,  though  not  disposed  to  go  all  lengths  with 
the  court,  had  always  been  very  nipde];aj:§  in  hi9< 
opposition.    Ii). accepting  ^  test  respecting  tl^  kiijg'S 
supremacy,  and  proposed  by  thq,  duke  of  York^ 
then  conimissioner  in  Scotlapdy  h^  had  subjoined, 
"  a$jfar  as  is  consistent  mth  iUe^qtifl  the  protCBto^t 
^'  religion''     The  duke  jippeared  to  heay  these 
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words  with  .great  tranquillity ;   and  Argyle  was 
much  surprised  a  few  days  after  to  find  tjiat  a  war- 
rant was  issued  for  committing  him;  to  prison,  as 
being  indicted  for  high- treason,  .leasing-n[laking>  and: 
perjury;  ^4  on  tbqse. innocent  wpi'ds  an  accusa- 
tion was  grounded;,  by ;  .which  he  was  to  forfeit 
honour^  life)  aud-forti^ne^ ,   The  forms  alone  of  law 
were  preserv^d^  iin«  order  to  cover  tlie  flagrant, 
iniquity  of  the  -proQeecfings.     Of  five  judges,  three . 
did  not  scruple  to  find  the  guilt  of  treason  andleas- 
ing-making  to  be  incurred  by  the  prisoner: ;  a  jury 
of  fifteen  noblemen  gave  verdict  against  him,  and 
the  king  being  consulted,  ordered  the  sentence  to  be 
pronounced,  but  the  execution  of  it  to  be  suspended 
till  further  orders. 

The  duke  of  York  and  his  creatures  pretended 
that  Argyle's  life  and  fortune  were  in  no  danger, 
and  that  the  only  object  of  the  trial  was  to  make 
him  renounce  some  hereditary  jurisdiction,  which 
gave  his  family  a  dangerous  authority  in  the  high- 
lands>  and  obstructed  the.  course  of  public  justice — 
a  scandalous  apology^  the  substance  of  which  was, 
th^t  the  most  infamous  means  had  been  employed 
to  perpetrate  a  violent  extortion  against  the  heredi-. 
tary  rights  of  an  illustrious  family.  Argyle  .had 
therefore  no  reaspn  to  trust  any  longer  to  the 
justice  or  mercy  of  such  enemies  ;  he«  made  his 
escape  from .  prison,  and  till .  he  could  find  a  ship 
for  Holl^id,  he  concealed  himself  during  some  time 
in  London.  The  king  heard  of  his  lurking  place 
and  would  not  allow  him  to  be  arrested ;  but  his 
sentence  was  executed  as  far  as  the  government  of 
Scotland  had  power,  his  estate  confiscated,  and  his 
arms  reversed  and  torn. 

The  prince  of  Orange  came  to  England  July  23d, 
where  he  remained  till  the  5th  of  August. 

The  duke  of  York,  as  high  commissioner,  opened 
the  parliament  in  Scotland,   which  p^assed  many 
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acts  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  one  particularly  re- 
specting the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
i^herein  they  declared^  that  the  said  crown,  by  in- 
herent  right  and  the  nature  of  that  monarchy,  as 
well  as  by  the  fundamental  and  unalteraUe  laws  of 
the  realm,  was  transmitted  and  devolved  by  lineal 
succession,  according  to  proximity  of  blood;  aAd 
that  no  difference  in  religion,  no  kw  or  act  of  par- 
liament, can  alter  or  divert  the  right  of  succession 
and  lineal  descent  of  the  crown  to  the  nearest  and 
Uwful  heirs ;  therefore  it  was  declared  high-treason 
to  endeavour,  by  speaking,  writing,  or  in  any 
other  way,  the  alteration,  suspension,  or  diversion, 
of  the  right  of  succession. 

Ann.  1682^ 

The  king  was  now  completely  master  in  England  j 
passive  obedience  was  preached  up  in  all  the  pulpits,^ 
as  the  best  antidote  agsdnst  the  clamours  of  the  late 
popular  leaders,  and  no  circumstances  could  be  more 
favourable  for  the  duke  of  .York  paying  a  viait  to 
his  brother ;  and  his  majesty  was  soon  after  pre- 
vdled  on  to  allow  of  his  return  to  England,  and  of 
his  bearing  a  part  in  the  administration.  His  royal 
highness  went  to  Scodand  in  order  to  bring  up  his 
family,  and  settle  the  government  of  that  country,^ 
which  being  done,  he  chose  to  take  his  passage  by 
sea.  The  ship  $truck  on  a  sand  bank  and  was  lost. 
The  duke  and  his  family  escaped  in  the  barge,  but 
Hyde,  his  brother- in-law,  arid  many  persons  of 
riTnk,  were  drowned. 

On  the  duke's  return  to  England,  the  govern-! 
ment  of  that  country  felt  the  influence  of  that  se- 
verity which  he  had  displayed  in  Scotland.  His 
credit  at  court  was  so  gre^t  as  to  justify  the  saying 
<)f  Waller,  **  That  Charles^  in  sptte  to  the  partia- 
"  menty  who  had  determined  that  the  duke  should 
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^^  not  succeed  him,  was  resolved  that  he  should  reign 
**  even  in  his  life  time.'' 

The  laws  against  conventicles  were  now  rigor- 
ously executed,  an  expedient  which,  far  from  di* 
minisfaing  either  the  numbers  or  the  influence  of 
the  conformists,  produced  a  contrary  effect,  as  all 
religious  persecutions  have  ever  done,  and  will  ever 
do,  unless  they  amount  to  a  total  and  simultaneous 
eKtermination. 

Notwithstanding  the  daily  progress  of  the  }cing*s. 
authority,  the  influence  of  the  malcontents'  party 
was  still  prevalent  in.  the  cky.    The  juries  in  par« 
ti(:ular  named  by  the  sheriff  were  not  likely  to  be 
impartial,  and  still  less  favourable  to  any  prosecu* 
tion  instituted  in  the  king's  name ;  and  treason,  it 
was  apprehended,  might  there  be  committed  with 
Impunity.    The  first  measute  applied  to  in  this  im^ 
portant  case,  was  to  encourage  the  lord  mayor  to 
insist  upon  the  customary  privilege  of  his  office  of 
naming  one  of  the  sheriff.    Accordingly,  when  the 
time  of  election  came,  he  drank  to  North,  which 
was  the  usual  form  for  the  mayor  to  declare  his 
nomination*    A  poll  was  then  opened  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  second  sheriff,  and  here  began  the  con* 
test.    The  majority  of  the  common  hall,  headed  by 
the    two  sheriffs  of  the  former  year,  refused  to 
admowledge  the  mayor's  right,  and  pretended  that 
the  two  sheriffs  must  be  elected  by  the  livery.    The 
mayor  still  insisted  on  the  validity  of  his  nomina*^ 
tion.     During  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the 
citizens,  a  few  of  the  mayor's  partisans  elected 
Rich,  unknown  to  and  unheeded  by  the  rest  of  the 
Hvery.    North  and  Rich  were  accordingly  sworn  in 
sheri&  for  the  ensuing  year..    A  new  mayor  of  the 
pourt  party  was  soon  alter  elected. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  duke  of  York  took 
S^vantage  of  these  fevourable  circumstances ;  and 
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l)rough$l  ail  action  de^  seandalis  magiiafwn  ^gmst 
alderman  Filkington,  who» .  when,  it^  v^as  re-* 
ported .  that  the  duke  intended  to  leave  Scotland, 
had  .broken  out  in  'these  tef  nis,  '^  he  has  already 
^  burned  the  city^  ajid  he  is  now  coming  to  cut  aU 
^'  our  throats."  For  .this  expressixm  Pilkington 
was  condemned  tQ^one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
dam^i^si ; .  and  sir  Patience  .Ward,  formerly  tnayor, 
who  gave  evidence  for  Pilkington,  was  sued  ior^ 
P^iju^Yt  wd  cQndeflfu\ed  to  the  pillory, 

A4nh  I6ds. 

*  4 

.  As  the  contest  for  the^  election  of  sheri&  might  be 
renewed  every  yQar>  an  itpportant  plan  was  formed^ 
t,o  reduce  not  only  the. city,. but  all  the  corporations 
in  England,  under  the  king's  immediate  and  abso* 
lute  aythoi^ity^  and  thei^by  give  to  the  constitution 
the  greatest  wound,  which  the  .mo^t  powerful  and 
most  arbitrary  monarch  ha,d  evef  attempted  to  inflict. 
A  writ  of  quo  warrmtoiw^  issued  agsunst  the  city,; 
that  is,  an  inquiry  into. the  validity. of  its  charter^ 
on  pretence,  that  tfie  ^ity  had  forfeited  ^1  its  privi- 
log^,  ^g^dj  ought  tQ  be.  .d0clared  no  longer  a  corpo* 
i/^i^n,  09  ^^t^iint.pf,  Lwot  o&nces  committed  by 
the^cQurt  of  aldermen  a^d  common  cduncil ;  lst« 
Aft^r^  thegr^ivt  Sre  in  1^66,  all  the  market-places 
hfi^ng  )}een  rebuilt  and  fitted  up  by  the  city»  a.  toll 
to  de&>^;  the  exr^n$i^s/  had  been  illi^ally  imposed 
on  goods  brought  to  market.  .2dly.  .In  the  year 
167U  tjiQy  had- addressed  the  king  against  the  proro* 
gatjion  ofv  parliament,  and  had  employed  terms  im* 
plying  s<;ai^dalous  re0ection  on  his  majesty  and  his 
measures.  The.causQ.  of  the  city  was  defended 
against  the  attorney  and  solicitor  generals  by  two 
lawyers  of  distinguished  talents  and  eloquence*.  But 
the  ofGce  of  judge  was  at  that  time  .held  during 
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pleastire;  and  it  'was  therefore  very  difficult  that 
a«iy  cause  coiUd  ever  be  carried  against  the  influenca 
of  the  court.  '  - 

.    After  sentence  waa  pronounced,  .the  city  faumbiy 
applied  to  the  idngi  and  he  agrieed  to  restore  their 
charter,  but  in  return  they  were  obliged  Jto  submit 
to  .the  following  regulations :  that  no  mayor,  sheriff 
reorder,  common  -Serjeant,  town  derk,  or  coroner^ 
should  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  office,  witht 
out  his  majesty's  approbation ;.  that  if  the  king  dis- 
a{^)roves  twice  of  the  mayor  or  sheriffs  elected,  he 
msty,  by  commission^  appoint  these  ms^strates ; 
that  the  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  may,  with  his 
majesty's  leave,  displace  any  magistrate  ;  and  that  no 
alderman,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  shall  be  elected  with-* 
out  the  consent  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  who,  if  they 
disapprove  twice,  c^  the  choice,  may  fill  the  vacancy. 
. .  .The  example. of  London  successively  induced  al- 
most all  the  corporations  in  England  to  surrender 
their  charters  into  the  king's  hands*    Considerable 
sum^  wene  exacted  for  restoring  those  charters,  and 
a)i<}ffices  of  power  and  profit  were  left  at  the  di^Oi 
sal  of  the  court. 

.  Marri^e of  theprincess  Anne,  second. daughter  of 
the  duke  of  York,  to  prince  George  of  Denmark. 

At  this  juncture  a  formidable  plot  was  preparing 
with  great  activity.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  lord 
Russd,  and  lord  Gray,  instigated  by  the.  resttes$ 
Shaftesbury,  solicited  not  only  their  friends  in  Lon. 
don,  but  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  several  counties 
to  rise  in  arms,  and  to  oppose  the  succession  of  the 
duke.  Monmouth  engaged  the  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
lord  Brandon,  sir-  Gilbert  Gerrard,  and  other  geim 
tleifien  in  Cheshire  ^  lord  Russel  had  a  cotrespcmw 
dence  with  sir  WilBam  Courtney,  sir  Francis  Rowes,' 
nr  Frands  Drake,  who  promised  to  raise  the  w^t^ 
and  Trenchard  in  particular,  who '  had  interest  m 
the  disaffected  town  of  Tauntony  assured  him  ;o£ 
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considerable  assistance  from  that  neighbourhood, 
Shaftesbury  and  his  emissary  Ferguson,  an  indepen- 
dent clergyman,   and  a  restless  plotter,  managed 
the  correspondence  in  the  city,  upon  which  the  con« 
federates  chiefly  relied.    The  whole  train  was  ready 
to  take  fire,  but  was  prevented  by  the  caution  of 
lord  Russel,  who  induced  Monmouth  to  delay  the 
enterprise.     Shaftesbury  who  was  mudi  affected 
with  the  sense  of  his  danger,  loudly  exclaimed 
against  this  delay,  and  prevailed  on  his  confederates 
not  to  postpone  the  settling  of  the  means  of  carry- 
ing their  projects  into  execution.    Meetings  of  the 
conspirators  were  appointed  in    different  houses^ 
particularly  in  Shephard's,  an  eminent  wine  mer- 
chant in  the  city.     Every  circumstance  seemed  now 
to  render  an  insurrection  unavoidable,  when  a  new 
delay  was  requested  by  Trenchard,  who  declared 
that  the  raising  in  the  west,  could  not  for  some 
weeks  be  in  sufficient  forM'ardness* 

Shaftesbury  was  enraged  at  this  new  delay  in  an 
enterprise,  which  he  thought  nothing  but  courage 
and  celerity  could  render  effectual.  He  at  last  aban- 
doned all  hopes  of  success,  and  retired  ifito  Holland. 
He  lived  in  a  private  manner  at  Amsterdam,  where, 
for  greater  .security  be  desired  to  ^  be  admitted  into 
the  magistracy  of  that  dty ;  but  his  former  violent 
expressions  against  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  ^^  i>^- 
^^  lenda  est  Carthago^**  were  still  remembered,  and 
all  his  applications  were  rejected  ;  he  died  soon  after 
as  little  regretted  as  esteemed,  though  a  man  of 
superior  talents  and  capacity.  His  violent  temper 
did  frequently  as  much  injury  to  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  as  to  his  antagonists.  His  patri- 
ots zeal  was  the  less  relied  on,  as  it  was  generally 
known,  that  had  he  found  in  Charles's  character,  that 
energy,  that  strong  obstinate  mind  requbite  'in  a 
despot,  be  himself  would  have  been  the  most  de* 
^ticofaUflQinisters*    It  must  be  acknowledged^ 
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however,  that  Shaftesbury^  ,with  all  his  faults,  prov- 
ed an  excellent  chancellor,  and  that  all  his  degrees 
in  that  high  office  were  equally  remarkable  for 
equity  and  perspicuity. 

After  Shaftesbury's  departure  a  regular  project 
for  an  insurrection  was  formed,  and  a  council  of 
six  was  instituted,  consisting  of  Monmouth,  Russel^ 
Xssex,  Howard,  Algernon  Sydney,  and  John  Hamb' 
den,  the  grandson  of  the  great  parliamentary  leader. 
Monmouth  entertained  hopes  of  acquiring  the  crown 
for  himself;  Sydney  and  Essex  were  passionate  for  a 
commonwealth;  Russel  and  Hambden  much  at*> 
tached  to  the  ancient  constitution,  intended  only 
the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of /York  and  the  redress 
of  grievances  J  lord  Howard  was  an  unprincipled 
man,  always  ready  to  side  with  the  party  which  his 
immediate  interest  should  recommend  to  hinu 
Argyle  and  the  Scottish  malcontents  had  engaged, 
that  upon  the  payment  of  ten  thousand  pounds  for 
the  purchase  of  arms,  they  would  bring  the  cove- 
nanters into  the  field. 

In  the  mean  time  another  plot,  quite  unknown 
to  the  council  of  six,  was  carried  on  by  conspira- 
tors of  an  inferior  order,  whose  principal  leaders 
were  colonel  Rumsey,  lieutenant  colonel  Walcot, 
both  old  republican  officers,  and  many  merchants 
or  tradesmen.  Two  only  out  of  them,  Rumsey 
and  Ferguson,  had  access  to  a  few  leaders  of  the 
other  party.  When  these  men  met  together 
they  indulged  themselves  in  the  most  desperate  and 
criminal  projects;  they  frequently  mentioned  the 
assassination  of  the  king  and  the  duke ;  they  even 
went  so  far  as  to  think  of  a  scheme  for  that  purpose. 
On  the  road  to  Newmarket,  whither  the  king  com- 
monly went  once  a  year  for  the  diversion  of  the 
races,  there  was  a  farm  called  the  Rye-house  y  a 
plan  of  this  farm  had  been  laid  before  some  of  the 
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cofisjpif atprs,  to  shew  tliem  how  leasy  it  would  be, 
by  overturning  a  cart  to  stop  the  kiijg  s  coach  at 
that' place,  whue.they  might  fire  upon. him  from 
th^  hedges,  and  be  enabled  afterwards  through  bye 
hues  and  across  t^e  fields  to  make  their  escape. 
The  whofe  of  thi§  scheme  was,  however,  little  more 
than  .loose  discourse,  as  nothing  was  ever  provided 
for  the  execution. .  The  house  iii  which  the  king 
Bved^it  NewmarKet  took  fire  accidentally,  and  he 
Was  obliged  to  leave  that  place  eight  days  sooner 
than  he  intended.  '  To  this  accident  his  safety  was 
afterwards  as.cribed,  when  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered by  one  of  the  conspirators,  who  was  under 
z  criminal  accusation,   for    another*  offence,  and 
thought  it  safest  to  purchase  a  pardon  by  revealing 
the  plot  i^i  which  he  was  deeply  concerned*    A 
Sjcarch  was  made  after  the  conspirators ;  Rumsey 
and  one  of  his  associates  surrendered  themselves  and 
turned  evidence,  as  well  as  Shephard,  who  was  im- 
inediiately  apprehended.      Upon    his    information 
orders,  were    issued   for    arresting   the    principal 
conspirators.     Monmouth  absconded ;  Russel  was 
sent  to  the  tower  •,  Howard  was  taken  as  he  con- 
cealed himself  in  a  chimney,  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  reveal  the  whole  conspiracy,  in  hopes  of  a  pardon 
and  o(  a  reward.    Essex,  Sydney,  and  Hambden 
were  immediately  apprehended  upon  his  evidence, 
arid  during  many  days  some  of  the  conspirators 
were  detected  in  their  lurking  places  and  thrown 
into  prison. 

Three  conspirators  of  the  inferior  class  were  first 
brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  on  the  testimony 
of  those  of  their  accomplices  who  had  turned  evi- 
dence against  them.  At  their  execution  they  own- 
ed the  justice  of  their  sentence;  and  from  their 
trial  and  confession  it  appeared,  that  the  plan  of  an  in- 
surrection had  been  regularly  formed;    and  that 
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i^ven  the  as^Iftation  had  b^en^  often  talked  of;  and 
not  without  the  approbation  of  many  of 'the-  con*- 
9pirators»  .  •    » 

The  public  being  thus  impressed  with  a  thorough 
beKef  of  the  conspiracy  as  well  as  hi^rror  against 
it,  lord  Russers  trial  followed  imniedtiirely  on  the 
evidence  of  Rumsey,  Shephard  and  lord  Howard* 
On  the  whole  it  was  undoubtedly  proved  that  the 
insurrection  had  been  projected  by  the  prisoner 
and  fully .  resolved ;  the  surprisal  of  the  guards  de- 
liberated on^  but  not  fully  resolved';  and  that  an 
assassination  hkd  never  once  been  mentioned  or  ima- 
gined by  himJ  So  far  the  matter  of  fact  was  utter- 
ly ascertained ;  and  had  lord  Russel'  been  tried  for 
misdemeanour,  his  condemnation  would  hav^  been 
as  just  asr  regular ;  but  he  was  prosecuted  for  high 
treason,  and  therefore  he  could  not  be  declared 
gnilty  unless  the  laws  of  the  matter  both  inthe  man- 
ner of  defining  that  crime  and  in  probf  required, 
could  be  applicable  to  him.  The  statute  of  Edward 
ill;  which  has  been  ever  since  the  ruling  law  in  the 
English  tribunals  respecting  high  treason, » has  re- 
duced that  crime  to  these  •  two  species  ;  first,  the 
compassing  and  intending  of  the  king's  death  ; 
secondly,  the  actually  levying  of  war  against  him. 
The  promoting  of  an  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  kdng  is  not  eveil  mentioned  in  that  sta- 
tute ;  but  SQOn  after  the  restoration  it  was  declared 
treason.  This  Jaw,  and  this  alone,  would  have  been 
applicable  to  lord  Russel's  case,  had  it  not  been 
cnacted^  by  one  of  its  clauses,  that  the  prosecution 
should  be  cofnmenced  mthin  six  months  after  the 
crime  was-  committed.  But  the  facts  sworn  to  by 
Rtttnsey  and  Shephard  were  beyond  the  §ix  months 
iSequired  by  law  ;  aqd  to  the  other  facts,  Howard 
was  a  single  witness  who  could  not  be  admitted,  as, 
according  to  queen  Mary's  law,  the  criine  of  trea- 
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son  must  be  proved  by  the  concurring  testimony 
of  two  witnesses* 

Russel    perceiving  this  irregularity,  desired  to 
have  the  point  argued  by  counsel ;  the  chief-justice 
told  him  that  this  fstvour  could  not  be  granted  un-^ 
less  he  previously  confessed  the  facts  charged  upon 
him  ;  a  condition  the  more  extraordinary,  that  ao 
cording  to  the  principles  generally  observed  in  all 
countries,  and  more  particularly  perhaps  in  the  £ng« 
lish  tribunals,  the  prosecutor  in  want  of  legal  proofed 
can  never  oblige  nor  induce  the  prisoner  to  accuse 
himself.      Russel  was  thus  convinced  of  the  inuti^ 
lity  of  any  thing  he  could  oppose  to  the  prosecution. 
His  veracity  would  not  allow  him  to  deny  the  con- 
spiracy for  an  insurrection,  but  he  persevered  in  pro- 
testing that  he  never  had  entertained  any  design 
against  the  life  of  the  king*    The  jury  were  men 
of   fair  *^nd  reputable  character,   but  all  zealous 
royalists ;  after  a  short  deliberation,  they  brought 
in  the  prisoner  guilty. 

Applications  were  vainly  made  to  the  king  for  a 
pardon ;  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  offered 
by  the  old  earl  of  Bedford,  father  to  Russel ;  his 
consort,  a  woman  of  virtue,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  earl  of  Southampton,  threw  herself  at  hb 
majesty's  feet  and  pleaded  with  many  tears  the 
merit  and  loyally  of  her  father,  as  an  atonement  for 
those  errors  into  which  honest,  though  mistaken 
principles,  had  seduced  her  husband.  Charles  re<« 
mained  inexorable,  and  could  neither  forget  nor 
forgive  the  strenuous  support  Russd  had  given  to 
the  exclusion  bill.  Lady  Russel  findii^  tnat  hec 
supplications  were  of  no  avail,  collected  her  courage 
and  employed  herself  in  strengtbening  that  of  her 
husband  against  the  fatal  blow.  With  a  tender  and 
decent  composure,  they  took  leave  of  each  other 
on  the  day  of  his  execution.     ^^  The  bitterness  of 
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*'  death  is  now  past/*  said  he,  when  she  parted  from 
him.  A  little  biefore  the  sheriffs  conducted  him  to 
the  scaffold,  he  wound  up  his  watch,  "  Now  I  have 
**  done  with  time/*  said  he,  "  and  henceforth 
^  must  think  solely  of  eternity !"  He  laid  his  head 
on  the  block  without  any  change  of  countenance, 
and  his  melancholy  fete  united  every  heart  sensible 
of  humanity  in  a  tender  compassion  for  him.  His 
country  had  not  a  worthier^friend,  nor  the  consti- 
tution a  more  constant  and  upright  supporter;  his 
amiable  qualities  had  rendered  him  the  most  popu- 
lar among  his  own  party,  while  the  integrity  of 
his  intentions,  though  sometimes  misled  by  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal,  conciliated  to  him  the  esteem 
of  his  antagonists.  Upon  the  whole,  the  virtues 
rather  than  the  talents  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman 
seem  to  have  been  the  conspicuous  part  of  his 
character. 

Algernon  Sidney,  the  gallant  son  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  was  next  brought  to  trial.  He  had  serv- 
ed in  the  republican  army  against  the  late  king,  but 
though  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  members 
of  the  high  court  which  tried  that  monarch,  he 
thought  it  improper  to  take  his  seat  among  them. 
^He  ever  opposed  Cromwell's  usurpation,  and  after 
making  all  efforts  against  the  restoration,  he  prefer- 
red a  voluntary  banishment  to  the  benefit  of  the 
general  indemnity ;  but  finding  it  necessary  for  his 
private  afiairs  to  return  to  England,  he  applied  for 
the  king's  pardon  and  obtained  it.  When  the  fac- 
tions began  to  run  high,  Sidney,  transported  with 
those  ideas  of  liberty  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  great  examples  of  antiquity,  joined  the  popular 
party,  and  hoped  to  revive  through  the  hoi'rors  of 
a  new  cfvil  war  his  favourite  commonwealth. 

On  Sidney's  trial  many  witnesses  were  produced, 
who  proved  the  reality  of  a  plot  in  general }  and 
Jbrd  Howard  alone  deposed  against  him  ;  but  as  the 
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law  required  two  witnesses,  this  deficiency  was  sup^ 
^ied  in  a  very  strange  manner^  which  could  not  be 
admitted  but  by  judges  durimg  pleasure,  and  partial 
ignorant  juries  diosen  by  devoted  sherifis.     In  ran- 
sacking the  prisoner's  closet,  a  manuscript  was  found 
which  was  a  confutation  of  Philmer^^  book,  who 
.pretended  to  prove  that  according  to  divine  and 
natural  laws,  the  kings,  and  particularly  those  of 
JEngland,  w^re  invested  with  an  absolute  despotic 
power.     To  this  slavish  doctrine  Sidney  opposed 
the  original  contract ;  the  source  of  power  rrom  a 
consent  of  the  people ;  the  lawfulness  of  resisting 
.tyrants ;  and  the  preference  of  liberty  to  the  eovern- 
iSnent  of  a  single  person.      This  manuscnpt  was 
asserted  to  be  equivalent  not  only  to  one,  but  to 
jmany  witnesses.     Sidney  replied,  that  allowing  him 
•to  be  the  author  of  the  manuscript,  he  had  composed 
it  solely  for  his  private  amusement^  and  had  never 
|)nbUshed  jior  even  communicated  it  to  any  body  j 
that  from  the  colour  of  the  ink  it  was  evident  that 
it  had  been  written  many  years  before,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  produced  as  evidence  of  a  recent  con- 
spiracy against  government  j    and  that  where  the 
law  positively  requires  two  witnesses,  a  single  one 
attended  with  the  most  convincing  circumstances, 
could  never  suffice  \  much  less  when  supported  by 
a  circumstance .  so  weak  and  precarious.    This  de- 
fence, though  urged  with  great  courage  and  strength 
of  argument,  had  iio  influence.    The  violent  hard- 
hearted J^eries  \yas  new  chief-justice,  and  he  easily 
prevailed  on  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  against 
Sidney.     His  execution  followed  a  few  days  after  ^ 
he  complained  with  great  reason  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  sentence,  but  in  the  mean  time  he  gloried  that 
he  now  suffered  for  that  good  old  cause  in  which, 
from  hb  earliest  youth,  he  said  he  had  enlisted  him-* 
j&elf. 

On  the  day  that  Russel  was  tried.  Esses;  was 
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found  in  the  tower  with  his  throat  cut ;  and  the 
coroner's  inquest  brought  in  their  verdict,  selfmnr* 
der  ;  yet  two  children  ten  years  old,  one  of  whom 
too  departed  from  his  evidence,  having  affirmed  that 
they  heard  a  great  noise  front  his  window,  and  that 
they  saw  a  hand  throw  out  a  bloody  razor ;  these 
circumstances  were  laid  hold  of  to  ascribe  the .  mur- 

r 

der  to  the  king  and  the  duke,  who  happened  that 
morning  to  go  to  the  tower.  There  was  certainly 
no  reason  to  think  that  Essex's  murder  had  been 
committed  by  any  orders  from  court ;  but  there 
was  still  less  foundation  for  the  king's  counsel  mak^ 
ing  an  unju^ifiable  use  of  that  incident  in  Russd 
and  Sidney's  trial,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  con- 
spiracy, an  argument  which  seemed  to  have  had  a 
great  weight  with  the  jury. 

The  execution  of  Russel  and  Sidney  has  always 
beeii  reckoned  among  the  greatest  blemishes  of  the 
present  reign,  as  there  never  was  any  doubt  on  the 
illegality  of  the  two  sentences,  nor  on  the  guiltiness 
of  the  judges^and  juries  who  issued  them.  In  these 
circumstances,  if  Charles  had  consulted  either  his 
glory  or  his  interest,  both  would  have  advised  him 
not  to  grant  a  fuU  pardon  to  Russel  and  Sidney^ 
but  to  mitigate  their  sentence  to  an  imprisonment 
for  life ;  a  punishment,  which  they  had  certsdnly 
incurred,  as  though  not  legally  convicted  of  treason, 
they  acknowledged  themselves  guilty  of  misde- 
meanor, and  were  undoubtedly  as  dangerous  as  in-* 
veterate  enemies  to  the  royal  family ;  had  their  sen- 
tence be^  regular,  its  mitigation  would  have  been 
jusdy  considered  as  an  act  of  generous  and  truly 
royaJ  clemency  j  but  in  this  case  it  was  only  an  act 
of  strict  duty,  which,  however,  would  have  endear- 
ed for  ever  the  king's  prerogative. 

Lord  Howard  was  also  the  only  evidence  against 
Hambden,  and  by  a  remarkable  inconsistency,  the 
cmvvn  lawyers  finding  it  irregular  to  try  him  for 
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treason,  they  laid  the  indictment  only  for  a  mis* 
demeanor,  and  he  was  fined  in  the  sum  of  forty 
thousand  pounds. 

About  this  time,  Oates,  convicted  of  having  call«* 
ed  the  duke  of  York  a  popish  traitor,  was  con- 
demned in  damages  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  adjudged  to  remain  in  pri* 
son  till  he  should  make  payment.  Like  sentences 
were  passed  against  many  other  individuals. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  absconded  on  the 
first  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  but  at  last  he 
-wrote  to  the  king  two  letters  full  of  the  tenderest 
and  most  submissive  expressions,  which  soon  re- 
vived his  majesty's  fondness  for  him.  He  granted 
•him  his  pardon,  permitted  him  to  come  to  court, 
and  even  endeavoured  to  mediate  a  reconciliation 
between  his  son  and  his  brother.  But  as  it  was 
said  that  Monmouth  had  cleared  from  guilt  lord 
Russel  and  Sidney's  conduct,  by  confuting  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witnesses  produced  against  them,  the 
king  required  him  to  contradict  this  imposture  by 
the  following  letter  : 

«  Sire, 

^^  I  hear  that  it  is  said  publicly 
**  that  I  have  confuted  the  evidence  produced 
"  against  persons  lately  tried  and  executed.  Your 
**  majesty,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  York,  know  with 
^^  wHat  candour  I  have  confessed  the  last  conspira- 
cy ;^  and  though  I  never  knew  any  thing  of  the 
design  formed  against  your  majesty's  life,  I  deep- 
'*  ly  regret  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  other 
part  of  the  conspiracy.  Having,  written  this 
for  my  own  justification,  I  humbly  entreat  your 
majesty  to  forget  the  faults  he  has  had  the  Kind- 
ness to  forgive.  I  will  take  care  of  pever  com- 
mittmg  such  offences,  nor  being  misled  any 
"  mo|p  out  of  my  duty,  but  on  tfe  contrary,  to 
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^^  deserve  that  pardon  which  your  majesty  has  coa* 
^^  descended  to  grant  me*V 


Monihoath  did  not  hesitate  to  write  that  letter, 
but  he  soon  after  repented,  and  earnestly,  begged  his 
majesty  to  return  it  to  him.  The  king  very  much 
displeased  at  this  demand,  advised  him  to  reflect  on 
the  consequences  of  insisting  upon  it,  allowing  him 
twenty-four  hours  delay  for  finally  resoli^ing  what  he 
should  do.  On  the  next  day,  Monmouth  renewed 
his  demand  still  more  eagerly.  The  king  provoke 
at  his  conduct,  banished  him  his  presence  and  after- 
wards ordered  bim  to  depart  the  kingdom. 

The  government  was  informed  that  the  malcon* 
tents  of  England  entertained  a  correspondence  with 
those  of  Scotland,  and  that  one  Baillie,  a  learned 
Scottish  man,  had  come  to  London  with  tyeo  gen* 
tlemen  of  the  name  of '  Campbell,  with  a  view  of 
concerting  measures  with  the  English  conspirators, 
and  though  no  evidence  appeared  against  him,  he 
was  fined  six  thousand  pounds  on  his  refusing  to 
swear  that  he  would  answer  all  questions  which 
should  be  propounded  to  him,  and  being  soon  after 
accused  by  some  persons,  involved  in  another  trial, 
he  was  condenmed  to  death  ;  and  as  he  was  in  so 
languishing,  a  condition  from  the  treatment  he  had 
met  with  in  prison,  that  it  was  feared  that  he  would 
not  survive  that  night,  he  was  ordered  to  be  ex- 
ecuted the  very  afternoon  on  which  he  received 
sentence. 

These  rigorous  acts  being  contrary  to  the  king's 
usual  conduct,  the  nation  were  inclined  to  ascribe^ 
every  imjust  or  hard  measure  to  the  r^d,  inexorable 
temper  of  the  duke  oi  York,  into  whose  hands  the* 
king  had  from  indolence  resigned  the  rrins  of 
government.  The  power  of  the  crown  was  now 
much  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  since  the  reign 
of  EUzabethf  The.  horror:  entertained  by  the  as* 
^assination  plot,  had  rendered  the  whole  party  ua« 
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popubr,  and  renconciled  the  nation  to  the  measures  of 
the  court.  The  most  lo^al  addresses  canie  f rem  all 
parts,  and  the  doctrine  of  an  unlimited  passive  obe- 
dience, becamje  the  reigning  principles  of  the*  times. 
The  university  of  Oxford  passed  a  solemn  decree^ 
condemning  some  doctrines  which  they  ternied  re- 
pubUcan  ;  though  some  of  them  were  the  ess^^tial 
maxims  on  which  the  English  constitution  and  liber- 
ty had  been  founded.  The  faction  of  the  exdu- 
$ionists  latdy  so  numerdus  and  powerful,  vTere'  now 
tt  the  king's  feet,  and  as  much  fallen  in  their  spirit 
as  in  their  credit  with  the:  nation.  Ndtlaing  that 
had  the  least  appearance  of  opposition  to  the  court 
could  be  hearkened  to  by  the  public 

About  the  begiqning  of  December  began  a  very 
hard  frost,  whidi  lasted  to  the  15th  of  February 
without  intermission,  insomuch,  that  the  cdadies 
ran  upon  the  Thames  from  the  Temple  to  Westaa]n« 
$ter,  in  Hilary  term.  Numb^s  of  shops  of  all  kinds 
were  erected  upon  the  ice,  having  all  the  appear** 
ance  of  a  fakw    There  also  wa&  roasted  an  >ax» 

'  Ann.  l6s4f. 

♦  -'  ... 

Charles  Beaoderc,  earl  of  Bwrford,  the  'king*d 
natural  son  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn,  is  created  dulse 
of  St.  Albans* 

The  principal  towns,  corporatibns  and  boroughs 
^render  their  charters  to  the  king  and  reodivenew 
ones  from  his  majesty. 

.  Theadmiralty  being  in  commission,  the  king  revok« 
ed  the  commisroners,  and  intrusted  again  thie  depait- 
ment  to  the  duke  tsi  Ynric;  tfa^  king  revokes  also  the* 
ecclesi)a^cal  cotnmission,  which  he  had  estabiis|ied 
aind  invested  A\{th  the  powier  of  filling  the  iactmt^ 
benefices^  and  his  matestv  oxifers  those  places  atree*. 
aWy  to  his  owa  indSatiOT^^^    \  ^^  ^ 

'  The  klfigV^sbBtue  is  ereeted  in  the  area  of  the 
l^^al  £a3;}iajag[e/bythe  iia^^ 
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.  Thebther  eventt  Which  oecurredf  this  year,  con-' 
sist  principally  in  trials  for  defamation  of  the  king, 
the  duke  of  York,  or  TOvemtnent^  either  by  words, 
letters,  or  libels,  for  which  the  offenders  were  con- 
demned to  fines  more  or  less  heavy,  and  many  to 
the  pillory. 

Ann.  1685. 

All  complaints  are  suppressed  and  the  whole  king- 
dom subdued,  even  the  city  of  London,  which  had 
beefn  always  averse  to  the  court's  power. 

The  whole  of  the  month  of  January  was  still 
spent  in  prosecuting  delinquents  against  the  king  and 
the  duke,  and!  in  granting  new  charters  to  towns  and 
corporations. 

It  appears,  that  Charley  at  that  period,  probably 
cjissatisfied  with  Ms  brother's  violent  arbitrary  mea- 
sures, was  meditating  a  new  plan  of  administration. 
He  was  overheard  one  day  to  say,  in  opposing  some 
of  the  duke^s  hasty  counsels,  •'  Brother,  I  am  too 
^  old  to  go  again  to  my  travels  ;  you  may  if  you 
•*  choose  it."  It  was  said,  and  king  James*s  Memoirs 
confirm  thia  rumour,  that  he  intended  to  summon 
a  parliament  to  dismiss  aU  his  unpopular  ministers^' 
and  to  trust  himself  entirely  to  the  good  will  and 
affections  of  his  subjects;  but  amidst  these  truly 
wise  dispositions,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit, 
which  resembled  an  apoplexy  ;  he  languished  only 
a  few  days  and  died  oh  the  6th  of  February  in  the 
fifty. fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty-fifth  of 
his  reign.  •  ' 

From  the  strength  o(  his  constitution  and  the  re- 
markable care  he  usually  took  of  his  health,  it  was 
at  first  strongly  suspected  that  his  death  was  not 
natural,  but  though  some  circumstances  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  the  fact  could 
never  be  ascertained,  therefore  history,  on  mere 
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presumption,  cannot  admit  the  suspicions  of  siich 
an  execrable  deed. 

Charles,  during  the  few  days  of  his  ilbess,  was 
attended  by  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England, 
but  he  discovered  ^  total  indifference  towards  their 
exhortations  and  invitations  to  receive,  th^  sacr^-r 
ment.  He  only  allowed  them  to  give  him  the  ab- 
solution. But  catholic  priests  were  privately 
brought  to  him  by  his  brother,  and  from  them  he 
received  the  sacrament  accompanied  with  all  the 
rites  of  the  catholic  church.  Two  papers  were 
found  in  his  cabinet  written  with  his  own  hand,  an4 
containing  arguments  in  favour  of  that  compiunicm. 
These  papers,  soon  after  published  by  James,  his  su&i 
cessor,  no  less  injured  l^is  own  popularity  than  the 
memory  of  his  brother. 

Charles  was  endowed  with  those  exterior  prepo&f 
sessipg  qualifications  which  in  a  private  life  consti^. 
tute  ^n  agreeable  engaging  man.  His  constant  good 
humour  and  sprightUne$s  kept  pleasure  and  gaiety 
always  alive  around  him.  His  propensity  to  rsdUery. 
yra§  so  checked  with  discretion  and  good  biraeding, 
that  it  was  never  o&n^ive*.  He  was  eminently  po&« 
sessed  of  that  precious  kind  of  wit,  by  means  o£ 
which  all  those  who  conversed  with  him^  always 
yreiit  ^way  equally  pleased  with  him  and  with  them*, 
selves.  He  was  an  indulgent  father,  a  friendly  bror 
ther,  a  good-natured  master,  and  if  not  an  afTecr 
tion^te,  at  les^t  a  civil  obliging  husbai\d,  if  not  ^ 
CQi)stant  Iqver  (o  a  single  mistress,  he  was  at  Iieast  so. 
to  the  fair  s^x  in  general.  In  shqrt,  considered  as  a 
private  man,  he  was  an  amiable  unprincipled  de- 
bauchee. He  has  been  praised  by  some  writers,  and 
particularly  by  Mr.  Fox,  for  his  recommendation  on. 
his  death  bed  of  the  d^che§s  of  Portsmouth,  of 
Jllez^nor*  Gwyn,  and  of  hi^  natural  cluldren  j  but 
|his  recommendfition  not  being  accompanied  with, 
the  least  mei^t^ofi  of  his  undeservedly  inj|ured  queen^ 
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of  his  p^ple,  of  lus  faithful  servants,  has  beea  con* 
sidered  by  others  as  disgracing  his  death  with  the 
shame  of  his  life* 

As  to  religion^  Charles's  whole  life  evinces  too 
much  that  he  believed  in  none.  Though  he  had 
alw^s  affected  to  be  attached  to  the  protestant 
churchy  he  died  a  catholic ;  and  a  sincere  repentance 
in  his  last  moments  may,  undoubtedly,  have  atoned 
for  his  past  ipc^edulity  j  but  the  religion  he  adopted 
on  his .  death-l^ed  d;d  not,  probably,  gain  mor^ 
credit  by  it,  than  that  which  was  lost  by  the  other 
pn  his  deserting  it. 

If  we  consider  Charles  in  his  public  character,  as 
a  sovereign,  it  is  difficult  not  to  acknowledge,  that 
}ns  only  daim  to  allegiance  .was  the  legitimacy  of  .hi$ 
ti^le ;  and  even  that,  being  disgraced  by  an  associa^ 
tlon  of  so  many  faults,  to  use  no  harsher  expression, 
could  9nly  make  of  him  the  fittest  of  all  princes  to 
reconcile  the  people  with  usurpation,  and  to  render 
restorations  unpopular.  Negligent  of  the  interests 
of  his  country,  careless  of  its  glory,  and  still  more 
so  of  its  liberty,  lavish  of  its  treasure, .  by  his  indo- 
Ijence  and  by  his  measures,  he  exposed  it  both  to 
the  dangers  of  civil  war,  and  the  ignominy  of 
foreign  conquest.  Ingratitude  was  one  of  the  itiost 
conspicuous  features  of  his  cl^aracter.  He  was  in^ 
debted  to  so  many  faithful  rpyalists  for  their  zeal 
^nd  important  services,  that  the  troublesome  care 
of  rewarding  them  ^  they  deserved,  induced  him 
to  confound  them  all,  without  any  distinction,  into 
general  oblivion ;  a  convenient  method^  not  \fxi^ 
commonly  adopted  by  hau^ty  princes,  who  seU 
dbm  remember  past  services,  which  they  think 
they  have  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  favour  of  ac- 
ceptance. Charles's  ingratitude  went  much  further 
towards  the  illustrious  Clarendon,  upon  whom  he 
did  not  scruple  to  throw  the  putdic  odium  excited 
^y  his  own  measures,  and  even  to  promote  an  in^ 
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dictment  against  Mm.  HBs  conduct  towarife  tBe 
virtuous  duke  of  Ormonde  thovgh  not  pushed  to 
such  a  shameful  degree,  was  no  less  remarkable,  oit 
account  of  the  eminent  merit  and  important  senrices 
of  that  nobleman.  Sudi  worthy  admirable  charac* 
ters  occur  so  seldom  in  the  course  of"  this  reign  ^  that 
a  sketch  of  some  of  its  features  tmj  be  a  pleasin|p 
relaxation  for  the  reader. 

When  the  cabal  entered  into  the  mysterious  affi- 
ance with  France,  they  took  care  to  remove  Ot^ 
mond  from  the  committee  of  foreign  afiairs ;  they 
even  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  have  Ormond  re- 
called from  the  government  of  Ireland.  At  last,  in 
the  year  1 677,  Charles  was  obliged  to  apply  agajn 
to  Onrtond,  whom  he  had  so  long  neglected,  and 
to  §end  him  over  lieutenant  of  Irehnd.  *  I  have 
^  done  every  thing,"  said  the  king,  *'  to  disol^ge 
•*  that  man,  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  mafe 
**  him  my  enemy/'  Ormond,  during  his  disgrace, 
never  joined  the  malcontents.  He  even  thjought  it 
his  duty,  regularly,  thoueh  with  dignity,  to  pay 
his'court  at  Whitehall.  *•  i  can  do  you  no  service,*' 
Said  he  to  his  friends ;  **  I  have  only  the  power  Idft 
^  by  riiy  appKcations,  to  do  you  some  htirt.*' 
When  colonel  Gary  Dillon  solicited  him  to  second 
his  pretensions  for  an  office,  and  urged  that  he  had 
no  friends  but  God  and  his  grace :  "  Alas !  poor 
"  Cary,**  replied  the  duke,  "  I  pity  thee ;  thott 
•* '  couldest  not  have  two  friends  that  possess  less  in- 
*  terest  at  court." — "I  am  thrown  by,'*  said  he, 
oji  another  occasion,  "  Bke  an  dd  rusty  dock ;  yet, 
•*  even  that  neglected  machine,  twice  in  twenty- 
**  four  hours  points  ri^t.^ 

On  ^uch  occasions,  when  Ormond  from  decency 
paid  hS3  attendance  at  court,  the  king,  equally 
ashamed  to  shew  him  civility  and  to  neglect  him, 
was  aba^d  and  confounded ;  **  Sir,^*'  said  the 
pir6ffigate  Budangham,  "  I  wish  to  know  whether 
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•*  it  be  the  duke  of  Ormond  that  is  out  of  favour 
^*  with  your  liiajesty,  or  your  majesty  with  the 
^  duke  of  Ormond  ?  for  of  the  two  you  seem  thtb 
*^  most  out  of  countenance." 

Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham  bore  an  extreme 
hatred  to  Ormond,  and  he  heard  that  his  admini- 
stration in  Ireland  was  attacked  in  parliament,  par* 
titttlarly  by  Shaftesbury,  but  he  had  the  satisfaction 
t6  hear  at  the  same  time  of  the  keen,  though  polite 
defence,  made  by  his  son,  the  generous  Ossory. 
Ahet  confuting  the  reproaches  made  by  this  in- 
triguing patriot  against  his  father^s  administration, 
Ossory  proceeded  in  these  words :  "  Having  spoken 
^  of  what  the  lord  lieutenant  has  done,  I  presume, 
with  the  same  truth,  to  tell  your  lordships  what 
he  has  not  done.  He  never  advised  the  breaking  of 
the  triple  league ;  never  advised  the  shutting  up 
^*  of  the  exchequer,  nor  the  declaration  for  a  tolera- 
tion, nor  the  falling  out  with  the  Dutch  and  the 
joining  with  France ;  he  was  not  the  author  of  that 
^'  most  excellent  position,  Delenda  est  Carthago^  that 
^  Holland,  a  protestant  country,  should  be,  contrary 
*^  to  the  true  interests  of  England,  totally  destroyed, 
••  I  beg  your  lordships  will  be  so  just  as  to  judge  of 
^  my  father,  and  all  men,  according  to  their  actions 
*•  and  their  counsels."  These  sentences,  pronoun- 
ced by  a  plain  gallant  soldier^  and  being  as  many 
direct  accusations  against  Shaftesbury,  confounded 
sdS  his  rhetoric. 

Ossory  died  about  this  time ;  Ormond  bore  the 
loss  with  resignation  and  dignity,  and  ever  retained 
a'  |:4easing  though  melancholy  sense  of  his  merit ; 
*•  i  would  not/*  said  he,  "  exchange  my  dead  son 
**  for  any  living  son  in  Christendom.** 

Charles,  though  he  had  neither  the  temper  nor 
the  strength  of  mind  essentially  requisite  in  a  despot^ 
wasj  however,  easily  prompted  to  all  acts  of  despo- 
Usm,  which,   without  great  trouble,  and  particu- 
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larly  without  applying  to  parliament,  caulcl  procure 
him  the  money  he  always  wanted,  not  only  for  his 
daily  increasing  prodig2uities,  but  even  for  the  regu-< 
lar  support  of  government.  Harassed  with  domes* 
tic  faction,  weary  of  calumnies  and  ccHnplaints,  op- 
pressed with  debts,  he  wished  and  constantly  tried, 
though  with  feeble  efforts,  to  render  his  power  ab* 
solute ;  and  in  this  he  was  actuated  ndther  by  am-* 
bition  or  love  of  glory,  but  by  the  only  hopes  of 
being  enabled  to  establish  a  form  of  government, 
more  simple  in  its  structure  and  m<N:e  easy  in  its 
management.  This  design,  which  Charles  had  evi« 
dently  adopted,  necessarily  implying  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  constitution,  gives  the  key  to  all 
the  mysteries  which  some  historians  have  found  so 
inexplicable  in  his  conduct,  particularly  in  his  attack^ 
ment  to  France.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  he 
could  not  venture  any  step  in  execution  of  his  plan, 
without  previously  securing  a  strong  party  at  home,- 
and  powerful  connections  abroad,  disposed  to  assist 
him  with  money,  and  military  force  if  necessary. 
Now,  as  he  could  not  expect  that  the  protestants  or 
presbyterians  would  join  him  in  the  undertaking,  he 
had  no  other  resource  than  to  ingratiate  him$elf  with* 
the  catholics.  Thence  the  favourable  dispositions 
he  always  discovered  towards  them»  not  only  with 
a  view  of  in!  i  sting  them  into  his  party,  but  as  the 
.surest  way  to  obtain  all  the  support  he  could  want 
from  Lewis  XIV.  whose  zeal  for  the  catholic  re^ 
ligion  was  no  less  known  than  his  partiality  to  abso- 
lute power.  In  fact,  that  powerful  monarch  com^e 
pletely  approved  of  Charles's  plan,  encouraged  him 
not  to  deviate  from  it,  and  engaged  to  second  its 
execution  by  supplying  him  with  large  subsidies 
and  military  force,  under  certain  conditions,  which 
placed  him  towards  France  in  a  dependant  situation^ 
little  becoming  a  king  of  Great  Britain.  How  disn 
gusting  it  is  to  see  him  bargaining  privately  an^  * 
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separately  with  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  to 
make  them  pay  with  large  sums  of  money  his  con- 
version to  the  catholic  reli^on,  and  countenancing 
the  corruption  of  his  ministers  and  favourites,  by 
being  privy  to  the  briberies' which  Sunderland,  Lau« 
derdale,  Ashley  Cooper,  lord  and  lady  Arlington, 
lady  Shrewsbury,  &c.  repeatedly  received  from 
France.  All  these  infamous  transactions  have  been 
discovered  by  the  original  vouchers,  preserved  in 
the  depot  of  the  ministry  at  Versailles,  and  collected 
in  Sir  John  Dairy mple's  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  from 
page  1  to  1 76.  It  appears  also,  by  the  publication 
of  Bariilon's  letters,  that  the  ancient  rivalry  between 
the  French  and  the  English  nation,  was  naturally 
sharpened  into  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
who  could  not  without  great  resentment  see  their 
beloved  constitution  arid  liberty  endangered  by  the 
profligacy  of  their  own  sovereign,  and  by  arbitrary 
measures  encouraged  and  supported  by  France* 

From  all  these  observations  we  may  conclude, 
that  if  the  fate  of  Charles  I.  and  Lewis  XVI.  proved 
that  many  virtues,  which  are  an  ornament  to  the 
throne,  are  not  always  those  which  support  it,  the 
example  of  Charles  II.  equally  proves,  that  a  prince, 
destitute  of  all  virtue,  can  never  be  a  good  king. 
We  must,  however,  confess,  that  notwithstanding 
Charles's  bad  government,  his  reign,  as  Mr.  Fox 
observed,  "  was  the  ara  of  good  laws.  The  abo- 
**  lition  of  the  court  of  wards,  the  repeal  of  the 
•*  writ  de  heretico  comburendo,  the  triennial  parlia- 
•*  ments*  bill,  the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  the 
•*  house  of  commons  in  regard  to  impeachments, 
^^  and,  above  all,  the  glorious  statute  of  habeas 
•^  corpus^  have  made  the  ydar  1679  be  considered 
**  as  the  period  at  which  the  En^ish  constitution 
•*  attained  its  greatest  theoretical  perfection.'*— 
fHisL  of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  II. 
p.  9%  J  ' 
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JAMES  IL    Twenty^seventh  King  from  the 

Conquest. 

• 

[Second  son  of  Charles  I.  brother  and  successor  of 
Charles  11.;  born  October  SO,  1633;  married 
Ann  Hyde,  chancellor  Clarendon*s  daughter, 
September  3,  1660;  lost  his  wife  March  31, 
1671 ;  married  the  princess  of  Modena  November 
21, 1673 ;  ascended  the  throne  February  6,  1685; 
crowned  April  23  following ;  left  England,  and 
retired  to  1  ranee,  December  23,  168P;  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  daughter  Mary  and  William  III.  her 
husband  ;  died  at  St.  Germain^  in  France,  August 
6,  1701 J 

Ann.  1685^ 

* 
James  assembles  the  privy  council,  and  declares 
his  resolution  to  maintain  the  established  govern* 
ment  both  in  church  and  state.  ^  I  have  been  re- 
"  ported,"  said  he,  *'  to  be  a  man  for  arbitrary 
**  power ;  but  that  is  not  the  only  history  that  has 
^'  been  niade  of  me.  1  know  that  the  laws  of  £og* 
^^  hnd  are  sufficient  to  make  the  king  as  great  a 
*^  monarch  as  I  can  wish ;  and  as  I  shall  never- de- 
'^  part  from  the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
^  crown,  so  I  shall  never  invade  any  man's  pro- 
•*  perty.  I  have  often  heretoft)re  ventured  my  life 
^  in  defence  of  this  nation  ;  and  I  shall  go  as  nur  as 
^^  any  man  in  preserving  it  in  all  its  just  rights  and 
^  liberties."  These  assurances  inspired  the  more 
confidence,  that  James  was  regarded  as  a  man  of 
great  sincerity  and  stria  adherence  to  his  pronoises ; 
'♦  We  have  now,^'  it  was  said,  "  the  word  of  a 
^  king ;  and  a  word  never  yet  broken."    Addx^sses 
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came  from  all  parts,  full  of  duty^  and  even  of  the 
most  servile  adulation.  The  mosC  remarkable  by  its 
simplicity  and  Angularity  was  that  of  the  quakers. 
**  We  are  come,'  they  said,  "  to  testify  our  sor- 
*'  row  for  the  death  of  our  good  friend  Chariss, 
*'  and  our  joy  fcur  thy  being  aiade  our  governor. 
«<  We  are  told  thou  art  not  of  the  persuasion  of  the 
**  jchvrch  of  England  no  more  than  we ;  wherefore 
'^^  w^  hope  thou  wilt  grant  us  the  same  liberty 
**  which  thou  allowest  thyself,  which  doing,  we 
**  wish  thee  all  manner  of  happiness,*' 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  James  shewed 
that  jiis  professions  of  attachment  to  laws  were  not 
3o  Ancere  as  it  was  expected.  The  customs,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  excise,  had  been  granted  to  the 
ule  king  during  life,  consequently  the  igrant  was 
now  expired;  but  lames  issued  a  proclamation, 
ordering  them  to  be  paid  as  before.  The  king  like- 
wise went  openly  to  mass  with  all  the  ensigns  of  his 
jd^gnity.  This  step,  which  was  deemed  imprudent, 
wa^  rather  considered  by  him.  as  a  proper  and  neces* 
^ary. demonstration  of  his  beiutg  neither  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  ^^lay  bis  persevering  attachment  to 
jbis  own  religion.  It  is  pretended,  however,  that 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  Ronquillo,  who  deemed 
<the  tranqiuUity  of  England  necessary  f<^  the  support 
4of  Spain,  observing  how  busy  the  catholic  priests 
were  at  courts  advised  the  king  not  to  assent  with 
too  great  facility  to  their  counsels.  ^^  Is  it  npt  the 
^^  custom  in  Spain,''  said  Jan^,  >^  for  the  king  to 
^^  consult  with  his  confessor  ?"  ''  Yes,''  replied  the 
ambassaidor,  "  and  k  is  for  that  very  reason  our  al*- 
^^  fairs  succeed  so  ilL''  He  was  in  love  at  that  time 
with  Mrs*  Sedley^  who  had  a  great  influence  over 
him;  a  connection  little  consonant  with  his  am^ 
bition  of  converting  the  people  to  his  religious  per- 
9ua»on:  but  it  was  represented  to  him,  that  the 
regularity,  of  hi^  life  ought  better  to  correspond  witjbi 
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the  sanctity  of  his  intentions,  and  he  consented  to 
remove  Mrs.  Sedley  from  court,  whom  he  after- 
wards created  countess  of  Dorchester. 

James  intending  to  continue,  and  even  cAnent 
still  more  closely  his  late  brother's  connections  with 
the  court  of  Versailles,  sent  for  Barillon,  the  French 
ambassador,  the  very  day  after  his  accession,  and 
made  general  professions  of  his  attachment  to  Lewis, 
whom  he  was  resolved,  he  said,  to  consult  in  all 
afiairs  of  importance.  He  likewise  explained  to  him 
his  motives  for  calling  a  parliament,  and  his  inten* 
tion  of  levying  by  authority  the  revenue  which  had 
been  granted  for  Hfe  to  his  predecessor.  Money 
was  not  mentioned  in  this  first  overture  ;  but 
Rochester,  who  waitedthe  next  morning  upon  Baril- 
lon, was  directed  to  tell  him,  that  the  king's  prin- 
dpal  reason  for  calling  a  parliament,  a  measure 
which  he  knew  Lewis  would  hot  approve,  was,  that 
without  it,  and  the  assistance  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  them,  his  master  would  become  too 
chargeable  to  the  French  king,  to  whoifi  however 
he  would  be  still  obliged  to  resort  for  pecuniary 
dds,  or  else  be  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  that  upon  this  beginning  would  depend 
the  whole  fortune  of  his  reign. 

Lewis  had  foreseen  the  new  king's  necessities,  and 
was  aware  of  the  importsfnce  of  binding  him  as  early 
as  possible  to  the  system  of  dependency  upon 
France  ;  he  had  accordingly  anticipated  James's  de- 
mand, s^nd  empowered  Barillon  to  accompacny  the 
delivery  of  a  letter  from  his  master  with  the  anee- 
able  news  of  having  received  from  him  bills  of  ex- 
change to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand 
livres,  to  be  used  in  whatever  manner  might  be 
convenient  to  the  king  of  England's  service.  Ac* 
cordirg  to  Barillon's  account,  and  to  his  great  sur- 

ijrise,  the  king's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  at  this  intel- 
igence ;   demonstrations  of  gratitude  both  from 
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h)gpi.ajid  rfroni  his  mini$t^^i  were  <:arrted  sD  hv  fl$ 
not  to  leave -the  least  dqtibt  to  Lewis  XtV.  that  by 
tiini^ly  supples  of  the  s^n^e  kiad,  his  influence  pvet 
the  EifgHsh  caUnet  would  be  no  less  absolute  ynd^ 
the  pr^sqnty  thaju  it  had  ,been  under  the  last  reign.; 
iuid  BarilLpn/s^corresponilence  ha5  fully  copfirnaed  all 
the  suspicions  enjtertaipe^  about  it. 

Lord  Churchill^  afterwards  duke  of  Marlborough^ 
issei^^.tq  Parj^j  to  solicit  further  pfpwjiary  aids# 
such  as .  Lewis  isljou^d  think ;  necessary  from  the  in* 
formation  his .  iiMpist^rs  o^ht  ^ve  hiqi  ,i:espect« 
ing  the  <es%faacy  of  a^r^  in,  J^^kmd.  ; 

NotwJithstandiiiK.  J^mfs't^  {prejudices,  he  did  not 
change  thiechiefo^o^rspfthp^crowQ,  though  they 
were  protes(antp.  £yea  ;t;he  msirqui^  of  Hali&x^, 
who  had  strqj^gly  rempp^trate^  ag^uns^./tofpe  mea« 
sures  suggested  tq  th0  )a^  king.by  h|s  b^rother^  was 
continu^in  (he  office  o£. president  of  th^  council 
by  Janies,  who,  tpld  })iw^  that  of  all  hi^  ppt  conduct 
he  should  refnember  only  hi^  behaviour  pn  th^  ^x^ 
elusion  bill,  which  that  Qobleman.  had  nff)st  stre|iu« 
Qusly  opposed.  These  japl^le  and  ^^(gnfupimpus  ex- 
pressions werei  .the  .more  remarkiable,  th^t  James, 
either  before  or  after,'  never  appearjed  of  90*forgiv« 
ing  a  temper.  .^  ; 

Ja&\es  caused  to  be  puhlish^d.at  t;hiB  UmtJ^Q  Attes- 
tation of  his  brother's  hs^viqg  ^d  x  Romsyi  cathpr 
lic,  together  with  two  papers,  composed^'  or  at  .least 
written  by  him,  in  favpui^  pf  tljat.  persuadpn}  a 
very  ill-advised  publicatipn,  unless  it  was  intend^ 
,to  shew  by .  his  brother's  f xample,  that  the  church 
oi  ^nglai»d  might  not  <)ply  be  safe,  but.  highly  fa« 
voured  under  uie  reign  ^  of  a  catholic  prince.  Mean- 
while he  persevered  in  a  most  rigorous  persecution 
of  the  protestaht  dissenters. 

The  parliament  met  o|i  the  19th  of  May.  The 
ixUum  which  the  late  conspiracies  had  thrown  upon 
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the  whigs,  had  prevented  the  success  of  all  thor  at* 
tempts  in  the  elections.  The  general  resignation  of 
the  charters  had  likewise  iPendered  the  corporations 
so  completely  dependent^  that  recommendations  of 
the  court,  even  unassisted  by  pecttniary  influence, 
prevailed  every  where.  The  new  house  of  com** 
mons,  therefore,  principally  consisted  of  men  zesi« 
lously  devoted  to  the  crown.  The  Idng,  in  lus 
speech  from  the  throne,  repeated  with  great  empha* 
SIS  the  declaration  he  had  made  before  the  privy 
council ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  told  them,  that 
he  expected  they  would  settle  immediately  his 
revenue,  and  during  life  too,  as  it  had  been  done 
for  his  brother.  ^  lliere  is  indeed  ^  popular  argu* 
^^  ment,''  added  he,  **  which  may  be  urged  against 
^  compliance  with  my  demand;  meii  nfiay  thinb 
*^  that  by  feedmg  me  from  time  to  time  with  such 
'<  supplies  as  they  think  cdnvenient^'*^  they  wiU 
*^  better  secure  frequent  meetings  of  f^rliamrat; 
'^  but  as  this  is  the  first  time  I  speak  to  you  frcrtn 
^*  the  throne,  I  must  plainly  tell  you,  that  such  an 
*^  expedient  would  be  very  improper  to  employ 
•*  with  me,  and  that  the  best  way  to  engage  me  to 
**  meet  you  ofteA,  is  always  to  use  me  well/' 

These  threatening  insinuations  produced  the  effect 
for  which  they  were  intendeds  The  commons,  bc- 
indes  their  thanks  for  the  king's  speech,  voted  una*^ 
nimously  that  they  would  setde  on  his  majesty^ 
during  Kfe,  aH  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  late 
king  at  the  time  of  his  demise.  They  also  voted 
unanimously^  that  the  house  entirely  relied  on  his 
majesty's  royal  word,  and  repeated  declarations,  td 
support  the  religion  and  the  church  of  England. 
The  king  having  demanded  an  additional  supjrfy  for 
the  navy  and  other  purpdses,  those  duties  on 
wine  and  vinegar,  which  had  once  been  enjoyed 
by  the  late  king,  were  revived,  with  an  addition 
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of  some  impositions  on  tobacco  and,  sugar* 
.  graac  tvas   about   six  <  hundred  thousand  poundi 
a^year. 

A  little  before  the  meeting  of  .parliament^  Oates 
had  been  tried  fcnr  perjury  on  two  indictments,  and 
.  convicted  on  the  fullest  and  most :  undoubted  evi« 
deace.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  fined  a,  thousand 
marks  on  each  indictment ;  to  be  whipped  on  tw0 
different  day^  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from 
New^te  to  Tyburn ;  ta  be  imprisoned  during  life^ 
•and  i^oried  five  times  every  year*  The  sq;>parent 
seventy  of  this  sentence  totally  vanishes  on  recol- 
lecting the  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  who 
were  condemned  to  death  and  executed  as  accom- 
plices of  that  fictitious  popish  [riiot,  invented  solely 
by  Oates,  and  proved  by  his  evidence  alone.  He 
lived  to  king  William's  r^gn,  when  a  pension  of 
four  hundred  pounds  a-year  was  settled  upon  him } 
a  misplaced  liberali):y,  or  rather,  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  scoundreb  dF  a  similar  description. 

On  the  conviction  of  Oates,  the  Iprds  who  had 
been  imprisoned  on  his  evidence,  Powis,  Arundel, 
BeUasis,  Tyronne,  and  Danby,  were  freed  from 
^<&r  impeachments  by  the  house  of  peers;  they 
even  went  so  far  as  to  vote  a  reversal  of  lord  Staf- 
ford's attainder ;  but  this  biil  implied  so  deep  a  re- 
proach on  the  former  proceedii:^  of  the  exdusion- 
ists,  that  after  one  reading  it  was  dropped .  by  tho 
commons,  without  considenng  that  they  thus  9&xed 
for  ever  to  their  names  the  reproach,  far  more 
shamefol,  of  having  criminally  rejected  the  only  re* 
maini^g  means  of  repairing  the  most  flagrant  in« 
justice. 

The  parliamentary  business  is  interrupted  by  the 
Mws  of  Monmouth's  arrival  in  the  west  with  three 
dips  from  Holland.  The  parliament  immediately 
vote  that  they  would  adhere  to  the  king  with  their 
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lives  and  fcrtnHes.  Tliey  psM  a  tufl  o^  Mtain<fer 
kgaimt  Momnouth^  grant- a  supply  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  suppressing  his  rebeUictti^  and 
ac^ra  tnemsdves. 

After  Jameses  accessioki,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  received  Monmouth  in  Holfatnd  wi^  tH 
marks  of  hotioiir  and  distinction,  thought  itneces- 
saiy  to  dismiss  him  and  all  his  loUoix^rs,  and  the 
Ill-Rited  ftrgkire  relhred  to  Brussels.     Being  still 

"'  pursued  by  the  king's  jealdusy^  he  was  indu^  by 
the  im^tient  humour  of  Argyie,  who  set  out  for 
Scotland  a  litde  before  him,  to  make  a  rash  and 
premature  attempt  on  England,  contrary  to  Ins 
own  judgment  and  indf nation.  He  landed  at 
Lynn,  in  Dorsetshire, ;  with  scarcely  an^  himdred 
followers ;  but  so  popular  was  his  name,  that  m  four 
days  he  had  assembled  two  thousand  horse  and 
foot,  almost  all  of  them  the  lowest  of  thepeopk. 
In  the  declaration  he  publiBhed,  he  called  me  king 
duke  of  Yoi^,  with  the  epithets  of  a  traitor,  a  tyrant, 
an  assassin,  and  a  popish  usuiper^    He  imputed  to 

'  him  the  Ate  of  London,  the  murder  of/Godfrey 
and  Essex,  nay,  the  poisoning  of  the  latiie  kmg,  and 
he  invited  all  the  people  to  join  in  of^iositioh  to  his 
tyranny.  -         . 

The  duke  of  Albemarle,  whose  fiither  had  re- 
stored the  royal  family,  assen^led  th^  mifitta  of 
'  Devonshire  to  the  number  of  four  thousand,  but  ob- 
serving their  partiality  to  Monmouth's  cause,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire*'  (Monmouth  neglected 
.  to  attack  him,  and  lost  a  favourable  opportunity, 
not  only  of  supplying  himself  with  2xm94  l^it  of 
rallying  to  his. standard  a  great  part  of  the*  nilliliia. 
He  however  advanced  to  Taunton,  ^  dissaficted 
town,  which  gladly  received  him,  and  reinforaed 
>  his  aimy  with  considerable  numbers*  •  There  he  was 
persuaded  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  and^ was  ptO« 
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qUimeql  a[t  ^tidg^w^ffffi .  W^  aifCl>FjroiiM»    But 

C9iQ,a}Qqe  insert;  ^^cfSffS?,.  I»;^^ff4  tJte  «»pBe^fttms, 
o^l^e  peopJI^  t|q.  langijiis^  tjwitjiowt/ att:«»ptiog  toy . 

ChurcJiill.     He  atlstQi:^^  tj^f  .ksJSf  \  f  r«yi  a* .  ^gft^; 
moor^  nqar  JBiridgew^t^ri  4Qd.  Qiisr  trQ^^'tQ9l:^ 

y^^rai:^.  fpjTces' into  disojr^^i^^idroy^  tfeeiB.fifOflfii  tfeeiiri 
ground,  continued  the  fight  till .(l^lr  ^mW^^li^iQQL 
^Mled/thpm,   and  woi}14,4l^  \^t  H^i^  ^Ql^tsMEl^eA  a 
vi<:tory,  Jia^d  not  the  mi8cqpduct:of;MQAniQU^!»9$|. 
th$  cowardice  o£  lord  Qr^iy,:  who.  :0(>sifi|»fide4i  WSr 
l^rase^  prevenctd  it.    4ftdr  4.  .CQ^kat '  of  tbt^e  hows: 
t|ie  ridels  gave  way,  and  ,?yer^  p^riii^d  wi^b  ^€^t 
^aMghter }  nft^n  huR4ried.9f  thepi  ,w^^  kilLsd;  .?|id: 
thus,  was  cf>oc)uded.  i^ .  a  lew  we?^  t|h}»;  ent^rpri^fe^ 
as  feebly /pondvicted  as  rashly  unflertajc^^ 
,  |49^¥^         fled  fFOQi  cbe  field  of  bat^  abpve 
tMiffnty  fpiles^  tiQ  his  >borse  sunl;:  mid^r  h4p;  ht 
^^j$[^4>^t  last  ifi.tb^-lk>t):om  oi  a  ditclx  coyiered 
yn!^  i^x^y  hi\  body  d^ire^sed  with  fa$igue  and 
iLU^geTj^bis  inlnd'distn|ct;ed  by  the  memory  pffl^^t. 
misfortunes^  and  the  prospect  of  f^tu^t^  <i^sa9ta:«« 
He  Ijuvst  iiito  fes^  lyhea  *sei^e4)  ^iid  he  li^ifibe^  still 
to  indulge  tl^e  fp^a  »hppe.  ;of  Ijfe.    jl^.  ^sorofea  Jam^ 
the  moat.sybniissiy^kt^fr^^  coiyiwwg Iwpti  tq spare 
th?  i^ue.pf  4  broth^»  wbp  b^  «yer  b^n  9Q  stroiigly 
atta^ti^d  (9  bis  interest;!  ^hpm  syi^ttftd  him  to  bis 
presence,  ia  hopey  of  es^ortinjg  a  #|G«yery.pf  bi^ 
accomplice,     ^t.|y):<»pifKitb»  w<Myi|^  of  piiir-» 
chasiQig  life^at  thepri^eof  so>iBfiMEb  xnnKsy*  fis^unwl 
course.  firpmflepMir;: and  i^r^pRreii  biUoMlf )  fi» 
deatb.^   On  the  sc^p^d^;  where  be  wais  fttt^deid.by 
crowdii.  of  peopb  i|i  t<|aiip,«h^,wiaB^'^  ^Kdcut 
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tioAer  iR)t  tb  'fidl  into  the  error  wMeh  he  had  com- 
mitted ill  beheading  Russel,  where  it  had  been 
necessary  to  repeat  the  bbw.  -  But  the  executioner, 
dismayed  by  ttib  application,  struclc  a  feeUe  l)low 
on  Monmouth,  who  raised  his  head  from  the  bh 
and  looked  hini  in  the  iace,  as  if  reproaching 
fat  his  ftilure.  tie  gently  hdd  down  his  head  a 
second  time,  and  the  executioner  struck  him.  again 
and  again  to  no  purpose.  He  then  threw  aside  tlie  axe, 
and  cried  out  that  he  was  incapable  of  finishing  the 
bloody  office.  The  sheriff  obliged  him  to  renew  the 
sittempt,  and  at  two  blows  more  the  head  was 
severed  from  the  bodv. 

A  similar  hie  had  already  attended  Argyle  in 
Scotland.  In  vain  he  had  summoned  the  people  to 
rise  in  vindication  of  their  violated  laws  and  privi- 
leges. Even  those  who  declared  for  him  were  fbr 
tlie  gresitei^part  his  own  vassals.  His  small  and  daily 
decreasing '  army,  after  wandering  about  for  a  little 
time,.was  at  last  defeated  and  ctispersed.  Argyle 
himself  was  ^eiEed  and' carried  to  Edmburgh,  where, 
-afreif  enduring  the  most  barbarous  indignities  with 
» gallant  and  noble  spirit,  he  was  executed  on  the 
former  unjust  sentence  whiclrhad  been  passed  upon 
him.  The  constancy  and  equanimity  he  displayed 
in  the  most  severe  trials,  was  seldom  equalled,  and 
never  surpassed/ 

'  These  victories,  had  they  been  managed  with 
prudence,  Would  naturally  have  tended  to  increase 
the  king's  authority.  But  th^  temerity  with  which 
they  inspired  hun,  and  the  chidty  with  whidi  they' 
were  prosecuted,  -rendered  them  one  of  the  prina- 
pal  causes  of  his  tiudden  niin.'  Feversham,  imme-» 
diately  after  rhe^defeat  ti  Mbnmouth,  hanged  above 
twenty  pristoers  wilfh^ot  iny  trhd.  Colonel  Kirke^ 
on  entering  Bridge^mtetj  han^ged  nineteen  in  the 
same  expemtk>us  way ;  and  maldng  sport  of  these 
Uppdy  sc^eSji  hf  ordered  ten  to  be  execut^  wl^h 
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he  and  Us  company  should  drink  the  king's  heaidi,  a$' 
many  for  the  queen's,  and  the  satne  for  that  of  tfae^ 
cbie£  justice  Jefferies.  Observing  their  feet  to  quirer 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  .he  said  he  must  give  them 
music  for  their  dancing,  and  commauuled  the  drioiM®^ 
to  beat  and  the  trumpets  to  sound.  By  way  of  ex- 
periment,, he  ordered  one  man  to  be  huiig  up  three 
times,  questioning  him  at  each  interval.  It  would 
be  too  long  and  disgusting  to  rdate  ail  the  instances 
of  barbarity  of  that  savage  monster:  let  it  suffice 
to  say,  tlut  att  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
f^ty  or  not,  equally  £ell  victims  to  his  rage.  £n* 
ccmraged  by  his  exhortatioiis^  his  soldiers,  whom, 
by  wayi  o£  pleasantry,  ^hp^  used  to  call  fm  lambs j  dis- 
ttn^u&hed  dielnselves.  in .  a .  particular  mailner  by 
their  outrages.  [The  violent  Jeflferies,  who  succeed- 
ed after  some  interval,'  shewed  the  people,  tfaar 
under  a  sanguinary  corrupted  ins^tratd,  >  the  very 
laws  instituted  for  the  *protciaion  of  innocence  be^ 
came  the  instruments  of  murder  and  1^1  assassina- 
tion. The  juries  being,  struck  with  Jei&ries's  me-f 
naoes,  gave:  their  vercha  ^withso  much  precipita- 
tion, that  many  innocent  t  persons  were  involved 
iVith  the  guilty.  Niaety^two  were  condemned  and 
executed  at  Dorchester.;  '^and  no  less  than  two  hun^^ 
dred  and'  ninety-two  received  sentence.  He  also 
opened  his  commission  at  Taunton  and  Wells,  tod 
on  the  whole,  besides  thdse  that  were  butchered  by 
the  military  commands s^  no  less  tlmn  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  were  computed  to  have  fidlea  under 
the  hand  of  justice.  Even  those  multitudes  who 
received  pardon,  were  dbHged  to  atone  for  their 
pretended  guik  by  fines,  which  reduced  them  to 
beggary.  Some  months  after,  when  no  other  guilty 
or  suspidous  persons  -could  be  ibund,  a  general 
pardon  was  grante^by  his  m^eety.  Jefiferies,  on 
hi^  iTf  turn,  was  immidiately  created  a  peer  for  those 
«niinfpt  s^rviges^  and  soon  after  promoted  to  the 
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dignity  of  (£ancelbr.  Cdonel  Kkke  being 
]u)!Cttd  to  change  his  religion,  briskly  rq>lied  that  he 
was  pre^eaagfid^  for  he  had  promised  the  king  of 
Morocco  that  if  ever  he  changed  his  reiigtoa  b^ 
vonddtiimlmahometan.  r  ' 

.  James's,  mind  was  so  swdled  with  his  ^osperfey, 
thai. he  begaa  to  think  .very  lightly  of  any  padu*- 
itaentaryiOpik)sition  to  his^.uncbnstitutibna)  preten* 
aions^and  sbemed.toiiatre  thdng^  hitnself  exempted; 
from  the  necessity  of  any  dissinmlatictei.  He  aocor-* 
diog^y  assemMed  thepatliameht  on  ihe  9tfa  of  No» 
jvetfibeF^v and.  plainly  told  tlie  two  ^nsesv  thsMt  the 
Qiilitia^'  whos^.sendces  hadboen  £annsrly ;s6  magm^ 
fifid,  Was  hawt  found  by  expferienoe  .m'tfab'  laslr  n^ 
heUion  :to  be  altc^pether:  useless }  and  he  Required  a 
new  supply  in.  order  to  maintain,  those  additional 
fostes  .Which, he  had.  levied.^  He  also  took  abtitt* 
thut.he  faad>em{^ed  a  greaTimany  catholic  officers, 
and  that  he.1had9.in  their  favour,  <&pensed  with  the 
law  requiring  the. test  to.be  taken  by  everyone  that 
poase8ted>  any  public  office,;  dedaiing  that  having 
rea{)ed  the  benefit  of  their  service  during  siidi  times 
of  danger,  he  was  detfrmined  neither  to  expose 
them  axterwardis  «o^disarace;i  nor  himself^  in  case  of 
another  rebellion,  .to  the  want  of  th^  assistance. 
Had  the  kmg  nsedhis  dispensing  power  without  der 
elariiiglt,  no. inquiries  would  probably  hwe  been 
inade^  and.  time  mi^t  hsnre  recobctledi  the  na^ 
tion  tp  this  xiangerou^  exercise  of  prerogative.  But 
to  invade.^  once  thc&r  constitution,  to  threateii 
their  religicaii,  to .  establish  a  standipg  'army,  and 
even  to  require.  tbe.'pariiament  tocoiuirihttte  by  th«<« 
conourxence  to  all  these  measnnes,  seetned  .^>  exceed 
the  bounds  of  ithett  compliance^  and  cnf  this  occa? 
ston,  for; the  first  tifne,  some  «prfcr  of.  the.  English 
spirit  and  generonty- seemed  to  revive* 

The  comtqons  proceeded  ,to  exaniine  the  xii8pens<» 
ing  power,  wd  voted  an  address  to  the  king  a^dnst 
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it.  Be&>x^  it. wa9^  premiM4»  tlMjr  r«9ttiD0d:4bd  mai 
sid^ation  of  the  supply^  aod  as  cme-.tmUion  C#i^ 
liuadred  .thausaod  ppuAdir  weije^  deo^Uicte^  ^ 

courts  and  two^hundr^d  thpusmd  powds  prapcbed 
by  the  couotiry  p^rty^  a  opti^miti  ifvw^^sidfprt^ 
aner  aotne  debi^tie  seven  ^uadp^ithcMiawdpottiide 
were  votedti  .  Xhe  addfi^se  i^pwstr  the  >  dispttabg 
po^er^  thoug^^  «3^fii9ed,;!»if  ver^/r0spect^  laii^ 
$ul}aMfl8i.i^  tetm^^^i'ls  vei;^;itt  e?Beived^y^tiM;kmg^ 
wh0  by  hia>iisWW9/d€ibY«^  .i^fh»4^  wafirm^ 
TCpros^hed  .Shem-wiih  tbfl^^vra«lt(0^cQenfidtott(tIi 
(ds  bttetioiMy iY^hith.'Wit^rmirhe^  W). vasmb^hd 
obsmfe  Set»M»  tt>  be  takreQrel&itbfiiil  <^  dnjn  ^ikigyhir 
did  or  would  pr^Nmscu.  :.Tjhft<eoMQi<u^>wweW 
«iayed  bytiUe  reply;  thM  »eyrjkept.stteMk  tJbne 
t^Qi^;  CpJte^  ooe  M  thetn^^rriMieriq^  hofwemrt  ani 
said)  :^'  J|hQp0  n^e  ire  att;&D|^ybifte»»(  asidfndttaJbe 
^'ifrlghtenediWiltb  a  few  hwd  /i^ordb/* :  Bnt\tht 
cpmrnoni^:  fdhitini^^^  coftsiiquimcee 

iM  might  eiiisue  if  they,  seemed  taacqiwsce,  ta  ^uch 
»free  aad  ge<ierous.secitiliient^,seilt  Coke  ito. the 
towes:>  aodoi>  their  «e9ct;B(keeyDg  they  sttbmissivdly 
proceeded  tp/the  coiuiiideiAtikmfjofithe^etipl^j^ 
even  went  sp  &r  as  to  lesfublish  iund$  for ipayviig^the 
sum  voted  in  nine'  yeara  and  a:  hal^^  lathe^  mean 
time,  to  iQ»D?inte  the  kiag  of  ^their  constant  iea^r-* 
ness  to  tottsfy  him»  besides  a  bill  ta  eacejiipt  the 
catholic  Offider^  from  the  penalties  they  had  ^inoixw 
redt  tbey  resolved  |o  pass  another.  toiempoweir.Ua 
piajesfty  to  ^employ  as  ^maAy  cathoUc  offioera  as  he 

pkased/  *   .-^  •  **  /•  ••; 

:  In  Jthe  upper  hQuse,  though  they  had,  in  the.  first 
days  of  tl^  rsession»  voted,  general  thanka  foe  the 
}dng*s  speech;  the  bishop  <tf  London,  in  hiBOfwn 
name  and  tb^t  of  his  brethren^  moved  that  a  day 
ahould  bea[^inted  for  taking  the  speech  into  can« 
sideration*  He  was  seconded  by  Halifax,  Notting^ 
}^un,  apd  JM^daimt,    Jefferiesi  the  chancelbr,  <^ 
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fOMdi^eMOttotf  w>iih'hH  womed^^^^  but 

vMiCfui  mtcitt»^  JaiMs, 'fimtfy  ckdded  to  main- 
ubk  vnifii{ybr^  'his'Jt>rete(islMato  passiifM  obedience, 
JNTMl^'tsw^  to  HKrait  for  smy  further  prdvbcation,  im« 
JMdiaMtytMk^^^ed to 41  j^orogation jifret*  a  session 
of  ctev^n  dtys.  Il»  pMUrkcCed  the  recess  of  the  par« 
HanAentr dining  a  yetat  and  a  half  by^lbur  more  proro- 
^ftxioiiBr  bat  hlvvlg  Vainly  tried  by  sepoffate  a^Kca- 
t}(ms'tfybr«ak'th«t4MiiHi^  members, 

heattat  disMiiyedf kali aftetfnbly.  Ab it> was^videi^y 
impottftitt  ICtt-^hiM'rA*^  among  >liis  protestant 
subje»»)a:^cff  ^of 'ihdi^'^oti'^^voted  to  bis  authority; 
it \f9i0j^.f(tmHy  kdM^kAilmhe intended tbeace- 
feaafat(^l^€^fi'With^iift'i[nrUamettt^  ' 
"  Had  Jamett '(XsmAxCMl  Mfif  ^chentes  ^rifli  common 
pnade»cer  tfH4  d^i^riOn,  *he'>v^ould:  probaUy  have 
suicoeeidedLitf:  setklbldhijl  'Iiliitisetf  and  hli  posterity 
•afaft>ltitli^  as'  a!b  :thati:p»iod^the  nadcAi  ^|  stemed  dis« 


piMA^iltMnwL^eibr  tcP  rasign  their  liberties,  if  he 
had  n0it^at4&e^ame  time  m^e  an  atr^kdf  upon  their 
cdigidn;  > 'But  his  d^cbfing  so  earty  in  his  reign  his 
ifitenticax^'to  dis|)eiit6Jwjfh  the  tests,  alarmed  the 
whole /^silion,paptietiltiriy  the  der^,  who  had 
been, l^l^rto  the- ithi^^  wttpport  ^  monarchy,  and 
emni  d^gittlted  the  army)*  his  only  resource  to  sup* 
pwt  his  government.  ^  ,  Another  inddeAt  at  this 
time  mistily  increased  the  animosity,  of  the  nation 
against  the  cathoUcs.  T^e  ^ict  of  Nantz,  issued  by 
Henry  IV.  for  securing  to  the  prolestanis  the  free 
exerase  of  their  religion,  was  revoked  by  Lewis 
XIV.  and  the  prosecutions  which  attended  the  mea- 
sure, compelled  aboveha)f  a  milKoii  of  thejnost  usdfol 
and  industrious  subjects  tb^y  from  Rtance,  and  they 
exported,  together  With  immense  sums  of  money, 
those  aits  and  manufactures  whiclvhad  chiefly  tend- 
ed to  enrich  that  kingdom.  Near  fifty  thousand  of 
them  passed  over  into  England,  and  their  tragical 
accounts  of'  the  tyranny  exercised  agsunst  theVi 
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exciteil  among  the  En^h  m^testaftts  1^ 
horror  against  the  projects  Whidi  they  a|!mrehfended 
to  be  formed  bf  the  king  for  the  aboUticA  of  die  * 
protestant  religion.  ■  ^^   '  ; 

-  In  vain  did  the  king  affect  to  throw  the  highest 
blame  on  what  was  passing  in  fVance ;  in  '^^an  did' 
he  afford  all  possible  assbtance  to  the  distressed 
exiles.  All  these  symptoms  bf  toleration  were  re^ 
garded  as  insidious,  and  beflied  by  the  severity  of 
his  administration  against  the  non-conformists  -  lb' 
Scotland. 


Ann.  1686. 


,  > 


The  king,  finding  that  he  could  not  easily  bring 
the  parliament  to  acknowledge  his  dispensing  power 
as  a  right  belonging  to  the  crown,  attempted  to  have 
it  confirmed  by  a  verdict  of  the  judges,  and  recur- 
red for  it  to  the  following  scheme.  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  a  new  catholic  proselyte,  had  accepted  a 
commission  of  colonel,  and  directions  were  given 
his  coachman  to  prosecute  him  for  the  penalty  of 
five  hundred  pounds^,  which  the  law  establishing 
tlie  test,  had  granted  to  informers.  By  this  feigned 
action  Jamies  expected  that  the  authority  of  a  legal 
decision  would  put  an  eiid  to  all  questions  resi>ect- 
Ing  his  dispensing  power.  This  prero^tivd,  which 
might  be  plainly  traced  up  as  high  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.  existed  for  neariy  -five  centuries,  and 
had  been  more  than  once  acknowledged  by  the  par- 
liament itself.  Even  the  jealous  house  of  commons^ 
who  extorted  the  petition  of  right  from  Charles  I. 
ihade  no  scruple  to  allow  of  the  dispensing  povi'^r  in 
its  full  extent;  and  sir  Edward  Coke,  the  great 
oracle  of  the  English  law,  had  not  only  concurred 
with  all  othef  hwyers  in  favour  of  this  prerogative, 
but  seems  even  to  believe  it  so  inherent  in  the  crown^ 
th^t  an  ^  of  parliament  itself  coqld  not  abolish  it. 
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^otQnSRf 'J^e^x  J^mm  pC  th«  viiiept  prepp68C8- 
si^%9ffijie;p^ple;!stg24D5t  tttf  use^  I|?f  her^,  made  <^ 
lus  prerogative,  found  no  other  1^9^^  of  securing, 
in  sir  fidwajrd  H^fes'^  ^yppf,  the.  jd»iwi|gtt  of  the  tri- 
IwnaXrfwiq.fod^^aqefouif.pfthe^iv^  .  > 

r.Tfe?  4i3p^8ing  p9?^Qri  9Je?bJjf^€pn$tder^  as  a 
pra|c^!i¥^/e§t?(^HsI|p4  j>y  aipi  v^terj:upte4  ussjge  of 
jpany:  wnjtu^fiP,  (^nd>;:^lw»yfi.  ^Jifst^df  with  dV$f% 
qc^tjaj}  ,i9(  .§pme  unfr^uent  part^iur  c%96s,  wh»^ 
justice  or  necessity  called,  and  even  apologised  fop 
it,  might  have  continued  for  ever  without  the  least 
otgection.  But  from  the;  time  that  James  L  misled 
by  his  presuming  vanity  and  confidence  in  his  argu* 
ing  ;pow^r«  hud  imprudently  brought  into  pa^a- 
jD£iei\tary  disfussiori  th^  most  tickli:)|i  ^cons^itution^ 
questioifs.  resp^ing^  thie  royal  pr^ogative,  tl^e 
Ji^ertief  <}r  the  p^op}ey.|S^  the  natioip,  graduall]? 
fi^Iightfneii  by  iliipsi^  important  dp^b^ffs^, could  no 
Ipifg^rT  be^  dc^e^y ed  on  tb^pomt^^^ic^  ivy^ere  really, 
or  could  never  be  foi^sons^nt  :wijth  .thi;  cop^itution.  j 
fj^dU  w^s  nowjObv^^fUB  tQ^^yery.bqdy,  that  the  dis- 
B^sin]^  pbwer^  cq^f^d^^d  as  a^^QtisHttfUfinal  prin^p 
pifi  in  a  Kffi^fd  yPPIHTrf^y*  V?s  k  ^oxnj^tQ  absiJF- 
dityi  ,the  tendency  of  ,jyhjidp^r  V4$  »t^  iijvj^  with  t^e 
unUwH^d  arbitrary cpffl^r?  .a^fjaamhii^fiing  f^  la^W 
th,e  v«ry  authority  e^ja|3jishfd.tAen&r<#,  their  e;;^^^ 

^6qn  ^fter  the  ver^M^  msufi^  ip  tl^  ca^^e  qfsif 
EdwaW  Hales,  *  fou;:'  ^^^hoUg.  lo^  ;were  aropint^ 
ni^9^r(^.o^  the  privy  coy^cil.  (HaUfiax  $nding^ 
t^at  npt)vithstanding  .his.p^st  iperltfs,  he  possessed 
no  real,  credit  ot;  i^v^t^prityi  .b^c^ip^  refra^tpry 
in  his  opposition  ^and  h^s  Q^ce  of,  privy  «se^ 
was  given  to  Arundel« .  It  now  plapily  appeared^ 
that  the. surest  way  tp  obtain  th^  Hingis  apection 
and  confidence  wap .  to  adopt  hU  irfstigiont  .  &Wf 
derland,   some  time   after,    did    not  ^  servile   IQ 


gsda  hvbvLT  at  thii  priced  |l(iclilster>  the  tf e^Mrtv, 
thouffh  the  king's .  br6ther-uarlaw^  refusing  .  ta  imi« 
tate  toe  example,  was  tonwd  oat  of  his  offi/sf^  wd 
4lie  treasuiy  was  pot  da  kx)lnBua8t(m^  ^  i  tr  .  u  * 
'  In  Scotland  sevtral  noUbneh  iirere  biroti^  ovf r 
to  tlie  court  reii^n,  and  b|cSsUch  a  OQmpl^nQ?,:tbe 

-was-fiiity  vestoted  to  tke  royal  favour. ' '  ^  .:  .11    f! 

.    In.  Ireland  the  natask  was  whoUy  thrtyvrb  0^;  the 

-irirtmotts:' ' Oinsioiid  iiras  reaiiesdi  and^  ^.  vihtBe 

p^^T  WHS  entnast»d  m  Talbot^sbon  afterrmMed^ 

eirl  of  Ttrooonsl ;  .a  ma^^^whA  jfroni  thttibUndneas 

o^his  prqudiDes  a(ul  l^e  uddleiKi^.of  his  teinper^.  wa$ 

itraiisported  Mrith'anliiiiboimdad^aklQttr  ifor  the  Cfkipse. 

He  dibaitaedaUiilhe^piiotisflitaitts^iioo  pretistioeioC  4^ 

oaring  the  pUUic  ipbuky  -  aiid  }seepiog  tlhiiT,  artas  ^or 

the  mittda*^  Next ^  the  arihy  ^ms,tiew  ihodfUedk  and 

many  {frotestaat  officers  werii  disteissed  oiithieaUe- 

-gation  that  they  or  their  Bathers  hftd  !serv^d  «i«iid^ 

-CimnweU  and  tdheirepiiblifi.:  Neir  three  hviuked 

officers  more  wene  afteiftvarda  latroflfien^  thoiugh  many* 

of  them  Jiad/puvcliased  their/  comiQissions*    Da  j^he 

same  motive  about \five.;thott^nd. soldierly  being 

stripped  even  o£  their  reg^esilalsy  <  were  turjaied  out 

to  starve  in  the  streets. 

All  the  ju^ciotts  persons  among  the,  catholics 
.were  disgusted  with  these  hriolentpcoceedings>  aiUl 
could  esuily  foresee  the  oostte^ucoces*  .  Tpe,  pope 
himself  (Innocent  XL)  had  prudently  adviaed  tne 
Jcthg  not  to  be  too  precipitate  it^  'his  iueasuresy  j  nor 
.rasmy attoopt  wihatxepteated lexperieoce  might  coii* 
vince  Jum  M^as: impracticable.^  iBut  James; was  en- 
tirely governed  by  the  jcoun^els  9f  tl^  queen:  and  of 
his  own  confiEsssor^ .  father  Pebersy  a  Jesuit^  whom  he 
toon  after  crated  a :  privy  counseUor .    He.  thovgbt 
also,  that  being;  now  in  the  decline  of  life^  he  should 
.-speedilyr  carry  .his  designs  into  executioo^  lest  the 
succession  of  the  princess  of.  Orange  shouldftv^iusb 
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all  his'  prcgects.    The  Jesuits,  who  erected  colleges 
and  seminaries  in  most  of  the  considerable  towns, 
were  pttUidy  consecrated  in  the.  king's  chapel,  and 
sent  down  to  cxerdse  thdir  functions  in  then:  re- 
spective dioceses,  under  the  title  of  vicars  apostoUcal ; 
and  monks  ami^ed  in  thdr  halnts  at  WhitehaU. 
The  Engli^  deW,  to  whose  assistance  James  wa^ 
chiefly  indebted  tor  his  accesaon  to  the  throne,  find- 
ing that  all  xhoT  services  were  forgotten,  and  that 
all  favours  were  bestowed  upon  the  catholics,  com- 
menced an  opposition  to  court  measures,  and  popery 
was  con^derM  as  the  most  immediate  dai^;er.    u 
order  to  prevent  all  inflammatory  sermons  on  this 
popular  sutject,  lames  revived  some  pnrfiilndons 
and  directicms  to  the  preachers ;  but  instead  of  obey- 
'tng  these  injunctions,  they  declaimed  every  where 
agaiilst  the  tenets  <k  the  court  of  Romet    and 
-among  the  rest.  Dr.  Sharpe,  a  clergyman  of  London, 
had  rendered  himself  peculiarly  conspicuous*.    Or- 
ders were  issued  to  the  bishop  of  London  imme- 
diately to  suspend  him,  till  his  ms^esty's  pleasure 
jshottld  be  farther  known.    The  prelate  replied,  that 
he  was  not  empowered,  in  such  a  summary  maimer, 
to  inflict  any  punishm<ent,  even  upon  the  greatest 
delinquent*      The  king,  hr  from  beii^  satisfied 
with  this  obvious  reason,  resolved  to  proceed  with 
the  greatest  severity  in  the  prosecution  of  this  afiair, 
and  to  punish  the  bishop  himself  for  disobedience  to 
his  commands. 

The  court  of  high  commission  had  been  abofished 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
in  which  there  was  a  clause,  prohitnting  the  erection 
in  all  foture  times,  of  that  court,  or  any  of  the  like 
:  nature.    Notwithstanding  this  act,  an  ecclesiastical 
<ommission  was  anew  issued,  by  which  seven  com- 
'missioners  were  vested  with  full  and  unlimited  au- 
thor!^ over  the  church  of  England,  with  the  same 
inquisitorial  powers  eMrcised  by  the  former  court  of 
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high  commission.  The  bidl^  of  London  and  Drf 
Sharpe  w^rb  cited  before  the^  cbtiimi^c^iiers,  ahd 
though  they  used  the  most  cdnclfialdry  and'subthis^ 
sive  unguage,  thejr  were  both  suspended^  *  Besides 
granting  dispensations^  do  p^rtiditar  per«o^s^"Jsbies 
issued  a  dedariatidn  of  fjtkietpk  InduigMte  dnd  of 
suspending  at  once  all  the  penki  statutes;  by^ic^  ^ 
combrmtty  was  required  to  the  establishiedi^giiim 


v^ 
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The  ktag  sends  a  prodamotibn  to  ScotlMid,  grant'^ 
ing  a  general  toleration^  fuB  liberty  of  consdence, 
&c*  to  all  moderate  presbyterians,  who  w6uld  hold 
their  meetii^  in  private  hbusesonly,  ordering  those 
who  wotdd  assemble  in  the  fields  to  be  severely 
prosecuted,  and  allowing  the  quakers^  to  assemble 
wherever  they  pleased.  Att  the  laws,  acts  of  par- 
fiament,  prohibitions,  &a  issiied  against  the  catho- 
lics were  repealed  by  the  same  proclamation,  suspend- 
ing adad  dispensing  with  the  penal  laws  and  tests, 
and  even  with  the  oaths  of  alliance  and  supremacy, 
on  admissioix  ioto  offices  dvil  or  ^military. 

The  kin^  finding  Inmseif  opposed  by  the  ehureh, 
affected  to  court  the  dissent^ris,  and  imagilied  that 
by  playing  one  party  against  thi»^  other,  he  should 
easily  obtain  viaory  over  both ;  a;  refined  ^chemi^, 
the  conduct  of  which  far  exceeded  his  capacity. 
Thus  he  generally  lost  the  confidence  of  the  pfotes- 
tanta,  and  could  never  obtain  that  of  the  non*con- 
fbnmsts.  Hie  council  and  parliament  being  whoUy 
composed  of  men  devoted  to  the  Ichig,  the  dedafsU 
tion  above^nientioned  was  not  only  obeyi^^  bbt  his 
majesty  received  their  thanks  for  it^  as  for  a  signal 
favour.  James  soon  after  published  the  same  decla- 
ration  in  En^md.  Addroses  of  thanks  for  this 
liberty  of  consdence  were  daily  presented  to  his 
majesty  by  the  dissenters,  tl^  smabslptists,  the^inde- 
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pa}d(int9»  ^  qfiaka^i^  ^  ^its  of  the  Idngdom^ 
and  ^^i9fim^  Mibop^oMeyail^  yfiHh  their  dergy 
to  msikeijjhip  h^g^t  pratmom  of  loyally  .and  gra- 
tityd?  pn  thif  ooca9ioa »  of  this  nuobber  were  Crawr» 
Barjbw^  GailK^ii^^  Walsoii.    It  was 

forogHiBy  fsmrosiBed  ia  ;th^  dedatations  that  thejr 

nly$  r<9/€^prer€ffa^^aiii.  abMbrie  p0wer4  to  which 
aU  subjects  awed  obedience  without  restriotknu 

In  Irdand  the  cathoUips  ^ene  put  in  possession  of 
the  coundl  tables  of  the  courts  of  judicature  and 
fif.  the.lMpdk  0f  j!iilitfes^;>.  In  ordeir:  to  tnake  them 
iD9stMP&'/Qf  the  p^cfiattent,  the  .char tens. of  Dublin 
and  pf^^aU  the  coijiorMioM  were  anaiuUedfiand  new 
charter^.were.giant^^ubjeodngdieicwi^^  to 
the  will  of.  the  80V:<reigb.  .  .The.  protestiuot  feeemen 
were  expelled^  cMbplkdintrockced,  and  the  htter^ 
as  thf^aliways  wereKb^jmajttky  in^eumher,  were 
now  ^miresited  with  the  whole  power,  of  the  king'* 

4pin«       o  •  •*.  ^\  •.>."♦ 

,  James . carried  eo.far  'his  dbiregurd  to  the  Eag^h 
laws^  and.  hi^  >i«3fiO}4«IM:  £Qi?1rardn0ss;  in»the  e^cecu* 
tion  of  his  j^viMritie  plaOr  %  to  'send  publicLy  the 
eeirl  of '  Castelo^^ne  aittbasaadpr  exfar?iKdinary  to 
•R^^  m  order  to  mpres^chis  cAeifaooe  to  die  Pope, 
And. to  liiake.'MlvaxAeifor.recqnciiing.his  kiagdoms 
in  form  Xo  %h^  «ttholic^  cMBmumon*  The  Fbntiff, 
.%  from  approving  that  iftep,vcoochided  that  a 
.s(ilieinea£t^t  isi^portanicei  conducted  wi^  so  much 
^4isi;xetieQ3;  coukl  nearer  pesait^'  succeed.  Ixxrd 
-Cafitdm^^  was  accordingly  reoeived-with  all  fxat 
of  B^I^ct^  ai^.iven  aJSroots.  He  .was  toon  aftw 
rjracjyiMd^^  aad  the;  only  proof  of  compfadsance. which 
the  king  received  from  the.  pope^.  washis-sepding  a 
.nuncio^  Ei^land  in  ce|turn  for  the  embassy. 

The  nundd.openly>resided  in  :London  to  the  end 
.:^  this^reign  J  ^ut  catholic  hidiops  were  publidy 
.(Qit9e$ratedin.tjbeking*s  chapel,  and  sent  out  undo: 
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the  title  of  Ttcars  apo^tolkal,  to  exetcise  the  episco- 
pal function  in  their  respective  dioceses. 

While  the  king  violated  more  and  more  openly 
every  day  the  religious  principles  of  his  protestant 
subjects  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  con- 
scious that  if  these  acts  of  power  were  not  sanction- 
ed  by  parliament,  they  would  never  a£ford  a  dura- 
ble security,  to  the  catholics ;  he  had  had  therefore 
with  the  leading  members  of  parliament  many  pri- 
vate conferences,  which  were  then  called  chsetings  ; 
and  tried  all  possible  means  to  break  their  obstinacy. 
Finding  all  his  efforts  i»eless,  he  had  dissolved  the 
parliament,  and  was  determined  to  call  a  new  one^ 
which  he  expected  to  find  more  submissive.  Be- 
sides, the  influence  he  had'  acquired  by  becoming 
master  of  all  corporaticMis,  and  by  the  power  of 
dinging  it  {Measure  every  where  the  whole  nia^s^ 
tracy ;  the  king  s^pointed  certain  regulators  to  exa^ 
mine  the  qualifications  of  electors ;  and  directions 
were  siven  them  to  exclude  all  such  as  adhered  to 
the  test  and  penai  statutes.  Queries  to  this  effect 
were  openly  proposed  in  all  places,  in  order  to  try 
the  sentiments  of  men.  The  royal  power  was  so 
much  increased  at  that  time,  and  the  revenue  Iria- 
neged  by  James's  frugality,  so  considerable  and  inde- 

Eendent,  that,  had  he  embraced  any  rational  party^ 
e  might  have  carried  his  authority  to  what  length 
he  pleased.  But  the  catholics,  to  whom  he  had  en- 
tirely devoted  himself,  composed  scarcely  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  English  nation,  and  the  protes- 
tant non-conformists,  whom  he  so  much  courted, 
were  little  more  than  the  twentieth.  With  so  little 
hopes  of  success,  James  thought  it  prudent  to  post- 
pone the  summoning  of  a  parliament,  and  still  con- 
tinued in  the  exercise  of  liis  illegal  and  arbitrary 
authority.  Every  great  office  in  England  was  gra- 
dually transferred  from  the  protestants.  Rochester 
and  Clarendon,  though  the  king's  brothers-in-htw, 
and  very  £sdthAil  to  ms  interest,  were  deprived  from 

VOL.  III.  o  G 
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their  offices  oh  account'  of  their  adherence  to  the 
national  religion.  The  famous  JefFeries  himself, 
though  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  court  honour,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity,  was,  by  the  same  cause,  de- 
clining in  favour  and  credit.  Nothing  now  remain- 
ed than  to  open  the  door  in  the  church  and  univer- 
sities to  the  catholics.  The  king  soon  attempted 
this  rash  effort  in  his  usual  violent  way,  and  by 
constraining  the  prelacy  and  establi^ed  churdi  to 
5eek  protection  in  the  principles  of  liberty,  he  at 
last  found  himself  without  friends  and  adherents. 

The  university  of  Cambridge  received  a  mandate 
from  the  king,  recommending  them  to  admit  a 
Benedictine  monk  to  the  degree  *  of  master  of  arts, 
without  administering  the  usual  oath.  The  Univer- 
sity refused.  The  vice-chancellor  and  senate  of 
Cambridge  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
lords  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  an- 
swer for  their  conduct :  they  s^d  that  what  the 
king  required  from  them  was  contrary  to  many  of 
their  statutes.  Sentence  of  deprivation  was  passed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  commission  against  the  vice- 
chancellor  ;  and  the  senate  was  severely  reprimand- 
ed for  that  offence. 

llie  vice-president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  coU 
lege  were  cited  before  the  commission,  for  their  hav- 
ing refused  to  comply  with  the  king's  mandate  to 
dect  Mr.  Farmer  for  their  president,  and  for  having 
elected  Mr.  Hough.  His  election  was  declared  void 
by  the  commission,  who,  in  the  mean  time  suspend- 
ed the  vice-president  from  his  functions  and  one  of 
theifellows  from  his  fellowship. 
.  A  [Second  mandate  from  his  majesty  is  sent  to  the 
Magdalen  college,  requiring  them  to  chuse  the  bishop 
for  their  president,  which  they  refuse.  The  king 
goes  bitnself  to  Oxford  to  frighten  them  into  obe- 
dience, but  to  no  purpose,  A  sentence  of  expul- 
sion .is  pronounced  against  the  fellows;  and  the 
ecclcBiastiical  commissioa  disable. them  to'hpld  any 
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ecclesiastical  preferment ;  twenty-five  fellows  are 
expelled,  only  two  having  made  their  submission. 
The  bishop  of  Oxford  is  appointed  president,  and 
one  of  the  submisdoners  vice-presidents 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  James  Fitzjames^  nj^u^ 
xal  son  to  the  king  by  Mrs.  Churchill,  sister  to  the 
late  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  created  duke  of 
Berwick^  earl  of  Tinmouth,  and  baron  of  Bosworth* 

.A  proclailnation  is  issued  Decembisr  25th,  appoint^ 
ing  the  15th  of  January  to  be  observed  as  a  thanks* 
giving  for  the  queen's  being  with  chiJd. 

Arm.  1688* 

The  king  writes  to  the  states-gencf  al  to  demand 
the  return  of  the  six  English  and  Scotch  reginaents 
Ifi  their  serviqe,  with  which  the  states  refuse  to 
comply;  his  majesty  endeavours  to  get  them  back 
by  proclamations,-  retailing  all  those  of  his  subjects 
who  were  in  the  service  of  the  states-genisral  by 
sea  or  land ;  and  prohibiting  them  as  well  as  aU 
others  to  enter  into  the  service  of  foreign  princes 
or  states.  , 

James  endeavours  to  have  the  prince  of  Orange's 
concurrence  to  a  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  laws 
against  the  catholics,  and  directs  o^e  James  Stuart,  a 
Scotch  lawyer,  to  write  to  pensionary  Fagel,  and 
jepresent  that  it  was  the  prince's  Intefest  the  laws 
against  the  cathdics  should  be  repealed-  The  prince 
tnade  Fagel  write  in  answer,  that  the  catholics  ought 
to  be  suffered  to  enjoy  a  full  liberty,  of  conscience*, 
but  that  their,  high  iiiightinesses  could  not  agtee  to 
the  repeal  of  the  teat  of  of  any  other  acts  .which 
!t;bey  thought  necess^kry  for  the  support  of  the  pro- 
test ant  religion* 

Three  y^arS' were,  sc^rcejy.  ela^psed  from  Jameses 
accession  to  th^  throne,  iind. he  h^. prosecuted  with 
wonderful  rapidity  an4  succiiss^  the  accomplishment 
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of  his  grand  enterprises.  He  had  alt^ady  possessed 
himself  with  an  absolute  power,  which  experienced 
little  or  no  contradiction ;  he  openly  violated  the  laws 
of  the  country.  The  privy  council  was  almost  wholly 
composed*  of  catholics  under  the  principal  direc- 
tion of  ar Jesuit;  they  filled  likewise  aU  the  iTiOst  con- 
siderable offices  both  dvii,  and  military,  tfnd  at  court. 
The  t^t  was* no  longer  administered,  auid  besides 
the  assistance  which  mightbe  received  from  France 
in  case  of  necessity,' an  anf)y  of  fifteen  thousand  men 
was  encamped  at  a  few  mUes  from  London  to  over- 
awe all  opponents  whatsoever. 

Encouraged  by  such  ;an<  advantageous  situation, 
the  king  resolved  not  to  postpone  any  longer  a  rash 
step,  which  he  thought  Would  be  a  decisive  blow 
against  the  English  church.  He- accordingly  issued 
another  declaration  of  the  liberty  df  conscience,  m 
which  the  fotmer  was  recited,  imd  be  subjoined  an 
order  that  immediately  after  divine  service  it  should 
be  read  by  the  clergy  in  all  the  churches.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  St.  Asaph, 
Ely,  Chidiester,  Bath  and  Wells,  PetierborOugh,  and 
Bristol,  addressed  an  humble  petition  to  the  king, 
in  which  they  represented  that  his  declaration  being 
founded  on  a  prerogative  (the  dispeh^ng  power)  for- 
meriy  declared  ifiegal  by  parliament,  particularly  in 
the  years  1662  and  1672,  and  in  th^  beginning  of 
his  majesty*^  reign,  they  cbuld  not  in  prudence,  ho* 
nour,  or  conscience,  so  far  make  themselves  parties, 
as  the  distribution  of  it  all  over  the  kingdom  would 
be  considered  to  amount  to.'  Thfey  therefore  be- 
sought  his  majesty  that  he  wdufcEl  not  insist  upon 
their  distribming  and  readtitg  that  declaration. 

The  bishops,  summoned  Wore  the  council  and 
asked  by  the  king  if  they  had  signed  the  petition, 
confessed  it.  Bnt  on  their  tefiising'  to  enter  into 
ieoognizances  tp  appeslt  rh  the  court  of  king's  bench 
t^  answer  for  their  misdefiieaftour  iii' framing  and 
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presenting  that  pbtition,  they  were  committed  to 
the  tower,  and  the  crown  hwyers  received  directions 
to  prosecute  them  for  the  petition  which  they  had 
composed  and  uttered,  and  which  was  denominated 
a  seditious  libel 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  proposed  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  his  army  to  sign  a  writing,  in  which' 
they  were  to  engage  to  th^  utmost  of  thfeir  power 
to  procure  the. penal  laws  and  test  to  be  repealed; 
which  was  ordered  to  be  proposed  to  every  regi- 
ment singly;  The  first  on  which  the  experiment 
was  macte,  was  the  earl  of  Litdifield's,  to  whom 
th^  mayor  opened  the  matter,  and  con^manded  all 
tljo^e  that  would  not  comply  with  his  majesty*^ 
proposition,  to  lay  down  their  arms  \  wfien,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  king  who  was  present,  the 
whole  regiment,  except  two  captains  and  some  few 
catholic  soldiers,  laid  down  their  arms  ;  whereupon 
the  king  after  some  pause,  ordered  them  to  take 
up  their  arms  again,  tilling  them  that  for  the  future 
he  would  not  do  them  the  honour  to  ask  their  ad- 
vice. Thus  the  matter  was  dropped  without  any 
further  trial  of  the  rest  of  the  army;  and  soon 
after  six  Irish  regiments  werie  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  people  espoused  the  cause  of  the  prelates 
with  all  the  ardour  th^t  enthusiasm  for  religion  and 
liberty  can  inspire.  When  they  saw  them  embark 
in  vessds  on  the  river  to  be  conveyed  to  the  tower, 
the  whole  ^ore  in  an  instant  was  covered  with 
crowds  of -J  prostrate  spectators,  imploring  the  bless- 
ing of  ^those^  venerable  prisoners  ;  even  the  soldiers 
appointed  to  guard  them,  seized  with  the  contagion, 
flung  themselves  on  their .  knees  before  them,  and 
craved  tbetr  benediction.  '  Their  passage  when  con- 
ducted to  their  tria},  was  attended  by  still  greater 
crowds  of  anxioiis  spectators.  They  were  accom* 
pnied  to  Westminster  Hall  by  tweii^-nitie  tempo* 
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ral  peers,  for  the  other  prelates  kept  aloof ;  and  such 
crowds  of  gentry  followed  the  procession,  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  room  left  for  the  populace  to 
enten  No  cause  was  ever  heard  with  so  much  in- 
terest and  attention  ;  and  when  the  jury,  after  many 
hours  deliberation  pronounced  notgvUtyy  the  intelli- 
gence echoed  through  the  hall,  was  conveyed  to 
the  crowd  without,  carried  into  the  city,  and  soon 
propogated  throughout  the  kingdom. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  trial  was  finished,  James 
reviewed  his  army  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and 
had  retired  into  the  tent  of  lord  Feversham,  when 
he  heard  a  great  uproar  in  the  camp,  attended  with 
the  most  extravagant  symptoms  of  tumultuary  joy. 
He  suddenly  asked  the  cause  of  it,  and  was  answer^ 
ed  by  Feversham,  "  It  was  nothing  but  the  rejoic- 
*'  ing  of  the  soldiers  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
1*  bishops."-^"  Do  you  call  that  nothing?"  said  the 
king  J  "  but  so  much  the  worse  for  them/ ■ 

James,  far  from  considering  that  every  order  of 
men  (thte  catholics  only  eKcepted,)  were  emraged  at 
his  past  measures,  and  that  the  same  discontents  had 
reached  the  army,  his  only  resource  during  the 
general  disa£fection,  still  determined  to  rush  forward 
in  the  same  course  in  which  he  was  by  his  blind 
obstinacy  so  fatally  advanced.  He  struck  out  two 
of  the  judges  who  had  appeared  to  favour  the 
bishops;  he  issued  orders  to  prosecute  all  those 
clergymen  who  had  not  read  his  declaration,  that  is, 
the  whole  church  of  England,  two  hundred  except<» 
ed ;  he  sent  a  mandate  to  the  new  fi^ows  whom  he 
had  obtruded  on  Magdalen  coUege^  to  elect  for  .pre<f 
sident  one  GifFord,  a  doctor  of  the  sorbonne,  and 
titular  bishop  of  Madura. . 

The  disappointment  which  the  king  experienced 
by  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops^  was  much  over-j 
balanced  in  his  sentiments  by  the  birth  of  a  ^n,  o| 

wl^om  the  <^uee)i  was  delivered^  wd  v^bo,  4«tipg 
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•his  iiith^r's  life  w;is  called  prince  of  Wales;  and  after 
the  king's  death,  James  IH.  or  tfie  pretender.  This 
blessing  was  impatiently  longed  for,*  not  only  by 
their  majesties,  but  by  the  catholics.  It  was  in  the 
same  proportion  disgusting  to  the  protestants,  whose 
calumnies  on  that  occasion  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe 
to  the  king  the  design  of  imposing  on  the  world  a 
suppositious  child,  who  might  be  educated  in  his 
principles  and  after  the  king^s  demise^  support  the 
catholic  religion  ;  and  unfortunately  James,  by  his 
bigotry  and  imprudence  had  so  generally  lost  the 
affections  and  esteem  of  his  subjects,  that  this  im- 
posture was  believed  by  almost  the  whole  nation. 

In  these  mortifying  circumstances,  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  disgust  ah  upright  worthy  man  even  from 
a  throne,  James  still  stood  unshaken  in  his  resolu- 
tions ;  and  such  is  the  influence  of  established  go- 
vernment and  the  averseness  of  men  from  begin- 
ning any  hazardous  enterprize,  that,  had  not  an 
dttack  been  made  from  abroad,  James  might  have 
at  last  prevailed  in  his  rash  and  ill-concerted  pro- 
jects* 

The  prince  of  Orange  ever  since  his  marria^ 
with  princess  Mary  had  conducted  himself  with  the 
wisest  policy  towards  his  father- iuJaw.  How  little 
soever  he  might  approve  of  his  administration,  he 
never  spoke  of  it ;  his  grand  object  was  to  oppose 
the  French  monarch  in  his  encroachments,  and  he 
wa^  endeavouring  to  unite  all  Europe  against  him. 
At  Augsburg,  he  had  negociated  a  league  between 
the  states,  Spain,  and  Savoy ;  yet  when  hopes  were 
given  him  that  James  might  be  brought  to  join  the 
confederacy  against  France,  if  the  prince  would 
support  by  his  influence  the  repeal  of  the  penaL 
statutes,  he  declined  it  by  a  letter,  which  being  pub- 
lished rendered  him  very  popular  in  England,  and 
gave  courage  to  the  protestants,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  )t  displease^  the  king  and  s^larm^  th^  c^^i 
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tholics.  Jam^  f  mmeddatdy  took  $uch  steps 
increasing  his  navy,  that  the  Dutch  were  apprehen* 
sive  that  he  only  wanted  a  pretence  to  declare  war 
against  them. 

The  prince  in  his  turn  took  proper  measures  to 
preserve  all  the  English  protestants  in  his  interests^ 
and  maintain  them  firm  in  their  present  union 
against  the  catholics.  Dykvett  was  therefore  sent 
over  as  the  prince's  envoy  to  England,  and  was  di- 
rected, besides  puUidy  remonstrating  on  the  conduct 
of  afikirs  both  at  home  and  abroad^  to  apply  in  his 
name  and  in  a  proper  manner  to  every  sect  of  any 
denomination,  for  which  he  gave  him  instructions 
the  best  appropriated  to  each  of  them. 

Dykvett  executed  his  commission  with  such  dex** 
terity  and  success  that  many  of  the  most  considera- 
ble persons  applied  through  him  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  whom  all  orders  of  men  consi<tered  as  a 
powerful  deliverer  destined  by  Providence  to  res- 
cue their  religion  and  liberty  from  the  danger  with 
which  they  were  so  nearly  threatened.  The  whigs, 
the  tories,  the  churchmen,  and  the  non*conformists, 
forgetting  their  animosities,  concurred  in  the  same 
dispositions  against  their  misguided  sdvei^gn. 

The  prince,  however,  was  afraid  of  hazarding  by 
any  violent  measures  an  inheritance  which  the  laws 
insured  to  the  princess,  when  the  birth  of  a  son  to 
the  king  blasted  his  prospects  of  succession.  Thus 
the  event  which  Jamqs  had  so  long  wished  for  to 
confirm  his  new-acquired  power  and  complete  the 
execution  of  his  plan,  proved  the  immediate  .cause 
of  his  downfall. 

The  prince  had  always  ambitioned  above  aU  things 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  confederate  army,  and 
by  his  valoufr^  to  avenge  the  injuries  which  he  him* 
self,  his  country,  aiid  his  allies,  had  sustained  firom 
Lewis  XIV.  But  he  despaired  of  ever  forming  a 
Jeague  wiucb  would  be  able  to  oppose  that  powerful 
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monarch  with  any  probaUUity  of  success,  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  England,  thrown  into  confusioa 
and  agitated  by  the  hi^iest  ferment  on  account  of 
the  imprisonment  and  trial  of  the  bishops,  while  on 
the  other  hand  those  very  drcumstances  offered  the 
most  alluring  prospect  to  his  amlHtion«  His  prepa^ 
rations  were  managed  with  such  prudence  as  might 
be  expect^  from  so  cautious  a  character.  The  invi*- 
tations  addressed  to  him  from  most  of  the  great 
men  in  England  to  assist  thetn  by  arms  in  the  re« 
cbrvery  of  their  laws  and  Uberti^,  were  very  dvilly 
received,  but  rather  with  padfying  exhortations  than 
promises  of  compliance.  But  he  secretly  augment* 
ed  the  Dutch  navy,  levied  troops,  and  raised  con« 
siderabte  sums  of  money.  The  states,  informed  of 
his  views,  considered  the  enterprize  as  necessary  to 
their  domestic  hapinness  and  security.  He  iigreed 
with  the  princes,  his  allies,  thie  king  of  Spain,  the 
electors  of  Saxony  and  Br^denburgh,  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse'  Cassel,  atid  the  whole  house  of 
Lunenburgh,  that  they  should  protect  the  United 
Provinces  during  his  absence^  and  replace  the  troops 
employed  against  England.  Their  forces  were  al- 
Iready  on  their  march  for  that  purpose,  and  a  con^ 
Bidenible  encampment  of  the  Dutch  army  was  fornix 
ed  at  Nimeguen. 

D'Avaux,  the  French  envoy  at  the  Hague,  could 
not  long  be  decdved  on  the  real  object  of  these 
measures ;  he  had  been  able  by  a  comparison  of  dr- 
icumstances  to  trace  the  purposes  of  the  preparatioffs 
in  Holland,  and  he  instantly  informed  his  master  of 
•this  diiscovery.  Lewis  transmitted  the  intelligence 
to  Jftmes,  with  the  importailt  oflS^of  reinfordng  the 
£i^ish  fleet  with  a  squadron  of  French  ships,  and 
of'  sending  over  any  number  of  troops  which  his 
Britaafiiiic  majesty  should  thkik  necessary  for  his  se« 
curity.  This  proposal  being  ^-ejected,  Lewis  ag^A 
offered  to  nvise  the  sie^  of  Fhitipsburg)  to  march  his 
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surmy  into  the  l^etheriands,  and  to  detain  the 
Dutch  forces  in  their  own  country.  This  new  pro- 
posal met  with  no  better  reception. 

James  as  yet  could  not  believe  that  his  son-in-* 
law  intended  an  invasion  upon  England :  besides^ 
his  army,  in  which  he  trusted,  and  which  he  had 
considerably  augmented,  was  sufficient  he  thought, 
both  to  repel  foreign  force  and  to  suppress  any 
sedition  among  the  pc^ulace^ 
.  Lewis,  though  his  advices  were  neglected  and  h^ 
offers  rejected,  was  incapable  of  abandoning  a  friend 
and  ally  whose  interests  were  so  connected  with  his 
own,  and  whom  he  probably  reproached  himself  to 
havje  engaged  too  far  in  m  enterprise  which  requir* 
ed  so  much  prudence  and  discernment,  precious 
qualifications  with  which  James  was  indeed  very 
little  endowed.  However,  by  the  suggestion  of 
Skeltop  his  minister  at  Paris,  orders  were  sent  to 
D'Avaux  to  remonstrate  with  the  states  in  Lewis's 
name,  aglainst  their  preparations  to  invade  England, 
and  to  declare  that  his.  majesty  would  resard  every 
attempt  against  his  ally  as  an  act  of  hostility  against 
himself.  This  remonstrance  the  more  inflamed  the 
state^^  t^  they  su|^sed  that  this  alliance  was  meant 
for  their  own  destruction  and  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  protestant  religion. 

'  Even  James  was  displeased  with  this  officious  step 
of  Lewis.  He  recalled  Skelton>  threw  him  into  the 
tower  for  his  rash  conduct,  solemnly  disavowed 
D'Ayaux's  memorial,  and  protested  that  he  had 
contracted  no  other  alliance  with  Lewis  but  what 
was  public  and  known  to  all  the  world.  This  de- 
claration w^s  true  a3  to  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance ; 
but  it  was  no  le^p  certain  that  the^extirpation  of 
fhe  protestant  religion  in  England  was  one  of  the 
pl^ipx:ipal  objects  of  the  private  stipulations  agreed 
/9i)(  between  the  two  monarchs.  Strong  suspicions 
fim^f^  abovj  it  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  those  of 
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the  states  were  ;  riot  weakeaaed  by  James's  protesta* 
tion,  and  the  English,  prepossessed  against  their  so- 
vereigri,  continued  to  believe  that  he  had  (concerted 
a  project  with  Lewis  fpr  their  entire  subjection^ 
Portsmouth,  it  was  said,  was  to  be  put  into  the 
h^ands  of  th^  kiqg  of  France,  ^d  England  was  to 
be  filled  with  French  and  Irish  troops.  This  fast; 
apprehension  was  fqUy  confirmed  as  soon  as  it  was 
fciown  that  the  king  intended  to  augment  his  army 
v^ith  Irish  recruits.  The  experimept  was  first  tried 
on  the  regiment  of  the  duke  of  Berwick  his  natural 
son ;  but  Beaumont,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  refused 
jto  admit  those  recruits,  and  five  captains  steadily 
adhered  tp  thi^  opposition.  They  were  all  cashier- 
ed,  an4  had  not  the  discontents  of  the  army  on  this 
occasion  become  very  apparent,  it  was  resolved  to 
have  those  officers  punished  for  mutiny.  This  cir* 
<umstance  concurring  with  the  dispositions,  still 
more  undisguised,  which  the  oflalcers  and  soldiers 
had  Ijitely  manifested  in  the^  camp  at  Hpunslow 
Heath,  convinced  the  king  how  little  he  could  de* 
pend  upon  his  army. 

The  same  symptoms  of  discontent  and  mutiny 
liad  been  betrayed  by  the  fleet  when  Strickland  the 
admiral,  a  Roman  catholic,  had  introduced  tb^  mass 
aboard  his  ship,  and  dismissed  the  protestant  chap- 
Jain.  The  seamen  were  not  easily  appeased ;  and 
they  still  persisted  in  declaring  that  they  would  not 
fight  against  the  Dutch,  whoip  they  called  friends 
apd  brethren,  but  against  the  French,  whon^  they 
regarded  as  national  en^mi^s. 

Whije  the  king  was  dismayed  by  so  niany  symp^- 
toms  of  general  disaflFection,  the  marquis  of  Albe- 
ville  his  mipister  at  the  Jiague^  informed  him  with 
certainty  that  the  scope  of  all  the  Dutch  naval  prcr 
parations  was  to  transport  forces  into  Englatid,  and 
that  he  was  to  expect  very  soon  a  powerful  invasion 
frppi  Hc^nd*    J^mes,  stupified  at  this  pewsi  lost  sit 
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once  his  courage,  and  all  sense  of  his  dignity ;  he 
now  shuddered  at  the  frightful  precipice  dug  up 
fay  his  obstinacy,  and  which  his.  delusions  had  hidier- 
to  concealed  from  him.  .  He  and  lus  council  saw  no 
other  resource  than  a  sudden  retraction  of  the  mea« 
sures  T^'hich  had  created  him  so  many  enemies.    He 
offered  to  the  Dutch  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with 
them  for  common  security.    He  rephced  in  all  the 
counties   the  deputy-lieutenants   and  justices  who 
had  been  deprived  of  their  commissions  for  their 
adherence  to  the  test  and  the  pensd  laws,    ift  re* 
stored  the  charters  of  London  and  of  all  the  cor* 
porations ;  he  annulled  the  court  of  ecclesiastical ' 
commission,  took  off"  the  bishop  of  London's  sus. 
pension,  reinstated  the  expelled  president  and  fel«- 
lows  of  Magdalen  college,  and  he  was  even  reduced 
to  caress  those  bishops  he  had  so  lately  persecuted. 
But  retractions   when  so   evidently  extorted   by 
fear,  are  seldom  productive  of  any  advantage.    The 
bishops,  far  from  suggesting  any  comfort  to  the 
king,  recapitulated  to  him  stu  the  instances  of  his 
mal-administration. 

Meanwhile  the  prince  of  Grangers  manifesto  was 
spread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  generally  ap* 
proved.  All  the  grievances  of  the  nation  were  there 
enumerated  j  and  to  redress  these,  to  protect  the 
king  from  evil  counsellors,  and  to  have  a  legal  and 
free  parliament  who  might  pro^de  for  the  safety 
and  liberty  of  the  nation  as  well  as  examine  the 
proofs  of  the  prince  of  Wales*s  legitimacy,  was  as- 
serted by  the  prince  to  be  the  only  objects  of  his 
enterprize.  This  last  point  which  so  essentially  in* 
terested  the  prince  of  Orange  had  been  very  much 
controverted,  and  a  rumour  that  a  suppositious 
child  had  been  imposed  on  the  nation  had  generally 
prevailed,  but  was  never  supported  by  any  sufficient 
proof  to  countenance  the  suspicions  of  so  base  and 
villainous'  an  action.    The  states  also  published  a 
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dedaFation  setdri^  forth  their  motives  for  assisting 
the  prince  with  ships^  mem,  and  ammumticm* 

The  prince  took  leave  of  the^states^  in  a  sblemn 
manner,  and  on<batrd  ^  ftigate  of  thirty  guns,  he 
set  sail  from  Helvoetshiys.witli  a  fleet  of  mty  ships 
of  war,  twenty  fVigates,  as  many  fite  ships,  about 
four  hundred  ti^^rts,  ahd  ii  aimy  ol  about 
fourteen  thcttsand  men.  He  was  in  the  centre,  car- 
rying the  flag  with  English  colbiirs,  and  th^r  high- 
nesses arms  surrounded  with  this  motto:  ^^Tht 
'^  protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  England  -/* 
underneath,  the  motto  of  t^e  house  of  Nassau  : 
"  Je  maintiendrai^*  (I  will  maintain.) 

A  proclamation  was  issued,  tommanding  horses^ 
oxen,  and  cattle  (o  be  removed;  twenty  miles  from 
the  places^ where  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  land. 
The  Dutch  fleet'  beings  d^>er$ed  by  a  storm,  the 
states  issued  a  report  that  the  prince  could  not  unh 
dertake  the  voyage  again  till  next  spring,  which  it 
was  said  made  the  king  revoke  some  of  his  retrac- 
tions. He,  however,  gave  orders  for  shutting  up 
the  catholic  chapels ;  in  the  mean  time  he  demanded 
of  the  bishops  whether  they  had  invited  over  the 
prince  of  Qrange^  as  it  was  suggested  in  his  declara- 
tion, which  some  of  them  denied ;  but  on  his  re- 
questing them  to  sign  an  abhorreti(:e  of  the  invasion', 
they  declined  it ;  those  of  Scotland  were,  however, 
prevailed  on  to  sign  it. 

The  prince  of  Orange  set  sai)  again  November 
11th,  and  four  days  after,  landed  with  his  forces  at 
Torbay,  He  arrived  at  Exeter  ^n  the  1 8th^  where 
he  published  his  declaration.  The  king  had  already 
ordered  his  troops  together  on  Salisbury  Plain  and 
sent  a  reinforcement  to  Portsmouth.  He  published 
also  a  printed  list  of  the  prince's  arftiy  xo  show  that 
it  was  too  contemptible  to  inspire  him  with  fear,  or 
the  malcontents  with  confidence.  ' 

The  Dutch  army  marched  first  to  £xe!!:er,  where 
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they  found  the  whole  country  so  terrified  with  tht& 
executiojis  which  had  been  the  consequence  of  Mofi^* 
mouth's  rebellion,  that  no  one  for  several  d^ys 
joined  the  prince.    The  bishop  of  Exeter  fled  to 
London,  and  carried  to  court  the  news  of  the  inva^^ 
sion.    His  zeal  was  rewarded  with  the  archbishopric 
of  York,  which  had  long  been  kept  vacant,  and 
supposed  to  be  destined  to  some  catholic.    The 
first  person  who  joined  the  prince  was  snafor  Bur<- 
rington,  and  his  example  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  gentry  of  Devon  and  Somerset*    An  association 
was  proposed  and  signed  by  every  one*    AH  Eng- 
land was  soon  in  commotion.    Lord  Ddamere  took 
arms  in  Cheshire  ^  the  earl  of  Danby  seized  York ; 
the  earl  of  Bath,  governor  of  Plymouth,  declared 
for  the  prince  j  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  in  Derby ; 
and  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Nottinghamshire  em- 
braced the  same  cause.    A  petition  for  a  free  par** 
Kament  tvas  signed  by  twenty-four  bishops  and 
peers  of  the  greatest  distinction,  and  was  presented 
to  the  king,  who  answered,  he  would  call  a  parlia- 
ment  when  the  prince  was  departed  $  for  how  could 
a  parliament  be.  free  while  an  enemy  was  in  the 
kingdom,  and  could  return  one  hundred  votes? 
Lord  Cornbury  and  many  officers  carried  over  their 
jre^ments  to  the  prince  of  Orange.    Many  more  in* 
formed  Feversharo  the  general,  that  they  could  not 
in  conscience  draw  their  swords  against  the  Dutch) 
and  even  lord  Churchill,  who  from,  tlie  rank  of  a 
page,  had  been  created  a  peer,  and  owed  all  his 
fortune ;to  James^  deserted  in  this  extremity  his  un- 
happy master,  jind  carried  with  him  the.  duke  of 
Gi^ftoh,:  natural  son  of  the  late  king,    colonel 
Berkeley,  and  some  troops  of  dragoons. 

The  king  received  this  fatal  intelligence  at  Salis* 
bury,  the  head-quarters  of  his  army,  and  was  ex- 
tremely shocked  with  this  instance  of  ingratitude,  as 
with  many  oiher§,  torwhich  he  was  npw  exposed. 
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He  snddeiity:  unbraced  a  resolution  of  drawing  off 
his  anxiyy  and  retiring  towards  London.  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  entirely-  governed  by  lord 
Churchill  and  his  lady,  quitted  the  king,  his  father* 
in-bw,  at  Andover,  to  join  the  prince  of  Orange, 
with  the  young  duke  of  Ormond^sir  George  Huet, 
and  some  other  persons  of .  distinction ;  and  the 
princess  Anne,  about  the  same  time,  withdrew 
from  London  to  Nottingha&v,  .with  lady  Churchill 
and  the  bishop  of  London,  James  burst  into  tears 
when  he  foiiiAi  himself  abandoned  in  his  uttermost 
distress  by  a  child,  and  a  virtuous  child,  whom  he 
had  ever  regarded  with  the  most  tender  affection, 
*^  God  help  me,**  cried  he,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
agony,  ^'  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me  !  '* 

The  prince  came  to  Sherborne  and  thence  to 
Salisbury ;  in  his  way  a  small  skirmish  happened  be- 
tween  the  two  parties  of  horse,  when  the  loss  proved 
equal  on  both  sides. 

The  king's  fortune  and  his  despondency  now  ex** 
posed  him  to  t}\e  contempt  of  his  enemies.  Unable 
to  resist  the  torrent,  he  preserved  not  presence,  of 
mind  in  yielding  to  it ;  but  Sjeemed  as  much  opr 
pressed  with  adversity,  as  he  had  before  been  vain 
and  elated  by  prosperity.  The  earl  of  Bath  made 
himself  magter  of  Plymouth,  where  the  Dutch  .fleet 
lay  secure.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  sir  John, 
Guise  forced  the  duke  of  Beaufort  to  surrepdeff 
Bristol.  Colonel  Copley  took  Hull ;  and  the  earl  of 
Danby  had  secured  York  by  disarming  and  turning 
out  all  the  catholics.  The  king,  more  and  more 
disheartened  by  so  many  sypiptoms  of  general  dis- 
affection, cadled  a  council  of  all  the  bishops  and  peers 
then  in  London,  and  followed  their  advice  in  issu« 
ing  writs  for  a  new  parliannent,  to  meet  at  ^Y^^^* 
minster  the  i5th  of  February,,  and  in  sending  HaU^ 
£u£,,Nottingham,  and  Godolphin,  as  CQmmisjioners; 
to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  ^   .      •  .^ 
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The  cdtlk>lic  party  was  compileCely  otsmiidmed  by 
ji  fidse  dedaratioti^  supposed  to  be  published  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  disavowed  it ;  and  the  im* 
port  of  which  was,  that  all  papists  found  in  arms^ 
or  filfing  actually  any  places  or  employments  pro* 
hibited  them  by  the  laws,  should  be  treated,  as  weU 
as  their  abettcH^,  as  enemies  and  dbturbers  of  the 
public  peaces 

The  prince  sent  the  earls  of  Clarendon  and  Ox« 
ford  to  the  king's  commissiotiers,  to  request  that 
their  proposals  «houM  be  delivered  m  writing. 
They  answered,  that  they  were  directed  to  setde 
with  the  prince  the  best  means  of  securing  a  free 
parliament,  who  would  compose  all  existing  diffe* 
rences  between  them.  The  prince  ddivered  ne;it 
day  to  the  commissioners  such  proposal  as  were 
consistent  with  the  declaration  he  had  pubfished, 
and  demanded  that  all  catholics^,  an<il  other  unqaaii" 
fied  persons,  should  be  immediately  disarmed  and 
deprived  of  all  employments  bestowed  upon  them 
contrary  to  the  laws ;  that  both  his.  and  the  king's 
army  should  be  stationed  at  thirty  miles  from  the 
parliament,  and  that  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  his  troops  should  be  assigned  to  him  out  of 
the  public  revenue.  '^\ 

The  king  found  these  proposkk  much  more  mo- 
deratethan  he  expected,  and  might  probably  have 
brought  the  awful  crisis  to  a  favourable  issue,  by 
accepting  these  terms,  and  particularly  by  com- 
jpletely  giving  up  his  favourite  schemes  for  render* 
ing  his  power  absolute,  and  for  re-estaUishing  the 
catholic  religibn.  But  the  queen,  knowing  how 
much  she  was  the  object  of  general  hatred,  was 
struck  with  the  deepest  terror,  apprehending  that 
the  parliament  would  be  easily  prevailed  on  by  the 
prince  to  declare  against  the  legitimacy  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  even  to  issue  an  impeachment  against 
her.    The  catholics,  and  above  all  the  priests,  were 
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aware  that  they  should  be  the  first  siicrifice  $  and 
that  their  perpetual  banishment  was  the  smallest 
punishment  which  they  might  expect*  They  were 
therefore  desirous  of  carrying  the  king  along  with 
them,  as  his  presence  would  be  still  their  honour 
and  protection  abroad,  and  the  best  security  for 
their  being  reinstated  in  their  places  and  power 
should  a  restoration  take  place.  The  king,  natu^ 
rally  timid,  was  so  perplexed  by  the  general  defec- 
tion of  the  protestants,  that  he  regarded  the  catho-> 
lies  as  his  only  subjects  on  whose  counsel  he  coulfl 
rely,  and  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  his  father  afforded 
them  a  plausible  reason  for  making  him  apprehend 
a  like  fate.  He,  however,  in  one  of  the  last  meet- 
ings of  his  council,  addressing  hindselfto  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  father  to  lord  Russel,  who  had  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  former  reign,  told  him,  "  My  lord, 
you  are  an  honejst  man,  have  credit,  and  can  do 
me  signal  service." — "  Ah  !  sir/'  replied  the  earl, 
"  1  am  old  and  feeble ;  I  can  do  you  but  little  service. 
•'  I  had,  indeed,  a  son!"  James,  who  had  been  an 
active  promoter  of  Russel's  trial,  was  so  struck 
with  this  reply,  that  he  could  not  speak  for  sonie 
minutes. 

At  this  juncture,  James  being  strongly  influenced 
by  the  alarms  and  solicitations  of  the  queen,  and  by 
the  counsels  of  Barillon,  who  pretended  that 
nothing  would  more  certainly  retard  the  public  set- 
tlement, and  beget  universal  confusion,  than  his 
deserting  the  kingdom,  his  majesty  precipitately 
embraced  the  resolution  of  escaping  into  France, 
and  sent  off  before  hand  the  queen  with  the  infant 
prince,  under  the  conduct  of  count  Lauzan,  an  old 
favourite  of  Lewis  XIV.  In  the  night  of  the  9th  to 
10th  of  December,  her  majesty  crossed  the  Thames 
in  an  open  boat,  reached  Lambeth,  where  she  found 
a  coach  prepared  for  her,  went  to  Grayesend,  and 
there  embarked  in  a  small  vessel,  which  safely  car- 
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ried  her  to  Calais.  Thence  she  went  over  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  the  French  king  received  her  with  the 
tnost  distinguished  and  sympathizing  marks  of  re- 
gard and  affection. 

In  the  following  night,  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  the  king  himself  disappeared,  attended  by  sir 
Edward  Hales,  Mr.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Abbadie,  a  French- 
man,  his  valet  de  chambre,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  a  ship  which  waited  for  him  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  more  effectually  to  involve  every- 
thing in  confusion,  the  king,  on  his  departure,  en- 
trusted not  any  one  with  the  exercise  of  any  part  of 
the  administration ;  he  threw  the  great  seal  into  the 
river,  recalled  all  the  writs  which  had  been  issued 
for  the  election  of  the  new  parliament,  and  seift 
orders  to  Feversham  for  the  immediate  disbanding 
of  the  whole  army,  which  was  executed  without 
rither  disarming  or  paying  them  ;  so  they  were  let 
loose  to  prey  upon  thfe  country. 

In  this  extremity  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
who  were  in  town,  assembled  at  Guildhall,  and 
thought  proper  to  interpose  for  the  preservation  of 
the  community.  They  gave  directions  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  for  keeping  the  peace  of  the 
city ;  they  issued  orders  to  the  fleet,  the  army,  and 
all  the  garrisons;  and  made  applications  to  the 
prince,  whose  enterprise  they  highly  approved,  and 
whose  success  they  joyfully  congratulated. 

The  next  day  after  the  king's  departure,  while  a 
general  trepidation  prevailed  among  the  pec^le  of  all 
classes,  they  were  all  alarmed  with  the  report  that 
the  disbanded  Irish  were  burning  towns,  cutting 
throats  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  that  nothing 
less  than  a  general  massacre  of  the  protestants  was 
intended.  This  absurd  belief  begat  everywhere 
the  deepest  consternation.  The  alarm  bdls  were 
rung,  the  beacons  fired,  the  city  of  London  waft 
illuminated  the  whole  night  ^  every  man  provided 
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arms  to  defend  his  family  against  the  barbarous 
Irish;  but  the  next  morning,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  these 
rumours,  the  mob,  ashamed  of  their  ridiculous 
felrs,  and  suddenly  running  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, demolished  and  plundered  several  chapels 
and  houses  of  the  Roman  catholics  in  London,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Spanish  and  Florentine  ambas- 
sadors. The  chancellor  Jefferies  was  taken  in  dis- 
guise at  Wapping,  and  after  receiving  many  severe 
or  rather  brutal  blows,  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  the 
tower,  where  he  died  soon  after.  The  prince 
having  issued  an  order  for  reassembling  the  dis- 
banded troops  under  their  proper  officers,  came  to 
Windsor* 

In  the  mean  time  the  king,  who  had  been  stop- 
'jped  at  Feversham  by  contrary  winds,  was  seized 
there  by  the  populace  as  he  was  making  his  escape 
in  disguise,  and  was  much  ibused  till  he  was  known. 
The  gentry  then  interposed  and  protected  him, 
though  they  still  refused  to  consent  to  his  escape. 
The  prince  no  sooner  received  the  news,  than  he 
sent  Zuylestein  with  orders  that  the  king  should 
approach  no  nearer  than  Rochester,  But  the  mes- 
sage came  too  late ;  the  king  was  already  arrived  in 
London,  where  the  populace,  actuated  either  by  com- 
passion for  his  misfortunes,  or  by  their  own  levity, 
deceived  him  with  shouts  and  acclamations,  and  by 
the  invitation  of  the  lords  at  London,  he  returned  to 
Whitehall.  The  same  day  he  published  an  order  of 
council  against  tumults,  and  the  demolishing  or 
plundering  of  houses.  This  was  the  last  regal  act 
he  executed  in  England.  James  sent  soon  after  lord 
Feversham  on  a  civil  message  to  the  prince,  desiring 
a  conference  for  an  accommodation.  That  noble- 
man was  put  in  arrest  under  pretence  of  his  coming 
without  a  passport.  The  Dutch  guards  were  order- 
ed to  take  possession  of  all  the  posts  about  White- 
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hall  and  St.  James's  palace,  and  to  displace  the  Eng- 
lish guards.  At  midnight,  Halifax,  Shrewsbury, 
.and  Delamere  brought  a  message  from  the  prince 
to  the  king,  signed  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
stating  that  he  would  positively  have  the  king  go  to 
Ham  next  morning  before  ten,  with  what  servants  he 
would,  and  the  guards  that  the  prince  would  send. 
The  necessity  of  these  measures  was  inferred  from 
what  had  been  attempted  in  the  Strand  against  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  by  an  Irish  officer,  who  rode  up 
to  him  and  fired  his  pistol  at  him,  for  wluch  the 
assassin  was  shot  dead  on  the  place ;  and  a  similar 
attempt  against  the  prince  himself  was  apprehended 
from  some  of  the  king*s  guards.  The  king,  how- 
ever, would  most  probably  have  considerably  em- 
barrassed the  prince,  had  a  proper  sense  of  his  dig- 
nity induced  him  to  reject  that  demand  j  but  he 
confined  himself  in  desiring  permission,  which  was 
easily  granted,  of  retiring  to  Rochester,  a  town 
near  the  sea  coast,  where  he  was  attended  by  one 
hundred  of  the  prince's  guards. 

James  having,  however,  lingered  some  days  at 
Rochester,  waiting  in  vain  for  an  invitation  still  to 
keep  possession  of  the  throne;  and  at  last,  being 
urged  by  earnest  letters  from  the  queen,  he,  attended 
by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  his  natural  son,  and  several 
of  his  servants,  embarked  on  board  a  smack,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Ambleteuse  in  Picardy,  whence  he 
hastened  to  St.  Germain.  Lewis  received  him  with 
the  high  generosity  of  a  great  king,  and  the  ten- 
der benevolence  of  a  sympathising  brother.  St. 
Germain-palace,  lately  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
French  monarch,  became  the  noble  asylum  of  the 
English  royal  family. 

James  had  left  a  paper  on  his  table  at  Rochester, 
dated  the  22d  of  December,  and  containing  the 
reasons  of  his  withdrawing :  "  The  world,"  he  said, 
*^  could  not  wonder  at  it,  after  the  prince  of  Orange 
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^  had  made  the  earl  of  Feversham  prisoner,  though 
*^  sent  to  treat  with  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
"  had  commanded  his  own  guards  to  take  possession  - 
"  of  Whitehall  at  eleven  o'clock  at  ni^t,  and  sent 
*'  him  an  order  at  midnight  when  he  was  in  bed, 
*^  to  be  gone.  After  this  he  had  Httle  to  hope  for 
"  from  one  who  had  invaded  his  kingdoms,  and 
called  the  legitimacy  of  his  son  in  question^ 
appealing  to  all  who  knew  him,  even  to  the 
prince  himself,  if  they  could  believe  him  guilty 
"  of  so  unnatural  a  villainy.  I  was  born  free,'* 
added  he,  "  and  desire  to  continue  so.  On  several 
**  occasions,  I  frankly  '  ventured  my  life  for  the 
**  good  and  honour  of  my  country,  and  I  hope  I- 
*^  shall  yet  do  the  same  as  old  as  I  am,  to  redeem  it 
**  from  the  slavery  that  threatens  it ;  but  I  must 
'*  not  expose  myself  to  be  so  secured  as  not  to  be 
**  at  liberty  to  effect  it.  Though  I  am  obliged  to 
^  withdraw,  it  will  be  within  ^,  whensoever  the 
nation's  eyes  shall  be  opened,  so  as  to  see  how 
they  have  been  imposed  upon  by  t]ie  spedous 
*<  pretences  of  religion  and  liberty.  I  hope  it  wiU. 
^  please  God  to  touch  their  hearts  in  iiis  infinite 
mercy,  and  bring  them  to  such  a  temper,  that  a 
legal  parliament  may  be  called,  and  that  they 
*^  will  agree  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  aU 
^  protestant  dissenters,  and  that  those  of  my  own 
^  persuasion  may  be  so  far  considered,  and  have 
^  such  a  share  of  it,  as  they  may  live  peaceably  and 
^^  quietly,  as  Englishmen  and  christians  ought  to 
^  do,  and  not  be  obliged  ^to  transplant  themselves. 
"  — I  could  add  much  more  to  confirm  what  I  hav^ 
^  said,  but  now  is  not  a  proper  timey  Stc  &c.*' 

Thus,  after  three  years,  ten  months,  and  seven;^ 
teen  days,  ended  th^  short  reign  of  James,  which, 
had  it  lasted  some  years  longer,  would  most  proba* 
IjAy  have  deformed^  if  not  utterly  destroyed,  both 
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the  constitution  and  th«  pro^estant  religion  in  Eng-* 
Und.  On  all  other  respects,  however,  Jaoies^ 
though  with  middling  talents,  w^s  endowed  with 
such  virtues  a^  mignt  have  rendered  hi$  reign 
equally  haf^y  ai^d  honourable.  During  his  bro- 
ther's reign,  indieed,  he;  too  much  participated  ia 
the  profligacy  of  the  court,  as  it  is  proved  by  the 
number  .of  natural  children  he  got  both  by  lady 
Arabella  Churchill,  sister  to  colonel  Churchill,  after^ 
wards  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  by  Mrs.  Sedley ; 
but  he  dismissed  the  latter  as  soon  as  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  created  her  countess  of  Dorchester. 
From  that  time  his  conduct  in  private  life  is  intitled 
to  approbation.  As  a  prince,  his  steadiness  and 
diligence  in  his  schemes,  as  well  as  the  skill  an4 
bravery  he  displayed  at  the  head  of  the  English 
fleets,  against  the  most  renowned  admirals  in  Eu-^ 
rope,  turned  no  less  to  the  advantage  than  to  tha 
gilpry  of  his  country.  As  a  king,  his  careful  mansiger 
ment  of  public  money  was  almost  unprecedented 
^zxong  his  predecessors ;  his  application  to  bu^ness 
exemplary  ;  to  naval  affairs^  and  encouragement  of 
the  trade,  successful ;  his  jei^Q9.sy  of  national  honour 
unalterable ;  •  and  it  remained  ^  ev«r  after  his  being 
divested  of  r.oi)f;alty,  though  he  had  betrayed  a  very 
improper  sense .  of  his  own  digi^ity  as  a  king  of 
Great  Britsun,  hy  submitting  IvM^self  to  the  abso-^ 
lute  sway  of  a  foreign  pow^r,  jmd  by  be^ng  so 
eagerly,  and'  so  greedUy  accepting  those  subsidies  he 
frequently  received  from  the  king  of  France,  whose 
omnipotence  he  was  unfortunately  inclined  to  emu? 
kite.  Thence,  indulging  bin^elf  with .  thosp  lofty' 
ideas  he  had.  inherited  from  hiA  fath^^r.^  ^m^r 
father  about  royal  authority,  and  encouraged  to 
perse  v^ire  in  them  by  th^  political  su^^ticHii^  and 
influence  ofr. lie wi^XJV.  he  openly  aii^Jsd, at  Induc- 
ing his /subjects.)  10  no  qth^c  fi^ht;  $p  liberty  bu( 
what  was  depfiiiding  on  tesisgjy^rej^  Iftth^ 
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niean  time,  his  zeal  for  the  catholic  r^g^oOs  cqually< 
promoted  by  Lewis,  was  carried  to  such  a  degree 
of  blindness,  that,  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath, 
and  repeated  promises  of  preserving,  the  established 
church,  he,  under  colour  of  procuripg  only  to  his 
catholic  subjects  a  toleration  and  an  equaJity  of  privi- 
leges, really  forwarded  as  much  as  he  could  the 
total  subversion  of  the  protestant  religion*  If,  in* 
stead  of  hurrying  at  once  two  enterprises  of  such 
magnitude  and  difEculty,  he  had  at  fir^t  confined 
himself  in  his  endeavours  to  render  gradually  his 
power  absolute,  and  in  consolidating  it,  it  is  the 
more  probable  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in  this 
attempt,  as  he  would  have  been  supported  by  the 
tories ;  whereas  he  rallied  all  parties  against  him  by 
his  hasty  and  imprudent  measures  in  fevour  of  a 
religion  which  at  last  would  have  prevailed  by  itselfj 
or  rather  by  the  powerful  influence  of  .his  example, 
as  the  natural  and  constant  propensity  of  men  i^  aUi 
countries  has  ever  been,  and  ever  wiU  be,  to  do  a^y, 
thing  which  they  think  may  he  agreeable  to  an  ab< 
solutef  sovereign. 

As  soon  as  the  king's  departure  was  known,  th^ 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  assembled  to  the  num- 
ber of  ninety,  made  an  address  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  desiring  him  to  assume  the  management  of 
puUic  aifairs,  and  to  summon  a  convention,  a  new 
word,  used  for  the  first  time  in  England  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  and  meaning  a  parliament 
Msembkd  without  the  usual  forms.  In  the  mean 
time  they  ordered  all  papists  to  depajrt  the  city  of 
London,  and  not  to  remavie  above  five  miles  from 
^ir  homes. 

The  prince,  unwilling  to  act  upon  an  authority 
which  might  be  deemed  insufficient,  judiciously 
thought  that  the  sense  of  the  nation  would  be  known 
with  more  certainty  and  regularity  by  applyii^g  to 
liU  th0  members  who  had  sat  in  the  house  of  oQmt 
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mons  during  any  parfiament  of  Charles  11.  (the  only 
parliaments  of  that  time  whose  elections  were  re- 
garded as  free).  They  were  accordingly  invited  to 
meet,  and  to  them  were  added  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  fifty  of  the  common  council.  This  assem* 
bly  unanimously  adopted  the  address  voted  by  the 
peers,  requesting  the  prince  to  summon  a  conven* 
tion  to  meet  the  22d  of  January.  The  prince 
answered,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  nation,  and  issue  his  letters  for  assem? 
bling  the  convention. 

As  the  French  ambassador,  Barillon,  had  beea 
very  active  in  promoting  divisions  among  the  peers, 
the  prince  ordered  him  to  depart  the  kingdom  in 
twenty-four  hours.  On  the  SOth  of  December  the 
prince  received  the  sacrament  at  St.  James's  chapel 
from  the  bishop  of  London,  to  remove  any  appre^ 
hensions  of  a  diesign  to  alter  the  discipline  of  the 
established  church.  The  same  day  he  issued  a 
declaration  authorising  ail  officers  and  magistrates, 
except  papists,  to  contmueto  act  in  their  respective 
offices  and  places,  till  the  meeting  of  the  con^ 
vention, 

Ann.  1689. 

A  declaration  is  issued  by  the  prince  of  Orange  for 
th^  better  collection  of  the  public  revenue.  All  the 
troops  receive  orders  from  him  to  withdraw  out  of 
the  cities  and  boroughs  of  England  at  the  time  of 
electing  the  members  of  the  intended  convention. 
Another  order  is  published,  that  none  of  the  prince's 
forces,  of  what  nation  soever,  should  quarter  in 
any  private  houses  without  the  owner's  consent. 

The  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry,  residing  in  Lon- 
don, being  assembled  by  the  prince,  and  desired  to 
give  their  advice  for  securing  thdr  religion  and 
liberties,  propose  the  calling  a  convention  m  th%C 
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kingdom,  and  that  the  prince  should  take  upon 
him  the  administration  of  the  government. 

The  prince  applies  to  the  city  of  London  for  a 
loan  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  is 
raised  in  four  days. 

A  declaration  is  issued  for  the  payment  of  the  sea- 
men's wages,  and  of  the  land  forces. 

A  profound  tranquillity  and  submission  to  the 
princes'  administration  prevails  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  the  fleet  and  the  army  receive  his  orders 
Mrithout  murmur  or  opposition. 

The  English  convention  being  assembled  at  West* 
minster  on  the  appointed  day,  they  received  a  letter 
from  the  prince  of  Orange,  wherein  he  recommend- 
ed to  them  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  the  con- 
dition of  the  protestants  in  Ireland,  a  proper  assis- 
tance to  the  Dutch  in  case  of  necessity,  and  above 
all,  dispatch    and  unanimity  in  their    resolutions. 
In  a  few  days  a  vote  passed  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  commons,  *'  that  James  II.  having  endeavoured 
**  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by' 
^'  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and 
^  people,  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and 
^'  other  wicked  persons,  violated  the  fundamental 
<*  laws,  and  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom, 
^'  has    abdicated  the  government,   and  that  the 
^*  throne  is  thereby  vacant."     This  vote  met  with 
great  opposition  in  the  upper  house.     They  debated 
whether  there  was  an  original  contract  between  king 
end  people  ?  and  the  affirmative  was  carried,  by  fifty- 
three  against  forty-six.     The  next  question  was, 
whether  king  James  had  broken  that  original  con^ 
tract?  and  after  a  slight  opposition  the  affirmative 
prevailed ;  as  to  the  word  ahdicated^  it  was  carried 
that  deserted  W2B  more  proper.     The  concluding 
question  was,  whether  king  James^  having  broken 
the  original  contract  and  deserted  the  government^ 
fhe  throne  wa$  thereby  vacant  ?    This  question  was 
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debated  wilh  mwe  heat  and  conteDtion  tiban  any 
other ;  and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eleven  to 
omit  the  article  with  regard  to  the  vacancy  dF  the 
thrcme  j  ^nd  the  vote  was  sent  back  to  die  com- 
mons with  these  amendments.  However,  after- 
a  conference  and  k^g  controversies  between  the 
two  houses,  the  commons  still  insisted  on  their 
own  vote ;  their  perseverance  oblig^  the  lords  to 
comply. 

The  tories,  though  generally  determined  to  op* 
pose  the  king's  return,  had  resolved  not  to  consent 
to  dethroning  him  or  altering  the  line  of  succession  ; 
the  lords  had  proposed  accordingly  to  establidi  a 
regent  with  kingly  power,  as  an  expedient  more 
consonant  with  the  laws  and  principles  of  the  con* 
stitution,  and  precedents  which  had  taken  [dace  ia 
other  countries,  and  lately  in  Portugal.  The  whig 
party  voted  for  a  king,  and  after  a  very  warm  and 
spportant  debate  in  the  upper  house  the  quesuon 
was  carried  by  two  voices  only,  fifty-one  against 
forty-nine. 

During  these  transactions  the  prince  kept  himself 
in  a  total  silence,  as  if  their  issue,  whatsoever  it 
might  be,  was  indifferent  to  him.  He  entered  into 
no  intrigues  with  the  electors  or  the  manbers,  he 
even  disdained  to  honour  with  any  particular  ci* 
vility  those  whose  zeal  might  be  useful  to  him.  At 
length,  however,  he  thought  it  proper  to  express, 
(hough  in  a  private  manner,  his  sentiments  on  the 
^eb^ted  qu^tions.  He  called  tc^ther  some  of  the 
ipembers  of  the  upper  house,  and  told  them,  that 
having  been  invited  over  to  restore  their  liberty,  he 
had  undertaken  the  enterprbe  and  happily  succeaied 
in  it  -,  th^t  it;  now  belonged  to  the  parliament  to 
concert  measures  for  the  public  settlement,  in  which 
he  pr^ended  not  to  interpose;  that  he  heard  of 
several  schemes,  either  for  establishing  a  regent  or 
be9(owvig  the  crpwn  cwt  th^  princess,  upon  whid^ 
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it  was  their  coacera  alone  to  choose  the  phii  ft^f  ad-^ 
ministration  the  most  ajigreeable  or  advantageous  to 
them  ;  that  if  they  judged  it  best  to  appoint  a  re- 
gent,  he  hs^d  no  ol^jection,  but  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  infiprm  them  that  he  was  determined  not 
to  be  a  regent,  and  that  as  to  the '  regal  dignity, 
though  no  man  could  have  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
pi^incess's  merit  than  he  was  impressed  with,  he 
would  rather  remain  a  private  person  than  en^y  a 
^rown  which  must  depend  on  the  will  or  life  of 
another;  and  that  they  must  therefore  consider 
that  it  would  be  totally  gut  of  his  power  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  into  execution  any  of  these  two 
plans ;  his  affairs  abroad  were  too  important  to  bq 
abandoned  for  so  precarious  a  dignity,  or  even  to 
allow  him  so  much  leisure  as  would  be  requisite  to 
introduce  order  into  their  disjointed  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  during  the  debates  concert* 
ir\g  the  estabtishment  of  the  crown,  the  earl  of  Dan« 
\>y  sent  oyer  to  the  princess  pf  Orange,  then  in  Hot-. 
Jiind,  to  know  if  she  desired  to  sit  on  the  throne 
alpne,  which  she  refused,  and  sent  Danby's  letter  ta 
the  prince.  The  princess  Anne  concurred  in  the 
3ame  sentiments.  The  chief  parties  being  thus 
agreed,  the  convention  passed  a  bill,  in  which  they^ 
i^ettled  the  crown  on  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange  as  king  and  queen  of  England ;  the  sole  re- 
gal power  to  remain  in  the  prince,  only  in  the  name 
of  both  i  the  princess  of  Defunark  to  succeed  after 
the  death  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange ; 
her  posterity  ^fter  those  of  the  princess,  but  before 
those  of  the^  prince  by  any  qther  wife, 

.  ,The  convention  annexed  to  this  settlem^it  of  the 
qrQwn^  that  important  decoration,  of  rights,  where 
^U  th^  points  lately  contested  between  tfi^  king  and 
the  people^,  weve  fin2|lly  determined,  and  the  royal  pre^ 
rogitive  more  exactly  defined  and  more  precisdy  cir»* 
cuqa^r^ed  th;ixjn  apy  former  peiio4  of  the  EnglisI^ . 
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govermnent.  The  marquis  of  Hali£uc,  as  speaker 
the  house  of  lords^  made  a  solemn  tender  of  th 
crown,  in  the  name  of  the  peers  and  commons  o^ 
England  to  the  prince  and  princess,  who  had  arrivedl^i 
the  day  before  from  Holland,  February  23rd.  The 
prince  accepted  the  offer  in  terms  of  ackno^irledg- 
ment,  and  that  very  day  William  and  Mary  w^ere 
prbclaimed  king  and  queen  of  England  to  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  people. 


Genetal  Observations  on  that  Period. 


The  English  constitution  was  at  no  period  so  much 
yiobted  both  by  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  as 
under  the  dynasty  of  Stuart ;  nor  was  it  ever  so 
materially  improved  as  it  was  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  those  very  violations,  as  by  pointing  out 
the  fatal  extremes  to  which  encroachments  might 
be  carried  on  both  sides,  they  enabled  the  true 
friends  of  their  country  to  discover  the  best  means 
for  preventing  for  ever  their  disastrous  recur- 
rence. 

The  controversial  struggle  imprudently  promoted 
by  James  L  on  his  prerogative,  which  he  wanted  to 
render  constitutionally  despotic,  and  against  the 
privilege  of  the  people,  was  still  more  imprudently 
continued  by  Charles  I.  who,  without  having  neither 
thfeJv^ur  of  mind  nor  the  power  of  argument  of 
his.  father,  had  to  contend  with  parliaments  com- 
posed of  men  of  greater  energy,  abilities,  and  par- 
ticularly more  conversant  with  the  true  principles 
of  the  constitution.  He  soon  found  himself  in  the 
perilous  dHennna  of  loosing  both  his  throne  and  hii 
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IX,  as  sxt      life  in  defence  of  his  constitutional  riehts,  or  of  streldi- 
l^i       ing  them  beyond  all  constitutional  bounds,  by  dis- 
d  conar       solving  the  parliament  and  dispenring  himsdf  with 
■[^i^i       assemUing  them  again.     This  scheme  he  tried  dur* 
ing  many  years  with  complete  success.    But  un- 
fortunately, his  engaging  in  a  war  as  unnecessary  as 
impolitic  with  Scotland,  threw  him  on  the  most 
Zrl-       dangerous  side  of  the  dilemma,  by  compelling  Jiim 
to  call  a  parliament,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
acknowledged  necessity  of  their  meeting,  imme- 
diately discovered  a  spirit  of  frantic  fanaticism  and 
rebellion,  which  soon  pervaded  the  whole  nation. 
Thus,    notwithstanding  the   virtues    and  wisdom 
which  Charles  had  displayed  while  his  government 
was  free  from  parliamentary  con^oul,  he  could  nei^ 
^rii  ther  save  his  throne  nor  his  life. 

The  commonwealth  exhibited  in  Cromwell  a  won« 
.  J  derful  specimen  of  what  can  be  eflfected,  and  of  the 

immense  power  that  can  be  obtained  everywhere 
by  any  ambitious  enterprising  man,  of  great  per- 
sonal  courage,  energy,  prudence,  and  penetration, 
even  without  any  talent  for  speech,  and  with  no 
other  means  than  hypocrisy  and  boldness,  properly 
combined  and  timely  employed. 

The  restoration,  so  fondly,  so  universally  antici- 
pated by  the  impatient  expectation  of  a  lojral  nation, 
and  so  honourable  both  to  the  sovereign  and  the 
subjects,  by  the  circumstances  which  atteQded  it, 
atoned  as  much  as  possible  for  an  offence,  whose  in« 
justice  and  enormity  were  so  deeply  and  unanioioua* 
ly  abhorred.  There  was  not  an  Englishman  who 
did  not  heartily  wish  to  concur  as  much  as  in  his 
power  in  securing  to  Charles  IL  the  most  fortunati 
and  glorious  of  all  reigns ;  and  so  it  would  havd 
been  had  not  his  character  been  much  more,  inclin- 
ed to  abuse  than  to  take  a  proper  advantage  of  those 
precious  dispositions.    How  vitis^ted  his  own .  must 
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Jtate  been  n6t  to  be  taught  by  experience,  by  Ki^ 
^wn  long  misfortunes,  nay,  by  the  still  smoaldng 
tcafibld  oiF  his  father,  that  princes  also  have  duties^ 
and  many  arduous  ones  to  fulfil,  and  that  there  is 
aot  a  throne  whose  foundation  is  not  shaken  and 
tnined  by  idteness  and  profligacy !  Such  was  indeed 
tiie  tottering  state  of  the  English  throne  when  Jamea 
IL  ascended  it.  Great  prudence  and  moderation 
irore  requisite  to  consolidate  it  again  ;  but  James^ 
equally  deficient  in  both,  soon  completed  the  over- 
throw by  his  rashness  and  obstinacy. 

As  to  the  unprecedented  measures  which  were 
pursued  at  this  critical  juncture,  and  have  been 
Sanctioned  both  by  their  success  and  their  happy 
consequences^  it  16,  perhaps,  not  amiss  to  observe^ 
that  had  they  been  properly  shaped  into  constitu* 
tioaal  questions^  and  fairly  discussed  as  such,  theit 
legafity  might    have    appeared  at    least  doubtful 
There  was  not  indeed  a  single  word  in  the  constitu- 
tion frotn  which  any  absence  of  the  king  out  of 
Itis  kingdom,  might  be  construed  into  an  abdication 
of  the  crown.    The  king's  mal-administration,  abuse 
of  power,  aiid  his  breaking  the  original  contract 
between  king  and  people,  might  have  oeen  constitu-« 
tionally  considered  as  non-entities,  since  the  constitu* 
tion  lad  proclaimed  as  a  fundamental  principle  thai 
ite  king  can  do  no  wrongs  declaring  at  the  samel 
time  the  ministers  responsible  for  all  violations  of 
the  bws  which  should  be  committed  by  govem- 
fllMt«    The  case  of  the  king's  voluntary  absencef 
from  thef  kingdom,  was  not  hew  in  England,  and 
had  evel"  been  provided  for  by  a  regency.    When 
Ridiafd  I.  in  1 189,  engaged  in  the  Holy  Land's  war^ 
he  appointed  regents  of  the  kingdom  during  his  ab^ 
BenM,  Longchamp  and  the  bishojp  of  Durham,  im 
preference  to  his  own  brother,  prince  John.    Henry 
VIIL  hdd  entrusted  to  sixte^i  executors  the  govern- 
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-ment  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  his 
son  Edward  VI.  and  appointed  twelve  counsellors 
to  assist  them  with  their  advice.     Therefore  the 
same  measure  might  have  been  resorted  to,  had  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne 
persevered  in   their  refusal  of  the  regency.     But 
•even  on  putting  aside  these  arguments  and  fiilly  ad- 
mitting that  James  II.  had  really  forfeited  aU  his 
rights  to  the  crown,  those  of  his  infant  son  and  legal 
^successor  remained  unimpaired ;  his  absence  at  the 
age  of  six  months  was  obviously  involuntary  and 
might  have  been  provided  for  by  a  regency.     In 
short,  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  regular  means  to 
deprive  him  of  the  crown  than  to  have  his  birth 
put  again  in  question  and  declared  spurious.    Had 
such  a  state  trial  taken  place  in  the  existing  drcuilx- 
stances,  it  might  possibly  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  favourable  consequences  to  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  prince  of  Orange.     He,  however,  re- 
jected that  measure  out  of  regard  for  his  father-in- 
lavv,  and  though  he  was  the  more  laudable  for  this 
conduct,  neither  his  claim  nor  tliat  of  princess  Mary 
to  the  crown,  became  better  for  it.    But  these  ar- 
duous difficulties  disappeared  all  at  once  by  all  par- 
ties agreeing  to  appeal  to  the  first  and  most  sacred 
of  all  laws,  the  safety  of  the  people^  which  did  not 
allow  to  let  government  and  public  affairs  remsun 
any  longer  in  that  state  of  unsettledness  and  disor- 
der, wherein  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  U:ng^ 
absence,  and  the  important  measures  which  wete 
adopted  in  this  emergency,  though  obviously  reva- 
Jutionary,  as  deviating  from  the  constitution,  secured 
.both  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  national  religioh 
more  efficaciously  than  they  had  ever  been.     Thte 
famous  declaration  of  rights  by  a  solemn  royal 
assent  confirmed  at  each  coronation,  and  by  a  coh* 
stant  execution  during  more  than  a  century,  is  bti- 
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come  not  only  a  necessary  s^pendage,  but  a  strong 
bulwark  to  the  constitution.  It  is  composed  of 
thirteen  articles,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  declares  that  the  pretended  power  of  sus- 
pending of  or  dispensing  with  laws,  or  the  exe- 
^  cution  of  laws  by  regal  authority,  without  con- 
'^  sent  of  parliament,  as  it  has  been  assumed  and  ex- 
^  erased  of  late,  is  illegal ;  as  well  as  the  commis^ 
**  sion  for  erecting  the  late  court  for  ecclesiastical 
^^  causes  and  all  other  commissions  and  courts  of 
^^  the  like  nature. 

*^  That  the  levying  of  money  by  pretence  of  pre- 
^^  rogative  without  grant  of  parliament  for  lon- 
^  ger  time  or.  any  other  manner  than  it  is  or  shaU 

be  granted,  is  illegal. 

**  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to,  petition 
^  the  king,  and  all  commitments  and  prosecution^ 
**  for  such  petitioning  are  illegal. 

^^  That  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army 
^  within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be 
^^  ^th  consent  of  parliament,  is  against  law. 

*^  That  the  protestant  subjects  may  have  arms 
^  for  their  defence  suitable  to  their  condition  as 
«  allowed  by  law. 

**  That  elections  of  members  of  parliament  ought 
**  to  be  free. 

"  That  the  freedom  of  speech  and  debates  or  pro- 
^  ceedings  in  parliament  ought  not  to  be  impeached 
"  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parlia- 
**  ment. 

**  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required, 
**  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  un- 
^  usual  punishments  inflicted. 

**  That  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  empannelled  and 
•*  returned,  and  jurors  which  pass  upon  in  trial  for 
^  high  treason,  ought  to  be  freeholders. 
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'^  That  alt  grants  and  .promises  of^  £lned  and  for-** 
feitures  of  particular  persons  before  conviaion 
are  illegal  and  void. 

And  that  for  redress  of  all  grievances^  and  fot 
the  amending,  strengthening,  and  preserving  of 
the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frecluentty^ 
ir^sisting  upon  all  and  singular  the  premises  as 
their  undoubted  rights  and  liberties^   and  that 

**  no  declarations,  judgments,  doings  or  proceed- 
ings to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  in  any  of  the 
said  premises  ought  in  any  wise  to  be  drawn  here^ 
after  into  consequence  or  example/' 
This  declaration,  the  basis  and  essential  conditiod 

of  the  solemn  contract  which  transferred  the  ctovrrL 

0  _ 

to  the  prince  of  Orange,  would  undoubtedly  havd 
been  assented  to  by  James  11.  but  unfortunately  hid 
promises  could  no  longer  be  relied  on,  as  he  had 
been  very  seldom  true  to  them  or  even  to  his  oath^ 
Thus  tihe  general  distrust  which  prevailed  both  to^ 
wards  him  and  the  other  princes  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  which  it  must  be  confessed  they  in  si 
great  measure  deserved,  was  not  one  of  the  lesser 
causes  of  the  downfall  of  that  dynasty ;  an  awful 
lesson  to  all  princes,  which  should  teach  them  that 
the  loss  of  the  esteem,  a£fection  and  confidence  of 
their  subjects  leaves  them  nothing  but  an  empty 
title.  . 

The  English  government  never  was  so  arbitrary 
as  at  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  The 
courts  of  high  commission  and  star-chamber  wer^ 
alone  sufficient  to  lay  the  whole  nation  at  the  mercy 
of  the  prince.  The  high  commission  had  been 
isrected  by  an  act  of  parliament  under  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth^  during  the  great  revolution  of  religion^ 
to  arm  the  sovereign  with  full  power  in  order  ^  to 
Oppress  opposition.  The  whole  life  and  doctrine 
of  the  clergy,  lay  under  its  inspection.  Every  branch 
of  the  act  of  uniformity^  every  refusal  of  t]he  cere- 
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monies  of  the  established  church  were  cognisable 
in  this  court.  All  catholics  who  exercised  any  act 
of  their  religion,  or  sent  their  children  abroad  to  be 
educated  in  it,  were  liable  to  be  punished  by  the 
high  commission.  They  proceeded  not  by  informa- 
tion, but  upon  rumours,  suspicions^or  according;' 
to  their  discretion.  In  short,  this  court  was  allows- 
ed  to  employ  the  forms  and  proceedings  of  the  in-* 
quisilion  with  all  its  terrors  and  iniquities.  The 
star-chamber,  whose  origin  was  derived  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  possessed  the  same  authority 
in  civil  matters,  and  employed  the  same  arbitrary 
forms  in  its  proceedings*  Its  authority  or  method 
of  proceeding  were  neither  circumscribed  nor  direct- 
ed by  any  law.  The  constant  and  servile  com- 
pliance of  parliaments  during  the  last  period^  had 
so  much  degraded  them,  that  they  were  consider- 
ed rather  as  an  ornament  to  the  fabric  of  govern- 
ment than  as  an  essential  component  part  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  could  not  exist  under 
such  a  government,  and  was  therefore  totally  un- 
known. A  decree  of  Elizabeth  forbade  the  print- 
ing of  any  book  any  where  eke  than  in  London, 
Oxford,  or  Canibridge  ;  another  prohibited  under 
^vere  penalties  the  publishing  of  any  book  or 
pamphlet  against  the  form  or  meaning  of  any  statute 
or  law,  or  of  any  injunction  made  by  her  majesty 
or  her  privy  council.  James  extended  the  same 
penalties  to  the  importing  of  such  books  from 
abroad,  and  did  not  permit  any  book  to  be  printed 
without  a  licence  from  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury or  York,  the  bishop  of  London,  the  vice-chan- 
cellor of  one  of  the  universities,  or  of  sorrie  person 
appointed  by  them. 

This  despotism  might  have  lasted  many  years 
longer  had  it  been  maintained  only  by  continued 
practice  \  but  from  the  moment  that  James  L  under- 
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took  to  have  it  solemnly  acknowledged  and  sane^ 
tioned  in  parliament  by  enforcing  it  with  his  syllo^ 
gisms,  it  began  to  dedine,  and  its  downfall  under 
the  next  reign  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  throne  and  murder  of  Charles  L 
the  usual  conclusion  of  all  successful  popular  at- 
tempts against  despotism. 

The  parliament  assembled  'in  162],  is  an  epoch 
the  more  remarkable,  as  in  it  were  first  regularly 
formed,  though  without  assuming  these  denomina- 
tions>  the  parties  of  court  and  country^  which  have 
ever  since  continued ;  and  though  they  have  often 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  government,  have 
proved  the  mdst  essential  supports  of  its  strength 
and  existence. 

TheVhole  amount  of  the  king's  ordinary  revenue 
in  1617,  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  and  his  ordinary  disbursements  exceeded 
this  sum  by  thirty-six  thousand  pounds.  AH 
the  extraordinary  sums  which  James  I.  raised  by' 
subsidies,  loans,  sale  of  crown-lands,  and  6f  the  title 
of  baronet  money  paid  by  the  Dutch  and  by  the 
king  of  France,  benevolences,  &c.  amounted  in  the 
whole  to  about  two  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  the  sale  of  lands  produced  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds*  The 
king's  extraordinary  disbursements  amounted  to 
two  millions,  beside  above  four  hundred  thou* 
.  .fiand  pounds  given  in  presents.  This  accounts  for 
the  king,  even  early  in  his  reign  being  deeply  in- 
volved in  debts.  The  customs,  supposed  to  amount 
to  five  per  cent  of  the  value,  and  levied  upon  ex-^ 
ports  as  well  as  imports,  in  1 604,  yielded  one  hun^ 
dred  and  t^v^enty-seven  thousand  pounds  a-year; 
they  rose  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  L 
The  extraordinaiy  supplies  granted  by  parliament 
during  his  whole  reign,  amounted  not    t(»  mor« 
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than  630.000/*  which  divided  among  twenty-one 
.  years,  makes  thirty  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

Subsidies  and  fifteenths  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  historians,  but  neither  the  amount  of  these  taxes 
nor  the  method  of  levying  them  have  been  deadrly 
explained.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  fifteenttis 
were  formerly  that  proportionable  part  of  the  move- 
ables, and  that  one  subsidy  amounted  to  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  on  land/  and  two  shillings  and 
eight-pence  on  moveables  throughout  the  counties ; 
a  heavy  tax,  had  it  6een  strictly  levied,  but  in  the 
reign  of  James  L  there  was  not  paid  the  twentieth 
part  of  that  sum. 

Th6  ordinary  reyenue  of  Charles  U.  hardly 
amounted  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a-year  during  his  whole  reign.  The  extra- 
ordinary sums  voted  him  by  parliament,  amounted 
to  1  i  ^443,407/.  which,  divided  among  the  twenty- 
four  years  of  his  reign,  make  476,808^  a-year.  To 
these  sums  must  be  added  about  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  had  been  detained 
irom  the  bankers  on  shutting  up  the  exchequer  in 
1 672,  and  for  which  he  paid  six  per  cent,  during 
the  rest  of  his  reign.  The  revenue  of  James  11.  was 
raised  to  about  1 ,850,000/.  which  being  added  to 
his  income  as  duke  of  York,  made  the  whole 
amount  to  two  millions  a-year.  llie  national  debt 
at  the  revolution  amounted  to  1 ,054,926i 

The  English  navy  was  esteemed  formidable  in 
i^lizabeth's  time  though  it  consisted  only  of  thirty 
three  ships  besides  pinnaces.  James  I.  from  the  year 
1 61 7  to  1 623,  built  ten  new  sUps  and  expended  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a-year  on  the  fleet,  besides  the  value 
of  thirty*six  thousand  pounds  in  timber,  which  he 
generally  gave  from  the  royal  forests.  In  1678  the 
fleet  consisted  of  eighty-three  ships,  besides  thirty, 
which  were .  at  that  time  on  the  stocks.  On  the 
king'snrestoration  he  found  only  sixty-three  yessMs 
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of  all  sizes,  and  the  navy  fell  somewhat  to  decay 
during  his  reign.  But  James  II.  soon  after  his  ac-> 
cession  restored  it  to  its  former  powfer.  The  fleet 
at  the  revolution  condsted  of  one  hundred  and . 
seventy-three  vessels  of  all  sizes,  and  required  forty- 
two  thousand  seamen  to  man  it.  James  IL  when 
duke  of  York,  was  the  first  inventor  of  sea- 
signals. 

The  commerce  and  riches  of  Englant}  never  in* 
creased  so  fast  as  from  t^e  restoration  to  the  revolu- 
tion, owing  to  the  two  Dutch  wars,  which  by  dis- 
turbing the  trade  of  th^t  republic,  promoted  the 
navigation  of  Qreat  Britain.  The  recovery pr  con- 
quest of  New  York  and  the  Jersey  inlands  was  a 
considerable  accession  to  the  strength  and  security 
of  the  English  colonies  as  the  settlement  of  Pen«* 
sylvania  and  Carolina  extended  the  English  empire 
in  America.  Sir  Josiah  Child  in  his  brief  observa- 
tions, says,  "  That  there  were  on  the  change  in 
•^1688,  more  men  worth  ten  thousand  pounds 
**  than  there  were  in  l650  worth  one  thousand 
"  pounds,  and  that  in  the  former  period,  gentle- 
^*  women  thought  themselves  well  cloathed  in  a 
*'  serge  gown,  with  which  a  chamber-maid  in  1688 
*'  would  have  been  ashamed  to  go  out ;  and  that  be^ 
**  sides  the  great  increase  of  rich  cloathes,  plate, 
^  jewels,  and  household  furniture,  coaches  were  in 
"  that  time  augmented  a  hundred  fold.*' 

At  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  England 
was  entirely  free  from  the  expence  of  a  standing 
jurmy.  While  James  was  boasting  of  divine  vice- 
gerency  pf  his  high  prerogative,  he  had  not  so  much 
^s  a  single  regiment  of  guards  to  suj^rt  his  extent* 
fiive  daims.  The  militia,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  men,  was  the  only  d^ence  of 
the  kingdom.  Charles  IL  had  in  pay  near  five  thou- 
(Band  men  of  guards  and  garrisons.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  he  augmented  this  number  to  near 
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eight  thousand.  James,  on  Monmouth*s  rebellion^ 
mA  on  foot  about  fifteen  thousand  men^  and  he 
had  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  regular  troops 
when  the  prince  of  Orange  invaded  him. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  introduced  from 
Venice,  the  first  manu&cture  of  glass  and  crystal 
into  £ngland« 

In  1662,  turnpikes  were  erected  for  the  first  time 
by  act  of  parliament. 

The  first  law  for  exporting  foreign  coin  and  bul- 
lion was  passed  in  1663. 

None  of  the  preceding  periods  have  equalled  nor 
any  of  the  succeeding  ones  have  surpassed  this  as  to 
the  number  and  conspicuous  talents  of  the  men  of 
genius,  poets,  philosophers,  learned  and  literary 
men  who  flourished  in  it,  and  among  the  rest, 
Newton,  Hobbes,  lord  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Milton^ 
Johnson,  Walter,  Clarendon,  Camden,  Waller,  Dry-, 
^en,  Butler,  Otway,  &c.  &ic 
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^he  most  important  Occurrences  belonging  to  tfiis 
Period  are  proved  b^  the  Jbllowing  Testimonies 
and  Vouchers^ 

James  I.  and  Charles  I^ 


Kennet,  vol.  k  from  p.  662  to   p. 
778.    Vol.  ▼.  p.  46, 66, 74,  80, 245 > 

»3^»  pa»»im- 
State  Trials,  ist  edition,  vol.  i.  from 

p.  X76  to  2^52.    Vol.  Tii.  from  p. 

X47  to  %i6,  pa^im. 
Rymer,  torn.  zvi.  p.  3419  561,  585. 

Tom  zvii.  p.  aco,  522  :6i6,  632. 

Tom  xviii.  p.  117, 594*  621,  633. 

Tom.  XV.  p.lft4,493t504«    Tom. 


Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  <r8, 19,  65,  173^ 
300,  438. 

Journali,  26,  29,  30,  March,  1604. 
3>  5.  April.  6,7.  ai.  May.  4,  7i 
23,  June,  i6o6.  3,  July,  1607. 
17,  February,  1609,  23,  May, 
z6zo.  Z2.  April,  i2,May,  1624. 
X2j  z6,  February,  Z620.  26,  felv 
ruary,  Z623.  27,  March,  z8, 
April,  Z626.  7,  Z3,  z8,  20,  2d, 
June,  Z628.'    3O1  November,   27^, 
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28,  December,  1641.  February 
X3i  «643, 

King  Jameii*8  Works,  passim. 

Parliamentary  History,  vol.  *ir.-  pi 
444,  449,  451.  Vol.'v.  from  p. 
98  to  izo,  250,  466,  484.  Vol.  vi. 
19. 37> 66, 75, 346,  396,  399»407- 
Vol.  vii.  a8»,  300,  31a,  363.  V©i. 
viii.  ixi,  116, 168,  169,  170, 197, 
SOI,  206,  2x4, 2x9,  220,  246$  23c, 
;t6o,  326,  339,  340,  346,  354>  389- 
Vol.  XV.  236,  243>  244,  34*,  344- 
Vol.  xvi.  40. 

Bacon's  Works,  p..  190, 191. 

Sir  John  Davis,  from  p.  xl66  to  280, 

'   passim. 

Rushworth,  passim. 

SpeCswood,  passim. 


Franklyn,  from  p.  32  to  251,  passim, 

41a,  437i  478,  611,  767. 
Clarendon,  from  p.  11  to  16,  225. 
Whitdocke,  from  p.  5  to  36b. 
Burriet*s  Memoirs,  p.  29, 30, 31, 154, 

258. 
Walker's  History  of  Independency^ 

1st  Pkrt,  pas^'in. 
Hume  at  the  Corresponding  Ycai*t. 
Memoiresde  MademoisscHe  de  Mot* 

leville. 
StrafFord*s  Letters  and'  Dispatches, 

vol.  ii,  p.  217. 
Temple,fr*m j>.  i7fcQ  108. 
Rapm  at  the  Cbr^sponding  Years.* 
Charles  James  Fax's  History  of  tht 

Early  Part  of  the  Rci^a  of  James 


Commonwealth. 


Walker's. History  of  Indepeadeney, 

Part  2. 
Farliamentarr  History,  vol.  xix.  p. 

83*  136, 165, 176,  263.    Vol.  XX. 

p.  47,182,433. 
Whitclocke,   p.  298,  378,  from  p. 

396  to   496,  543»  548,  570,  620, 

624,647. 
King  James*8  Memoirs. 
Stra6Ford>  I^etters,  vol.  i.  p.   421, 

4»3»430»46^ 
Rapin  at  the  Corresponding  Years. 
Hume  ditto.    ' 


Sir  Edward  Walker's  Historical  Dis- 
cov^rscs,  from  p.  159  to  178 

Burnet,  passim. 

Thurloc,  vol.  i.  p.  273»  393»5II»  616, 
753. 759»7.62.  Vol.  ii,  J^.  4M.  419. 
476,  588,  6zo.  Vol.  iii.  p.  103, 
503,  619,  653.  Vol.  iv  p.  57,  295, 
343,443,570,589.  Vol.  v.  p.  433, 
708.  Vol.  VI.  p.  53, 116,  261, 4*5, 
557.    Vol.  vii.  p.  X,  151,  x^8,  X74, 

355,416,6x7. 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  •  Rebel- 
lion, Corresponding  Years. 


Charles  II.  and  James  II. 


Parliamentary  History,  vok  viii.  p. 

132.  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  X73,  and  pas- 
sim. 
King  Jameses  Memoirs,  passim. 
Burnet,  p.  147,  ^49,  l5*^  »oi»  *o*> 

ai3,  a37»54a>  583*  7".    Vol.  ii 

p.  169. 
Lord  Grey's   Secret  History  of  the 

Rye-House  Plot. 
Rot,  Part  I.  Henry  v.  No,  xv.and 

xxii.  X5  Richard  li.  No.  i. 
Sir  John  Reresby's  Memoirs,  p.  272. 
Charles  James  Fox's  History  of  the 

Early  Tart  of  the  Reiga  of  James 

lU 


Clarendon's  History  of  the  ..Rebel- 
lion, passim. 

Journals,  vol.  viii.  passim. 

Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  75,  335.  449»  458i. 
461.    Vol.  ii.  p.  41,  42,  X79. 

Dcktrade's  Letters,  passim. 

$ir  John  Dalrymple's  Appendix*  p. 

Ill,  XI2,I42. 

State  Trials,  vol.  v.  p.  X71.  Vol.  vii. 

p-  20J. 
D'Avaux's  Negociations,  passim. 
Barrillon's  Correspondence. 
Rapin  s     History    of     tjies<>   Twa 

Reigns,  passim. 
Hume's  ditto,  ditto. 
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(^fmeprindpalcoiefnpfn'anf  Ev^ts  which  occurred 
f"     mihe  ofher  States  qf  Europe. 

A.D. 

1604  The  first  settlement  of  the  French  in  Canada. 

The  Spaniards,  comn^anded  by  Sjpinola,  tdce  the 
town  of  Ostend  from  the  Dutch,  after  a  siege  whidi 
lasted  thirty-nine  months,  by  the  gallant  resistance  of 
piflce  Maurice.  The  loss  on  both  sides  amounted  to 
140^000  men. 

Charles  of  Sudermania,  son  to  Gustavus  Vasa,  being 
appointed  regeat  of  Sweden,  on  the  deaA  of  his  eldest 
brother  John,  seizes  the  crown  in  the  absence  of 
Sigismund,  his  nephew,  who  was  the  legal  heir,  aa4 
had  been  elected  king  of  Poland,  where  he  still  was. 

}fi05  After  the  death  of  Theodorus,  Czar  of  Russia,  die 
last  of  the  dynasty  pf  Rurick,  who  had  governed  that 
country  during  800  years,  Borris  Gudenon,  suspected 
of  having  poisoned  Theodoras  and  murdered  his  soq 
prince  Demetrius,  had  seized  the  government  of  Russia. 
A  young  adyenturer,  educated  in  Poland,  taking  ad- 
vantage both  of  his'  likeness  with  the  late  prince  De-: 
jnetrius,  and  of  the  general  di^ontent  of  the  Rusdans 
against  the  tyranny  of  Borris,  ^ad  assumed  the  name 
oi  Demetrius  and  claimed  the  suci  ession  of  Theodorus* 
•Being  at  last  powerfully  supported  by  the  Poles  he 
penetrated  into  Russia,  where  he  formed  a  strong  party 
iagainst  Borris,  whom  he  expelled,  and  was  acknow* 
ledged  Great  Duke  of  Russia.  But  his  imposture 
being  discovered  he  was  attacked  and  murdered  by 
Zuski,  who  commanded  the  Russians,  and  who  was 
soon  afterwards  elected  Great  Duke  of  Russia.  This 
was  the  first  free  election  of  a  Czar  in  Russia. 
Kepler  lays  the  foundation  pf  the  Newtonian  system 
of  attraction. 

1606  Great  conflagration  in  the  quarter  of  the  Jews  at  Con- 
stantinople. Eight  hundred  houses  were  consumed, 
and  more  than  1500  persons  perished  in  the  flames. 
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AD. 

1608  Gsfileo  of  Florence  fliaicoyeTS  tke  datselU^es  jibovt  the 

planet  Jupiter,  by  the  telescope  then  juat  inveated.in 

Holland. 

Another  false  Demetrius  appeals  in  Russia. 
1 6 10  Henry  IV*  one  of  the  most  illustrious  kings  of  France^ 

is  murdered  at  Paris  by  RavaiUac. 
Philip  III.  king  of  Spain,  vigorously  carries  into  exe« 

cution  the  edict  he  had  issued  the  preceding  year  against 

the  Moors.     More  than  900,000  were  expelled  from 

Spain,  and  lost  all  their  .property, 
Hudson^s  Bay  is  discovered  by  a  captain  of  that  name^ 

who  is  left  by  his  men  to  perish  on  that  desolate  coast. 
1$]^  The  custoxp  of  powdering  the  hair  first  intioduced  in 

France,  from  some  ballad-singers  at  St.  Germain's  fair 

in  Paris,  who  powdered  themselves  to  look  tnore  ri** 

diculous. 
The  last  states-general  held  in  France,  previous  to 

jthose  assembled  in  i7S9»  the  authors  of  the  French 

revolution. 
The  statue  of  Henry  IV.  is  erected  on  the  new  bridge 

at  Paris,  and  is  the  first  monument  of  that  kind  erectm 

by  the  French  to  the  memory  of  their  kings. 
^618  New  Holland  discovered  by  the  Dutch. 

A  conspiracy  at  Venice  under  die  direction  of  the 

marquis  of  Bedmar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  in* 

tended  to  bum  the  whole  town.    The  history  of  that 
conspiracv  has  been  written  by  St.  Real. 
^619  A  synod  at  Dordrecht,  where  the  great  piensionary 
Bameveldt,  after  forty  years  of  the  roost  meritorious 
services  rendered  to  his  country,  was,  at  the  instiga- 
tion  of  prince  Maurice,  tried  at  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
and  condemned  to  death  by  a  corrupted  tribunal,  and 
lost  his  life  on  a  scafibld. — ^Phe  celebrated  Grotius,  a  de- 
clared friend  to  Bameveldt,  and  to  the  AnninianSf  was 
jcondemned  to  an  imprisonment  for  life,  but  escaped 
from  it  by  a  contrivance  of  his  wife,  who  nailed  him 
^n  a  tmnk.    He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  composed  his 
work  on  the  Right  of  War  and  Teace. 
The  town  of  Batavia  built  by  the  Dutch  in  the  island 
of  Java,  in  Asia. 
^620  Battle  of  Prague,  November.  Sth,  where  the  elector 
palatine  was  defeated  by  MfticitpiUaii  pf  Bavaria,  chief 
iof  the  catholic  league,  whom  the  f  iDperpr  rewarded  for 
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It  by  transferring  on  him   the  electoral  dignity-,    of 
which  Frederic,  son-in-law  to  James  I.,  Was  deprived. 
General  assembly  of  the  protestants  at  la  Rochelle, 
where,  contrary  to  the  king's  orders,  they  take  up  arms 
with  the  intention  of  forming  an  independent  republic 
in  the  state;  the  two  brothers,  Rohan  Soubise  were 
their  leaders* 
1622  Sultan  Osman,  finding  that  the  Cossacks  were  support- 
ed against  him  by  the  Poles,  marches  against  the  latter  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  300,000  men,  and  is  completely 
defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  by  the  young  Ladislas  in  the 
plains  of  Chokzin;     He   was  soon    after  murdered 
oy  the  Janezaries,  and   Mustapha  reinstated  on  the 
throne ;  but  a  few  months  after,  he  was  deposed  again, 
tnd  succeeded  by  his  son  Amurat  IV.  a  prmce  of  great 
energy  and  ferocity,  though  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  Turkish  empire.    The  seraglio  under  him  was 
bathed  with  blood ;  he  put  to  death  his  father  and  four 
of  his  brothers,  while  justice  was  administered  to  his 
subjects  with  the  greatest  regularity. 

1623  Expedition  of  the  Dutch  against  America,  where  they 
got  an  immense  booty. 

1624  Expedition  of  the  Dutch  against  Brazil  and  Peru :  they 
take  Lima  and  San  Salvador,  but  are  obliged  to  aban- 
don them. 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  of  {he  Spaniards  against 
Holland.  Spinola  attacks  Breda,  and  takes  it  sdter  a 
siege  of  ten  months. 

1625  War  is  renewed  in  France  by  the  Huguenots. 

1626  A  powerful  league  of  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Lower  Saxony,  against  the  emperor. 

The  Barometer  invented  by  Torricelly. — Conspiracy 
against  cardinal  de  Richelieu's  life  is  discovered  i  it  had 
been  promoted  by  the  duchess  of  Chevreuse. 

1627  Siege  and  reduction  of  la  Rociielle  by  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. It  was  soon  followed  by  the  submission  of  the 
whole  protestant  party. 

Bagdad  besieged  without  success  by  a  Turkish  army 
of  i  50,000  men. 

1628  New  maritime  victories  and  conquests  of  the  Dutch. 
Peter  Adrian  sails  for  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  aN 
tacks  and  bums  the  Spanbh  fleet  after  having  secured 
gU  the  gooda  j  Peter  Hcin  attacks  another  Spanish  fleet 
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going  from  Peru  to  Mexico,  and  tak^s  them  in  money 
and  goods,  to  the  amount  of  above  sixteen  millidns  of 
iivres.  The  captains  Charpentier  and  Peter  dd  Ruite 
make  new  discoveries  in  the  East  Indies,  and  give  their 
names  to  these  countries.  •  Thus  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  Europe  and  both  West  and  East  Indies 
gradually  increased,  with  this  remarkable  difference, 
uiat  in  our  trade  with  the  former  the  price  of  the  colo- 
nial productions  we  take  from  them,  payinj;,  over-paid 
by  the  articles  of  our  manufactures  necessary  for  their 
consumption,  we  derive  from  it  a  large  balance  in  money 
and  a  material  support  for  our  manufactures,  which  is 
quite  the  reverse  in  our  trade  with  the  East  Indies, 
which  derive  from  Europe  the  principal  support  of  their 
manufactures,  and  a  large  balance  in  cash. 

1629  Valstein,  general  of  the  emperor,  defeats  completelf 
Christian,  king  of  Denmark,  invades  all  his  possessions 
in  Germany,  penetrates  to  theheart  of  his  kingdom,  and 
compels  him  to  submit  to  an  humiliating  peace,  which 
deprives  him  of  his  allies. 

War  in  Italy  for  the  recovery  of  the  duchy  of  Mantul 
and  the  Montserrat,  in  favour  of  Charles  de  Gonzagues, 
duke  of  Nevers,  who  was  supported  only  by  France 
and  Venice,  while  he  had  against  him  tne  eniperor, 
the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  whole  of 
Italy.  The  S^niards  are  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Casal,  and  the  peace  is«concluded  at  Suze.  Next 
year  this  treaty  is  broken  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the 
war  was  renewed  with  more  obstinacy  than  even  It 
^ded,  however,  in  favour  of  the  duke  de  Nevers,  who 
was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Man- 
tua and  Montserrat  by  the  treaty  of  Ratisbone,  signed 
October  1 3th,  between  the  einperor  and  the  king  of 
France. 

1630  The  Dutch  take  the  Brazils  from  the  Spaniards ^Pe- 
ruvian bark  first  brought  to  France. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  having  expelled 
the  Danes,  checked  the  Russians,  and  curbed  the  Poles, 
takes  Stralzund  under  his  protection,  defeats  Valstein, 
and  solemnly  proclaims  himself  the  liberator  of  the  em- 
pire. He  publishes  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  summons 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  restore  thedispossessed  princes. 
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theif  estates,  the  protestants  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  the  whole  empire  their  privileges. 

J  6S 1  Cardinal  Richelieu  renews  the  alliance  with  .the  Du tch» 
assists  the  rebels  in  the  Spanish  provinces,  encourages 
the  protestants  in  Germany,  connects  the  interests  of 
France  with  those  of  the  northern  powers,  and  supplies 
Gustavus  Adolphus  with  the  money  he  wanted  to  hum- 
ble the  house  of  Austria.  Gustavus  Adolphus  invades 
Pomerania,  obtains  signal  success  at  Stettin,  in  the. 
new  March,  in  the  Mecklinburgh,  assists  the  elector 
of  Sascony,  crosses  the  Elbe,  marches  to  Leipsick  just 
taken  by  Tilli,  a  general  of  the  emperor,  and  obtains 
B  complete  victory  against  him.  Thence  he  extends  his 
(Conquests  in  Franconia,  Pomerania,  Bavaria,  Lower 
Saxony,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  Electorate  of  Mentz. 

i6B2  A  rebellion  in  France,  headed  by  Monsieur,  the  king's 
brother,  but  soon  ^quelled  by  the  defeat  sustained  by  the 
rebels  in  Languedoc^  where  the  duke  of  Montmorency 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner ;  he  was  tried  by  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse,  condemned,  and  beheaded. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  after  many  new  conquests,  was 
killed,  November  16th,  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  which, 
however,  was  won  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  his 
lieutenant.  The  treaty  of  Grotius,  on  the  right  of  war 
and  peace,  which  was  his  usual  reading,  was  found  in 
his  tent.  One  of  his  most  remfrkable  opinions  was, 
that  no  other  ramk  existed  among  the  kings  than  that  to 
which  each  of  them  was  intitled  by  his  personal  merit. 
He  died  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  celebrated  Christina,  his  daughter,  then  six 
years  old. 

1633  A  sentence  of  imprisonment  is  issued  by  the  inqui- 
sition at  Rome  against  Galileo,  fpr  having  supported 
the  system  of  Copernic,  respecting  the  motion  of  the 
^rth  round  the  sun,  and  could  not  obtain  his  liberty 
without  retracting  that  pretended  heresy ! 
A  dreadfid  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which,  be- 
sides an  immense  devastation  of  land,  destroyed  above 
4000  persons. 
The  chancellor  Oxenstiem,  whom  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  appointed  to  the  government  of  Upper  Germany,, 
IS  entrusted  with  the  sovereign  administration  of  th^ 
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afiairs  and  Swedish  interests  in  the  empire  i  and  the 

generals  of  Gustavus  resolve  to  continue  to  act  at  once 
respectively  against  all  the  branches  of  the  catholic 
party.  The  soul  of  the  departed.  Gustavus  still  ani» 
mated  their  courage. 

1634  The  Swedes  are  completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Norlingen,  and  Oxenstiern  is  obliged  to  fly. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  undertakes  the  establishment  of  a 
powerful  navy  in  France,  improves  t};e  discipline  in 
the  army,  the  order  and  regularity  in  the  financial  de- 
partment, encourages  by  his  protection  all  sciences  and 
arts,  causes  the  first  meridian  to  be  fixed,  the  royal  botanic 
garden  to  be  establishe<i,  and  prepares  the  institution  of 
the  French  academy,  which  was  founded  next  year  by 
letters  patent. 

16S5  The  king  of  France  finding  that  since  the  victory  of 
Norlingen  the  emperor  began  to  resume  his  former 
power  and  pr<*tensions,  resolves  to  take  under  his  pro>« 
tection  the  Swedes  and  all  the  protestant  princes,  raises 
five  powerful  armies,  and  declares  war  against  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  Spain,  a  war  which  lasted  13 
years  against  the  former,  and  25  against  the  latter, 
with  various  successes  on  both  sides. 

1640  A  general  rebellion  in  Catalonia,  with  a  view  of  form^ 
ing  a  republic  -,  but  this  scheme  was  given  up,  and  the 
Catalans  treat  &r  their  union  to  France 

A  revolution  in  Portugal,  which  placed  on  the  throne 
John  IV.  duke  of  Braganza,  who  acted  no  other  part 
in  the  revolution  than  accepting  the  crown. 

1 6  42  Ro  ussillon  is  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  French,  and 
has  been  since  a  province  of  France. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  discovers  a  secret  treaty,  subscribed 
by  the  prime  minister  of  Spain,  Olivares,  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  and  by  Fontraille,  in  the  name  of  Mon- 
sieur, the  king's  brother,  to  whom  the  Spanish  king 
was  to  give  an  army  of  12,000  foot  and  5000  horse, 
with  large  sums  of  money  for  levying  troops  in  Francci 
with  a  view  of  ruining  the  cardmal  and  overthrowing 
the  state.  Cinqmars,  who  was  named  in  the  treaty  as 
having  been  active  in  that  conspiracy,  was  the  only 
victim  of  his  ambition.  He  was  sentenced  to  deatn 
and  bel^eadcd  at  Lyons.    His  friend  de  Thou,  shared  in 
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the  same  fate,  for  baring  known  the  treaty  and  not  re'-* 
Vealed  it. 

Mary  of  Medicis,  the  queen  mother,  dies  at  Cologne 
in  the  utmost  distress.    This  princess  was  perhaps  too 
little  surprised  and  too  little  afflicted  by  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Great,  her  husband.    Since  her  departing' 
from  France  in  16S1  she  had  wandered  in  Flanders,  in 
England,  every  where  unhappy  and  burdensome.    She 
had  remained  three  years  in  London,  where  she  receiv- 
ed from  Charles  I.  her  son  in  law,  lOOL  a*day  for  her 
sustenance,  when  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  her  constant 
persecutor,  though  he  owed  his  fortune  to  her  protec- 
tion, prevailed  on  Charles  to  sen^  her  out  of  England. 
Richelieu  died  five  months  after  her,  and  was  buried 
with  a  much  greater  pomp  than  her,  at  the  Sarbonne 
college,  which  he  had  rebuilt  with  loyal  magnificence^ 
The  mausoleum  erected  to  him  in  the  chapel,  is  the 
masterpiece  of  the  celebrated  Girardon.     When  the 
Czar  Peter  visited  it,  he  wanted  to  embrace  the  statue, 
and  exclaimed  >»ith  enthusiasm,  *^  Ah!  why  are  you 
*'  not  still  alive?  I  would  give  you  the  half  of  my 
•*  en>p)re  to  govern  the  other  half."     Cardinal  Maza- 
rin  was  called  to  the  king's  council  the  very  day  of 
Richelieu's  death. 

K4S  Death  of  Lewis  XIU.  ^  he  is  succeeded  by  Lewis 
XIV.  his  son,  then  five  years  old.  Five  days  after  the 
king^s  death,  the  duke  of  Enghien,  afterwards  deserv- 
.  fdly  styled  the  Great  Cond^y  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory at  Kocroi  against  the  Spaniards.  He  was  then  22 
years  old.     He  soon  after  took  Thionville  and  Sirk. 

26l'7  Insurrection  at  Naples  among  the  rabble,  headed  by  one 
Mazanielle.  It  was  soon  quelled  by  the  Viceroy,  who 
caused  Mazanielle  to  be  murdered  ^  but,  two  months 
after,  Don  Juan,  of  Austria,  a  natural  son  to  Philip IV. 
having  entered  the  town  to  punish  the  rebels,  the  in-' 
surrection  began  again  under  one  Gennare,  who,  more 
prudent  than  Mazanielle,  persuaded  the  rebels  to  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  France,  He  accoi« 
dingly  invited  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  was  at  Rome  at 
that  time,  to  take  the  command ;  the  duke  came  to 
Naples,  and  was  immediately  declared  generalissimo^ 
But  France  took  no  advantage  of  the  circumstancCy  and 
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sent  to  him  neither  the  provisions  nor  the  money  which 
had  been  promised^  and  the  insurrection  dwindled 
away. 

At  this  period  began  in  France. tfa^  famous  quarrels 
about  Jansenism^ 

1648  Treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Munster  between  Spain 
and  Holland.  The  king  of  Spain,  after  a  w^r  of  eighty 
years,  acknowledged  by  this  treaty  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces. 

Treatieaof  Munster  and  Osnabruc  between  the  empe« 
tor  and  the  princes  of  the  empire ;  the  former  was 
signed  with  France  and  with  the  catholic  princes,  and 
the  latter  with  the  protestants.  These  treaties,  previ- 
ous to  the  late  new  modelling  of  Germany,  were  con- 
sidered as  the  political  code  of  that  part  of  Europe,  and 
were  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  treaties  between 
the  same  powers..  These  two  treaties  form  what  is 
called  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

A  ridiculous  civil  war  in  France,  well  known  under 
the  name  of  War  of  the  Fronde^  between  the  court 
and  the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  tlie  mean  time  Sultan 
Ibrahim  was  strangled  by  the  janizaries,  and  Charles  I. 
was  kept  in  confinement  by  Cromwell  in  the  isle  of 
Wight.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  seemed  to  pervade  all 
Europe. 

1649  The  war  of  the  Fronde,  which  seemed  to  be  termi- 
nated by  a  declaration  issued  in  the  month  of  October 
last,  begins  again,  and  the  court  is  obliged  to  fly  from 
Paris,  and  go  to  St.  Germain.  A  new  accommodation 
takes  place,  and  js  followed  by  a  general  ami:Ksty, 
but  disturbances  break  out  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
the  princes  are  put  in  close  confinement  by  the 
court. 

1*65 1  1  he  French  princes  are  restored  to  liberty,  and  cardi« 
"^    nal  Mazarin  is  obliged  to  depart  the  kingdom. 

1652  Mazarin  re-eoters  France,  and  meets  the  court  at 
Poictiers ;  the  civil  war  begins  again  ;  a  famous  battle 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  between  the  king's  trooo?,  com* 
fnanded  by  Turenne,  and  the  arm^  of  the  Fronae,  com* 
manded  by  the  prince  de  Conde.  Mazarin  consents  to 
depart  from  Fraocci  and  retires  to  UouiUon.  A  new 
pacification.  • 
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1659  Mwsmn  comca  qain  to  Paris,  ia  Tisited  bf  tbe  prin* 
ces,  the  parlianwnt,  and  cbcerai  by  die  people. 

1654  Abdication  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.    She  ab* 
jorea  the  protestant  religion  ^nd  becomes  a  cathc^c. 

1657  The  five  positions  of  Jansenius  are  condetnned  by  a 
bull  of  Alexander  VII. 
The  queen  Christina  causes  Monaldesdiy,  her  master 
of  diehone,  to  be  assassinated  in  the  palaoeof  Fon« 
tainebleau. 

MMS  The  fiunous  league,  known  by  the  name  of  tibe  league 
of  the  Rhine,  between  the  principal  electors  and  princes 
of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Sweden  as  duke  of  Bre« 
men,  in  view  of  msdntsuning  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
and  preserving  the  peace  in  Germany,  for  whic^  pur- 
pose it  was  agreed  to  keep  constantly  on  foot  an  army 
of  10,000  men.  The  kmg  of  France  acceded  to  this 
treaty,  and  acquired  by  it,  in  the.  affairs  of  the  eiifpire, 
an^nfluence  frequently  more  powerful  than  diat  of  the 
emperor  himself* 

1:659  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  between  France  and  Spain;  the 
latter  consaited4>y  it  to  a  final  cession  of  Roussillon^  and 
of  manytownsande^tensive  districts  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.  This  pacification  was  sealed  by  the  marriage  of 
LewisJS'V.  with  the  infants  MariaTheresa,  who  receiv- 
ed a  portion  of  500,000  crowns,  on  condition  of  her  re* 
tiouncing  the  Spanish-  succession^  a  condition  which/ 
even  at  mat  time,  was  considered  of  no  value  by  the 
Spanish  minister  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  and  by  Fhilip 
IV.  himself,  who  said^  esto  €S'  una'  pataraia^  this  is 
ridiculous  nonsense. 
Peace  is  concluded  between.  Charles  Gustavus,  king 
of  Sweden,  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  by  die  media- 
tion of  France. 

166^1  Cacdinal  Masarin  dies  in  the  ^^  year  of  hb  age^ 
Monsieur,  the  French  kitig's  brother,  marries  prhice'ss 
Henrietta,  sister  to  Charles  IL 

l£es  Thefiist  diet  held  at  Ratidx)niie,'  ^f^stc  these assem* 
blics  have  since  oonrinued  to  meet.  About  this--  time 
began  in  France  that  glorious  period,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ag^  of  Lewis  XIV.  a  wohderfiid  age  in* 
deed,  not  only  by  the  superior  abilities  and  eminent 
qualifications  of  the  monarch,  but  by  the  iafinite 
number  of  illustrious  men  of  all  descriptions  it  haspro^ 
duced. 
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r664  Battle  of  St.  Godard,  between  the  Turkish  army  and 
^  that  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  reinforced  by  the  army 
of  the  league  of  the  Rhinc>  and  by  60D0  choice  troops 
sent  by  Lewis  XIV.  The  Turks,  after  having  over- 
thrown almost  the  whole  Imperial  army,  were  com- 
pletely defeated  by  the  French  troops  and  by  those  of 
the  allies  of  the  Rhine.  The  two  emperors,  however, 
soon  after  concluded  at  Temeswar  a  truce  of  twenty 
years. 

1667  War  in  Flanders  between  France  and  Spain,  where 
Lewis  XIV.  commanding  in  person,  obtained  signal 

.    and  constant  success. 

1 668  Franche-Comte  is  conquered  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  person 
in  less  than  a  month,  but  soon  after  restored  to  Spain 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapellc,  May  5d. 

1672  Lewis  XI v.  decliares  war  against  Holland,  and  in  less 
than  three  months  the  provinces  of  TTtrecht,  Guelders, 
OverysseJ,  and  more  than  forty  fortified  towns,  were 
in  the  posses!«ion  of  flie  French  and  their  allies.  This 
wonderful  campaign  spread  a  general  alarm  all  over 
Europe,  and  would  soon  have  been  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  United  Provinces,  had  not  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh  engaged  to  assist  them  with 
20,000  men,  and  induced  the  emperor  to  join  him  with 
24,000  men.  The  junction  of  these  forces  took  place  at 
Halberstadt,  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Mon- 
tecucuUy ;  which  determined  Lewis  XIV.  to  enter  into 
a  defensive  alliance  with  Sweden.  By  a  secret  article 
of  the  treaty  it  was  agreed,  that  16,000  Swedish  troops 
should  invade  the  territory  of  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, should  any  of  them  declare  against  France. 

1673  The  United  Provinces^  enter  into  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh.  The  forces  of  this 
confederacy,  commanded  by  the  ablest  generals,  obliged 
Lewis  XrV.  to  give  up  a  great  part  of  the  conquests  he 
had  made  in  the  last  campaign.  He,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  supplying  with  provisions  and  amm*unition 
the  important  fortress  of  Bergen-op-Som,  and  in  the 
siege  of  Mastricht,  which  he  too1c  in  thirteen  days. 

1674  Lewis  XlV.  abandoned  by  all  his  allies,  reinforces  hi$ 
three  armies  in  Germany,  Roussillon,  and  Flanders, 
and  is  victorious  every  where.     He  conquers  again  in 
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person  Franche-Comte^  ^phich  has  ever  since  been  a 
province  of  France.  The  retaking  of  Dinant  and 
Huy  were  the  only  advantages  obtained  by  the 
allies. 
1615  Admirable  campaign  of  Montecuculli  and  Turenne^ 
in  which  the  latter  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  The 
other  events  of  the  campaign  were  of  no  great  impor- 
tance, and  the  success  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  Ne- 
gociations  for  peace  were  entered  into  in  a  congress  as- 
sembled at  Nimeguen.  However,  the  Mrarand  the  suc- 
cess of  Lewis  XIV.  continued  during  the  negociation. 
In  the  next  year  the  French  took  Cond£,  Bouchain, 
Aire^  and  compelled  the  prince  of  Orange  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Mastricht. 

1677  TTie  emperor  employs  two  powerful  armies  against 
France,  but  without  success,  and  this  campaign  was  no 
less  advant;igeous  to  the  French  than  the  last. 

Tlie  Danes,  who  had  last  year  invaded  Scania  upon  the 
Swedes,  and  obtained  a  complete  naval  victory  against 
them,  were  entirely  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces  in  a 
battle  near  Landscron>  and  were  expelled  from  Scania. 
The  island  of  Rugen  is  taken  by  the  allies,  and  Stettin 
by  the  elector  of  Brandenburgb. 

1678  New  success  of  the  French  armies  on  the  Rhine.  The 
Swedes  retake  the  island  of  Kugen,  and  take  4000 
Danes  prisoners.  The  elector  of  Brandenburgb  com- 
pletes the  conquest  of  Pomerania  by  taking  Stralzund 
Greifsvalde.     Feace  is  concluded  at  Nimeguen. 

I6t9  The  king  of  Denmark  and  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burgb make  their  peace  separately.  Rebellion  of  the 
Hungarians^  promoted  by  count  T^ckely.  They  take 
many  towns  m  Upper  Hungary,  and  lay  waste  Mora- 
via and  the  frontiers  of  Austria.  The  rebels  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  and  this  war 
lasted  nearly  eight  years. 

1680  First  settlement  of  the  Trench  in  the  East  Indies,  t)y 
their  ticqaisition  of  Pondichery,  in  1674,  being  con- 
iinned* 
Apparition  of  the  largest  comet  that  was  ever  seen; 
it  continued  visible  during  nealjy  three  months. 

16S1  The  canal  of  Languedoc,  opening  a  communication 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean,  begins  to  be 
.    navigable. 
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1681  Treaty  concluded  at  the  Hague  between  SwedM  and 
the  United  Prcyvinces  for  their  mutual  defence.  The 
empire  and  Spain  acceded  to  it. 

16S2  Bombardment  of  Algiers  by  the  French  admiral,  Du- 
quesne,  August  30th,  1682,  and  June  26th,  and  2?th, 
1683.  The  year  after  the  Algerines  wete  compelled 
by  admiral  Tourville  to  sue  for  peace, 

1 683  Vienna  is  besieged  by  the  grand  vizier  Cara  Mustapha  y 
at  the  head  of  200,000  men ;  the  emperor  and  his 
family  remove  from  their  capital.  John  Sobiesky, 
king  of  Poland,  supported  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine^ 
<5ompfels  the  Turks  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  town, 
which  was  defended  by  count  Stahremberg.  As  soon 
as  the  Christian  army  appeared,  th^  vizier  was  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  aoandoned  his  camp.  The  booty 
was  immense,  and  the  principal  part  of  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  king  of  Poland.  A  preacher  on  this  occa« 
sion  very  judiciously  took  for  his  text,  **  Ftiit  homo 
missus  a  tJeo  ciijus  nomen  erai  loannes^^  No  more 
than  800  Turks  and  600  Christians  were  slain  in  the 
action.  The  war  begins  again  in  Flanders  between 
Spain  and  France,  on  account  of  the  territory  of  Alort, 
claimed  by  Lewis  XIV,  in  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen.  Courtray  and  Dixmude  surrendered  to 
him,  and  Luxembourg  was  bombarded  by  marshal 
Crequi,  who  took  it  next  year,  after  a  siege  of  twenty- 
four  days. 

1684  War  continues  in  France  until  the  10th  of  August^ 
when  a  truce  of  twenty  years  was  concluded  at  Ratis- 
bopne,  between  France  and  Spain. 

A  league  between  the  dmpetor,  the  pope  Innocent  XL 
th6  king  of  Poland,  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  against 
the  Ottomans. 

The  Genoese,  contrary  to  their  alliance  with  France, 
entertained  suspicious  connections  with  Spain,  and 
even  with  the  Algerines,  whose  piracies  they  favoured. 
A  satisfaction  was  required  for  this  offenCe,  and  on 
their  refusing  to  give  it,  admiral  Duquesne  received 
and  executed  the  king's  orders  for  the  bombardment  of 
the  town.  Next  year  the  pope  interposing  in  their  fla- 
vour, Lewis  condesended  to  push  no  further  his  resent- 
ment against  them,  provided  they  should  give  him  the 
satisfaction  he  required.     The  doge  accordingly  went 
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over  to  VfUTMilles,  attended  by  foifr  senators,  and  in  a 
solemn  audience  offered  their  submissions  to  his  ma- 
jesty. 

1681  Th^  edict  issued  at  Nantz  by  Henry  IV.  in  favour  of 
the  protestants  is  repealed,  a  measure  the  most  impoli- 
tic that  could  be  pursued. 

1637  The  famous  league  of  Ausbourg  promoted  hj  the 
prince  of  Orange  against  France  is  finally  settled  at 
Venice.  It  consisted  of  the  emperor,  the  kings  of 
Sweden,  and  of  all  the  other  states  of  Europe  who  had 
acceded  to  the  late  confederacy  against  Lewis  XIV. 
The  object  of  the  league  was  to  maintain  in  their  full 
extent  the  treaties  of  Munster,  Nimeguen,  and  Batis« 
bonne;  and  to  answer  that  purpose,  measures  were 
taken  to  assemble  an  army  of  60,006  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  elector  of  BaTaria.  The  kii^  of 
France  proposes  to  the  emperor  to  convert  the  truce  of 
Rsitisbonne  into  a  perpetual  peace  (  but  Leopold,  em- 
boldened by  his  success  in  Hungary,  and  by  the  enthu- 
Masm  which  pervaded  all  Europe  in  favour  of  the 
league  of  Ausbourg,  rejected  the  offer  of  Lewis  XIV. 
This  refusal  was  one  of  the  causes  which  rekindled  the 
war  berween  France  and  the  empire. 

The  states  of  Hungary,  assembled  at  Presboorg, 
finally  accept  the  proposal  of  the  emperor,  to  unite  to 
that  kingdom  all  bis  conquests  upon  the  Turks,  to  con* 
firm  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  nation,  and  to  allow 
the  protectants  a  Aree  exercise  of  their  t^Iigtoi),  on  con- 
dition ;  1st.  That  the  law  of  king  Andrew  XL  issued  in 
1222,  which  permitted  them  to  depose  the  kings  who 
violated  the  rights  of  the  state,  should  be  annulled. 
2dly.  That  the  crown  of  Hungary  should  be  hereditary 
in  favour  of  the  male  successors  oJF  the  n^mc>  of  Austria. 
Sdly.  That  th^y  should  receive  Imperi;*!  garrisons  in  all 
their  fortresses. 
A  warm  contest  between  France  and  pope  Innocent 
XI.  respecting  the  exemptions  and  privileges  hitherto 
enjoyed  at  liQme  by  the  ambassadors  of  Europe,  not 
only  for  their  hotel  and  retinue,  but  even  for  the  quar- 
ter inhabited  by  them.  The  pope  resolved  to  suppress 
those  privileges,  and  all  the  foreign  ministers  submit- 
ted to  it  except  the  duke  d*Estree,  ambassador  of  France, 
who  received  orders  from  his  court  not  to  comply  with 
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the  suppression.     At  his  death  the  pope  enforced  the 
abolition  of  the  privUeges  by  a  bull,  and  little  minding 
the  impropriety  of  using  spiritual  arms  in  support  of 
temporal  concerns,  he,  by  his  bull,  prohibited  them 
under  pain  of  excommunication.     M.  Lavardin,  who 
succeeded  the  duke  d'Estrees  in  the  embassy,  with  the 
same  instrjiictions,  arrived  at  Rome  with  a  large  reti- 
nue.    The  pope,  being  well  informed  of  the  king's  in- 
tentions, put  under  an  interdict  thechurch  of  St.  Louis^ 
where  Lavardin  had  taken  the  sacrament  on  Christmas 
day.     Lavardin  published  and   posted  up  throughout 
the  whole  town,  iiis  protest  against  the  esecommunicat- 
ing  bull  and  the  interdict.    .The  attorney-general  of 
Paris  appealed  from  both  to  a  general  council  j  the 
nuncio  who  was  at  Paris  was  put   under  a  guard, 
and  the  king   seized  Avignon^  as  he  had  done  in 
1663. 
1688  The  war  begins  again  on  account  of  the  archbishopric 
and  electorate  of  Cologne,  which,  by  thie  interference 
of  the  pope  were  conferred  on  the  prince  of  Bavaria, 
notwithstanding  the  demand  and  interest  of  the  king 
of  France  in  favour  of  cardinal  Furstemberg.     The 
truce  of  Ratisbonne  was  broken,  and  even  declared 
void  by  the  pope  himself,  as  contrary  to  the  holy 
canons,  and  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  the  empire. 
The  taking  of  Mentz,  Philipsbourg,  Manheim,  and 
a  great   many   other    fortified    towns  in   Germany, 
signalized  in  this  campaign  the  resentment  of  Lewis 
XIV. 


A  List  of  Hie  principal  Learned  or  lUustrious  Men 
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z6o6  Juste  Lipser,  a  Flemish,  one  of 
the  hcst  comihentators  from 
the  revival  of  literature. 
J.  B.  Guarini,  the  Italian  poet, 
author  of  tht^oifor  Fido. 

z6o7  Nic.  Rjkpin,  the  Freiieh  poet. 

tto^  Jos.     Scaliger,     an     eminent 
French  leamcii  raftO/ 


l6xo  Sanctorius  of  Padua,  a  medi- 
cal writer. 
16x4  Peter  Bourdille  of  Brantome, 
author  of  Esteemed  Memoirs 
Casaubon,  a  learned  man  of 

Geneva. 
Annibal    Caraeci,   a    famoui 
Ualian  pttiiver« 
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1615-25  Beaumont    and    Fletcher, 
dramatic  writers. 
Stephanus  Pasquier,  a  French 

antiquarian. 
J.  Aug.  de  Thou,  an  esteemed 
French  historian. 
z6i6  Shakespeare,  the  father  of  the 

Enghsh  drama. 
162  7  Ant.  JLoi»el,  an  eminent  French 


j6x8  Ant 


lawyer. 

Qt.i 

er. 


wver. 
.  daracci. 


an  Italian  paint- 


X619  X^uctlio    Vanini,     a    famous 

Atheist. 
z6ao  Mich.  Cervantes,  the  author 

of  Don  Quizottc. 
1 6ax  John  Bardai,  an  elegant  writer. 

1622  William  Camden  the  historian. 
St.  Francis  of  Sales. 

John  Napier  of  Scotland,  the 
inventor  of  Lonrithms* 

1623  Sarpi,  Father  Paul,  a  Venetian 

learned  writer. 
Scevolede  St  Marth,  a  French 
historian. 
J 624  Mariana,  a  Spanish  historian 
1626  Chancellor  Bacon 
X628  Fr.  de  Malherbe,  a  French  ly- 
ric poet. 
1630  John  Kepler,  a  German  astro- 
nomer. 
Theodore  Amppa  d*Aubign^, 
a  French  historian. 
{634  Xiord  Chief  Justice  Coke. 
Th.  Randolph*  the  poet. 
163;  ]^en  Jonson,  a  dramatic  wri- 
ter. 
1638  Henrjr  I>avila»  the  Italian  his- 
tonan. 
Cornelius  Janseniusythe  F^eQch 
controversi^dist. 
1640  Apd.  Duchesne,  a  French  his- 
toric writer. 
PhuI   Rubins,    the    Flemisli 

painter. 
Ant.  Vandyke,  the   Flemish 
painter. 
S641  Dominicliini,  the  Italian  paint- 
er. 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Laws  and 

Antiquities. 
Simon  Vouet,  a  French  paint- 
er. 
1642  Galileo,  the  celebrated  Italian 
astronomer. 
P^cni  Gyido,an  Italiaq  painter. 
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1644  ^^^  Bentivoglio  Cardinal*  3X2 

Italian  historian. 

1645  Hugo  Grotfus,  a  Dutch  pbilo* 

sopher. 

1647  TorriccUy*  ^  pupil  of  Galileo  ; 

he  improved  the  magnify- 
ing .glassev  and  the  bare- 
meter; 

1648  Herbert,  Lord    Edward,  the 

historian;    his  brother  the 
poet  died  in  1635. 
Vincent    Voiture,   a    Frcncli 
writer 

1649  Claude   Vaugdas,   a  _  French 

grammarian  and  critic. 
2650  R^ne  Descartes,  a  celebrated 
natural  philosopher. 
John  de  Rotrou,  a  French  dra- 
matic writer. 
1651  James  Siromond,  a  French  di- 
vine. 

1653  Claude    Saumaise,  a    French 

learned  man. 

1654  John  Selden,  a  learned  man  in 

law  and  antiquity. 
Balzac,  a  French  writer. 
John  /Fr.  Sarrasin,  a  French 
poet* 
2655  Peter  Gassendi,  a  French  ma- 
thematician. 
Daniel  Hein8ius,aFlemish  critic 
Bustache  le  Sueur,  a  French 
painter. 
1(^57  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  who  discover- 
ed  the    circulation  of  the 
'       blood. 
x^6i  AVilliam    Brebeuf,  a  French 

poet. 
1664  Nic.   Perrot   d'Ablancourt,  a 
.  ,.       French  writer. 
2667  Abraham  Cowley,  the  poet. 
1670  Paul  Scarron,  a  French  poet. 
X674  John  Milton. 

Robert  Arnaud  d*^diUy,  a 
French  writer. 
•   John  JLabadie,  the  famous  sec- 
tarist  who  caused  great  dis- 
turbances  in    France    an^ 

Holland. 
Hyde,   Barl    of    Clarendon, 

chancellor,  historian. 
1675  James  Gregory,  a  learned  man 

in    mathematics,  geometry 

andqptics. 
Lc  Laboureur,  a  French  hi»t9n 

ric  writer, 
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167^  RcT.  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  na- 
tural pbilodophy  and  mathema- 
tics. 

Spinosa,the  Atheist. 
X679  Thomas  Hobbes,  the  philoso- 
phical writer. 

Cardinal  de  Retz. 
X680  Samuel  Butler,^  the  author  of 
Htidibra«. 

Lc  Cavalier  Bcrnin,  a  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect. 
1683  Ant.  Ashley.  £axl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. 
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1684  P.  Corneillc,  the  Frenoh  dra- 
matic poet. 

1685  Thomas  Qtway,  the  dramatae 
writer. 

1687  Edmund  Waller,  the  poet. 

J.  B.  liully,  the  French  musi- 
cian. 

1688  Ch.  Ducange,  a  French  anti* 
^arian.  ^    ' 

Ant.  FurctlSrc,  the  author  of 
a  large  dictionary. 

1689  Dr.  rh.  Sydenham,  a  celebrat- 
ed physician. 


J.    List   of  the    Cotemporan/    Princes^   with    the 

Date  of*  fiieir  Death. 


Pojfes. 
Clement  Vlfl.  1 605 
Leo  XL         1605 
Paul  V.  j6%i 

Gregory  XV.  1623 
Urban  Vill.  1644 
Innocent  X.  1653 
AlexanderVni667 
dement  IX.  1669 
Clement  X.  1676 
Innocent  XI.  1689 


Ixopoldt.      1703 


France* 

Henry  IV.  1610 
Lewis  XIII.  1643 
Lewis  XIV.   1715 


Turkitb  Mm^erors. 

Mahomet  IIL 1604 
Achmet  i6r7 

Miistapha  de- 
posed 1617 
Osman  1622 
Amurat  IV.  1^40 
Ibrahim  165^^ 
Mahomet  IV.  1687 
SoUman  III.  %6ft 


Spai/u 

Philip  III-  K6ftt 

Philip  IV.  1665 

Charles  II.  1700 


£mpt.  of  Germany. 
EocblplMis     161  a 
Mathias         1619 
Ferdinand  It  1637 
fcrdiAand  III  1657 


Portugal' 


File       revolution 

which  took'plaee  Fcedor 

in  1640,  t>laced 

the    dnke  of 

Bragance  on  the 

throne 
John,  duke  of 

Bragance     X659 
Alphonsc  ' 

Henry,  de-    , 

thr<medin  2667 

Died  in        1683 
Peter  II. 


Denmark- 


Christiem  IV.X648     til  i6xj 

Frederic  III-  1670  Demetrius» 


Christiem  V.  1699 


Poland  ua- 


Kingt  of  Swtiiai, 

Charles  x6xi 

GustaVus  A-  . 
doiphus      '1632 

Christina  ab- 
dicated in    1654I   owitz 
Died  in       X689 

Charles  Gus- 
taTus  x66o 

Charles  XI'    X697 


Mmars  of  Jtmsia, 
BorU- 
lowitz  XIS05 

Thefalse  De* 

metriut    ^  1606 
Basiil  Zuski'   16x0 
The    second 
false  Deme- 

triui  x6zo|john  Sobies- 

iThe      third 
impostor 
Demetrius  x6ic 
of 
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fourth  im- 
postor        i6xj 

Michel  Foe- 
derowits     1645 

Alexis     Mi- 
chaclovritz  1676 

Foedor  Alexi- 

i68ft 

Iwan  Alexio- 
witz  1696 


JPsland. 
Sigismondlll-  x63» 
Ladislaa    Si* 

gismund      Z64S 
John  Casimir 

abdicated 

in  1668 

Died  in        1671 
MichelWies- 

no-Weski    1673 


ki 


Z696 


Pnuiitt' 

Frederic  III-   17x5 


i  . 
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WILLIAM  IIL  and  MARY,  twenty-eighth  King 

from  the  Conquest. 

[This  prince  was  born  November  the  4th,  1 650 ; 
created  Stadholder  July,,  the  3rd,  1672;  married 
the  princess  Mary  of  England,  daughter  of  James 
XL  1677  ;  landed  in  England  with  an  army  No- 
vember the  5th,  1688;  declared  king  of  England 
February  the  ISth,  1689;  crowned  with  Mary 
his  queep  April  the  llth,  1689;  died  March  the 
.8th,  17023}  aged  51;  the  queen  died  of  the  small 
pox,  Decefnber^  the  28th,  1694.] 

Ann.  1689. 

Great  Britain  npw  exhibited  to  the  astonished 
Europe  the  {unparalleled  Bp^ctade  of  a  loyal  nation 
deposing  her j  legitimate  sovereign,  rejecting  his  legal 
successor  -witkout  any  apparent  plausible  cause; 
transferring  his  crown  to  a  prince  who  had  not  the 
least  claim  td  it,  and  taking  advantage  of  these  cir* 
cumstbn^es  ^o  jijriposp  on  the  new-elected  monarch 
such  :.€Oi)iditif>ns  as  to  secure  the  liberties  and  pri* 
yileges  pf  tljie  people  mojre  solidly  than  they  had 
ever  been*  ^his'  importaiiit  point  was  obtained  by 
a  most  isoleDJin  contractjj  which  .brought  b?[ck  the 
constitution  !to  its  fundamental  principle,  by  re* 
ducing'the  :\iithority  and  prerogative  of  the  prince, 
to  the  primitive  object  of  their  institution,  aiKl  con< 
fining  them  within  the  limits  of  the  laws« 

Such  was  the  amazing  revolution  which,  without 
a  foreign  or  civil  war,  ^aced  the  prince  of  Orange, 
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William  m.  on  the  throne  of  England.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  famous  bill  of  rights, 
which  settled  the  government  at  that  time,  was 
drawn  up  with  too  much  precipitation  not  to  be 
m^r'ely  considered  as  the  outlines  of  a  plan  which 
want^  to  be  gradually  matured  and  improved  by 
time,  experience^  and  calm  reflection,  the  best  and 
necessary  advisers  to  be  Consulted  previous  to 
finally  adopting  any  material  alteration  in  the  con«> 
stitution  of  any  lestablished  govfernment, 

William's  first  caw  wjms  to  settle  a  privy  council 
and  to  appoint  a.  flew  ministty;  The  members  of 
both  a^  well  as .  the  principal  officers  of  bis  house-- 
hjold,  he  naturally  chose  among  the  persons  the 
most. attached  to  his  inteirests,  Except  the  archbi^op 
o£  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham  who 
iMere  admitted,  in  complaisance  to  the  church-party. 
The  privy  seal  w4s  bestowed  on  the  marquis  of 
Halifax;  the  earl  of  Danby  was  created  president 
of  the  council;  Nottingham, and  Shrewsbury  were 
appointed  secetaries  of  state  ;  but  the  highest  in  his 
majesty's  favour  was  Bentindk,  the  first  commoner  on 
the^Jist  of  privy  counsellors,  as  well  as  groom  of  the 
5tatd  and  privy  purse.  His  obsequiousness,  fidelity 
and  attachment  to  his  master,  were  further  reward* 
edwith!  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Portland.  He  was 
broths' to  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  to  Algernon 
Sidney^  beheaded  in  168S,  as  b^ng  concerned  in 
th^  Jlye-houae  plot*  The  chancery,  treasury,  and 
sutoiiralty  were  put  in  commission,  and  twelve  able 
jjudges  wece  cfaiosien.  The  next  step  of  his  majesty 
was  the  issuing  of  a  pirodamation,  which  confirmed 
all  the  prOtestanCs  in  the  civil  inferior  offices  which 
they 'enjoyed  on  the  1st  day  of  December. 
•  At  tins  juncture  the  king,  wiiih  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing'a  corroboration  to  hia  title,  imprudently  adopt- 
ed the  measure^}  the  best  calculated  to  endanger  it. 
In  the  first  sittmgs  of  the  convention,  it  had  been 
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observed  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  not  having 
been  called  by  the  king's  writs,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, their  acts  were  not  valid.  This  objection, 
though  rejected  by  a  great  majority,  had  left  in 
William's  mind  a  deep  impression  of  anxiety,  which 
he  wanted  to  remove.  He  accordingly  the  first 
time  he  assembled  his  privy  council,  proposed  the 
question  to  them,  whether  the  convention  might  be 
legally  turned  into  a  parliament,  in  order  that  the 
new  settlement  might  be  confirmed  by  a  legal  sanc- 
tion, which  it  might  be  said  was  now  wanting,  as 
the  assembly  had  not  been  convoked  by  the  lung's 
summons.  He  observed  like^^ise,  that  besktes  the 
loss  of  time  and  expence  which  would  attend  a  new 
election  of  deputies,  its  issue  might  be  hazardous  ; 
but  he  was  little  aware  that  by  thus  admitting  such 
doubts  on  the  legality  of  the  powers  of  the  conven- 
tion^ he  countenanced  himself  the  same  doubts  on 
the' validity  of  their  transferring  the  crown  upon 
him ;  that  if  their  power  was  insufficient  to  place 
him  on  the  ihrone,  it  was  no  less  so  to  transform 
themselves  into  a  parliament.  In  short,  that  by  ac-' 
knowledging  that  he  bad  a  dubious  title,  he  comt 
pletely  incapacitated  himself  for  summoning  a  new^ 
parliament. 

The  council  was  at  first  divided  upon  the  ques- 
tion, but  at  last  the  m^ority  determitied  that  the 
king  should,  by  virtue  of  his  own  authority,  change 
the  convention  into  a  parliament,  by  a  tacit  conse- 
quence of  his  going  to  the  house  of  peers  with  the 
usual  stately  forms  of  royalty,  and  pronouncing  a 
speech  from  the  throne  of  both  houses.  This  expedient 
was  immediately  adopted.  The  king  in  his  speech, 
recommended  the  situation  of  Holland  as  requiring 
a  speedy  assistance,  and  represented  both  the  critical 
situation  of  the  zSbirs  in  Ireland,  which  admhted  of 
no  delay,  and  the  necessity  of  a  good  settlement  not 
onhr  fbr  the  estalbiishment  of  domestic  peace^  but 
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also  for  the  support  of  the  {)rotestant  interest  abroad ; 
lie  therefore  bej^ed  they  would  take  into  immediate  i 

ccKisideration  syoi  eSeaual  measures  as  the  circum<»  I 

stances  required. 

This  speech  was  received  with  general  applause^ 
and  the  lords  immediately  brought  in  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent all  disputes  respecting  the  assembling  of  this  I 
parliament.  It  was  read  twice  that  afternoon,  pas^ 
ed  the  nej^t  day,  and  was  sc^it  to  the  commons  for 
their  concurrence.  The  cominons  went  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  and  Mr.  Hampden,  their 
chairman,  put  the  qu^tion,  ^'  Whether  a  .king, 
^^  elected  and  declared,  by  the  lord$  spiritual  and 
^'  temporal,  and  commons,  coming  to,  and  coosultr 
^^  ing  with  the  said  lords  and  commons,  did  not 
^^  make  as  complete  a  parliament  and  legislative 
^  power  to  all  intents  and  purpose  as  if  the  said 
^  king  should  cause  new  summons  to  be  given, 
^*  and  new  flections  to  be  made  by  writs  ?'* 

After  a  long  and  warm  debate  on  the  question, 
the  commons  agreeing  to  the  bills,  it  received  the 
royal  assent^  and  the  conv($ntion  was  from  that 
time  called  the  parliament.  ^  This  act,  passed  Fe* 
bruary  SSrd^,  was  to  commence  from  the  1  Sth,  the 
day  on  which  the  king  and  queen  had  accepted  the 
crown  ;  and  instead  of  the  old  oaths  of  alle^nce 
and  supremacy,  new  oaths  were  enjoined  to  be 
taken  by  all  the  members  of  both  houses,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  March  next  ensuing.  When 
the  time  came,  eight  or  ten  peers,  and  eight  bishops, 
refused  to  take  the  oaths ;  among  the  latter,  were  five 
of  the  seven  bishops  sent  to  the  tower  by  king  James. 
When  they  withdrew  from  the  parliament^  some  of 
them  moved  for  a  bill  of  toleration,  and  another  of 
comprehension^  whereby  all  moderate  presbyterians 
might  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  England^  and 
admitted  to  ecclesiastical  benefices.  Those  bills 
yr^jpe  actually  prepared  and  presented  to  the  lords. 
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FVom  this  period,  the  party  averse.  t<>  the  {U'esent 
government  were  dtstniguished  by  ;the  appeUatian 
of  non-jurors^  who,  rejecting  the  disrinetion  of  a 
king  dejurCj  and  a  king  dejacto,  werl^  the  authors 
of  all  the  conspirad6S  against  the  riew  settletnent, 
and  for  the  reMdratitfiif  of  kii^  l^tties;     This  fugi- 
tive monarch,  his  faniity'^nd  fb)k>wersi/liad  been  fe* 
ceived  in  France,  not  6*ly  with  e^ry  mark  of  at- 
tention,'Jegard,  and  sympathy  due  to-  their  misfor- 
tune, but  with  all  thfct  mapiificenteV^  generosity, 
and  noble  profusion  ^hich  distinguished  Lewis  23V. 
When  he  knew  that  the  queen  o(  England  was  On 
her  way  to  St.  G^main  with  the  prince  of  Wales, 
he  went  from  VersaiH^s  beyond  St.   Crennain,  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  court,  to  meet  her  majesty. 
After  having  accompanied  hfer,  and  endeavoured  by 
every  "Consolation  in  his  power  to  alleviate  her  sor- 
rows,^ which  were  already  much  abated  by  the 
happy  intelligence  sh^  had  received  of  the  safe  Ismd- 
ing  of  her  husband  at  Ambleteuse ;  Lewis  return- 
ed to  VersaiUes,  and  sent  the  next  day  to  the  queen 
a  very  rich  toilet,  with  a  complete  assortment  of 
fine  clothes  and  dresses  both  for  h^  majesty  and  the 
prince  of  Wales  ;  the  latter  had  been  i^ade  on  the 
same  pattern  as  those  of  the  young  Frfench  princes  i 
and  in  one  of  the  draw^^  of  the  toilet,  there  Mras  a 
pUfse  of  six  thousand  pistdes  for  the  queen,  who 
nad  been  presented  a  few  days  before,  on  her  landing 
at  Boulogne,  with  another  purse  of  four  thousand. 

The  day  after,  king  James  being  expected  at  St, 
Germain,  Lewis  repaired  thither  nearly  an  hour  be- 
fcM-e-^hand,  and  waited  for  his  majesty's  arrival  in 
the  queen's  apartment.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that 
James  was  (entering  the  palace,  he  ran  to  meet  him 
to  the  door  of  the  body-guards'  hall,  where  they 
simultaneously  precipitated  themselves  into  one 
another's  arms  with  the  n[K)st  cordial  afiection,  and 
after  repeated  embraces,  went  haiul-in-hand  to  the 
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queen's  ^artment.  After  a  conversation  of  nearly 
half-an^hour,  Lewis  led  him,  into  the  roonqi  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  where,  he  was  extremejy  interest- 
ed  by:  James's  narrative,  of  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  his?  escape.  The  courtiers  who  attended 
them,  participated  in  the  feeUngs  of  their  royal  mas- 
ter, whose  magnanimity .  they ^  admired,  and  whpse 
kind  sen&U^iUty .  rendered  hun  still  dearer  to  them* 
The  visit  to.  the  infant,  prifioe.  beiiig  over,  the  two 
kings  repaired  to  the: queen's,  apartment,  and  soon 
after  Lewi^  returned. to  ^ers^les.  Next  morning 
Jametf  fpi:m4  in  hb  room  eye;y  thing  he  could  want 
or  wish  for., landmen  thon^aod.  pistoles  on  his  bureau. 
Hp  went  aj6wir  dinner  tjQ  Yer^aiiHes  andpaid  his  visit 
to  the  kifigft  ;WhQ  w^ent  <tQ  me^t  him  at  the  door  of 
the  body-guardis'  h^l,  ^ndiitc^k  him  in  the  most 
f r if nfjly  yr^y^  4n to  his  pd^^te '  apartments,  where  he 
intrQducad.J|imito  the^qi^ei^p.  .  James,  after  a. very 
Icmg.  qqni^^rP^ioi)  with  fc^yvis,' paid  a  visit  to  the 
davpM.D)aW  .  th^  dwctphine^  monsieur  and  madame. 
He  mA  iiA^CKDDer  arrived  ati&t.  Germain,  than  the 
d^iiph^i\  andmonsieur  came, to  return  the  visit  to 
thoir  m^J^ties.-  J^mes  returned  to  the  dauphin  the 
i^ltme  honours  hp»  had  received  in  his  visit  to  him  as 
it  had : been, aettied  between  the  two  kings  on  con- 
dition that  the  same  honours  should  be  paid  to  the 
prin^f  of  W^es  at  Versailles.  As  to  the  other 
princeis  a^d  prificess^s  .of  the  blood,  as .  well  as  the 
duchesseSjT  aqd  ladips  of  the  court,  many  di£cul* 
ties  arose  aboul  •  the  punctilios  of  ceremonial  or 
etiqi^te  to.be  observed  towards  ihem  at  St.  Ger- 
main* Lewis,  to  whom  the  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
land referred  all  these  questions,  decided  that  the 
ceremonial '  or  etiquette  should  be  altogether  tlie 
same  at  the  court  of  St.  Germain  as  at  the  court  of 
Versailles.  (Mem.  de  la  cour  de  Frajtce  pour  les 
annees  ]688,  1689,  par  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  la 
Fayette^  Amsterdam^  11 33. J 
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In  the  mean  time  the  non-jurors  were  preparing 
in  England  several  attempts  against  the  new  govern- 
ment.     William  having  difi^vered  their  designs 
through  some  intercepted  letters,  ordered  the  earl 
of  Arran,  dr  Robert  Hamilton,  and  some  other 
Scottish  gentlemen,  to  be  sent  to  the  tower.    He 
consulted  the  two  houses  with  regard  to  his  conduct 
in  such  a  delicate  affiiir*    The  lords  thanked  him 
for  the  care  he  took  of  their  liberties,  and  the  com- 
mons empowered  him  by  a  UU  to  disp^ise  with  the 
habeas  ccrpus  zCi  ^  the   17th  day  of  ^ipril  next 
ensuing.    On  the  Ilth  of  the  same  month,  the  ce- 
remony of  his  coronation  was  performed,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  new*framed  coronadon-oath,    he 
swore  and  promised   ^  To  govern  the  people  of 
^  England,  &c.  according  to  the  statutes  in  parKa- 
^  ment  agreed  (Hi,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
^  same;  to  cause  law  and  justice  in  mercy  to  be 
^  executed  in  all  his  judgments  {  to  madntain  to 
^  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  bws  of  God,  the 
^  true  profession  of  the  goq)el  and  the  protestant 
^^  reformed  religion  as  by  law  established ;  and  to 

preserve  unto  the  bish(^  and  dei^,  and  to  the 

churches  committed  to  their  diarge,  all  such 
^<  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  dball  apper- 
**  tarn  unto  them  or  any  of  them/* 

A  bill  was  also  passed  at  the  same  time  for  remov- 
ing papists  from  London  and  Westminster,  and  an 
address  was  proposed  to  order  the  duchess  of  Maza- 
rin  to  depart  the  kingdom.  The  Dutch  ambassador 
and  his  brother  made  use  of  all  their  interest  in  her 
behalf,  at  the  desire  of  St.  Evremond,  who  was  a 
great  friend  to  her.  They  represented  the  assem- 
blies at  her  house,  which  were  thought  by  some  to 
be  so  many  popish  cabals,  to  be  only  meetings  for 
gaming  and  other  diversions,  by  the  former  of 
which  she  chiefly  subsisted.  The  marquis  de  Sivrac 
q)oke  for  her  to  the  king,  alledging  that  she  would 
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Starve  in  any  other  country.  But  the  address  not 
having  passed  the  upper  house,  the.  duchess  was  per-* 
mitted  to  continue  her  diversions,  and  his  majesty 
out  of  regard  to  her  situation,  allowed  her  a  pension 
of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

An  alarming  spirit  of  discontent  having  pervaded 
the-  army,  the  king  resolved  to  detain  the  Dutch 
troops  in  England,  and  to  send  over  to  Holland  in 
their  room  such  regiments  as  were  the  most  disaf- 
fected. One  of  the  latter  mutinied  on  its  march^ 
seized  the  military  chest,  disarmed  the  officers,  de- 
clared for  king  James,  and  with  four  pieces  of  can- 
non, took  their  way  to  Scotland,  but  being  pursued 
by  general  Ginckel  with  three  regiments  of  Dutch 
dragoons,  they  surrendered  at  discretion; 

William,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  recurring  to 
some  popular  means  to  conciliate  the  affection  of 
his  subjects,  informed  the  commons  by  a  solemn 
message,  that  he  would  readily  acquiesce  in  any  mea- 
sure for  a  new  regulation,  or  total  suppression  of 
the  hearth-money,  a  tax  which  produced  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  thousand  pounds  at  the  rate  of 
two  shillings  on  each  chimney.  The  commons  pre- 
sented on  this  occasion  an  address  of  thanks,  in  which 
they  assured  his  majesty  that  they  would  be  so  care* 
ful  of  the  suppprt  of  the  crown,  that  the  world 
might  see  that  his  majesty  reigned  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people.  The  bill,  however,  met  with  such  op- 
position from  the  tories,  as  to  be  nearly  rejected  in 
the  house  of  lords.  It  was  thought,  that  expecting 
a  speedy  revolution  in  favour  of  James,  some  of 
them  were  unwilling  to  pass  an  act  which  would 
oblige  him  either  to  maintain  it,  or  by  resuming  this 
branch  of  revenue,  to  raise  again  the  hatred  of  the 
nation  against  him.  But  whatever  their  motives 
might  be,  the  bill  obtained  at  last  the  majority  in 
the  two  houses. 
As  th^  protestant  dissenters  were  hearty  friends 
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to  the  revolution  and  to  the  new  establishment,  the 
king  was  very  desirous  that  they  might  be  admitted 
to  offices  and  employments.  The  dissenters  at  that 
time  were  divided  into  four  sects  ;  presbyterians, 
independents,  anabaptists,  and  quakers.  The  pres* 
byterians  and  independents  formed  the  three  parts 
of  them  out  of  four,  and  were  now  looked  upon  as 
one  sect,  though  a  material  difference  existed  be-* 
tween  them,  as  the  presbyterians,  upon  some  amend- 
ments, appeared  reconcileable  to  the  established 
church,  episcopal  ordination  and  liturgy,  and  wished 
for  a  limited  monarchy ;  while  the  independents 
put  all  the  power  of  the  church  in  the  people,  dis- 
approved all  set  forms  of  worship,  and  wished  for  a 
republic.  The  anabaptists,  though  generally  men  of 
virtue  and  universal  charity,  were  totally  averse,  as 
well  as  the  quakers,  to  the  church  of  England;  there- 
fore, nothing  less  than  an  universal  toleration  could 
render  them  admissible  to  employments.  The 
king's  plan  was  accordingly  to  unite  by  what  was 
called  a  conipre/iemion,  the  moderate  presbyterians 
with  the  church,  and  to  remove,  by  a  general  tole- 
ration, all  obstacles  arising  from  non-conformity. 
Several  clauses  were  drawnw^up  to  that  effect,  but 
they  were  all  rejected.  Thus,  William's  plan  not 
only  miscarried,  but  it  very  much  heiglitened  the 

Prejudices  of  the  clergy  .against  him.  This  failure, 
owever,  was  compensated  in  some  measure  by  the 
two  bills  which  passed  soon  after,  one  of  which  sus- 
pended all  penal  laws  for  not  coming  to  church,  and 
was  called  the  toleration  act ;  while  by  the  other, 
the  oath  of  supremacy  established  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  allegiance  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  were  abrogated,  and  others  appointed. 
As  to  the  bill  of  comprehension,  when,  after  pass- 
ing the  lords,  it  was  sent  to  the  commons,  they,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  in  it,  made  an  adtlress  to  the 
king  for  summoning  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  to 
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take  their  advice  In  ecclesiastical  matters,  assuring 
his  majesty  that  it  was  their  intention  forthwith  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  giving  ease  to  the 
protestant  dissenters. 

The  civil  list  for  this  year  w^as  settfed  at  sii  huh- 
dred  thousand  pounds,  including  what  was  to  be 
allow*ed  to  the  queen  dowager,  to  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Denmark,  the  judges  and  marshal  duke 
of  Schomberg,  to  whom  the  parliament  had  already 
f^nted  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  a  reward 
for  his  services.  A  revenue  of  one  million  twof 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  also  voted  for  the! 
support  of  the  crown  in  time  of  pfeace,  besides  four 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  which  had 
been  granted  for  a  present  aidj  to  be  levied  by  six 
monthly  assessments. 

At  this  juncture,  the  king  received  intelligence 
of  James  IL  having  sailed  from  Brest  for  Ireiland 
with  a  considerable  number  of  French  troops.  The 
parliament  was  no  sooner  informed  of  it  than  both 
houses  unanimously  voted  an  address,  in  which  they 
declared,  that  they  would  stand  by  and  assist  his 
majesty  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  supporting 
the  alliances  abroad,  in  reducing  Ireland,  and  in  de- 
fence of  the  protfestant  religion  and  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  I'he  king  in  his  answer^  expatiated 
upon  the  zeal  of  the  Dutch  for  the  interests  of 
Britain  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  protestant 
religion ;  he  expressed  his  hope  that  the  parliament 
would  not  only  repay  the  sums  they  had  expended 
in  his  expedition,  but  support  them  powerfully 
against  the  common  enemies  of  their  liberties  and 
teligioUi  He  observed  that  a  considerable  army  and 
fleet  would  be  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland 
and  the  protection  of- England. 

The  sum  expended  by  the  states-general  in  Wil- 
liam's expedition,  amounted  to  7,201,332  guilders, 
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equivalent  to  about  666,500/.  anddie  commons  grants 
ed  600,000/.  for  the  discharge  of  this  debt ;  they  like- 
wise voted  funds  for  raising  and  maintaining  an  army 
of  twenty-two  thousand  men,  and  for  equipping  21 
numerous  fleet ;  but  they  provided  for  no  more  than 
half-a-year*s  subsistence  of  the  troops,  hofnng  the  re* 
duction  of  Ireland  might  be  completed  in  that  time^ 
This  precaution  was  urged  by  the  whigs,  who  were 
resolved  to  supply  the  kmg  always  graduaUy  that  he 
might  be  the  more  dependant  upon  their  zeal  and 
attachment,  but  he  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  this 
instance  of  frugality,  which  he  conridered  as  a  mark 
of  diffidence  ot  his  adounistration.  The  tones  per- 
ceiving his  disgust,  did  not  £ul  to  foment  his  jealousy 
against  their  adversaries,  who  further  confirmed 
it  by  a  fresh  attempt  respecting  militia*  A  bill  was 
brought  for  regulating  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
have  rendered  it  in  a  great  measure  independent 
both  of  the  king  and  the  lords4ieutenants  of  the 
counties ;  these  being  generally  peers,  the  bill  was 
suffered  to  lie  on  the  table.  But  the  king  began  to 
think  himself  in  danger  of  being  enslaved  by  a  re* 
publican  party ;  these  suspicions  as  wdH  as  the  im«* 
portance  of  maintaining  the  royal  prerogative  were 
aggravated  by  Nottingham,  and  the  tories,  by  his 
channel,  made  proffers  of  service  to  his  mayesty ; 
but  complained  at  the  same  time,  that  as  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  prosecuted  for  their  lives  and 
fortunes^  they  could  not  without  an  act  of  indemnip 
ty  exert  themselves  in  favour  of  the  crown. 

The  king  was  induced  by  these  remonstrances  to 
send  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons,  recom* 
mending  a  bill  of  indemnity  as  the  most  eflfectual 
means  for  putting  an  end  to  all  controversies  and 
occasions  of  discord,  but  his  design  was  frustrated 
by  the  backwardness  of  the  whigs,  who,  su^cting 
the  real  motive  of  the  bill,  or  apprehending  its  coa« 
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Sequences^  proceeded  so  slowly  in  the  debates  upon 
it  that  it  could  not  be  brought  to  maturity  before 
the  end  of  the  session.  The  more  the  king  seemed 
to  be  dissatisfied  at  it,  the  more  he  confirmed  the 
suspicions  and  increased  the  jealousy  of  the  whig 
party. 

The  next  important  business  was  t^e  passing  of 
an  act  for  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown  to 
the  king  and  queen  and  their  issue  ;  after  them,  to 
the  princess  Anne  and  her  issue ;  and  after  these  to 
the  king  and  his  issue  by  another  queen }  disabling 
all  papists  from  succeeding  to  the  crown,  as  well  as 
such  as  ^ould  marry  papists^  and  absolving  the  sub- 
ject in  that  case  ftom  allegiance.    This  act  rehearses 
the  whole  declaration  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subject  ofiered  to  and  accepted  by  their  majes** 
ties  on  the  1  Sth  of  February,  and  establishes  them 
to  be  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  £ng^ 
land.    To  this,  an  additional  clause  was  proposed 
by  the  king's  order  for  naming  the  princess  Sophia^ 
duchess  of  Hanover  next  to  the  succession.    The 
bill  thus  amended,  passed  the  house  of  lords  and 
was  returned  to  the  commons,  where  it  occasioned 
considerable  debates,  and  was  put  aside  to  be  re« 
9umed  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  when  the 
king  thought  it  not  necessary  to  renew  the  motion 
respecting  the  duchess  of  Hanover,  as  by  the  exclu« 
sion  of  all  papists,  the  succession  was  equally  se- 
cured to  her,  and  by  the  suppression  of  that  clause^ 
the  bill  passed  the  commons  without  any  opposition; 
the  more  so,  that  in  the  interval,  all  fears  of  a  papist 
successor  had  been  in  a  great  measure  dissipated  by 
the  delivery  of  the  princess  Anne,  who,  on  the  27th 
of  July  brought  fonth  a  son,  christened  William, 
and  afterwards  created  duke  of  Gloucester*    He 
died  July  29th,  J  700. 
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During  tbese  transactions,  the  revolution   ^vsw 
strenuously  supported  in  Scotland  by  the  duke    of 
Hamilton,  and  all  the  presbyter ians.    The  conven- 
tion, v'hich  had  been  assembled  in  that  kingdom, 
had  pursued  the  same  measures,  and  adopted  the 
same  resolutions  as  the  English  convention^  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  episcopal  dergy, 
and  of  a  few  noblemen  whose  attachment  to  their 
emigrated  king  was  rather  increased  than  lessened 
by  his  misfortunes.    The  duke  of  Gordon  main- 
tained the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for  his  majesty,  but 
as  he  had  neglected  to  lay  in  a  store  of  provision, 
he  depended   entirely  upon  the  citizens  for  subsis- 
tence, and  the  siege  of  the  castle  being  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  vigour,  he  was  soon  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  surrendering  himself  and  his  whole 
garrison   at   discretion,  upon  condition  that  their 
lives  should  be  secured.    The  other  partizans  of 
James,  were  headed  by  the  earls  of  Bakarras  and  Gra- 
ham, viscount  Dundee,  who  had  assembled  a  body 
of  highlanders,  and  resolved  to  attack  general  Mac* 
kay,   who  commanded  William's  forces  in  Scot- 
land.   After  many  marches  and  motions,  they  came 
to  an  engagement.  May  26th,  at  KiHikranky,  a  few 
miles  above  Dunkdl.    The  highlanders  obtained  a 
complete  victory ;  yet  it  was  deariy  purchased  with 
the  death  of  their  beloved  chieftain,  the  viscount 
Dundee,  who  fell  by  a  random-shot  in  the  engage- 
ment.    He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  James's  cause  in 
Scotland,  and  after  his  death  it  daily  declined  into 
ruin  and  disgrace. 

William's  aflFairs  had  a  very  different  aspect  in  Ire- 
land. The  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  who  had  been  made 
lord  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom,  in  the  beginning 
of  king  James's  reign,  had  remained  faithfully  at- 
tached to  his  majesty ;  he,  however,  disguised  his 
sentiments,  and  temporised  with  William  until 
James  should  supply  him  with  reinforcements  from 
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1 1:  France.    "  They  consisted/*  says  sir  John  Reresby, 

ke  "  of  a  guard  of  one  hundred  Swiss,  a  band  of  skill- 

:p.  *'  ful  pioneers,  fifteen  thousand  of  British  subjects,  to 

be  embarked  at  Brest  in  a  fleet  of  fourteen   ships 
of  the   line,  seven  frigates,  three  fire  ships  and  a 
great  number  of  transports."     Lewis  XIV,  assisted 
him  likewise  with  eight  experienced  field  officers, 
one  hundred  captains,  with  an  equal  number  of  lieu- 
tenants, forty  thousand. stand  of  arms,  cannon  and 
ammunition  in  great  abundance,  a  large  sum  of 
money,  plate,  tents,  and  a  splendid   equipage ;  he 
likewise  offered  him  fifteen  thousand  French  troops, 
but  king  James  refused  them,  saying,  "  He  would 
succeed  by  the  help  of  his  own  subjects,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt/'     At  parting,  Lewis  presented 
him  with  his  own  cuirass,  and  embracing  him  affec- 
tionately, "  The  best  thing  I  can  wish  you,"  said  he, 
*'  is,  that  I  may  never  see  you  again/* 

The  count  de  Lausun,  who  had  come  over  to 
England  to  offer  his  service  to  king  James,  and  had 
attended  the  queen  when  she  retired  to  France,  had 
rendered  himself  extremely  agreeable  to  their  ma- 
jesties, and  obtained  their  promise  that  he  should 
have  the  command  of  such  forces  as  the  king  of 
France  would  assist  him  with.  But  when  the  ex^ 
pedition  was  ready  to  sail,  Lausun  demanded  to  be 
previously  made  a  duke,  alledging  that  king  James, 
had  ordered  him  to  solicit  that  honour.  Lewis  XIV. 
exceedingly  displeased  at  this  demand,  rejected  it  in 
such  terms  of  anger,  that  Lausun  thought  proper  to 
lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  going  to  Ireland,  though 
king  James  made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter ; 
Rosen,  a  German  officer  of  experience  and  great 
abilities,  was  appointed  to  the  command,  under  the 
title  pf  lieutenant-general. 

James  embarked  at  Brest  with  his  army  and  fol- 
lowers,  and  landed  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  March  1 2th  ; 
wentnext  day  with  a  numerous  attendance  to  Cork^ 
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where  he  was  received  bjrthe  earl  of  Tyrconel,  and 
on  the  24th  entered  Dublin  in  a  triumphant  man- 
ner, amidst  the  acdamations  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  next  day«  he  dismissed  from  the  council-boardy 
lord  Granard*  judge  Keating  and  other  protestants^ 
who  had  repeatedly  exhort^  Tyrcond  to  an  accom- 
modation with  the  new  government,  and  appoint- 
ed to  their  places,  the  f'rench  ambassador  count 
D' Avaux,  who  had  followed  him ;  the  bishc^  of 
Chester,  colonel  Dorrington,  and  by  degrees,  the 
principal  noblemen  who  accompanied  him.  On  the 
second  day  he  issued  five  proclamations ;  the  first 
recalled  all  the  protestants  of  Ireland  who  had  late- 
ly left  that  kingdom,  and  required  all  his  subjects 
of  what  persuasion  soever,  to  join  him  agamst  the 
prince  of  Orange ;  a  second  commending  all  his 
Roman  catholic  subjects  for  their  vigilance  and  fide^ 
lity,  requiring  those  who  were  not  actually  employ- 
ed to  retain  and  lay  up  their  arms,  until  they  should 
be  called  forth  to  use  them  in  his  service ;  a  third, 
inviting  the  country  to  carry  provisions  to  his  army; 
a  fourth,  raising  the  value  of  the  current  coin  in 
Ireland ;  and  a  fifth,  calling  a  parliament  to  meet  at 
Dublin  on  the  7th  of  May.  At  the  same  time  he 
•created  the  earl  of  Tyrconel  a  duke. 

The  Irish  protestants  so  little  trusted  king  James'i; 
promises,  that  they  preferred  to  stand  upon  their 
defence.  George  WaJker,  rector  of  Donahmoore, 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  who  had  raised  a  regi- 
ment for  their  support,  having  received  intelligence 
that  James  was  drawing  considerable  forces  toward^ 
Londonderry,  hastened  thither  and  gave  an  account 
of  it  to  Lundee,  the  ^ovenor  of  the  place. 

Lundee  at  first  bekeved  it  to  be  only  a  false  alarm, 
but  the  truth  of  it  being  soon  ascertained,  he 
thought  proper  to  call  a  council  of  war  and  admit- 
ted to  it  the  colonels  of  two  regiments  just  sent 
from  England  tp  his  assistance,  but  not  yet  disem* 
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barked.  There  he  stated  that  there  were  no  pro* 
visions  in  tlie  town  for  the  present  garrison  for 
more  than  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  that  therefore 
the  landing  of  the  two  re^ments  would  be  contrary 
to  the  king's  service ;  that,  considering  the  impos- 
sibility of  preventing  the  enemy  to  take  soon  pos^ 
session  of  the  place,  the  safest  measure  to  be  adopt- 
ed was,  that  the  principal  officers  should  withdraw 
themselves,  as 'well  for  their  own  preservation  as  in 
hopes  that  the  inhabitants,,  by  a  timely  capitulation, 
might  obtain  more  advantageous  terms.  This  opinion 
having  prevailed  in  the  council,  an  officer  was  im* 
mediately  dispatched  to  king  James  with  proposals 
for  a  negodatian. 

The  inhabitants  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison  being 
informed  of  this  resolution,  were  so  incensed  at 
the  members  of  the  council  of  war,  that  they  threa* 
tened  immediaite  vengeance.  The  two  colonels  re* 
tired  to  their  ships,  Lundee  made  his  escape  in  dis* 
guise,  and  the  towns-men  chose  the  rector.  Walker, 
and  m^^or  Baker,  for  their  governors.  They  regi- 
mented the  men  in  the  town  to  the  number  of  seven 
thousand  and  twenty,  under  eight  colonels  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  inferior  officers.  It  was 
certainly  a  bold  undertaking  to  maintain  with  such 
a  garrison,  against  a  formidable  army  commanded 
hy  a  king  in  person,  such  an  ill-fortified  place, 
which  had  no  more  than  twenty  pieces  of  cannon, 
wretchedly  mounted,  no  engineer  to  direct  their 
operations,  a  very  smaU  number  of  horse,  and  no 
provisions.  The  new  governors  £ound^  however, 
m  their  wonderful  courage  and  alnlities^  and  in  the 
indefatigable  zeal  of  the  inhabitants,  the  means  of 
repelling,  during  four  mcmths,  amidst  the  most  in- 
credible hardships  and  difficulties,  all  the  attacks  of  a 
powerful  army,  who  was  at  last  so  dispirited  by  the 
shsuneful  issv«  of  Umr  attempts  that  they  abanck)ne4 
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the  siege  in  the  night,  and  retired  with  precipitation, 
after  having  lost  about  nine  thousand  men. ' 

Iniskillin,  another  town  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
equally  signalized  itself  in  the  protestant  cause,  par-r 
ticulariy  at  the  battle  of  Newton^Botler,  wherein 
two  thousand  Iniskilliners  fought  and  routed  six 
thousand  Irish,  and  took  their  commander,  lieu-s 
tenant'general  Mackarty,  with  the  loss  of  only 
twenty  men  killed  and  fifty  wounded. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parfia^ 
ment  James  opened  the  session,  and  in  bis  speech 
thanked  them  for  the  zeal,  courage,  and  loyalty 
they  had  manifested^  declared  his  intendon  of  esta« 
blishing  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  concurring 
with  them  in  enacting  such  laws  as  would  contribute 
to  secure  the  tranquillity,  happiness,  and  prosperity 
of  his  subjects.  Besides  the  addresses  of  thanks 
drawn  up  with  the  concurrence  of  both  houses^  a 
bill  was  brought  in  to  recc^nize  the  IdngV  tide, 
to  express  their  abhorrenceof.theusnrpation  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  as  well  as  of  the  defecdon  of  .the 
£nglish.  Next:  day  James  published  a  declaradon, 
addressed  to  all  his  loving  subjectsin  the  kingdom 
of  England,  and  expatiating  upon  his  unakerable 
impartiality  in  preferring  his  protestant  subjects,  his 
care  in  protecting  them  from  their  enemies,  in  re? 
dressing iheir  grievances,  and  in  granting  liberty  of 
conscience,  promising  that  he  would  take  no  st^ 
without  the  approbation  of  parliament,  offering  a 
free  pardon  to  all  persons  who  should  desert  his 
enemies  and  join  with  him* 

James's  speech  and  declaration  were  much  dis- 
credited a  few  days  after,  when  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  commons  for  repealing  the  act  of 
settlement,  and  was  read  three  times  without  any 
opposition.  By  this  bill,  two  thirds  of  the  protes;- 
tants  of  the  kingdom,  who  held  their  estate^  by 
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virtue  of  the  act  of  settlement,  were  deprived  of 
them,  and  they  werd  to  be  restored,  without  excep* 
tion,  to  the  proprietor  or  his  desc^dant,  who  had 
them  before  October  22d.  1641,  the  period  of  the 
Irish  r^beilioQ  and  massacre,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L 
Ja  the  upper  house  many  strong  objections  were 
pppo^ed  to  this  bill ;  it  was  represented  not  only  as 
unjusi;,  untimely » tending  to  ruin  the  kingdom,  and 
destroy  the  public  faith,  but  as  equally  hurtful  both 
to  the  king  Jitn^elf  and  to  the  puUic.  But  as  the 
gret^est  part  of  both  houses  were  Roman  catholics, 
|ind  the  sons  or  defendants  of  those  who  had  for- 
feited their  estates  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  bill, 
iiotwithstanding  the  force  and  evidence  of  the  argu? 
fnents  urged  aglinst  it,  obtained  the  majority  in  the 
house  of  lords,  received  the  royal  assent,  and  passed 
into  an  act. 

This  act  was  soon  followed  by  another,  issued 
against  all  Irish  protestants,  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  actually  absent  from  Ireland.  Upon  that  only 
motive  they  were  attainted  for  high  treason,  and 
their  estates  vested  in  the  king.  By  this  unprece- 
dented act  of  severity  or  rather  barbarity,  nearly 
three  thousand  protestants  were  attainted,  and 
among  them  two  archbishops,  seven  bishops,  one 
duke,  seventeen  earls,  seven  countesses,  twenty- 
eight  viscounts,  two  viscountesses,  dghteen  barons, 
thirty-three  baronets,  fifty-one  knights,  eighty-three 
clergymra,  and  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  esquires  and  gentlemen,  all  of  them  de- 
clared traitors,  and  adjudged  to  suffer  the  pains  of 
death  and  forfeiture.  However  fsivourable  might 
have  been  the  disposidons  of  the  protestants,  such 
proceedings  were  evidently  the  best  calculated  to 
alienate  their  affections  from  James,  and  consolidate 
the  revolution  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
.  The  parliament  of  Ireland  having  thus  occasioned 
no  i^s  disturbances  in  that  kingdom  than  the  war 
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Itself,  passed  an  act  for  liberty  of  oonsdenoe ;  they 
granted  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annnm  out  of 
the  forfeited  estates  to  Tyrcond,  and  imposed  a  tax 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  month  for  the  service 
of  the  king ;  they  enacted  that  the  tithes  payable 
by  catholics  should  be  delivered  to  priests  c£  that 
communion.  The  maintenance  of  the  protestant 
clergy  in  cities  and  corporations  was  taken  away. 

Nor  was  the  king  lelss  arbitrary  in  the  executive 
part  of  his  government ;  soldiers  were  penmtted  to 
Mve  upon  free  quarters;  licences  and  protections 
were  abused  in  order  to  extort  money  from  the 
tradesmen.  The  king's  old  stores^  were  ransacked^ 
the  shops  and  private  houses  piHaged,  to  supfdy  tt^ 
smot  with  aquantity  of  brass,  wmch  was  c<mverte(| 
Into  current  coin  for  his  nos^esty's  service;  an  arbi- 
trary value  was  set  upon  it,  and  all  persons  were 
commanded  to  take  it  in  payment  under  the  severest 
penalties,  though  the  difference  between  its  intrin^c 
and  its  nominal  value  was  immense ;  large  sums  of 
this  counterfeit  coin  were  issued  in  the  course  of  one 
year,  and  forced  upon  the  protestants  in  {^lyment 
of  provisions  and  goods  of  ail  sorts  for  the  king's 
use.  Not  content  with  the  supply  granted  by  par* 
lament,  James  imposed  by  his  own  authority  a  tax 
of  twenty-thousand  pounds  per  month  on  chattels, 
as  the  former  was  laid  upon  lands.  All  vacancies  in 
public  schools  were  supplied  with  cathc^  teachers* 
The  pension  allowed  from  the  exchequer  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Dublin  was  cut  off;  the  vice-provost, 
follows,  and  schdars  were  expelled ;  their  forniture, 
plate,  and  library  were  seized;  the  college  was 
(Tonverted  into  a  garrison,  the  chapel  into  a  maga* 
aine^  and  the  apartments  into  prisons. 

After  the  return  of  the  fleet  which  had  conveyed 

James  to  Ireland,  Lewis  sent  to  him  another  strong 

squadron,  commanded  by  Chateau  Renault,  as  ^ 

convoy  to  some  transports  laden  with  anns,  ammu^ 
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nition^  and  a  lai^e  sum  of  money,    William,  in« 
formed  of  their  destination,  detached  admiral  Her^* 
bert  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  one  iGireship,  and 
jfour  tenders,  in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy.    He 
discovered  them  at  anchor  in  B^try  Bay,  and  having 
increased  his  strength  to  nineteen  ships,  he  stood  in 
to  engage  the  Flinch  fleet,  amounting  to  twenty# 
eight  ships  of  the  line.    They  no  sooner  perceived 
him  than, they  weighed,  stood  out,  formed  th^ 
line,  bore  down,  and  began  the  action,  which  was 
msdntained  for  two  hours  with  equal  valour  on  both 
sides.    Herbert  endeavoured  several  times  to  gain 
the  weather-gage,  but  Chateau  Renault  kept  his 
wind  with  uncommon  skill  and  perseverance.     At 
length  the  English  fleet,  considerably  damaged  from 
the  stiperior  fire  of  the  enemy,  stood  off  to  sea,  and 
maintained  a  runtiing  fight  tul  five  in  the  afternoon, 
when  Chateau  Renault  tacked  about  and  returned 
into  the  bay.    Herbert  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Sdlly, 
iund  thence  to  Portsmouth,  in  ^  very  ill  humour, 
with  which  his  officers  and  men  were  no  less  infected* 
The  common  sailors,  still  retaining  some  attach* 
inent  to  James,  who  had  been  formerly  a  favourite 
among  them,  were' strongly  averse  to  fight  agunst 
his  cause,  2»id  the  officers  complained  that  they  had 
been  sent  upon  this  service  with  a  force  so  much  in« 
ferior  to  that  of  the  enemy.    King  William,  in 
order  to  appease  their  discontent,  went  to  Ports- 
inouth,  where  he  dined  with  the  admiral  on  board 
)iis  ship,  declared  his  intention  of  creating  him  an 
earl  in  consideration  of  his  services,  conferred  the 
lionour  of  knighthood  on  two  captains  of  his  squa^ 
^ron,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  whole 
(crews  in  the  late  engagement,  by  bestowing  a  doiia# 
tion  often  shillings  on  every  private  sailor. 

Oil  his  return  from  Portsmouth  the  king  went 
^th  the  queeq  to  view  the  earl  of  Nottingh^^$ 
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house  at  Kensington^  and  purchased  it  for  twenty 
thousand  pounds. 

While  James  was  thus  wasting  his  time  aad  all 
his  resources  in  pursuing  those  violent  measures  so 
fatal  to  his  interest,  William  did  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  surest  and  most  proper  way  to  ruin  the 
cause  of  his  father-in-law,  was  to  oppose  little  or  no 
resistance  to  the  fuU  display  of  his  unaccountable 
infatuation  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  create  such  a 
powerful  confederacy  against  Lewis  XIV.  as  not  to 
allow  him  to  supply  James  any  longer  with  troops 
and  money.     Thence  his  whole  attention  was  now 
engrossed  with  the  means  of  checking  the  exorbi- 
tant power  of  France.    The  diet  of  Ratisbon,  in- 
censed by  the  cruel  devastation  of  the  PalaUnate, 
and  encouraged  by  William's  insinuations,  had  una- 
nimously resolved  in  the  month  of  March  to  make 
a  vigorous  war  ^^n  tJie  enemy ^  UQt  only  of  tlie  em- 
virCy  but  of  all  Christendom.   The  United  Provinces 
issued  in  the  sapiQ  month  their  declaration  of  war 
against  France ;  that  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
took  plac^  April  1 3th,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
mqnth  the  commons  voted  an  address  to  the  king, 
assuring  him,  that  when  he  should  think  fit  to  enter 
into  a  war  against  the  French  king»  tliey  would 
give  his^ipaiesty  such  assistance,  in  a  parliamentary 
way,  as  might  enable  him  to  support  it.     In  the 
debates  it  was  said  by  one  of  the  members,  that  it 
"was  of  absolute  necessity  to  declare  'war  mth  the  most 
christian  Turk^  wJio  ravaged  Christendom^  and  made 
«£?ar  more  babarously  ilian  the  Turks  themselves. 

War  proclaimed  by  the  king  against  France,  May 
7th,  and  soon  after  by  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  rest  of  thi?  session  was  chiefly  employed  in 
reversing  attainders  and  judgments  pa^ed  in  the 
late  reign3,  particularly  against  lord  Russel,  Alger* 
pon  Sidney,  alderipan  Cornish,  &c»  &c.  in  raising 
supplies  for  the  w^rs  in  Ireland  and  with  Francei 
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and  inquiring  into  the  present  misconduct  of  afiairsJ 
As  to  the  supplies^  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forces  to  be 
employed  in  Ireland,  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  navy ;  and  for  raising  these  sums 
an  additional  exdse  of  nine-pence  a  barrel  was  laid 
upon  beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors ;  a  tax  was  voted 
upon  all  ground  rents  for  new  buildings  upon  new 
foundations  ;  a  pdl  tax  wa3  also  passed,  as  well  as 
an  aid  of  twelve-pence  in  the  pound. 

The  lords,  with  consent  of  the  commons,  recom- 
,  mend  to  his  majesty  for  a  pardon  Titus  Gates,  the 
contriver  of  the  pojpish  plot ;    he  is  released  from 
his  confinement  with  a  comfortable  pension* 

The  commons  present  an  address  to  the  king,  de- 
siring the  minute  book  of  the  committee  for  Irish 
affiurs  might  be  put  into  their  hands.  On  his  ma^ 
jesty's  declining  to  comply  with  their  demand,  they 
vote  that  those  persons  who  had  advised  the  king 
to  .  delay  this  communication  were  enemies  to  the 
Idngdom.  William,  alarmed  at  this  resolution,  aU 
lows  them  to  inspect  the  book.  They  vote  another 
address,  declaring  that  the  succour  of  Ireland  had 
been  retarded  by  unnecessary  delays ;  that  the  trans- 
ports prepared  were  not  suflBcient  to  convey  the 
necessary  forces  to  that  kitigdom,  and  that  several 
ships  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy  for  want  of 
proper  convoy. 

The  two  houses  adjourn  to  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  afterwards  to  October  1 9th.    * 

The  parliament  of  Ireland  is  prorogued  by 
king  James  July  20th  to  the  1 2th  of  January  en-* 
>uing. 

The  duke  of  Schomberg,  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  forces  destined  for  Ireland,  sailed 
August  12th,  with  his  army,  consisting  of  four 
regiments  of  horse,  one  of  dragoons,  and  eighteen 
&>ot  ^  but  chiefly  composed  of  new-raised  men,  little 
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Inured  to  hardship,  wd  who  soon  began  to  fla^ 
under  the  fatigue  of  marchings  the  inclemency   q£ 
the  weather,  and  scarcity  of  provisions,  while  king 
James's  army,  well  disdf^fined,  enjoved  health  and 
^enty,  and  was  three  tiroes  superior  in  number* 
The  duke,  considering  that  in  such  drcumstances 
the  loss  of  a  battle  might  be  attended  with  the  losd 
of  Ireland,  was  not  rash  enough  to  run  such  a  risk^ 
and  confined  himself  in  taking  advantageous  posi« 
tions,  and  in  the  attack  of  a  few  little  towns  of  no 
unportance.    This  first  campai^  of  course  pro- 
duced no  events   worth    notiang;    and    though 
Schomberg  had  prudently  declined  fighting  any  bat- 
tle, a  raging  sickness,  occasioned  by  wet  weather,  bad 
food,  and  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  place  where 
his  army  was  encamped,  swept  away,  or  at  least 
disabled  a  great  number  of  officers  and  soldiers. 
The  English  navy  was  still  less  su(xessful.    Admiral 
Torrington  found  no  opportunity  of  engaging  the 
enemy,  and  a  man  of  war  of  forty  guns,  alter  a 
stout  resistance  was  taken  by  the  French.    The 
English  trade  likewise  suffered  great  losses  by  the 
French  cruizers  and  privateers,  who  infissted  the 
channel. 

The  affiurs  on  the  continent  took  a  more  prosper** 
ous  aspect.  Not  only  war  was  proclaimed  against 
France  by  the  Empire,  but  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  the  emperor  and  the*  States  general 
was  concluded  at  Vienna,  May  i2th.  As  this  treaty 
was  the  beginning  of  the  famous  grand  alliance 
entered  into  against  France,  it  is  necessary  to  insert 
here  the  substance  of  its  principal  articles. 

I.  and  II.  Perpetual  friendship ;  alliance  oflfensiva 
and  defensive  against  France. 

III.  and  IV.  Neither  party  to  make  a  peace  of 
truce  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  and  if  any 
treaty  be  entered  into  by  common  consent,  all  par- 
ticulars shall  be  communicated  on  both  sides,  and 
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nothing  concluded  by  one  without  the  consent  of 
the  other. 

V.  No  peace  to  be  made  till  the  treaties  of  West- 
phalia, Osnaburg,  Munster,  and  the  Pyrenees  shaSi 
be  fuUy  vindicated  and  restored, 
^  VI.  and  VII.  At  the  conclusioi;i  of  the  present 
^rar,  there  shall  remain  a  perpetual  defensive  alliance 
between  the  Empire  and  the  States  general  against 
France;  and  if  France  should  attack  either,  the 
other  to  assist  with  all  his  forces. 

X.  To  this  treaty  shall  be  invited  Spain  by  the 
emperor,  and  England  by  the  States ;  and  all  the 
allies  of  either  party  shall  also  be  admitted,  if  they 
think  fit  to  accede. 

Separate  articles  : — "  In  case  the  king  of  Spsun 
^^  should  die  without  issue,  the  States  general  shaU 
^^  assist  the  emperor  with  all  their  forces  to  take 
'^  possession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  with  aU  its' 
^  dominions  and  rights,  and  to  use  their  friendly 
'^  endeavours  with  the  electors,  their  allies,  that  the 

emperor's  eldest  son  Joseph,  king  of  Hangary^ 

may  be  speedily  chosen  king  of  the  Romans  ; 

and  if  France  should  by  threats  or  arms  oppose  it^ 

they  will  assist  his  imperial  majesty  with  their 

utmost  force.  The  crown  of  England  shall  like* 
•*  wise  be  invited  to  enter  into  these  articles." 

To  this  treaty  and  separate  articles,  William  ac- 
ceded, the  9th  of  December,  and  renewed  with  the 
states  general  their  former  treaties  of  peace  and 
conmnerce  with  England.  About  the  same  time  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Denmark, 
in  execution  of  which,  the  Engfeh  army  was  im- 
mediately reinforced  with  six  thousand  foot  and 
one  thousand  horse  of  Danish  troops. 

The  brilliant  lucky  star  of  Lewis  XIV.  began  now 
to  grow  pale.  In  Flanders,  where  he  had  an  army 
of  ^  about  eighty  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
niareschal  d'Humieres,  whilst  that  of  the  allies  under 
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prince  Waldeck  was  not  above  sixty  thousand,  in* 
eluding  eleven  thousand  Dutch  and  English  troops 
lately  s^nt  by  William,  under  th6  command  of  the 
earl  of  Marlborough,  who  did  not  contribute  a  little  in 
the  victory  obtained  by  prince  Waldeck,  at  Valcour, 
:August  27th,  against  the  French^  who  retreated  in 
great  haste  and  disorder,  leaving  behind  them  some 
cannon  and  ammunition,  and  nearly  two  thousand 
men,  killed  or  wounded.  In  Germany,  Mentz  sur- 
rendered to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  after  seven  weeks 
of  open  trenched;  Keiserswert  and  Bonn  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenbourg,  October  12th. 

In  proportion  as  the  first  enthusiasm  for  the  revo^ 
lution  began  to  abate,  William's  popularity  visibly 
declined,  not  only  on  account  of  his  measures,  which 
many  disapproved,  but  from  a  disgust  for  his  per- 
sonal deportment  and  manners,  whkh  very  little 
agreed  with  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
English  people.  He  maintained  a  disagreeable  re- 
serve, which  had  all  the  air  of  sullen  pride ;  he  sel- 
dom or  never  spoke  to  his  courtiers  or  attendants ; 
he  chiefly  spent  his  time  alone  in  his  closet,  or 
among  his  troops  in  a  camp  he  had  formed  at 
Hounslow,  or  in  the  exercise  of  hunting,  to  which 
he  was  immoderately  addicted  \  and  as  he  could  not 
breathe  without  difficulty  in  the  atmosphere  of  Lon-' 
don,  he  resided  principally  at  Hampton-court,  and 
expended  considerable  sums  in  beautifying  that 
palace.  He  at  last,  however,  became  sensible  of  the 
expediency  of  conforming  with  the  humour  of  the 
nation,  and  seemed  to  adopt,  in  some  measure,  the 
manners  of  his  predecessors.  In  imitation  of  Charles 
IL  he  resorted  to  the  races  at  Newmarket,  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  Cambridge,  and  was  remark- 
ably afiable  to  the  members  .of  the  university  :  he 
afterwards  dined  with  the  lord  mayor  of  London, 
accepted  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  the  title  of 
sovereign  mastei;  of  the  company  of  grocers. 
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The  delay  allowed  by  act  of  parliament  for  the 
clergy  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  government  be« 
iag  expired,  several  of  them  refused  to  submit  to  it, 
some  of  whom  were  suspended  ab  officio^  particular* 
ly  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishops  of 
Ely,  Gloucester,  Norwich,  Bath,  Wells,  and  Peter- 
borough. Among  the  jurors,  the  greatest  part  took 
the  oaths,  with  such  distinctions  or  mental  reserva* 
tions  as  redounded  vay  little  to  the  honor  of  their 
integrity.  They  all  concurred  in  representing  Wil- 
liam as  an  enemy  of  the  church,  who  had  plainly 
espoused  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  by  limiting  his 
favour  and  preferment  to  iatitudinarians  in  religion, 
and  by  his  abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scodiand.  Those 
damours  did  not  divert  the  king  from  prosecuting 
his  scheme  of  comprehension.  He  granted  a  com- 
mission to  ten  bishops  and  twenty  dignitaries,  au* 
thorizing  them  to  meet  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  prepare  such  alterations  of  the  liturgy  and  the 
canons,  and  such  proposals  for  the  reformation  of  the 
ecd&iastical  courts  as  might  be  the  most  conducive 
to  the  good  order,  edification,  and  uniting  of  the 
church,  and  to  the  conciliation  of  all  religious  dif- 
ferences among  his  protestant  subjects.  But  such 
a  cry  was  immediately  raised  agunst  this  commis- 
sion, and  the  commissioners  themselves  found  it  so  \ 
difficult  to  agree  on  any  point,  touching  the  intend- 
ed reformation,  that  the  king  permitted  the  session 
to  be  discontinued  by  repeated  prorogations. 

The  parliament  meets  October  19th:  the  king,  in 
a  speech  of  his  own.  composing,  explains  the  neces- 
sity of  an  immediate  and  adequate  supply  to  carry . 
on  the  war,  and  concludes  with  recommending  the 
dispatch  of  a  bill  of  indemnity,  that  the  minds  of 
his  subjects  might  be  quieted.  The  commons  una- 
nimously resolve  to  assist  his  majesty  in  reducing 
Ireland,  and  in  joining  with  his  allies  abroad  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  tlie  war  against  France :  for 

VOL.  in.         _  ,         M  M 
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these  purposes  they  vote  a  iupply  of  two  mil- 
lions. 

llie  commoaa  resume  the  examination  of  the  mis* 
carriages  in  Ireland,  and  vote  an  address  to  the  king, 
desiring  that  the  authors  ctf  those  miscarriages  migbt 
be  brought  to  punishment.  A  warm  defaa^  on  the 
question^  whetiier  placemen  ought  to  have  seats  in 
the  houses  ?  It  is  carried  in  the  affirmative,  on  the 
consideration  that  their  exchxnon  would  deprive  the 
oommohweakh  of  some  of  the  ablest  senators  of  the 
Idngdom. 

During  Aest  proceedings  liie  ttzhigs  b^an  to  lost 
much  of  the  king's  confidence^  by  dieir  coldness  in 
every  thing  that  related  to  hiinseif,  and  particularly  to 
his  revenue  ^  for  thougli  he  had  exprcsaed  an  earnest 
desire  to  have  it  settled  for  life,  aifedging  he  was 
not  a  kinff  till  that  was  done,  and  that  without  it  the 
tide  of  king  was  only  a  ps^eant :  the  civil  list  was 
nevertheless"  granted  but  lor  one  yter,  under  pretence 
that  he  would  grow  arUtrary  in  Us  government, 
if  he  once  had  the  revenue,  and  would  strain  for  a 
high  stretch  of  prerogative  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
difficulties  and  necessities.  He  said  once  to  bishop 
Burnet,  ^  that  he  understood  the  good  of  a  common*^ 
*^  wealth  as  well  as  of  a  kingly  government,  and  ii 
^^  was  hard  to  detemune  which  was  the  best ;  but 
'^  he  was  sure  the  worst  of  all  governments  was 
*<  that  of  a  king  without  treasure  and  wkhoot 
"  power.**    (Burnet,  ii.  34.) 

Ilie  commons  addressed  the  Idng  to  nn»ke  a 
provision  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  animm  for 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark,  whidi  occas»* 
oned  such  a  misunderstanditig  between  the  cpieen 
and  the  princess,  that  the  queen  would  have  no 
conversation  nor  correspondence  with  her  after* 
wards.  The  blame  of  this  motion,  was  cast  upon 
the  countess  of  Mariborouffh,  as  most  in  &voinr 
with  the  princess,  and  gt^eaitly  oontributed  to  a£e* 


M^  the^  king  frdm  her  husb^tid^  Wli^  wa&  dis- 
used fromi  m  his  employ tnentd  ixi  lafiuaty  1693. 
(DeUfyimple,  App^ndix>  vol  iii.  p«  27B.) 

Plot  against  the  government  for  the  restorafidft 
of  James  IL  by  sir  James  Moiitgomery,  l^ayne,  and 
l^ergustfti)  discovered  by  bishop  Boriiet,  but  not 
proved, 

Th^tMe^,  taking  adi^nt^ge  df  the  ill  kumotlt 
MfttHSling  between  the  kiiig  and  Ihe  whigs  carried 
oil  isi  secret  negodatlon  witn  the  toiirt,  and  promised 
hrg^  suppfies  of  m(m^,  provided  this  psLrliament 
should  be  dissolved  am  another  immediately  eon^ 
voked.  The  whig  party  being  informed  of  it, 
brought  1  bill  into  the  honse  of  commons  for  i^estor^ 
ing  Gotporatibns  to  thdr  ancient  rights  and  privi^ 
leges,  by  which  they  were  pretty  snre  of  having  the 
fDajority  in  all  future  parliaments,  as  tliey  had  in- 
Hxned  ill  the  bill  a  clause,  eKcludmg  fot  seVen  years 
from  any  oiice,  employment,  plAce  of  trust,  and 
of  course  from  a  seat  in  parliament,  all  persons  who 
had  consented  to,  or  joined  in  the  surrender  of  those 
rights  and  p¥ii4kges.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
whole  strength  of  the  tdry  party ;  the  bffl,  hott^evef, 
was  Carried  In  the  house  ol  oommotis  by  a  great 
Majority  i  ziid  now  both  j[>ariies  made^eir  court  to 
the  Mng.  The  whigs  promised  every  thifig  that  he 
desired  if  he  would  help  fhem  to  have  the  bSI  and 
the  additional  dause  pasted,  and  the  toriei^  were  liot 
wanting  in  their  promises,  shotild  the  biB  be  stopped 
and  the  parliament  dissolved.  In  the  house  of  lords 
the  votes  Were  so  equally  ^vided  that  the  bill  passed 
only  by  one  voice*  The  maCtef  was  hoW  at  a  criti- 
cal crisis ;  the  passing  of  the  1^1  put  the  king  and 
the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the  whigs ;  the  rejecting 
it$  and  dissolving  the  parliament,  was  such  a  trust- 
ing t^  the  tories,  and  such  a  breaking  with  the 
whigs,  that  the  king  was  long  in  suspense  on  what 
he  ought  to  do ;  the  more  so  that  be  had  receive^  2 
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few  days  befiM'e;  December  25th,  fro]tn  the  earl  o£ 
Wharton,  ^  warm  member  of  the  Mrhig  party,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  letters  that  a  sobject  liaxi 
ever  written  to  his  king*    It  ccmsists  of  seventeen 
pages,  and  is  directed  against  the  tories,  the  mini- 
sters, and  particularly  th$  earl  of  Nottingham.     It  is 
related  as  an  anonymous  letter  in  Da]rymple*s  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p,  99.     There  are  indeed 
two  copies  of  it  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Hadeian 
Ck)llection  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  4107  and^ 
4175,  Sloane  Catalogue ;  the  latter,  written  on  fine 
small  letter  paper  with  gSt  leaves,  ^gned  T.  Whar- 
ton, is  certainly  the  ori^nal,  and  is  given  by  Dal- 
rymple  as  having  been  found  in  king  William'^ 
chest.    The  following,  passages  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  i^ea  of  it* 

^^  I  thiJnk  it  my  duty,  tp  lay  before  you  the  des« 
"  perate  condition  you  are  brought  into  by  the 
^^  flatterers,  knaves,  and  villains  you  have,  the  mis- 
"  fortune  tp  employ.  -   Yoa  will  forgive  my  speak- 
ing plainly,  since  your  own- state  ai^d  the  nation's 
require  it;    for  If  you  dp  not  without  delay 
wholly  change  your  conduct,  you  are  inevitably 
lost  ai^^  undone. .  .Your  army,  yo^r  very  guards^ 
last  rajjsed,  much  diss^ffected,  and  will  /help  to 
ruin  yop  pn  the  first.-  occasion.  ^  You  have  lost 
*^  the  he^f  ts  of  a  great  pa^jt  of  your  people. . . .  Your 
**  court  ^nd  your  council  are  filled  and  guided  by 
^*  such  ^Le^  as  most  of.  all  seds:  your  ruin.    These 
*'  sad  truths  need  «po  further  demonstration,  they 
"  are  visible  to  the  whole  world..*.Can  those 
*'  (^ministersj  who  contrived  ^nd  wrought  our 
ruin,  be  fit  instruipents  for  our  salvation,  or  with 
what  honour  can  yqjx  employ  those  against  whom 
^^  you  drew  your  sWqrd  ?    We  are  willing  to  lay 
."  all  faults  at  their  ^opr,  if  your  majesty; will  not 
*•  protect  them  and  take  all  upon  yourself.  •  This  is 
*^  ji  jock  we  hope  you  will  avoid,  for  it  has  been 
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**  fetal  to  several  kings  of  England.    Those  who 
**  twelve  months  since  would  have  poured  out  their 
Qt(Q  ^  heart's  blood  to  have  served  you,  and  sacrificed 

[Dili  **  their  fortunes  and  all  the  hopes  of  their  femilies  for 

Ji  **  your  sake,  do  now  grudge  every  penny  that  i^ 

k  **  given  for  the  necessary  defence  of  your  govern- 

jjf  **  ment,  and  repent  their  two  forward  zeal  for  a  man 

gn  *'  who  despises  his  best  and  only  true  friends.  •  •  •  • 

j3J  **  Good  God !  sir,  what  a  dishonour  is  this  to  your 

jjj  "  majesty !. . . .  Were  not  they  fit  to  be  entrusted 

ij.  **  and  employed  by  you,  who  had  hazarded  their 

g  ^^  whole  for  you  ?  or,  could  you  think  that  those 

*^  who  had  placed  the  crown  upon  your  head  were 
**  not  able  to  keep  it  there  ?.  • .  •  Your  trimming  be- 
^^.tween  parties  is  beneath  you  and  your  tause; 
**  your  whole  people  comjdain  and  your  parliament 
^^  is  discontented  at  it.    ]i  the  parliament  had  not 
^  seen  these  men  employed,   I  dare  affirm  they 
*•  would  have  settled  upon  your  majesty  and  the 
•^  queen  the  revenue  for  life. . . .  They  will  not 
^*  trust  while  these  men  are  about  you. . . .  Open 
**  your  heart  to  your  people,  tell  them  that  you  are 
•*  ready  to  quit  whoiever  they  dislike,  and  that  you 
^  will  never  keep  any  who  are  suspected  to  them. 
**  This  will  regain  you  all  the  hearts  you  have  lost 
^  • .  • .  This  will  make  the  parliament  give  you  all 
**  the  money  you  want  or  desire. . . .  The  propos- 
^^  ing  of  settling  a  revtoue  by  act  of  parliament 
^*  on  th«  princess  Anne,  was  fortunate  for  your 
^  majesty,  for  thereby  you  saw  the  number  of  your 
«  friends.    The  design  was  plain,  to  give  the  prin- 
*^  cess  a  great  revenue,  and  make  her  independent 
**  upon  your  majesty,  that  she  might  be  the  head 
^^  of  a  party  ^gamst  you ;  this  \(ras  laboured  by  the 
^^  tories  and  high  churchmen,  and  carried  for  you 
**  by  the  honest  old  whig  interest ;  so  that,  sir,  you 
**  have  clear  demonstration  which  is  the  stronger, 
^  and  we  hope  you  wUl  no  longer  delay  espousing 
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^^  the  honester  part  of  the  nation. .  •  •  Those  who 
^^  made  ypi^  ]suig)  and  those  who  ke^  yovr  power 
^  froiq  being  edipsed^  desire  yo^  to  lay  aside  the 
^^  obnoxiops  men  about  youj  and,  air,  we  hope 
<^  you  will  gratify  us  in  a  request  that  is  both  for 
^*  your  honour  and  interest/* 

Dryden,  alluding  to  the  whig  party  in  his  poem 
of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  has  ^ven,  in  the  foU 
lowipg  lines,  the  character  of  lord  Wharton,  who 
wrote  this  letter  :~ 

^^  A  man  lo  Tarious  tbat  l^e  seemed  to  he^ 
'^  Not  one,  butal!  mankipd^s  epkome ; 
^^  Stiff  m  opinions,  always  in  the  wrQii(^, 
«  Was  every  thing  by  starts^  and  nothing  long ; 
^^  Put^  in  the  course  of  one  vevoh ing  moon, 
^<  Was  chymist)  fidler,  statesman,  and  buffi>eii." 

With  all  these  qualifications,  however,  and  not« 
>rithqtanding  this  letter,  king  William  appointed 
lord  Wharton  ambassador  to  Spain  in  1698,  as  it 
appears  by  his  majesty *s  letter  to  lord  Somers,  dated 
August  15th,  ^'  Since  my  lord  Wharton  cannot  al 
*'  this  time  leave  England  I  must  think  of  some 
**  other  to  send  ambassaflcw  to  Spain/'  (Tiadal| 
vol  3av,  p^  456.) 

Ann.  I6da 

The  king,  incessantly  teased  by  the  application  of 
both  parties;!  daily  grew  more  and  more  disinclined 
to  give  his  assent  tP  the  bill  respecting  the  corpora* 
tions.  He  was  afraid,  however,  to  give  entirely 
his  confidence  to  the  tories,  but  at  ^be  sanie  time 
he  was  resolved  pot  to  give  aUY  to  the  whigs  ;  and 
imagined  that  the  tories  woUd  be  tv^  %q  the  queen 
and  confide  in  her,  though  they  would  not  in  him. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  leave  the  government  to 
the  queen,  and  go  to  Ireland^i  to  put  an  end  ^o  the 
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wv.  The  parUSametit  being  informed  of  thift  irejo* 
lution,  an  addresa  Was  prepared  in  both  houses 
against  thia  voyagp.  The  king,  to  prevent  the 
address^  canie  to  the  parliament,  January  STth^  ac- 
quainted them  with  his  deterntiinatioa,  and  pro^^ 
rogued  them  to  the  2d  of  April ;  but,  on  the  6th 
of  February,  it  was  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and 
at  the  same  time  another  was  summoned  to  meet 
on  the  20th  of  March. 

The  Scottish  i^bdisi  who  had  retired  to  the  island 
of  MttU,  renew'th^ir  excursions,  and  are  assisted  by 
James,  who,  besides  clothes,  arms,  and  amncm-> 
nition,  sends  to  them  two  colonels  and  forty  <;^- 
cers ;  but  they  are  surprised  and  routed  in  Scotland, 
and  all  the  places  they  possessed  in  the  island  of 
Mull  are  destroyed. 

There  remained,  however,  itiany  partisans  to 
kiog  James  among  the  highlanders,  and  their  num-* 
tiers  might  have  rapidly  increased  had  he  been  more 
tractable  about  his  prerogative,  the  least  particle  of 
which  he  firnily  insisted  not  to  abandon,  as  if  he 
had  been  already  re-established  on  his  throne.  As 
the  leaders  of  those  JacoUtes  treiated  separately  with 
king  James,  and  concealed  reciprocally  their  nega- 
ciations,  they  at  last  distrusted  and  hated  one 
another  with  the  greatest  resentment.  The  earls  of 
Argyle,  Anandale,  and  Braidalbin,  withdrew  from 
their  councils,  and  repaired  to  England.  Mont-* 
gomery,  upon  this,  looking  on  the  design  as  bro* 
ken,  gave  some  hints  of  the  negodation  to  Melvil, 
who  granted  him  a  passport  to  go  to  London,  and 
wrote  to  the  queen  in  his  favour.  Anandale  being 
informed  that  the  whole  negociation  was  discover- 
ed, cast  himself  on  the  queen's  mercy,  gave  her  a 
full  and  futhful  account  of  the  conspiracy^  charged 
principally  Montgomery,  whom  he  represented  as 
the  most  restless  man  alive,  and  the  worst  of  all 
the  compirators,  whose  names  he  disclosed.     Payne, 
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who  had  been  sent  down  to  Scotland  to  maaafipe 
matters  among  them,  was  taken  there,  but  woiud 
confess  nothing,  though  twice  put  to  the  torture* 
Montgomery  hy  concealed  for  some  months  in 
London,  bat  when  he  saw  that  he  could  not  have 
his  pardon  but  by  making  a  full  confession,  he 
made  his  escape  to  the  omtinent. 

By  the  discovery  of  this  plot  ^g  William  had  a 
clear  majority  in  the  parlkment  of  Scotland,  as 
many  members  of  the  op)>08ition  either  absented  or 
redeemed  themselves  by  their  compUance  in  all 
things.  All  the  laws  in  &vour  of  episcopacy  were 
repealed,  and  it  was  declared  contrary  to  the  gemus 
and  constitution  of  that  church  and  nation.  All 
other  matters  were  carried  as  lord  Melvil  and  the 
presbyterians  desired.  A  test  was  imposed  on  all 
persons  in  offices,  declaring  the  king  and  queen  to 
be  their  rightful  and  lawful  sovereigns,  and  re- 
nouncing any  manner  of  title  pretended  to  be  in 
king  James. 

While  the  presbyterians  thus  triumphed  in  Scot** 
land,  the  tories  obtained  the  advantage  in  England, 
in  managing  the  elections  of  the  new  parliamoit 
who  met  on  the  20th  of  March.  The  long  in  his 
speech  desired  they  would  make  a  settlement  of  the 
revenue,  or  establish  it  for  the  present  as  a  fund  of 
credit  upon  which  the  necessary  sums  for  the  service 
of  government  might  be  immediately  advanced ;  he 
^gnified  his  intention  of  sending  to  them  an  act  of 
general  indemnity,  with  a  few  exceptions ;  he  re«. 
commended  an  union  with  Scotland,  the  parliament 
of  which  had  appointed  commissioners  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  told  them  that  on  his  going  to  Ireland 
he  should  leave  the  administration  in  the  hands  of 
the  queen,  and  desired  they  would  prepare  an  act 
to  confirm  her  authority. 

The  commons  voted  a  supply  of  l,200,(XX)Zi  of 
"ivhich  20C,000/.  to  b&  raised  by  a  poll,  and  a  mil^ 
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ficm  by  a  dausfe  of  credit  in  the  revenue  \x3S^  The 
king  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  settle  the 
whde  revenue  on  him  for  Ufe,  but  only  the  heredi- 
tary excise,  and  the  customs^  to  be  continued  for 
four  years  from,  the  24th  of*  December  ensuing* 
William  was  less  di^ieased  at  this  refusal  tham 
oSended  at  the  alledg^  motive,  that  a  revenue  for 
a  short  term  was  the,  best  security  that  the  nation 
could  have  &x  frequent  parliaments. 

Great  contradictions  in  the  house  of  lords  about 
a  bill  ackowledging  the  king  and  queen  to  be  thdr 
xightfiil  and  lawful  sovereigns,  and  declaring  all  the 
ads  of  the  convention«pai£amelit  to  be  good  and 
valid ;  the  slecond  clause  bore  a  warm  and  long  de- 
bate in  the  house  of  lords,  but  passed.in  the  house 
of  commons  without  any  objection.  The  greatest 
debate  in  this  session  was  concerning  a  biU  requir- 
ing all  their  majesties'  subjects  to  abjure  the  late 
king  James,  under  pain  of  imprisonment.  The 
tories  opposed  it  with  great  vdiemence,  insisting 
that  when  the  government  was  settled,  oa^hs  were 
made  to  be  the  ties  of  the  subject  to  it,  and  that  all 
new  impositions  were  as  many  deviations  from  that 
original  contract,  the  basis  of  the  present  settlement. 
This  objection  prevailed  on  the  kmg  to  intimate  to 
the  house  of  commons,  that  he  desired  they  would 
drq>  the  debate,  and  proceed  to  matters  that  were 
more  jHressing. 

An  act  is  prepared  for  investing  the  queen  with 
the  administration  during  the  king's  alosence,  and 
at  length  the  bill  of  indemnity,  so  cordially  recom* 
mended  by  his  teajesty,  passed  both  houses ;  thef 
were  adjourned  to  the  7th  of  July,  after  which  mt 
parliament  was  twice  prorogued,  twice  adjourned^ 
and  then  prorogued  again. 

The  king  sets  out  for  Ireland,  June  4th,  attended 
by  prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
|nd  many  other  persons  of  distinctioni    Immediate* 
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I7  after  Us  lasufifw  fae  procaeded  to  Belfast^  wbere 
he  was  met  bjrtlie  auke  of  Schonberg,  the  prince  of 
Wertembergy  msuor-general  Kirke,  and  other  offi- 
ce^;   thence,   met  ramewing  Us  army,  vhidi 
amounted  to  S6,000  effedtlVe  men^  well  appointed, 
he  matched  to  Dundalk,  and  afterwards  to  Ardee, 
wMch  the  enemy  had  jdet  evacuated.    Hehadbeen 
six  days  in  behnd  bdSore  James,  who  thoufl^t  h# 
was  detained  in  London  by  some  disputes  with  his 
n^  parfiament,  had  heard  atnp  thing  <^  his  asriTal. 
He  was  no  sooner  informed  of  it  than  he  left  DubEn 
with  about  6OO6  French  foot,  just  arrived  with 
count  Lanasnn,  and  j(^Md  the  rest  of  his  forces, 
now  amounting  to  almost  an  equal  number  with 
those  of  king  WUliam,  besides  ISfiOD  iduch  re- 
madned  in  garrison;    The  position  of  hb  army  on 
the  river  Boynewas  as  advantageous  as  he  oonld 
desire,  and  he  resolved  to  maintain  it. 
'   On  the  80th  of  hftie,  by  break  of  day,  William 
with  hit  wlwde  army  moved  In  three  Mne*  towards 
the  river*  -  He  was  no  sooner  perceived  1^  a  party 
of  Irish  horse,  who  were  advancing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  than  they  fired  at  him  from  the 
corner  of  a  hedge  undiscovered,  where  they  had 
brought  two  field-pieces ;  the  first  shoe  killed  a  man 
and  two  horses  very  near  him }  the  seccmd  buMet 
having  first  gti«ed  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  did, 
in  its  rising,  slant  upon  the  king's  shoulder,  took 
but  a  piece  oifhis  coat  and  struck  <^  the  skin ;  this 
sKght  wound  being  soon  dressed  he  mounted  again 
on  hcH-seback,   and  kept  his   pace,   saying   only, 
^  there  was  no  necessity,  the  buHet  should  Inrre 
^^  come  nearer/'    He  continued  on  horseback  all 
the  rest  of  the  day.    In  the  evening  he  assembled  a 
council  of  war,  where  he  deckmd,  cQnCrary  to 
i^comberg*8  opiiiion,  his  resolution  of  passing  the 
river,  and  giving  battle  the  next  day.    The  order 
of  the  battle,  ^awn  up  by  the  Iqpg,  was  brou{^ 
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to  Schomherg,  who  received  k  with  discontent^ 
sayings  //  "axis  thejirst  that  wa&  ever  sent  him. 

The  particulars  of  battles  iar  exceeding  the  limki 
of  this  work,  I  shall  confine  myself  in  stating,  that 
in  that  awfttl  battle  of  the  Boyiie,  which  finally  <le- 
dded  the  fate  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  the  chdce  of 
JSchomberg  being  killed  in  the  early  fott  of  the 
action,  king  Wimam  assumed  the  whcJe  directimi 
of  every  thing,  and  was  seen  every  where  ^spfaiy* 
xng  such  courage  and  activity  as  to  deserve  and 
obtain  the  honour  of  the  day  by  a  complete  victory* 
Count  Lauzun  hastened  to  king  James,  who  stood 
with  som€  squadrons  of  horse  upon  the  hill  called 
Dunmore,  and  informed  him  how  near  he  was 
being  surrounded ;  upo<i  which  be  marched  to 
XhibHxj^  attendied  by  the  regiment  of  Sarsfidd,  whilst 
JUauzun  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  a  retreat, 
which  was  executed  in  very  good  order.  King 
James's  loss  in  this  battle  was  generally  comjputed  at 
1500  men  and  several  prisoners }  on  the  side  of  the 
English  the  loss  did  not  exceed  fiOO.  King  WiBiam 
bad  a  piece  of  his  boot  carried  away  by  a  cannon 
ball. 

James  having  staid  one  night  at  Pbblin,  marched 
the  next  nlorning  in  great  haste  to  Water&Hrd,  went 
on  board  a  vessel,  and  got  over  once  more  into 
France,  where  he  fixed  his  residence  at  St.  Germain* 
The  principal  officers  of  his  army  returned  to  their 
troops,  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  as  long  as 
they  could  b^  suppKed  with  means  to  support  their 
operations.  James  was  no  sooner  gone  than  thi^ 
protestants  at  Dublin,  being  released,  armed  them* 
selves,  formed  a  committee,  and  invited  king 
William  to  honour  that  city  with  his  presence. 
The  king,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  began  his  march 
to  Dublin,  and  published  a  declaration  of  pardon  to 
^  the  common  people  who  had  served  against  him, 
provided  they  should  return  to  their  dwellings,  and 
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wrmtder  thcar  ariro  by  the  €rst  day  of  August;  his 
neict  step  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  redudng  the 
pew  brass  coin  nearly  to  its  intrinsic  value* 

Jbi  the  mean  time  the  queen  held  the  reins  of 
government  with  great  wisdom  and  discretion. 
The  first  use  she  made  of  the  power  vested  in  her, 
was  to  issue  two  proclamations^  one  commanding 
aUl  the  catholics  and  reputed  papists  forthwith  to 
depart  the  cities  of.  London  and  Westminster,  and 
frcxn  within  ten  miles  of  the  same ;  the  other,  for 
the  confinementiof  popish  recusants  within  five  miles 
of  their  respective  dwellings. 

The  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  lord 
Torrington,  reinforced  by  a  Dutch  squadron,  being 
defeated  off  Beechy-head,  her  majesty,  hx  from 
being  dismayed  by  this  disa!»ter»  or  by  the  conster.* 
pation  that  prevailed  in  London  on  this  occasion, 
employed  without  hurry  all  the  measures  that  the 
most  active  prudence  could  suggest  for  the  security, 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  inspire  her  subjects  with 
resolution.  She  gave  out  commissions^  to  put  the 
standing  forces  in. a  condition  to  oj^ose  the  ^neidy, 
and  ordered  the  militia  in  the  western  parts  to  be. 
in  readiness  for  assisting  the  army  in  the  defence  of 
the  coasts.  All  seamen  and  marines  were  called 
forth  to  their  majesties*  service,  with  suitable^  re* 
Wtf  ds  for  coming  in,  and  penalties  for  absenting. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  for  apprehending  1 8 
persons  either  concerned  in  the  late  conspiracies,  or 
k)oked  upon  as  disaffected  to  the  king  and  corre^ 
sponding  with  France  to  encourage  an  invasion. 

Admiral  Torrington  was  sent  to  the  tower,  where 
he  continued  prisoner  till  the  next  session,  when  he 
was  brought  to  his  trial,  and  acquitted.  Three  of 
the  best  sea  officers  are  appointed  joint  admirals,  to 
command  the  fleet.  The  French  land  some  troops 
m  Torbay,  and  burn  Tinmouth,  July  22d.  King 
WiUi^m  besieges  Limerick,  eolonel  Sarsfield  attacks 
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Ids  train  of  artillery,  and  destroys  a  great  part  g£ 
their  carriages  and  ammunition;  tfae.i^ege,  faow^ 
ever^  is  continued,  a  breach  is  made, '  and .  it  being 
impossible  to  make  it  wider  for  want  of  buUets^ 
Mr.  de  Labarthe,  a  brav«  experienced  French  liea** 
tenant-colonel  is  detachisd  with  nine  conifKintes  :  of 
grenacUers,  strengthened  by  100  refugees,  FsencH 
officers,  or  volunteers,  to  b^tn  the  attack,  and  it 
was  at  first  executed  with  as.  much J success-  as  brsi* 
very ;  but  when  the  Irisfa^  who  were  all  runntng 
from  the  walls$  saw  that  few  of  the  English;  had  en- 
tered the  town,  they  speedily-  rallied,  faced  the 
assailants,  ^  ventured  again  upon  the  br^adr  attended 
by  their  women,  whose  resoluteness  was  90<eial:ed 
that  they  incessandy  pelted  the  English  with  sicmes, 
broken  bottles,  &c.  so  that  after  three  hours  une^ 
qual  fighting,  the  English  w^e  forced  to- retire  to 
tfaeir  trenches,  leaving  600  men  kflledroii  the  spot^ 
and  as '  many  mortdly  wounded.  The  ssege  was 
raised  immediately,  and  the  dcing  embarked  for 
England.  He  arrived  at  Windsor :  September  9tlu 
About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  the. ill  success 
at  limeridk  was  compensated  by  the  earl  of  MarU 
borough  taking  possession  of  the  two  important 
iharitime. towns  of  Cork  and  Kinsale.  Having  per- 
formed this  glorious  expedition  in  37  days,  he  em« 
jbarked  for  England,  and  was  very  honourably  re* 
ceived  at  Kensington  by  their  majesties;. the.  king 
was  heard  to  say,  tliathe^.JmewnomansoJitfor  a 
general,  who  had  seen  so  Jew  campaigns. 
'  In  the  mean  time,  count  de  Lausun,  conmiander 
of  the  French  forces  in  Ireland^  laying  inactive  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gal  way,,  transmitted  to  his 
court  such  a  laipentable  account  of  the  desperate 
state  of  afiairs^  that,  on  his  demand,  trani^rts  were 
sent  over  to  brin^<5  him  home  with  his  troops. 
Though  his  situation,  when  the  ships  arrived,  was 
Uiost  advantageously  altered  by  the  ratsmg  oiF  the 
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ricoe  of  Lhoeticki  he  wai  so  wcaiy  of  the  stevibt 
no  to  g^  to  get  out  of  it^  diac  1^  woitld  aeilher 
ask  Bor  wak  fomeitr  orden.  Tyrcocmei  west  over 
vkh  hiin^  and  ga:ve  fiodl  aosuraiiGes  that  if  tlie  Iridi 
vere  aopported  by  aftnther  ati|>ply  of  artns,  dothes 
and  anummitioo,  they  would  cDiitmue  firm  to  the 
kUMMt  of  king  Janes.  Ifeanwfaile^  they  feniied 
themaelves  into  sewrad  bodies  of  freebooters^  and 
laoderthe  appelhtion  o£M&pparee$y  sfnread,  by  their 
lafraiey  ruin  and  dcsohtum  all  tiver  the  country. 

Gcnerad  Godrington^  commander^in-diief  of  the 
hvtiralrd  idancb,  retakes  those  of  St.  CSuristopher,  St. 
EustariaySt  Martin  and  St.  BorthcrtoiinMr. 

Hie  parliamast  meets  Octiter  2Qd. }  the  idng  in 
hiaqnech  to  both  houses,  ascribes  to  thetnsu&denp 
cy  and  diiatoriness  of  the  late  sup^ies,  the  Unfinish- 
ed atateof  aflUis  in  Ireland,  r^esents  the  dangers 
aiJqeh  thseaten  the  nation,  uidess  the  war  is  prose* 
C8i«ed  widi  Tigour ;  conjures  them  to  enable  him  to 
dear  hk  nevenue,  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of 
fittfkier  debts,  and  to  pay  off  the  arrears  laf  the 
antty;  flndassurea  them,  that  the  mocess  of  the 
0Gi9federa(cy  abroad  wcmld  depend  upon  the  T^ur 
and  dispatch  of  theif  proceecfings. 

Both  bouses  in  thcdr  addresses,  congratulate  their 
mafesdes  upoil  the  kng's  coorag^  and  conduct  in 
the  fieU,  and  the  quem^'s  fortitude  and  sagacity  at 
die  hetan.  The  comsndns  vote  the  same  day  an 
amy  of  69,6S6  men,  and  four  milhons  and  up 
wards  for  the  majntananee  of  the  army  and  navy. 
They  vote  soon  atfi^fr  a  farther  sc^dy  of  five 
huisdvedand  seventy  thousand  pounds  fi^  build^ 
ifl^  seventeen  thbd  rate  ships. 


Am*  1691. 
The  king  came  to  the  house  of  lords^  January 


Sih/aad  mfotiMd  thelpeurfiaitaent  that  hift  {Nres^ice 
at 'the  coBgress  in.Holbiid  bang  .afasoltitely  ne(»si- 
laiy,  it  was  iiigh  time  £or  him  to  emback;  and  the 
two  hcRiaes,  aGOOEding  to  his  majesty's  {Measure,  ad« 
journed  tbetnselvds.  on  the  a  l  st  dfay  «£  Man^. 
•.  Wiliiatn  hating  settled  his  wSim  at  bome^  eai*^ 
bat ked  at  Onree^aid  with  a  Miiiierovs  retinue^  iin* 
4er  a  coii\Boy  of  iwdlve  men  of  war^  oonnnandod 
by  rQar<4KiiiiiQral  Rodke«  When  they  were  witlun 
a leagae  anda  half  of  the ihore,  his  ma^osty  beitig 
wtory  (rf  tlie  aea^  left  his  yacht^  and  with  a  few  of 
his  attendants  wient  into  a,  shailpp.  As  the  frcet 
had  been  very  severe,  the  ice  near  the  shore  was 
tnch  as  made  it  dangerous  to  attetnprianding.  But 
Bathing  being  able  to  mov»  him- from  his  itsolotioa^ 
(hey  put  away  from  the  fleet,  aiidj^aickLyiostsif^ 
9f  it.  Night  came  on  I  andfov  eighteen  hours^  the 
4dskg  was  exposed  to  the^iajoiiies  ^  theicoldest  aic^ 
the  jnercy  of  the  sea  and  the  chahce  of  pno^ateers* 
Hcetsea  van  so  high,  that  heandhisattendants  weve 
all  washed  with  the  waves^^and  as  the  seamen  look- 
ed very  apprefaensii^e of  the  idiunger,  he tddtbem 
with  greatintri^wdity,  -'^  Whit  I  are  you  c^rnid  i0 
f^  die  inm^  cimpamf  ?'*^  At  last  the  shallop  by  the 
bifeak  of  day^  came. near  the  isle  of  Oore^  where 
the  king  went  ashore,  and  got  a  little  refreshment 
ki.  a  fisherman's  icottage.  Thenee  he  went  again 
into  the  boat,*  landed  at  two  in  the  afternoon^  and 
aboot  six  in  th^  ^  eTening  arnved  at  the  Hagae^ 
where  he  was  reoeiv^  bf^^his  people  with  the 
honours  and  njoicings  suited  to  the  ^oriOQS'  at^ 
<iaevement8  of  their 'prince. 

Then  was  solemnly  opened  that  famous  congress^ 
where  afanost  all  the  princes  of  Europe  assisted 
either  personally,  or  by  their  ambassadors,  to  con^ 
cert  with  king  WiUlam,  the  measure  to  be  purmed 
hgsdnst  the  encroachments  of  Fj^noe.  He  repre- 
sented to  them'  the  necessity  of  acting  with  vigoi^ 
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and  dispatch,  declared  that  he  would  spare  neither 
his  credit,  forces,  nor  person,  in  concurring  with 
their  measures,  and  that  in  the  spring  he  would 
Ottne  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  fulfil 
his  engagements.    The  contingents  of  the  different 
princes  and  states,  were  regulated  so  as  to  have  two 
hundred  and  twenty-^two  thousand  men,  to  emjiof 
a^inst  France.     They  settled  the  plsui  of  opa!:a- 
tions,  and  transacted  aU  their  afiairs  with  the  great- 
^t  harmony,  and  kept  ihexn  so  secret  as  not  to  trust 
them  even  to  their  ministers*    The  congress  broke 
up  aboat  the  beginning  of  March.    When  Lewis 
21V.  accompanied  by  the  dauphin,  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Chartres,  invested  the  stfox^  dty  of 
MonS)  defended  by  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  horse 
and  foot,  under  the  command  of  prince  de  Bergue  ; 
.Wilfiam,  upon  the  news  of  the  siege,  ordered  fifty 
thousand  mentpassemUe.at  Hall,  where  he  hasten* 
ed  to  lead  themJiimself  to  the  relief  of  Mons,  but 
found  that  through  the  neglect  of  the  Spaniaids, 
there  was'  nothing  provided  for  his  expedition. 
1,  Capitulation  of  Mons,  April  1st,.  William  returns 
to  the  Hague,  embarks  for  England,  and  safely  ar**- 
rives  at  Wlutehall,  a  great  part  of  which  had  been 
consumed  by  fire  a  few  days  before^  through  the 
n^Kgence  of  a  servant. 

The  chief  transaction  during  the  king's  absence 
was  the  discovery  of  a  plot  set  on  foot  by  the  jaco* 
hkesin  England,  who:  thought  the  opportunity  of 
the  king's  going  to*  the  congress  was  the  most  fit- 
veurable  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  king 
James,  as  there  was  so  small  a  force  left  in  the  king* 
dom,  and  so  much  discontent  among  the  nation  on 
account  of  four  millions  taxes.  But  the  scheme 
was  ill-laid  and  countenanced  but  by  a  very  few 
persons  of  consideration,  among  whom  the  chie& 
were  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  lord 
Preston,  John  Asliton,  Edmund  £Uiot>  Mr.  Grai* 
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hairt    and  P^  was.  put  under  the  comtnand  of  the 
Composed  seveand  the  second  under  the  command 

the  king  of  France  ,   .    ♦  t. 

the  Enriish  fle^t  anlnsJkS^K^"^  ,^^  ^^  ^^^*  ^^* 
how  the  same  migk  be  ta^  ^nd  store-ship  ^nt 

among  them,  that  lord  Preston,  'S«^"c'^»  ^"Yf  ^  ^ 
EUiot  should  go  over  to  France,  f^^^^  capitufation 
structions  and  transact  the  affair  for^  ?^^  to  iLng- 
ty.  The  government  behig  apprised"^^^  ^^ .  ^^ 
sign,  these  gentlemen  were  taken  at  >camP^8"^ 
with  an  their  papers,  in  a  sijrtack  they  had^*^^9^ 
(carry  them  to  the  opposite  shore.  Pi'estonT^^^ 
Ashton  were  tried  and  condemned  at  the  Old  Ba^^ 
ley.  Ashton  was  executed*  Lord  Preston,  on  pro- 
mising to  make  farther  discoveries,  was  pardoned.' 
Elliot  wias  never  put  to  his  trial,  as  there  was  no  suf- 
ficient evidence  against  him.  The  earl  of  Claren- 
don, being  fest  cousin  to  the  queen,  was  sent  to  the 
tower,  and  after  some  months,  was  confined  to  his 
own  house  in  the  country ;  the  others  absconded, 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  apprehending 
them  as  traitors. 

The  bishops  w!io  had  vacated  their  s^es  by  not  tak- 
ing the  new  oaths,  being  vainly  ofiered  to  be  ex- 
cused from  it  by  an  ict  of  parliament,  if  they 
\wuld  *  resume  their  ftmctions  in  ordinations,  insti- 
tutions, and  confirAiationS',  and  assist  at  the  public 
service  as  formerly  j  the  king  resolved  to  nil  up 
their  places,  and  bestowed  them  oil  divines  of  un- 
blemished character^ 

WilKam  having  settled  the  operatiohs  of  the  next 
campaign  in  Ireland,  where  the  supreme  command 
was  entrusted  to  general  Ginckel,  returns  to  Hol- 
land, leaving  the  queen  as  before  at  the  helm  of 
government,  April  SOth. 

In  the  month  of  January,  Lewis  XIV.  had  sent 
back  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel  to  Ireland,  with  three 
frigates  and  nine  transports  laden  with  arms,  clpthes, 
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and  dispatch,  declared  that  he  would  'g  of  the  sea- 
his  credit,  forces,  nor  person,  in.xoi«iFranceiarg© 
their  measures,  and  that  in  thi^  a  great  number  of 
come  at  the  head  of  tvj^^t  iif>^^^  o*  Mr.  de  St. 
his  enffaeements.  T*  ^^*^"  commissions  from  lung 
orincw  Sd  states,^-^^^  issued  all  his  orders  in  the 

hundred  and  tw»^*  .  ;.     ^   ,  ■       ,„^„ 

against  ftance-  """yj  consisting  of  ab^ut   ISfiOQ 

S)ns,  and  tr?^^^"  ^^  ^^^"^  t^«  beginning  o£ 
^  VjLjjj-^wx|»pareM  mixed  themselves  with  king 

^em  e*  •'°''^^^»  which  by  this  means  amounted  to 
Q    ^z  20,000  foot  and  ^000  hprse  and  dn^oons. 
^on  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  general 
^inckel  takes  Ballympre,  Athlone,  and  after  a  most 
<>bstinate  battle  from,  the  break  of  day  to  n^ht,  ob* 
t^ns,  July  12th,  a  complete  victory  at   Aghrim, 
^here  7000  of  the  Irish  were  slain  on  the  spot*  aft- 
well  as  a  great  number  of  ameers,  and  among  tbem 
the  gallant  St4  Ruth^  while  the  English  had  only 
600  killed,  and  96o  wounded.     The  English  lay  aU 
Aight  upoii  their  arms^  and  after  a  few  days  refresh- 
ment,  marched  to  Galloway,  the  strongest  place, 
now  remaining  to  the  Irish  next  to  Limerick.    Lord 
piUon,  the  go.vernor,  was  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the 
last.    But  a  part  of  the  EngUsh  army  had  no  sooner 
passed  the  river  and  taken  the  fort,  which  the  Irish 
were  building,  than  the  tpwn  siur;rendered.    Ginc« 
kel  with  his  victorious  army  hastened  to  Limerick, 
and  took  possession  of  it  by  capitulation  October  1st, 
after  a  siege  of  about  six  weeks,  during  which  lord, 
Tvrconnel  died.    As  many  of  the  Irish  as  were  in* 
dined  to  go  over  to  France,  had  free  liberty  and  a^ 
safe  transportation.    The  duke  of  Berwick  says,  in 
his  'Memoirs,  (Vol  L  p^  106,)  "  That  they  arrived 
at  Brest  to  the  number  of"  20,000,  out  of  whom 
Lewis   XIV.  formed  nine  /egiments  of   foot,   of 
ty^ro  bjEittaUons  each,  two  of  dragoons,  two  of  horse^ 
and  two  companies  of  the  king's  t)CKiy  guard }  the 
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first  of  which  was*  put  under  the  comiiland  o^  the 
duke  himself^  and  the  second  under  the  command 
of  lord  Lucan/' 

Thus  ended  the  Irish  war,  and  it  is  worth  no- 
ticing that  a  fleet  of  men  of  war  and  store-ships  sent 
by  •Lewis  XIV.  to  the  relief  of  Limerick,  arrived  in 
Bingle  Bay,  but  at>day  or  two  after  the  capitulation 
was  signed,  '  Gtpfcral  Ginckel  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  firis  as  honourably  received  and  re« 
warded  as  he  deserved,  after  so  glorious  a  campaign* 
He  was  soon  after  <xeated  fearl  of  Athlone  and  baron 
of  Aghrim^  with  a  grant  of  26,480  acres  of  land  in 
Ireland  to  support  his  new  dignity. 

The  affairs  iki  Scotland  seemed  now  to  be  brought 
to  some  temper^  and  went  cm  very  quiedy;  the* 
Jacobites  generally  took  the  new  oaths  though  with- 
out any  alteration  in  their  attachment  to  kt&g  James^ 
whose  leave  they  had  asked  for  it,  while  thdr  leaders 
continued  to  entertain  a  close  correspondence  with 
the  court  at  St.  Germain,  which,  through  the  mu- 
nificence of  Lewis  XIV.  James  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain almost  on  the  same  footing  as  it  was  previous 
to  his  misfortunes.  The  earl  c^  Milford  was  his 
prime  minister ;  he  had  besides  three  searetaries  of 
state.  His  household  was  principally  composed  of 
the  lord  chamberlain  (the  duke  of  Powis)>  one  vice- 
chamberlain,  two  lords  of  the  bed  chamber,  four 
grooms  of  the  bed  chamber,  two  enquires,  one  comp- 
troller, one  privy  purse,  and  many  inferior  officers^ 
besides  the  queen's  household.  (Harleian's  Mscel- 
Uny,  Vol.  vL  p.  390. J 

The  French  and  English  fleets  bang  now  of  al- 
most an  equal  strength  on  both  sides,  no  general 
action  was  engaged  between  them?  though  eagerly 
sought  for  by  admiral  Russel,  who  was  reduced  to 
display  his  activity  in  protecting  the  trade,  and  no 
other  remarkable  naval  event  occurred  this  season, 
but  the  bombardment  of  Barcelona  and  Alicant  by 
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the  Ff^itijbt  ;i^tenral,  cou0t  D'Edtrees.  In  FUnder9» 
king  WUlian;^  finding  neither  m^giu^ine^  nor  iieigh^ 
bouring  garrisons  to  supply  him  with  provisions^ 
could  undertake'  no  »iege ;  wd  though  at  the  head 
of  a  formi4able  aroiy,  the  French)  under  the  com-. 
maud  of  fiiaresclial  Liixerftbourg,  were  so  strongly  si- 
tuated, that  he  could  not  possibly  bring  them  to  an  ac- 
tion i^ith(^ut  the  great^t  disadvantage ;  he  therefore 
confined  Ixiui^elf  in  covering  Brussels,  and  compel- 
ling count  ftoufilers  to  raise  th$  siege  of  Li^ge  in  tb^ 
v^ry  iQOBoent  when  a  capihilation  was  nearly  agreed 
cji.  His  teajesty  lejiviftg  the  confederate  army  under 
the  command  of  prince  Waldeck,  returned  to  the^ 
Haguie^  iv^here  he  continued  some  time,  settlifi^  the 
operatio^pof  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  landed  in 
England  <)ctobef  10th. 

The  p^Uamenty  Which  by  several  prorogations 
had  been  firt^ly  adjourx\ed  tp  the  32nd  of  October^ 
no^  met,  at^d  the  Ifing  in  answer  to  his  speech  from 
the  Chrone,  received  ^t^m  both  hmises  congratula- 
tory addresses  on  his  h^iqpy  jrfitum.  But  nmwith- 
standing  ihm^  professiori^  of  loyalty,  it  soon  appear^ 
ed  that  a  party  wta  forming  against  the  govetui* 
ment,  md  began  t<o  iaf use  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  the  Irish  War  being  now  at  an  md, 
there  W9»  uo  need  of  k(epiQg  up  a  gr^at  land  artny,, 
zvd  that  the  £ngli«h  ^sAiPUld  Only  assist  their  allies 
with  so9)e  auxiliary  troops^  Hi&d  increase  their  naval 
power.  Another  morb  pl<^U9ible  oofQi^sufit  was, 
that  the  kfing  loved  the  Dutch  more  than  the  Eng- 
lish,  who  were  openly  overlooked,  while  th^  Dutch 
were  the  only  persops  favoured  or  trusted^  The 
earl  of  Matlborpug^  loudly  expressed  his  dtscon* 
tent  for  bis  services  not  being  rewarded  as  l^ey  de* 
served.  The  king  w»s  said  to  be  so  tender  in  every 
point  that  seemed  to  filiate  to  his  prerogative,  that 
he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  any  diminution  of  it, 
and  disliked  s^l  those  whose  notiiom  kan^ed  to  puV 
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He  liberty.  These  seeds  of  discord  x^rere  so  skilfull5r 
managed  by  the  enemies  of  government,  thafc 
public  business  \vent  on  very  heavily  in  the^  house 
of  commons.  TSiey  were,  hoM'-ever,  prevailed  on 
to  grant  a  supply  of  3,4115675/*  for  thefleel!  and 
army;  but  the  settling  of  funds  for  raising  these 
supplies  was  retarded,  partly  by  the  ill-humour  of 
the  opposition,  partly  l3y  several  incidental  iiffeir^, 
and  particulariy  respecting  the  confirmation  or  di^ 
solution  of  the  East -India  company.  A  warm  dh- 
pute  between  the  two  houses  upon  the  bill  for  re- 
gulating trials  in  cases  of  high  trfeason,  M^as  th^  6C- 
casion  of  a  farther  interruption  of  public  afeirs,  and 
for  no  purpose,  as  the  result  was,  that  the  lords  in- 
sisted upon  their  clauses,  and  the  common^  perse- 
vered in  their  disagreement. 

Ann.  1(592. 

The  king  intending  to  be  eariy  in  Holland,  came 
to  the  house  of  peers,  February  24th,  and  having 
passed  several  bilk,  closed  the  session  by  ad^ptrrning 
them  to  the  1 2th  of  April ;  they  were  soon  after 
prorogued  by  proclamation  to  the  29th  of  May. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  during  this  session*, 
was  the  disgrace  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough  in  the 
month  of  January,  when  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
brought  him  a  message  from  the  king,  telling  him 
that  he  had  no  more  occasion  for  his  services,  and 
therefore  demanded  all  his  commissions,  though  he 
liad  been  that  morning  with  his  majesty  and  had 
parted  with  him  in-  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
countess,  his  wife,  was  forbade  the  court,  and  the 
princess  Anne  was  desired  to  dismiss  her  from  her 
household.  The  princess  having  declined  to  com- 
ply with  this  demand,  a  message  was  sent  by  the 
lord  chamberlain  to  forbid  the  countess  of  Marlbo- 
cough  continuiiig  any  longer  at  the  cockpit  j  upon 
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which  the  princess  herself  left  also  the  cockpit  and 
removed  to  Sion  House,  which  she  borrowed  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset, 

The  king  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  Holland,  than 
the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  for  their  master's  resto- 
ration began  to  revive.  One  of  them  was  sent 
over  to  St.  Germain,  to  acquaint  his  majesty  that 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  receive  him,  and  de- 
sired to  be  informed  when  his  affairs  would  allow 
Tfkioi  to  land  in  England.  James  s  answer  was,  that 
he  would  come  the  next  spring  with  30,000  effecr 
tive  men  he  had  obtained  ^om  Lewis  XIV.  with  a. 
promise,  that  if  that  number  was  not  sufficient  to 
reduce  his  rebellious  subjects,  France  would  send 
liim  30,000  more.  In  the  interval,  James's  qyeen 
being  pregnant,  he  sent  a  letter  to  several  lords 
^nd  others  of  his  late  privy  council,  requiring  such 
of  them  as  (:ould  possibly  come,  to  attend  him  at 
St.  Germain,  to  be  present  at  the  birth  of  the  child, 
A  letter  to  the  same  purpose  was  also  directed  to 
seyer^  ladies,  and  to  the  wive^  of  some  compioneri^ 
but  none  of  theni  accepted  the  invit^tioii. 

Not  long  after,  king  James  sent  over  his  dedarar 
tion  to  announce  and  prepare  his  return  in  England, 
inviting  all  his  subjects  to  participate  in*  the  glory 
of  restoring  their  lawful  king  and  their  ancient 
government,  forbidding  them  to  pay  taxes,  or  any 
part  of  the  revenue  to  the  usurper,  promising  par- 
don and  even  rewards  to  all  those  who  should  re- 
turn to  their  duty.  He  likewise  declared,  that  all 
soldiers  who  should  quit  the  service  of  the  usurper, 
and  enlist  under  his  banners,  inight  depend  upon 
receiving  their  pardon  and  arrears  j  and  protested, 
that  he  would  prptect  and  maintain  the  church  of 
England,  as  by  law  established,  in  all  her  rights, 
privileges,  and  possessions. 

While  this  declaration  variously  operated  on  the 
prinds  of  the  people,  men  w^^e  priyately  enlisting 
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in  several  counties  for  the  service  of  James,  and  two 
colonels  were  employed  in  completing  two  regi- 
ments of  horse  m  London,  to  join  him  at  his 
landing.  At  the  same  time  the  Jacobites  sent  an 
express  to  St.  Germain,  to  inform  king  James  thstt 
they  had  corrupted  several  of  the  English  sea  com- 
manders, and  particularly  the  rear-admiral  Carter, 
and  to  represent  how  important  it  was  that  his  ma- 
jesty should  persuade  Lewis  XIV.  to  command  admi- 
ral Tourville,  to  seek  and  fight  the  English  fleet  be- 
fore they  Could  be  reinforced  by  the  Dutch  squadron. 
Upon  this  information,  Lewis  XIV.  sent  immediate- 
ly positive  orders  to  admiral  Tourville  to  engage 
the  English  fleet  without  waiting  for  the  Toulon 
fleet,  commanded  by  count  d'Estrees.  By  this  time, 
James  had  repaired  to  La  Hogue  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Normandy,  where  he  was  to  embark  with 
bis  army,  consisting  of  a  body  of  French  troops, 
together  with  sotne  English  and  Scotch  refugees, 
and  the  regiments  which  had  been  formed  with  the 
Irishmen  transported  to  France,  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Limerick. 

The  government  was  acquainted  with  all  these 
particulars,  partly  by  some  agents  of  king  James 
who  betrayed  his  cause,  partly  by  admiral  Carter 
himself,  who  informed  the  queen  that  •  he  had  been 
tampered  with,  and  was  instructed  to  beguile  the 
Jacobites  with  a  negociation,  which  he  did  so  dexte- 
rously, that  they  gave  into  it  without  the  least  sus- 
picion, and  thus  paved  the  way  to  the  complete  mis- 
carriage of  the  plot  and  the  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet.  In  the  mean  time,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  commanding  all  papists  to  depart  from  Lon- 
don and  Westminster ;  warrants  were  expeditc^d  for 
discovering,  apprehending  and  bringing  to  justice 
divers  disaffected  persons  of  distinction,  many  of 
whom  fdund  means  to  elude  the  search.  The 
jnilitia  was  put  in  readiness }   the  train-bands  of 
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London  and  Westminster  were  armed  by  the  quaen^; 
direction,  and  she  was  pleased  to  review  them  in 
person  ;  admiial  Russel  was  ordered  to  put  to  ses^ 
with  all  possible  expedition,  and  Carter  qcmtinued 
to  cruise  along  the  French  coast.  Qn  the  28th  of 
May,  Russel,  reinforced  by  the  Dutch  squitdron, 
set  sail  £or  the  coast  of  France  with  a  i^eet  of  99 
^hips  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  fire  ships  in 
proportion*  Next  day,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  discovered  the  enemy,  and  threw  out 
the  signal  for  the  line  of  batde,  which  by  eight 
o'clock  was  formed  in  good  order.  The  French 
fleet  did  not  exceed  44  ships  of  the  line,  and  9S  they 
were  to  windward,  they  might  have  avoided  an  en- 
gagement had  it  not  been  for  the  positive  orders 
they  had  received  to  fight,  notwithstanding  siny  inr 
feriority  of  force. 

Tourville,  the  French  admiral,  without  losing 
time  in  reckoning  the  number  of  the  enemy^  ships^ 
many  of  which  could  not  be  discovered  on  account 
of  a  thick  fog,  bore  down  along  side  of  Russd'il 
ship,  which  he  engaged  at  a  very  small  distaacej^ 
and  fought  with  the  greatest  viigoUr  from  ten  till 
one  o'clock.  .  The  other  particulars  of  this,  for  ever 
famous  battle,  whith  lasted  from  ten  in  the  mprning 
till  eight  in  the  evening,  have  been  variously  st^^ 
in  the  accounts  of  officers,  and  by  the  historians  of 
both  nations,  but  they  all  agree  in  acknowledging 
that  the  greatest  skill  and  bravery  were  dispkiyed  on 
both  sides,  and  that  on  the  29th,  none  of  the  Frenclii 
ships  were  taken  or  destroyed.  Next  morning,  asi 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  continue  such  an 
unequal  contest,  they  took  advantage  of  a  thick  fog 
to  effect  their  retreat,  but  were  closely  pursue^ 
during  four  days  by  admiral  Russel,  who  at  las^ 
succeeded  in  burning  two  ships  o£  104,  guns  each^ 
one  of  flO,  two  of  80,  four  of  ^6^  fpur  ^f  CO,  aii4 
typpf  56guris.    .  \    ..  .  '  , 
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.  The  result  of  the  battle  ^  La  Hogtte  vas  -sen* 
plbty  felt  by  king  James ;  biiflecl  in.^  hk  sichenies 
and  expectations,  he  aibtndooed  Jiisnfi^  to  dcc^aic^ 
^nd  wrote  to  Lewis  !^V.  tha^t  hf  knew  too  /ivttU 
^^  That  it  w$s  his  own  vijilu^y  a^akithat  had(dmm:i 
^^  this  misfortune  upon  his  foroeis,  aii^ays  TictoiEi^ 
^'  ous  but  when  theyfougitt  fi)r  hisiaJteifest-j  he 
^^  therefore  entreated  ^his  majesty  ih>  iongdn  to  jcoa^ 
^^  cern  himself  for  a  |>rince  so  i^nfortunate^  hiit^jeo- 
^^  mit  him  to  retire  with  his  famUy  £o  soioe  comrt: 
^^  of  the  wx)rid,  where  he  mi^t  cease  to  obstruct; 
f^  the  Kisual  course  of  lus  majestyH  prosperity,  aandl 
^^  conquests/'  I^ewis  endeavoured  to  aQeviate  his 
fiffliction  by  a  kind  aaswer^  whea^eon  he  promised 
net^r  to  forsake  hm  in  the  tmrst  <^  kis  tea^tremiUes^. 
Qsk  James'a  return  to  St.  Germain  he  found  his 
Queen  delivered  of  a  daughter. 

Medals  are  struck  in  honour  of  the  action  of  La 
llogue.  The  queen  sends  dOjOOp^.  to  be  distributed 
^mong  the  sailors^  and  the  bodies  of  admiral  Carter 
sMid  captain  Qastings,  killed  in  the  battle,  are  in- 
terred with  great  funeral  pomp.  A  aew  expedition 
is  resolved  against  France  j  7000  men  are  embarfc- 
ed  on  board  transports,  to  be  bnded  at  St.  Malon 
Prest  or  Rochfort,  under  the  conunand  of  the  duke 
pf  Leins^er.  A  council  of  war,  consisting  of  land 
^nd  sea  officers,  is  held  on  board  the  Breda,  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  ^pedition,  and  unanimously  agree,  that 
the  season  is  too  far  advanced ;  the  forces  are  trans** 
ported  to  Flanders,  to  the  great  disappointment  and 
discontent  of  the  nation,  who  had  conceived  the 
piost  sanguine  hopes,  from  this  expedition ;  thence 
loud  cQmfdaints  and  d^ours  are  raised  against  the 
miwdrv. 

In  Flanders,  Lewis  took  the  field  in  the  latter  end 
Qf  May,  with  an  army  of  1 20,000  men  ;  with  one 
\3jt  3Qf  it  he  invested  Namur  on  both  sides  of  the 
fiver  SamhrCj^  while  the  other  half  covered  the  siege 
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-under  the  command  of  Luxembourg.    The  citadel^ 
«one  of  the  strongest  in  Flanders,  was  now  further 
.strengthened  by  a  new  fort  lately  constructed,  and 
now  defended  by  the  famous  engineer,  Cohom,  the 
worthy  rival,  though  never  equal  to  the  celebrated 
*  Vauban^  who  directed  the  attack*    King  William^ 
-at  the  head  of  100^000  effective  men,  advanced  to 
relieve  the  place,  and  encamped  within  cannon  shot 
of  Luxembourg's  army.     That  eeneral,  however, 
'had  taken  such  precautions,  that  his  majesty  could 
sot  attack  the  French  lines  without  great  disadvan- 
ts^,  and  saw  himself  obliged  to  lie  an  inactive  eye- 
witness of  the  loss  of  the  most  important  fortress 
in  the  Netherlands.    Louis  having  placed  a  strong 
garrison  at  Namur,  returned  triumphant  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  Luxembourg  took  post  between  St«|i»^ 
kirke  and  Enghien.    William  resolving  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  honour,  by  at- 
tacking the  enemy,  every  disposition  was  made  for 
<hat  purpose. 

The  day  for  the  attack  being  fixed,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Millevoix  was  employed  to  give  Luxem- 
bourg false  intelligence,  by  infbrming  him,  that 
some  detachments  of  the  confederates  would  come 
that  very  day  towards  the  French  army  to  forage ; 
so  that  when  the  French  parties  assured  him  that 
the  whole  army  of  the  confederates  was  advancing, 
he  could  not  believe  it  till  one  of  his  brigades  was 
charged  with  such  impetuosity,  that  it  was  driven 
from  its  post^  and  the  whole  camp  became  in  an  in- 
stant a  scene  of  tumult  and  confusion.  He,  how- 
ever, by  a  fiill  exertion  of  his  superior  talents, 
succeeded  in  rallying  his  broken  battalions,  drew  up 
his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  led  them  to  the  charge 
and  fell  with  great  fury  upon  the  English.  They 
fought  with  great  courage  and  perseverance  on  both 
sides,  and  the  event  of  the  battle  continued  doubt- 
fill  until  JBovfilers  joined  the  French  vmy  with  ^ 
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fitroTig  body  of  dragoons.  *  The  allies  were  fhefi 
compelled  to  give  way,  and  made  their  retreat  iti^ 
tolerable  order.  They  lost  in  this  action  3000  men 
left  dead*  on  the  spot,  the  same  number  wounded  or 
taken,  a  great  many  standards^  and  several  pieces  of 
cannon. 

About  this  period  an  infamous  plot  against  Idng 
William's  life  was  discovered,  and  punished  by  the 
execution  of  one  chevalier  G<*andval,  born  at  LinU 
eres  in  Picardy,  and  captain  of  dragoons  in  the 
French   service.     Some  historical  writers  have  en- 
deavoured to  throw  the  whole  odium  of  this  horri- 
ble scheme,  not  only  Upon  .the  French  ministry,  but 
on  Lewis  XIV*   himsdf,  madame  de    Maintenon^ 
]dng  James  and  his   queen;  without   any  other 
foundation  than  Qrandval's  declaration  on  his  trial, 
though  unsupported  by  any  evidence  or  voucher  of 
any  kind,  and  though  no  hint  or  insinuation  what*' 
soever  may  be  found  in  it,  reflecting  either  upon 
Lewis  or   madame  de  Maintenon.      Besides,  the 
declaration  itself  is  so  full  of  improbabilities,  incon«- 
sistencies  and  evident  falsehoods,  that  the  reading 
of  it  is  alone  sufficient  to  discredit  the  whole.     How 
could  it  be  believed,  for  instance,  **  that  Damont 
*'  the  pretended  contriver  of  this  plot,  and  engag- 
^  ed  to  carry  it  alone  into  execution,  delivered  the 
project  he  had  framed  for  it,  to  the  marquis  de 
Louvois,  among  whose  papers  it  was  found  after 
^  hii  death,  with  a  warrant  of  30  pistoles,  (12 
*^  guineas)  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Dumont,  who  re- 
<f  chived  that  sum  of  the  marqub  de  Barbesieux, 
^'  the  son  of  Louvois ;  that  Grandval,  the  first  time 
"  he  saw  Dumont,  was  at  one  Mr.  Rabenac's,  with 
Mr.  Paparel,  paymaster-general  of   the  French 
army^  heard  him  saying  with  execrations,  that  he 
would  carry  oflF  king  William,  dead  or  alive,  as 
^^  he  had  promised  to  Mr.  de  Louvois ;  that  Grand-* 
:^  yaJx  to  promote  the  sai4  design,  had  several  cQa« 
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^  ferences  with  Mr.  de  Barbesieux  and  Paparel,  in 
^'  one  of  winch  Barbesieux  told  them,  that  he 
^  suspected  his  feither  was  poisoned  by  order  of  the 
'^  prince  of  Orange^  and  therefore,  he  would  be 
**  revenged  on  him  ;  but  would  not  speak  himself 
**  with  Dumont,  fearing  he  might  be  taken  prison- 
^  er,  and  if  he  shoukl  happen  then  to  name  him^^ 
*^  it  might  make  a  great  breach  in  his  fortune ;  that 
♦*  at  last,  Grandval,  Mr.  de  Barbesieux^  Paparel, 
<^  Parker,  and  Dumont,  had  agreed  up^m  the  man^ 
**  ner  of  executing  die  said  design  ;  that  Graadval, 
^  by  Mr.  de  Barbesieux's  orders,  had  received  of 
«  Paparel  80  teuis  d'or,  and^  pursuant  to  Mr.  de 
^  Barbesieux's  direction,  had  given  Dumont  55 
^  louis  d'or  out  of  that  sum,  viz.  15  pistoles  in  spe- 
**  cie,  (6  loms  d*or  and  6  Uvres\  and  a  bill  of  ex- 
^'  chsmge  for  460  Uvres  French  money,"  (19  louis 
d^or  and  4  Iwres^  in  all  25  louis  d'or  and  lO 
Uvres.) 

Hie  other  circumstances  of  this  declaration,  such 
as  it  is  related  by  Tindal,  being  marked  with  the 
same  characters  of  falsciiood  and  absurdity,  are  not 
worth  mentioning,  and  as  the  consequence  of  such 
im  execrable  deed  would  have  been  far  more  ob- 
noxious to  James's  cause,  than  the  death  dt  Williiam 
could  ever  be  advantageous  to  it,  the  prudence  of 
the  French  court  and  James's  interest  may  be  trust- 
ed with  regard  to  their  innocence. 

The  d\ike  of  Savoy  enters  Dauphine,  ravages  the 
ep&a  country,  seiees  the  towns  of  Embrun  and 
Gap :  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  he  is  stopped  by 
the  small  pox ;  and  the  dissensions  prevailing  among 
Jiis  motley  army,  oblige  him  to  retire  and  evacuate 
the  places  be  had  taken.  On  the  Rhine,  the  princes 
of  Hesse  and  Wirtemberg  were-  defeated.  The 
French  armies  pushed'  their  advantages  as  far  as 
the  county  of  Chincn,  and  bombarded  Gharleroi, 
Upon  the  whole,  thia  campaign  added  new  laurels 


to  the  gipry  of  Lewis  XIV.  ajfid  Increased  la  Epg* 
land  the  (ii$CQi;iteiits  ugainst  WiUbooi.    The  niea^ 
sMFe$  of  goyeroment  were  srttadsed  by  idi. parties.) 
tiey  pf eteujded  that  the  aid  granted  for  th^  sup* 
port  of  the  Nv3f ,  had  prodiKed  nothing .  but  ^banie 
and  dis|$ters,  that  instead  of  breaikingthe  povr^r ^^ 
Franpe,  it  bad  rwsed  the  renown   of  her  arnuu 
They  coniplained  cif  -the  burden  of  the  taanes^,  and 
the  in=ipfcrfe€t  securities  of  the  liberties  of  the  &a«* 
tioa^  partieul^irly  in  the  case,  of  the  earls  of  HuiitiHg^ 
don,^  Scur^^le^  and  Marlborough,  who  had  \f&m 
Gpafined  tp  the  tower  upoa  the  aqcusation  of  a  criu 
mina],  actually  Vfx  Newgatfe,.  tnd  though  the  villaa^r. 
of  the  accwation  had  been  detected  to  the  satkfac*; 
tion   of  the  council ;   Marlborough,  in  defotoc^  o£\ 
xht  hdheiis  corpus  act,  waa  detained  in  the  tower 
fron)  the  5th  of  May  to  the  lith  erf  jfune  by  a: 
chicane  of  Ja\r,  even  after  the  grand  jury  had  faijnA 
a  bjiU  of  forgery  and  9ubon»tion  of  perjury  against^ 
bisaccwer^ 

(a  thg  ipid&t  o£  tb^se  discontents,  William  arrives 
in  i.(HldojQ  October  20tii,  meets  his  patliament  No^ 
V^mber  4th,  congratulates  them  on  the  late  victory, 
at  sea,  magnifies  the  powbr  of  France,  and  the.ac^ 
tivity  of  Lewi?  XIV.  in  repairing  the  Ibas  his  fleet* 
had  sustained  at  la  Hdgue,  expresses  his  hopes  for 
the  future  advice  and  assistance  of  his  paMiament, 
iosi^  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  equsJt- 
force  ,in  the  ensuing  as  in  the  present  yew,  and  de* 
jsires  the  cofn»M>ns  to  grant  a  jsuitabie  supply^    'Ffae^ 
cofl[imons,  after  reading  the  king's  speech,  ad^ourh^ 
f^r  a  we^  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  tiie  house>' 
a«4  the  lords  to  the  7th  of  November,  when  a  com^ 
j^atintt  was  made  by  the  earls  of  Huntingdon,  Scars^ 
dale  ^d  Marlborough,  that  they  had  been  lately 
committed  to  the  tower  by  warrants,  wherein  i^^' 
was  oOt  mentioned  that  any  information  was  givexi^ 
ag^wst  tbem  upom  oath>  which  they  alledged.  ^tOt  b^ 
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required  by  ^  the  law.  They  complained  likewise^ 
that,  at  the  .be^nning  of  the  present  term,  they 
were  continued  upon  bail  by  the  court  of  king's 
bench^  though  the  parUament  was  then  going  to 
meet,  which  they  looked  on  as  a  breach  of  the  pri* 
"vilegeof  the  peerage  of  England.  Long  and  warm 
debates  took  place  on  these  two  questions,  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion.  It  was  at  last  intimated 
as  an  expedient,  that  the  king  would  give  orders  next 
day  for  the  discharge  of  the  three  lords ;  which 
being  done,  the  debate  went  off  in  a  bill  that  indem- 
sified  the  ministry  for  those  commitments.  The 
resentment  of  the  peers  being  thus  allayed,  they 
proceeded  to  take  his  majesty's  speech  into  consi-r 
doration. 

*  The  commons  having  voted  an  address  of  thanks 
to  his  majesty  for  his  gracious  speech,  and  anodier^ 
praying  that  his  foreign  alliances  should  be  Md  be- 
£:^re  them,  determined  on  a  bill  for  regulating  trials 
of  high  treason,  with  the  amendment  that  this  act 
diould  not  take  place  till  peace  was  concluded.    The 
state  of  war  for  the  ensuing  year,  was  then  laid  be-^* 
fore  the  house ;  the  naval  force  was  to  consist  of 
33,000  seamen,  and  the  land  force  of  54,000  men, 
out  x>f  which  20,000  were  to  be  left  in  England,- 
and  34,000  employed  abroad.    The  whole  expence 
amounted  to  4,200,000/.  to  which  was  added  the 
deficiency  of  the  last  poll  act,  amounting  to  750,000^« 
They  agreed  to  all  the  particulars  of  the  estimate,  • 
except  that  about  two  marine  regiments,  which  they  - 
dfdnot  allow;  600,000/L  were  to  be  added  for  the' 
civil  list,  and  all  these  sums  were  successively  voted  * 
in  the  course'  of  a  few  days.    In  the  intervals,  the* 
commons  went  twice  into  a  grand  committee,  to  give* 
advice  to  the  king  according  .to  his  invitation  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  and  after  long  debate^^ 
they  voted  that  his  majesty  should  be  humbly  ad-  * 
vi&ed,  for  the  necessary  suppqrt  of  the  govemmentj^* 
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to  employ  in  his  councils  and  management:  of  luA 
aflfairs,  such  persons  only  whose  prmciples  obli^ 
them  to  stand  by  him  and  his  right,  against  the  latie. 
king  James  and  other  pretenders  whatsoever  $^  that 
there  had  been  an  apparent  miscarriage  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  relating  to  the  descent  in 
France  the  last  summer ;  and  that  one  cause  of  that 
miscarriage  was  the  want  of  giving  timely  and  ne- 
cessary orders  by  such  persons  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  this  matter  was  committed.  -  This  last  ad* 
vice  being  plainly  levelled  at  the  earl  of  Notting* 
ham,  was  carried  only  -  by  one  voice,  l65  against 
164. 

Among  other  advices  which  the  lords  resolved 
about  this  time  to  give  to  his  majesty,  were  the  foU 
lowing :  first,  to  employ  only  as  a  general  of  th^ 
EngUsl]^  forces,  oijie  who  w^^as  born  their  majesties 
subjecjt ;  secondly,  that  when  the  English  forces 
w^re  joined  with  the  Dutch,  the  precedence  should 
be  given  to  the  former,  and  that  an  English  officer 
might  command  all  Dutch  officers  of  the  same  rank^ 
though  his  commission  be  of  a  later  date ;  thirdly^ 
that  no  more  foreign  troopsr  should  be  brought  inta 
the  kingdoijn  ^  but  ihat  the  four  Dutch  and  the 
three  French  regiments  might  remain;  fourthly^ 
that  the  abuses  committed  in  pressing  sapors  should- 
be  remedied,  and  prevented.  The  king  made  nq. 
other  answer  to  the  lords,  but  that  he  would  consif^ 

der  their  address.  .  .  . ,        ' 

.       .    „  •     «»   -  «         »   .     ».  • 

.  The  sums  voted  were  raised  by  various  ways  andr 
means.  A  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the 'pound  wa3 
charged  upon  all  lands  according  to  their  yearly 
value  4  with  a  vote  of  credit  to  enable  the  kinir  to 
raise  money  at  seven  per  cent,  uppn  that  fupdi; 
which,  it  was  suj^osed,  would  amount  to  two  mil« 
lions.  .  A  fund  of  credit  for  one  million  was  also , 
established  on  the  hereditary  excise  by  way  of  ton-^ 
tine.,  in  shares  of  100/.  at  seven^per  cent,  inter^t  to 
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b^'  dmded  atn(>t)g  the  lenders,  and  the  survivci'S  of 
thetti  dttting  their  lives^  provided  that  none  of  them 
nhould  at  any  time  have  above  10,000/.  per  annum. 
But  ail  these  provisions  being  inadequate  to  the^ 
^NTEmts  of  government,  an  additional  imposition  was 
laid  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  East-India,  Afri^ 
can^  and  Hudson  VBay  companies* 

,  •   Anfu  1693. 

•  •  • 

*  The  two  houses  present  an  adaress  to  the  king 
i^tnst  several  abuses  and  mismanagements  com* 
mitted  in  Ireland,  and  consisting  principally,  first,  iii 
the  disposing  of  the  forfeited  estates,  insomuch^ 
that  of  the  personal,  which  amounted  to  185,000?. 
but  10^000/.  had  been  accounted  for  the  king. 
Second,  in  exposing  the  protestant  subjects  to  the 
feiseriei^  of  free  quarters  and  licentiousness  of  th^ 
^my.  Third^  in. the  great  embezzlements  both  of 
his  majesty's  stores  in  the  towns  and  garrisons  left 
by  the  kte  Idng  James,  and  in  the  forfeited  estates 
and  goodg*  Fourth,  insetting  the  forfeited  estates 
^  under  rates*  t^ifth,  in  depriving  the  citiisens  oi 
Dublin  of  their  right  to  chuse  their  own  magis- 
ttaf^*  Sil^th^  in  the  execution  of  several  persons 
atxiused  vrithout  any  proofsl  of  the  murder  of  colonel 
Iblilques'S  men,  while  another  who  was  the  most 
guiky,  was  discharged  without  any  prosecution. 

The  king  answered  to  these  addresses,  that  he 
would  take  care  to  remedy  what  might  have  been 
s^niss  in  Irdand ;  and  the  posture  of  af&irs  neces»K^ 
rily  ref^uiring  his  presence  abroad,  he  concluded  the 
session,  March  14th,  by  adjourning  the  parliament 
to  tike  2nd  of  May.  ' 

•  Admiral  Russel  i^  dismissed  firom  his  office;  De* 
lavaJ,  KHlegrew,  and  Shovel  are  appointed  in  a  joint 
commission 'to  the  functions  of  the  admiral's  office. 

The  great  seal  which  had  been  in  commissiete* 
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from  the  accession  of  king  William,  was  now  be- 
stowed, with  the  title  of  lord  keeper,  upon  sir  John 
Somers,  a  man  of  uncommon  capacity  in  his  profes- 
sion^ who  had  got  great  reputation  in  the  office 
of  attomey*generaL  He  Was  a  whig  in  principles* 
yet  moderate,  pacific  and  conciliating.  Sir  John 
Trenchard«  who  was  of  the  same  temper,  was  at 
the  same  time  appointed  secretary  of  state,  while 
Messrs.  Paill  Foley  and  Robert  Harley,  who  had 
joined  the  torieSj  Were  made  commissioners  for 
managing  th^  public  Iccounts^  Thus,  by  continu- 
ing  to  mingle  the  two  parties  together  in  his  minis- 
try, the  king  succeeded  in  trimming  the  balance  be^f 
tween  them* 

^^lliam  artives  in  Holland  April  3rd,  ind  finds 
that  the  French  army,  120,000  men  strong,  had  al* 
ready  taken  the  field,  and  was  preparing  to  attack 
some  towns  in  Brabant.  They  had  already  began  in 
the  winter  their  military  operations  by  taking  Fur- 
nesand  Dixmude  with  their  garrisons,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  English  who  had  reduced  those  placed 
in  the  dose  of  the  preceding  campaign*  The  king 
immediately  takes  possession  of  the  strong  camp  at 
Parke  near  Louvain,  to  tover  the  places  the  most 
•exposed,  feitoforces  the  garrisons  of  Liege^  Miaes* 
tricht,  Huy  and  Charleroi,  and  remains  on  the  de- 
fensive at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  with  a  nume- 
rous train  of  artillery.  Lewis  coming  to  take  the 
command  of  his  army,  falls  sick  at  Quesnoi,  and  is 
oUiged  to  retire  to  Versailles  j  this  was  the  last  of 
his  campaigns. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  Luxembourg  placed  his 
head  quarters  at  Meldert,  within  half  a  league  of  the 
camp  of  the  allies.  Both  armies  continued  in  this 
situation  above  a  month,. each  endeavouring  to  find 
an  opportunity  of  giving  battle  to  advantage.  Lux- 
embourg informed  that  count  Tilly,  who  com- 
manded  the  troops  at  Liege,  marched  with  a  rein- 
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forcement  to  join  the  king,  sent  a  strong  detach- 
ment, which  forced  him  to  retreat  to  Maestricht, 
leaving  200  of  his  men  killed,  and  all  his  baggage. 
Mareschal  Villeroi  takes  Huy,  July  24tK.  Luxem- 
bourg  despairing  to  induce  William  to  fight  at  a 
disadvantage,  endeavoured  to  make  him  abandon 
'  Mont  St.  Andr6,  where  he  was  strongly  retrenched. 
With  this  view  he  feigned  an  attack  updn  liege ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  enemy  out  of  their  camp, 
marching  to  protect  Liege,  he  began  the  attack  near 
the  village  of  Neerwinden,  July  29th,  and  ibsre 
was  fought  that  bloody  battle  which  cost  the  allies 
12,000  men  killed,  2000  prisoners,  76  pieces  of 
cannon,  8  mortars,  80  standards,  colours,  and  other 
trophies.  On  the  side  of  the  French  there  were 
8000  men  killed.  The  consequence  of  that  victory 
was  the  taking  of  Charleroi  by  mareschal  Villeroi, 
assisted  by  Vauban  in  the  siege  which  was  covered 
by  mareschal  Luxembourg.  That  renowned  gene- 
ral took  such  a  number  of  standards  and  ensigns 
during  the  course  of  this  war,  that  prince  Conty 
called  him  the  upholsterer  qf^  Notre  7)^;?e,  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Paris,  wherein  these  trophies  ^re 
displayed. 

The  conquest  of  Charleroi  concluded  the  cam- 
l^aign  in  the  Netherlands.  Its  events  in  other  quar- 
ters were  no  less  favourable  to  the  French  arms. 
The  duke  of  Savoy, completely  4rfeated  by  the  mares- 
chal Catinat  in  the  plain  of  Mareaglia,  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  Pignerol,  to  evacuate  the 
fort  of  St.  Bridget,  and  the  confederates  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  precipitation,  leaving  their 
cannon  and  about  8000  men  killed  or  wounded 
on  the  field  of  battle.  In  Catalonia,  the  fortress  of 
Roses,  invested  by  mareschal  de  Noaittes,  and 
'blocked  up  by  the  French  fi^t  under  the  com- 
mand of  count  d'Estrees,  Was  ^rrendered  by  capi** 
tulation,  and  the  castle  of  Ampurias  met  with  j  the 
2  * 
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same  fate.  On  the  SLhine,  mareschal  de  Lorge 
having  passed  that  river  at  Philipsburgh,  invested^ 
took,  and  reduced  to  ashes  the  city  of  Heidelberg ; 
but  the  horrible  and  numberless  barbarities  com* 
mitted  by  his  army  in  the  Palatinate,  shamefully 
disgraced  their  conquests. 

Nothing  could  be  more  inglorious  than  the  ope* 
rations  of  the  English  navy  in  the  course  of  this 
summor*  Count  de  Tourville  created  mareschal 
after  the  combat  of  la  Hogue,  met  between  Lagos 
and  Cadiz,  with  rear-admiral  Rooke,  commanding 
a  squadron  of  23  ships,  and  having  under  his  pro- 
tection about  400  merchant-ships  of  the  Smyrna 
fleet  belonging  to  different  nations.  The  French 
fleet  being  much  superior  in  number,  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  two  ships  of  war,  and  burning 
one,  as  wdl  as  a  rich  pinnace.  Twenty*nine  mer- 
chant vessels  were  taken,  and  about  50  destroyed, 
by  the  counts  de  Tourville  and  d'Estrees,  seven  of 
the  largest  Smyrna  ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mn 
de  Coetlogon,  and  fojir  were  sunk  in  the  bay  of 
Gibraltar.  The  loss  on  this  occasion  amounted  to 
1,000,000/.  About  this  time  sir  Francis  Wheeler 
returned  to  England,  after  having  made  unsuccess* 
ful  attempts  upon  the  islands  of  Martinico  and  Do* 
minique,  while  the  French  admiralsv  sailing  along 
the  coast  of  Spain,  destroyed  some  English  and 
Dutch  vessels  at  Malaga,  Alicant,  and  other  places^ 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  Toulon.  -  A  few  months 
after,  commodore  Beiibow  sailed  with  a  squadron 
of  twelve  capital  ships,  four  bomb-ketche«s,  and  ten 
brigantines,  to  the  coast  of  St.  Malo,  and  bom* 
barded  the  town  for  three  day^.  In  a  dark  nighty 
he  s^it  in  a  fire-ship  of  a  particular  construction, 
stiled  the  Infernal,  in  order  to  burn  the  town,  but 
she  struck  upon  a  rock  at  some  distance  from  the 
place,  and  was  set  on  fire ;  its  explosion  unroofed 
many  houses.    In  the  East  Indies,  the  Dutch  took 

oo  2 
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Pondichery^  the  seat  of  the  French  East  India  com-' 
pany. 

The  constant  ill  success  of  the  campaign  could 
not  but  excite  the  loudest  complaints  and  murmurs 
in  England,  where  the  people  are  in  general  very 
little  inclined  to  forgive  any  disgrace  on  their  ele- 
ment, the  sea,  and  rather  more  ready  to  throw 
upon  the  ministry  the  whole  blame  of  national  mis« 
fortunes,  than  to  bear  them. with  patience  294  ^^ 
deration.  In  the  mean  time,  disappointments  in 
some,  a  return  of  their  former  principles  in  others^ 
the  discontents,  and  even  levity  of  all,  together  with 
the  unpopularity  and  forbiddmg  manner  of  Wil- 
liam, had  considerably  increased  king  Jameses  party; 
and  he  was  himself  ver)-- active  in  his  endeavours  to 
improve  these  dispositions.  He  kept  a  regular  cor* 
respondence  with  the  disaffected  clergy,  the  Tor/ 
|Jart  of  the  ministry,  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen, 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  Godolphin,  admiral 
Russel,  and  particularly  with  the  earl  of  Marlbo» 
rough,  who  two  years  since,  and  in  the  time  of 
his  highest  favour  with  king  William,  had  con- 
stantly given-taking  James  the  strongest  proofs  of 
his  repentance  for  his  late  treason,  and  of  hb  sincere 
disposition  to  return  to  his  duty.  His  majesty  was 
enabled  by  him  to  acquaint  Lewis  XIV.  witli  all  the 
Khemes  and  motions  of  the  Englisli,  and  he  accord^* 
Jngly  took  his  measures  to  defeat  them.  Moreover, 
James  had  received  the  most  solemn  assurances  from 
four  dukes,  foir  marquises,  twenty  earls,  four  vis* 
counts,  eleven  barons,  besules  the  Roman  catholics 
in  every  degree  of  nobility,  the  whole  body  of  the 
non-juring  clei^,  consisting  of  six  bishops  and  60O 
ministers,  and  four-fifths  of  those  who  had  taken 
the  oaths.  (Macphersorts  Hist  qf  Great  JBriL  voL 
ii.  p.  5 1 ,  4to  edition.  J 

Affairs  in  Scotland  grew  worse  every  day»   Many 
of  those  whom  king  William  had  entrusted  with 
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places  in  the  administration,  were  far  from  discover- 
ing any  zeal  for  his  interests,  and  some  took  so  little 
care  to  conceal  their  inclinations,  that  when  an  inva- 
sion was  looked  for,  they  seemed  resolved  to  join  in 
it.  In  many  letters,  intercepted  from  Scotland  to 
France,  the  easiness  of  engaging  that  nation  against 
the  present  government,  if  no  time  were  lost,  was 
repeatedly  mentioned. 

A  parliament  had  been  summoned  in  Ireland  by 
Lord  Sidney,  but  they  met  full  of  discontent,  and 
ready  to  find  fault  with  every  thing ;  so  that  they 
were  dismissed  before  they  had  brought  their  bills 
to  perfection. 

In  the  midst  of  this  ferment,  William  having  pre- 
vailed upon  the  States-general  to  increase  their  land 
and  naval  forces  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  arrived  at 
Kensington,  October  30th,     He  soon  perceived  that 
the  tones  were  averse  to  the  continuation  of  a  war 
which  produced  nothing  but  ruinous  taxes,  miscar- 
riages and  disgrace ;  whereas  the  whigs  were  much 
more  tractable,  either  from  the  terrors  of  invasion 
and  popery,  or  from  the  ambition  of  being  courted 
by  the  king,  and  from  the  prospect  of  advantage  in 
advancing  money  to  the  government  on  the  funds 
established  by  parliament ;  for  that  sort  of  traffic 
which  has  since  continued  under  the  appellation  of 
manied'interesty  originated  at  that  period,  and  was 
a  whiggish  scheme.     William  revolving  these  ob- 
servations in  his  own  mind,  plainly  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  both  his  measures  and  ministry. 
The  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  by  his  long  experience 
and  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  had  now  ob- 
tained more  credit  and  ascendant  over  his  majesty 
than  any  Englishman  ever  had,  persuaded  him  to 
put  his  affairs  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  whigs  ; 
yet  so  as  to  retain  in  office  those  tories  whose  af- 
fection to  the  government  could  not  be  suspected. 
In  the  mean  time,  Sunderland  wrote  a  letter  full  of 
contrition  to  king  James,  informing  him  that  from 
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the  state  of  the  kingdom^  an  invasion  could  not 
fail  of  succeeding,  promising  to  send  the  best  intel* 
ligence,  and  to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  his 
service.  The  earls  of  Arran  and  Marlborough 
vouched  for  his  sincerity,  but  James  could  not  be 
ibr  some  time  satisfied  with  it.  (^ Macpherson*S 
Hist,  vol*  it.  p.  53. J 

The  parliament  meets  November  7th ;  WiUiam, 
in  his  speech,  laments  the  disadvantages  by  land 
and  the  miscarriages  at  sea  in  the  last  campaign ; 
attributes  the  former  to  the  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy,  expresses  his  resentment  against  the  authors 
of  the  btter,  and  his  resolution  to  bring  them  to 
punishment ;  insists  on  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of 
the  army  and  navy  to  put  a  happy  period  to  the  war, 
and  earnestly  requests  the  commons  to  hasten  their 
grants  of  equitable  supplies  to  insure  their  efficacyt 
In  order  to  pave  the  way  to  their  condescension,  he 
had  already  appointed  again  admiral  Russel  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  dismissed  from  his  coun- 
cil  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  of  all  the  minis- 
ters, was  the  most  odious  to  the  people.  On  the 
sixth  day  of  the  session,  the  house  unanimously  re- 
solved to  support  their  majesties*  government  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power ;  and  a  few  days  after,  they 
voted  with  the  same  alacrity  a  sum  of  500,000/.  for 
the  discharge  of  the  wages  due  to  the  seamen,  who 
grew  very  clamourous  for  want  of  pay ;  and  i  far- 
ther suip  of  two  millions  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
fleet,  including  the  ordnance.  The  king  demand- 
ing 40,000  men  for  the  navy,  and  above  100,000 
for  the  land  service,  the  number  required  fot  the 
navy  was  voted  without  any  objection ;  as  to  the 
army,  they  called  for  all  the  treaties  existing  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  allies,  examined  the  propor- 
tions of  the  troops  furnished  by  the  respective 
powers,  and  fixed  the  establishment  of  the  year  at 
83,121  men,  including  officers.  They  voted  accord- 
ingly fpr  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  2,535,59p^ 
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and  gave  also  41 1,692/.  to  make  good  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  poll-bill  and  annuity  :  Thus  the  supplies 
for  the  year  1694  amounted  nearly  to  five  millions 
and  a  half,  which  weve  raised  by  a  land-tax  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  a  further  excise  on  beer^  and 
a  duty  upon  salt,  and  by  two  more  lives  in  the  annui- 
ties, upon  paying  in  iiSL  more  to  every  hundred 
for  a  second  life,  and  twenty  for  a  third  life* 

The  miscarriages  at  ^ea  became  the  object  of 
many  inquiries  and  warm  debates  in  both  houses, 
and  at  length  the  majority  resolved  that  the  admi- 
rals had  done  their  duty.  In  a  report  of  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  taking  and  stating  the  public  ac*' 
counts,  a  charge  of  peculation  was  found  against 
lord  Falkland*  The  treasurer  of  the  navy  confessed 
that  he  had  received  and  paid  more  money  than 
yas  stated  in  his  account,  and  in  particular  that  he 
had  paid  4000/.  to  lord  Falkland,  who  acknow- 
ledged the  fact,  and  declared  that  he  had  paid  one 
half  of  the  sum,  by  the  king's  order,  to  a  person 
who  was  not  a  member  of  parliament ;  and  that  the 
remainder  was  still  in  his  hands ;  but  as  he  appeared 
to  have  begged  and  obtained  from  the  king  the  re- 
maining two  thousand  pounds,  he  was  declared 
guilty  of  high  misdei^eanors  and  breach  of  trust, 
and  committed  to  the  tower  j  from  whence,  how- 
ever, he  was  discharged^  two  days  after,  upon  his 
petition. 

In  the  mean  time  two  reports  from  the  commis- 
sioners of  accounts,  concerning  sums  issued  for  se- 
cret services,  discovered  scandalous  practices  of  cor- 
ruption, equally  employed  towards  the  individuals 
of  both  parties,  by  occasional  bounties^  grants, 
places,  pensions,  equivalents,  and  additional  salaries* 
The  malcontents  did  not  fadl  to  observe,  that  by 
these  means  the  king  could  easily  baffle  any  bill  in 
the  house  of  commons,  quash  all  grievances,  and 
stifle  all  accounts.    In  order  to  prevent  the  alarm- 
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ing  consequences  of  such  profusion,  they  revived 
the  popular  bills  of  the  preceding  session,  particu- 
larly  that  for  the  more  frequent  ddling  and  meeting 
of  parliaments ;  and  another  enacting  that  no  per- 
son should  for  the  future  be  elected  a  member  of 
parliament,  who  had  any  other  employment  or 
office  of  profit ;  and  that  no  member  of  the  pre^ 
sent  house  should,  during  his  being  such,  accept  of 
any  office  or  employment.    The  first  was  rejected 
by  the  lords ;  the  second  passed  both  houses,  but 
the  king  refused  his  assent  to  it.    Upon  this,  tha 
house  of  commons  formed  itself  into  a  committee, 
to  take  the  state  of  the  kingdom  into  consideration^ 
and  declared  that  whoever  advised  the  king  to  re-* 
fuse  his  assent  to  that  bill,  was  an  enemy  to  their 
majesties  and  the  nation.     They  likewise  presented 
an  address,  expressing  the  greatest  concern  on  the 
subject,  and  beseeching  his  majesty  to  hearken  for 
the  future  to  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  rather 
than  to  those  of  particular  persons,  who  might  have 
private  interests  of  their  own,  separate  from  those 
of  his  majesty  and  his  people.    The  king  thanked 
them  for  their  zeal,  professed  a  warm  regard  for 
the  constitution,  and  assured  them  he  would  look 
upon  all  parties  as  enemies  who  should  endeavour 
to  lessen  the  confidence  between  him  and  his  peo- 
ple.    The  members  in  the  opposition  being  dissa- 
tisfied with  these  general  expressions,  proposed  tha^ 
another  address  snould  be  made  fpr  a  more  explicit 
answer,  but  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  great 
majority. 

The  East-India  company  having  obtained  a  new 
charter,  November  11th,  whereby  they  were  em- 
powered to  raise  the  sum  of  744,000/.  to  be  added 
ta  their  general  joint  stock,  several  merchants  and 
others  presented  a  petition  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
East-India  company ;  upon  which  the  commons  re«» 
solved  th^t  all  British  subjects  had  equal  right  to  tradq 
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to  the  East-Indies,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  par«r 
iiament.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  company. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  December  Ipth,  the 
Panish  minister  presented  to  king  William  a  me- 
morial he  had  received  from  the  court  of  France, 
ivherein  Louis  XIV.  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
he  had  obtained  in  the  last  campaign,  offered  terms 
for  a  general  peace  to  the  confederate  powers, 
namely,  to  restore  to  Spain  all  his  conquests  ia 
Catklonia  during  the  present  war ;  in  the  Low 
Countries,  the  places  of  Mons,  Namur,  and  to  cause 
Charleroi  to  be  razed ;  to  restore  to  the  bishop  of 
Liege  the  town  and  castle  of  Huy,  with  a  propor- 
tionate compensation  for  Dinant  and  Bouillon,  by 
anne^dng  to  the  bbhopric  such  a  portion  of  the 
country  of  Luxembourg  as  should  be  most  conve* 
nient  to  him,  and  judged  equivalent  by  arbitrators. 
He  consented  likewise  that  the  treaty  of  commerce 
made  at  Nimeguen  with  the  states-general  should 
be  executed  without  any  alteration.  William  found 
these  offers  thoroughly  insufficient,  and  rejecte4 
them, 

Ann.  1694. 

The  commons  vote  a  fund  of  140,000/.  per  an- 
num to  be  raised  and  vested  in  their  nujesties  for 
the  term  of  sixteen  years,  f^r  recompensing,  by 
form  of  a  lottery,  such  persons  as  should  actually 
advance  the  sum  of  one  million ;  and  this  annual 
fund  of  ]  40,000/.  is  assessed,  one  moiety  on  the 
duties  of  excise,  and  the  rest  on  the  impositions 
lately  resolved  to  be  put  upon  salt.  This  bill, 
which  received  the  royal  assent,  is  the  first  lottery, 
act  in  England. 

A  national  bank,  like  those  of  Amsterdam  and 
Genoa,  was  now  proposed  to  the  government  as 
^n  important  institution,  both  for  the  credit  and 
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security  of  the  state,  and  for  the  increase  of  trade 
and  circulation.    The  .scheme  was  founded  on  the 
notion  o^  a  transferable  fund^  and  a  circulation  by 
bills  on  the  credit  of  a  large  capital*    fbrty  mer- 
chants subscribed  to  the  amount  of  5QOJ0OOL  as  i 
fund  of  ready  money,  to  circulate  one  million  at 
eight  per  cent,  to  be  lent  to  the  government ;  and 
even  this  fund  of  ready  money  bore  the  same  interest. 
This  plan,  being  approved  by  the  minbtry,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  house  of  commons,  where  it  met 
with  violent  opposition;  the  bill,  however,   mad^ 
its  way  through  the  two  houses,  establishing  the 
funds  for  the  security  and  advantage  of  the  sub- 
scribers, and  empowering  their  m^esties  to  incor« 
porate  them  by  the  name  of  the  governor  and  com* 
pany  of  the  bank  of  England,  under  a  proviso,  that 
at  any  time  after  the  first  of  August,  1705,  upon  a 
year's  notice,  and  the  repayment  of  the  1 ,2C)0,000^ 
the  said  corporation  should  cease  and  determine. 
The  whole  subscription  was  filled  in  ten  days  after 
its  being  opened,  and  the  court  of  directors  com<- 
pleted   the  payment  b^ore  the  expiration  of  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  act,  though  they  did  not 
call  in  more  than  720,000/.  of  the  money  subscribed. 
AH  these  funds  proving  inadequate  to  the  esti- 
mates, the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  a  tax  upon 
carriages,  and  by  stamp-duties   imposed   upon  all 
parchment  .and  ps^er  used  in  almdst  every  trans'^ 
action  for  business.  ^  The  discontents  which  such 
an  accumndation  of  heavy  taxes  .could  not  fail  to 
excite,  were  increased  to  the  highest  degree  by  a 
bill  which  was  now  proposed  for  a  general  natu* 
ralization  of  all  foreign  prc^estants ;  the  fermenta* 
tion  rose  to  such  a  height  of  violemre  among  the 
people,  that  the  bill  was  dropped  for  the  present. 

William  having  closed  the  session,  April  25th, 
and  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, embarked  fbr  Holland,  May  6th.  The 
combined    squadrons   of    England    and  .Holland^ 
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^ough  early  at  sea,  and  amountirtg  to  90  ships  of 
the  line,  besides  frigates  and  fire  ships,  were  neither 
able  to  block  up  the  French  fleet  at  Brest,  nor  to 
fight  them.  Captain  Pritchard  succeeded  only  ifi 
destroying  a  great  part  of  a  French  merchant  fleet 
of  55  §ail  in  Bertram-bay,        j 

A  more  important  expedition  against  Brest  mis*- 
carried  completely  owiiig  to  the  timely  information 
of  it|  plan  secretly  given  to  kihg  James  by  the  eari 
of  Marlborough,  in  a  letter,  dated  on  the  4th  of 
May,  fMacpfierson^s  Hist  vol  ii.  p.  61.  J  The 
forces  destined  for  the  attack,  attempted  a  descent 
in  Camaret-bay,  under  the.  command  of  general 
Talmash ;  but  700  soldiers  were  lost  on  this  occar* 
sion,  besides  400  who  were  killed  on  board  of  the 
ships;  the  general  was  mortally  wounded,  and  a 
Dutch  frigate  of  30  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Thence  a  squadron  of  the  combined  fleets 
Steered  successively  to  Dieppe,  Havre  de  Grace,  Ca^ 
lais,  and  Dunkirk,  to  bombard  those  places  ;  Dieppe 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  the  three  others  suiFered  little 
or  no  damage.  The  French  captain,  John  Bart, 
was  more  successful  against  the  Dutch;  eight  of 
their  ships  had  captured  a  French  merchant  fle^ 
laden  with  corn,  coming  from  the  Baltic ;  he  at- 
tacked them  off  the  Texel  with  six  frigates,  June 
19th,  took  three  of  their  ships,  put  the  rest  to 
flight,  and  rescued  the  convoy- 
On  the  continent  William  repaired  to  Louvain^ 
the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  army, 
^d  prepared  to .  attack  mareschal  Luxembourg^ 
who,  with  very  inferior  forces,  had  taken  post  be- 
tween Mons  and  Maubeuge;  The  dauphin  assumed 
there  the  command  of  the  ^rmy ;  and  as  he  had 
been  directed  by  Lewis  XJV  .  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment, he  succeeded,  by  skilful  and  rapid  marches, 
in  securing  the  frontier  from  the  Scheldt  and  the 
J^ys  to  the  sea,  ^nd  in  preventing  king  William  front 
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attacking  the  maritime  places  which  were  threatened 
by  the  combined  fleets. 

In  Catalonia,  the  Spaniards  were  completely  de- 
fjpated  by  mareschal  de  Noailles,  who  took  Palamos 
by  storm,  and  soon  after  the  strong  fortress  of  Gi- 
ronna,  the  castle  of  Ostahric  and  Castelfallit.  No- 
thing worth  mentioning  took  place  either  on  the 
Rhine  or  in  Italy.  Wilhani  ended  the  campaign  by 
taking  Huy ;  and  having  settled  the  affairs  of  thereon- 
federacy  at  the  Hague^  he  embarked  for  England  on 
the  8th  of  November,  and  on  the  12th  he  opened  the 
session  of  parliament.  A  majority  in  both  houses  was 
already  secured,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had 
bargained  for  their  condescension,  by  agreeing  to 
the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments.  This  bill  enacted, 
that  a  parliament  should  be  held  once  in  three  years 
at  least ;  that  within  three  years,  at  farthest,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  now  subsisting, 
and  so  from  time  to  time  for  ever  after,  legal  writs, 
under  the  great  seal,  should  be  issued  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  crown,  for  calling  and  holding  ano- 
ther new  parliament ;  that  none  of  these  assemblies 
should  continue  longer  than  three  years  at  farthest, 
to  be  accounted  from  the  first  day  of  the  first  ses« 
sion,  and  that  the  parliament  actually  subsisting, 
should  cease  and  determine  on  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember next  following,  unless  their  majesties  shoul4 
think  fit  to  dissolve  it  sooner, 

The  commons  having  examined  the  esthnates, 
vote  a  supply  of  4,764,7 12/.  for  the  service  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  continue  the  lan4-ta^  to  raise 
this  sum ;  they  renew  the  subsidy  of  tonnage,  and 
poundage  for  five  years,  and  impose  new  duties  on 
different  commodities,  upon  marriages,  births  and, 
burials,  bachelors  and  widows. 

Ann.  1695. 

At  this  period  the  queen  was  taken  ill  of  ^ 
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small-pox,  and  died  January  7th,  in  the  33d  year  of 
her  age,  and  the  6th  of  her  reign,  very  deeply  re» 
gretted  by  the  king,  who,  for  some  weeks  after  her 
death,  could  neither  see  company  nor  attend  to  bu- 
siness. This  princess,  endowed  with  an  uncommoa 
sagacity,  solid  judgment,  and  strength  of  iriind, 
constantly  displayed  great  prudence  and  wisdom  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs  during  the  king's 
absence.  She  .was  at  the  same  time  a  complete  mo^ 
del  of  a  loving  dutiful  wife.  Her  husband's  will 
was  ever  the  only  rule  of  her  life,  and  she  was  de- 
lighted in  her  submission  to  him ;  she  considered 
him  as  the  most  perfect  being  on  earth  ;  and  as  she 
was  free  from  the  common  weaknesses  of  her  sex, 
she  endeavoured,  with  success,  to  imitate  some  of 
his  manly  qualifications,  particularly  that  cool  mo-* 
deration,  bordering  on  apathy,  which  enabled  her 
to  bear,  with  an  equal  temper,  either  the  smiles 
or  the  frowns  of  fortune  ;  she  was  a  zealous  pro- 
testant,  scrupulously  exact  in  all  the  duties  of  de- 
votion. She  possessed,  indeed,  much  more  of  the 
religious  than  of  the  filial  piety ;  for  she  ascended, 
without  any  apparent  reluctance,  the  throne  from 
which  her  father  had  been  expelled  by  her  own  hus- 
band, who  probably  persuaded  her  that  no  other 
means  could  save  the  protestant  religion;  but  no 
religious  motive  can  account  for  her  harsh  ran9or- 
ous  behaviour  towards  her  sister,  whom  she  abso- 
lutely refused  to  see  in  her  last  moments,  though 
Erincess  Anne's  only  offence  was  her  persevering  in 
er  attachment  to  the  countess  of  Marlborough* 
Before  her  death,  however,  Mary  condescended  to 
send  a  forgiving  message  to  her,  and  after  her  de- 
cease, the  earl  of  Sunderland  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  the  king  and  the  princess.  She  visited  him 
at  Kensington,  where  she  was  received  with  uncom- 
mon civility.  He  appointed  the  palace  of  St.  James's 
ibr  her  residence,    and  presented  hex:   with   the 
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greatest  part  of  the  queen^s  jewels.  But  as  she  was 
ttow  berame  the  next  legal  heir  to  the  crown,  it 
was  generally  presumed  that  these  favours  pro- 
ceeded more  from  political  views  than  any  affection 
for  her  person. 

NOTE, 

Referring  to  Page  217. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1 794,  the  general  officers  of  our 
royal  marine,  who  had  departed  from  France  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  revolution,  having  exhausted  at  last  all  the 
resources  which  had  hitherto  supj^d  their  wants,  I  infc^m^ 
cd  the  mareschal  de  Castries,  one  of  mj  predecessors  in 
the  marine  department,  of  their  distress,  and  as  he  w^s  acr 
tually  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Frendi  prince's  coun- 
cil, I  earnestly  solicited  him  to  use  all  his  influence  to  procure 
some  assistance  to  these  loyal  and  gallant  ofixcers.  In  an- 
swer to  this  letter,  the  mareschal  wrote  to  me,  that  the 
finances  of  their  royal  highnesses  were  in  such  a  situation  as 
not  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  own  necessities,  that 
they  felt  very  bitterly  their  being  destitute  of  all  pergonal  means 
of  affording  any  relief  to  such  a  respectable  and  interesting 
class  among  the  emigrants ;  and  that  their  intention  was 
that  I  should  join  with  the  duke  d'Harcourt  in  an  application 
to  the  generosity  of  the  English  government  in  favour  of 
these  officers.  The  duke  d'Harcourt  having  read  this  letter, 
told  me,  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  make  any  application  I 
pleased ;  but  that,  as  to  himself,  he  would  not  interfere  in 
a  business  which,  he  thought,  could  never  succeed  ;  as  its 
obvious  tendency  was  to  open  a  door  to  like  demands  from 
all  the  superior  classes  of  the  emigration ;  and  that  nothing 
could  be  more  injurious  to  the  prince's  interests,  and  to  his 
©wn  little  credit  with  the  government,  as  patronizing  any 
demand  that  might  be  refused.  The  duke,  persevering  in- 
variably in  this  resolution^  I  wrote  to  the  duhe  of  Portland 
the  following  letter : 

Londres,  le  1 8  Juillet,  1 794. 
Milord  Due, 
Pcrmettez  qu'en  qualit^  d'ancien  ministre  de  la  marine  dc 
France,  j'int^resse  la  bienfaisance  du  Roi^  et  votre  sensi* 
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biHtd  persoHinelle',.  en  faveur  des  ofiicierd  de  c0  <;orp^que 
I'Sfcge  et  les  infiifait^s  empiSchent  d'aller  exposer  dan^  le« 
comb&ts  une  vi&  qui  leur  dcvient  de  jour  en  jour  plus  si  charge 
par  la  d6tresse  profonde  que  Tepuijement  in^vitaWc  dc  toutes 
leurs  ressQurces  leur  fait  ^proutoer.  II  e3t  digne  sans  doute 
de  cette  nation  g^n^reuse,  autrefois  rivale  de  la  France^  au* 
jourdhui  procectrice  des  bona  Franfais,  et  pour  tpujours  kur 
amie,  d^^tendre  plus  particulieremeot  ses  bienfmcs  ^?  cette 
dasse  d'officiers  distingues  dont  eUe  a.  6t&  plus. a.  pon^e  de 
conooitre  et-d'apprecier  la  valeur.  Non,  milordi  TA^gle* 
terre  ne  laissera  pas  p^rir  daps  la  misiere  ces  braves  amimux 
qui  se  sont  converts  de  gloire  et  die  blessuire9  en  comb^ttynt 
contre  clicu  J'attache  une  grande  confiance  h  I'impvession 
qu^une  consideration  aussi  noble  doit  faire  sur  le  coeur  mag« 
hanime  du  Toi  et  sur  le  votre,  milordj  et  j'espere  qu'elle 
d^erminera  sa  majest6  a  deatinev  un  sqcours  extracMrdifiaire 
de  mille  guin^es  au  soulagen^ent  des  officiers  g^n^raux  de 
la  marine  Fran9aise  dpnl  les  besotns.  sont  le  plus  ui^ens,  et 
dont  j'auraiJ'honneur  d'adresser  un  ^'tat  a  votre  excellence 
si  elle  le  desire. 

Dans  le  cas  oil  I'ordre  actnel  des  finances  ne  permettroit 
pas  d^accorder  cette  somme  en. pure*  libdraUt^,  j'oser^la 
demander  en  mon  nom  a  titre  4  Vvance  pu  d'emprun^  pour  la 
«(kret^  duquel  j'ofFre  de  remettre  entre  vos  mains  un  tjitre  qui 
-m'est  bien  <;her,  mais  dont  je  ne  puis  pas  faire  un  phis  digpe 
(Usage;  c'esc unereconnoissancedufeuroipourlasomme desist 
cent  mille  livres  que  j'ai  eu  Thonneur  de  preter  h  samajest^  au 
mois  de  JuiUet  1792.  Je  joins  ici  une  copie  de  cette  pi(Sce  ; 
je  sens  bien  qu'aujourdhui  elle  n'aurpit  aucune  valeur  en 
France ;  maia  j'ose  croire  qu'aupres  de  tous  les  ptinces  de  la 
maison.  de  Bourbon^  elle  sera  toujonrs.  considerle  comme  le 
titre  d'une  dette  sacree  qui  le  deviendroit  encode  d'avfintage 
js'il  £toit  possible  par  la  destination  que  j'offire  d'en  faire^ 

Je  suis,  &c,  &c.  ♦ 

Copie  du  Billet  de  Louis  XVL 

"  Je  reconnois  devoir  i  Mr.  Bertrand  de  Moleville  la 
*'  somme  de  six  cent  mille  livres  qu'il  m'a  prfet^e,  et  dont  les 
'*  int^rets  lui  seront  payes  sur  les  fonds  de  ma  liste  civile 
**  jusqu'au  rembourscment  du  capital. 

«  A  Paris,  le  29  JuiUet  X792. 

•  « LOUIS.*' 

"  Bon  pour  six  cent  mille  livres." 


rrfcKved  the  following  answer  from  the  Duke  of  Pdrt^ 

.  Ce  Samediy  9  Aoikt^  1794» 

Monsieur^    .  •  '       • 

Quoiqu^ilsoit  tfesvrftt  t^t  les  occupations  auxquelks 
m^assttjiiliipL  charge  que  le  roi  abien  voulu'me  confier  sont 
ttis  muldpli^es,  j'ai  honte  <l*y  avoir  recours  pour  m^exCuser 
aupres  de  vous^  monsieur,  du  silence  que  j'ai  gard6  jusqu'a 
ce  moment ;  je  vous  avouerai  franchement  que  la  difficult^ 
que  j'^prouTC  en  rendant  mes  sentimens  en  Frangais  en  est 
la  seule  cause.  Cependant  je  n'en  ai  pas  ^te  mcnns  sensible 
a  vos  representations  nous  en  avons  parle  souvent  Mr.  Pitt  et 
moi,  et.j*ai  vous  prier^  monsieur,  de  me  fournir  aussitou  que 
▼ous  pourrez  un  £tat  ou  une  liste  de  tous  les  o£&ciers  dSs^ 
tingu^s  de  la  marine,  c'est-a-^ire,  de  tous  les  amiraux  et  chefs 
d^escadre  d^  France,  pour  lesquels  vous  vous  tnteressez  avec 
tant  d*6nergie  et  de  propri^t^. 

J'airhoxmcur  d'etre,  &c.  &c. 

PORTLAND. 


Befote  the  end  of  the  same  month,  the  government,  instead 
of  the  temporary  advance  or  loan  I  had  thought  proper  to 
propose,  settled  a  yearly  allowance  upon  every  general  officer 
of  the  French  marine,  to  be  paid  at  the  rale  of  10/.  per 
month.  A  proportionate  succour  was  soon  after  granted  to 
the  taptains.  The  door  being  thus  open,  not  by  any  in«- 
trigues  or  exertion  of  credit,  but  by  the  mere  impulse  of  the 
noblest  beneficence  ;  it  happened,  as  it  had  been  foreseen  by 
the  duke  d^Harcourt,  that  the  high  classes  of  the  emigration^ 
namely,  the  hishops,  the  general  officers  in  the  army^  and 
the  magistrates,  were  comparatively  treated  with  the  same 
generosity ;  nay,  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Mr.  Pittas  glorious 
hfe  was  to  raise  on  my  representations  tlie  allowance  of  the 
French  marine  officers,  in  proportion  with  the  considerable 
raising  of  all  the  expences  of  primary  necessity, 
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